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1. SCHOOL SITES AND SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Now tiiat die period of the year is approaching when the 
unmgements for building new school houses, duiiiig the 
Htmnier, are being made by trustees, we dePin it appropriate 
to state what is the law on the subject, both as to school liites 
ud school booses. 

heeling for the Seleclion of New School Sties. — On this point 
the law is very explicit It says : — " No steps shall be t:tken 
by Mi.e trustees of any school section for pivcanng a school site 
oo which to erect a new school bouse, or for changing the site 
itf «o established school house, without calling a special meet- 
ing of the [aaaessod] freeholders and householders of their sec- 
tion to consider the matter. And in case of a differaiico of 
opinion as to the site of a school housa between the majority 
of the trustees and a majority of the [assessed] freeholders and 
boueholders at such special meeting, each party ihall choose 
in arbitrator, and the local superintendent, or in case of his in- 
ability to attend, any person appointed by him to act o» his 
behalf, shall be a third arbitrator^ and such three arbitrators, or a 
miyoiity of them, shall Giiall}' decide the matter." 2. In carry- 
ing ont these provisioua of the law, the calling of a public school 
meeting of the ratepayers of the section to consider the matter, 
nihe fint step. This should be done by tlie trustees ; but in 
esM of tfaeir neglect or refusal to do sn, the law authorizes the 
local nipemitendent to call the meeting. If a majority of 
tlie trustees, and of the ratepayers, leJio may kaj)pen io lie pr-jgenl 
tt Ike tckxl meeting, agree upon a site, the choice will be a legal 
one, without furthar trouble or difficulty. 3. Sub^' ijuent 



meetings may be lawfully called to reconsider the decision of 
former meetings, if desirable ; but the necessity for such recon- 
sideration may in most cases- bo avoided, by giving the 'fuHwl 
publicity to the notice calling the first meeting. In all cases 
the law requires notices of meetings to be posted in Ikrte of the 
most public places in the section, at least six clear daye before 
the day of meeting. 4. It will be seen that the law does not 
require the trustees to submit the question of the enhrgeneni 
of an existing school site to the ratepayers. This power be- 
longs to the trustees, if they choose to exercise it, and no meet- 
ing need be called on the subject, unless desired by the tmsteeg 
themselves, and then only with a >-iew to counsel and advice, 

Procetdinga by Arbitraiiott. — Should a difference of opinion in 
regard to the site arise at the school meeting, the law ri- 
^iri^s a majority of the trustees, and a majority of the rate- 
payers present at the meeting, to choose each an arbitrator. 
'I'hese two arbitrators, with the local superio ten dent, or some 
one chosen by him to act in his place, have full authority to 
choose a school site for the section. 2. It will be observed that 
the law requires an arbitration to be held, in case a majority of 
the trustees, and of the ratepayers, cannot come to an amicable 
understanding in regard to the site. There is no other way 
to settle the difficulty, should it arise. The words "shall choose 
an arbilrator" are, by the Interpretation Act, declared to be 
imperative and binding upon the "majorities" concerned, 
should a contingency arise, for which the law thus provides. 
3. Sometimes parties opposed to paying taxes for building'a 
school house, if they be in a majority at the school meeting, or 
in the section, persistently refuse to appoint an arbitrator to 
select the site, and thus frustrate the intentions of the Legis- 
lature, and prevent the trustees from proceeding with the erec- 
tion of the school house. In such a case no arbitration can he 
held, or a new site selected, as the trustees' arbitrator and the 
local supermtendi'ut, have no power to proceed with the arbi- 
tration. Should the ratepayers persist in refus'ng to appoint 
their arbitrator, the trustees have no resource hut to erect the 
new school house on the old die. 

Powers of the ArbilTalort. — After the three arbitrators shall 
have been appointed, they should at once call a meeting, and 
proceed with the arbitration. The arbitrators are not required 
to choose either or any of the sites desired by the trustees or 
the ratepayers. They should be untrammelled in their choice; 
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but they Bhoiild take into coiutideration the wants and circumstanees 
of the lection, and select a site in the most convenient and suitable 
place — ^all things considered. The decision of the arbitrators, when 
made, should be embodied in a document called an '' award ; they 
shovM ■** make" it — ^that is, each one of the arbitrators should sign 
it ; they should then ''publish " it — that is, they should send it, or 
a oeftified copy of it, to the trustees ; having done so, their powers 
c0ka$, and the arbitration is at an end. After publication of the 
award, no public meeting can lawfully set it aside for at least one 
year, and even then, not without good, ground being shown for doing 
so, or provided there is no contract existing with the trustees aris- 
ing out of, or in consequence of, ih« award ; tait the trustees should, 
without unreasonable dday, proceed to give it effect, by faking steps 
for securing the site selected, and erecting the house. 

Sale of an old School Site. — ^The law itself is so explicit on this 
pOtnt that It will be sufficient to quote it, as follows : — 

'* It shall be lawful for any School Trustee Corporation to dis- 
pose, by sale or otherwise, of any school site or school property not 
required by them in consecjuenceof a change of school site, and to 
convey the same under their corporate seal, and to apply the pro- 
ceeds thereof for their lawful school purposes. And all sites and 
other property given or acquired, or which may be given or acquir- 
ed, for common school purposes, shall vest absolutely in the Trustee 
Con>oration for this purpose." 

Erection of a School House. — ^The law, it will be seen, gives trus- 
tees full power "To do whatever they may judge expedietU with re- 
gard to building, repairing, renting, warming, furnishing and keep- 
ing in order the section sdiool-house, and its furniture and appen- 
dages, and the school lands and enclosures held by them" : that is, 
to the trustees it exclusively belongs to decide what shall be the 
size, kind or descriptioiK of school house which they shall erect : 
whether it shall be brick, stone, frame or log, and wnat shall be its 
cost. No public meeting has any authority under the Act to inter- 
fere with or deprive trustees of the right to determine these things 
according to the best of their judgment ; but a public meeting has the 
right to determine how the money required by the trustees for the 
erection of tiie house shall be raised, whether by loan, rate bill, 
subscription or otherwise. 

School TeachAr'e Residervce. — With a view to induce trustees to 
employ good teachers for a more lengthened period of service than 
formerly, and ^so to give a greater influence and permanence to 



of discretion in this respect. If they should abuse their trout, an 
application can be made by any dissatisfied party to the Court of 
Chanoery for an injunction to compel the trustees to confine tba 
use of tiieir school house to school purposes ; although no man- 
damus from the Court of Queen's Bench would likelv be sranted to 
compel the trustees to aJlow it to be used for otner than athool 
purposes, unless there was any express provision in the dec^ re- 
quiring the trustees to open it for public or religious maetingB^ 
The teacher has charge of the school house on behalf of Uie tnia- 
tees. He has no au&ority to use the school house other than aa 
directed by the trustees ; nor to make use (or prevent the lue) of 
it at any other time than during sehool house, without the sanction 
of the trustees. At the request of the trustees he must at once 
deliver up the school house key to them. 

School Fremises and Orounds. — It will be seen by the prevVous 
extract from the law that tmatees have full power to decide whoft 
fences, outbuilding, sheds and other acocMnmodation shall be erect- 
ed on the school site, adjacent to the school house. To them also 
exclusiveljr belongs the pleasant duty of having the school plot 
planted with shade trees, and nicely laid out. In the County of 
Waterloo, and other parts of Canada, some of the school plots are 
beautifully planted with flowers and shrubs, and sustain no injury 
from the pupils. We know of no more beautiful si?ht than to see 
these softening and harmonizing influences aromid the school 
house, thus brought to bear upon the young while at school. 
The school house and its ''suzroundings" are. too often oheerlees 
and repulsive. There is no reason why this should be so. The 
memories of school life ought to be most pleasant and agreeable to 
the young : for the process of learnTng itself isdifficnlt and irksome, 
while the confiinement to the school-house consequent tiierecHa, if 
an uncomfortable one, is doubly dampning and depressive to the 
buoyant spirit of youth. We trust that teachers and parents inter- 
ested in the matter will urge upon trustees the necessity and ad- 
vantage of something being done in the coming spring to enclose 
the school sites, plant the plot in front with grateful shade trees 
and beautiful flowers. 




2. HOW TO MAKE A TOWN OR SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL. 



purchase or erection of a tecvc/i^/r's resideiire," Xiiia prov 
law has been acted upon in many instances with great bonefit to 
the school concerned, and has given heart to the teacher, and in- 
creased his interest in the progressive advancement of his school 
and pupils. We trust the trustees will still more generally avail 
themselves of this most excellent and salutary pro\'i8ion of the law. 
Promding Funds for erecting School House. — As already inti- 
mated, moneys for the erection of school houses and their append- 
ages may be raised by loan, school rate, or subscription. If by 
school rate, the Township Council is requested to aid the trustees 
in this matter, and to use its authority to provide it necessary 
funds by taxation. The following is the provision of the law on 
this subject: — **For the purchase of a school site; the erection, 
repair, rent, and furniture of a school house ; the purchase of ap- 
paratus and text-books for the school, books for the library, and 
salary of the teacher, each Township Council sJiall [the word 
"sfcatt"ishore imperative,] Ici^y, by assessment, upon the taxable 
property in any school section, such sum a^ may be required by 
majority of the Fassessed] freeholders and householders, exi>re8sed 
by the trustees of such school section, in accordance with the desire 
of the freeholders at a public meeting called for that purpose, as 
antiiorized by the tenth clause of the ticenty- seventh section of this 
Act" Should tiiie funds required to be raised by loan, the Town- 
ship Council is authorized to "grant to the trustees of any school 
section, ' on their application, authority to borrow any sums of 
money neoeasaiy for the purposes above-mentioned, in respect to 
school sites, schools houses and their appendages, or for the pur- 
chase or erection of a teacher's residence, and in that event shall 
cause to be levied in each year upon the taxable property in the 
section, a su^oient sum for the payment of the interest on the^sum 
so borrowed, and a sum sufficient to pay off the principal within 
ten years." That is, the truBtees borrow the money, while the 
Council issues Township Debentures for the sum which, under its 
authority, the trustees may have borrowed. The CounoH, in the 
by-law, should provide for levying a yearly rate on the school sec- 
tion concerned for the repayment of the loan. 

Uss of ^« School House. — ^The school house and other property is 
by law vested in the trustees, and they have no legal power under 
the School Act, to permit their schcH)! house to be used for other 
liian school purposes, though usage has invested them with a sort 



In Secretary Northrop's last school report are four pages on 
" How to make a Town Beautiful." In ld&3 the citizens of Stock- 
bridge, Ct. , formed an assodation for this purpose, which has since 
been sustained. It has dianged an unsi^tiy village into one of 
the most beautiful towns in New England. The record shows that 
over 3,500 trees of many varieties have been set out, not only in 
the village, but along the streets leading into the oountiy. Both 
public and private grounds abound in hedges, evergreens and choice 
plants, and tlie wide streets are kept like a lawn. A beauttfoil sol- 
diers' monument and a noble library edifice are among the fmita of 
the enterprise. Similar associations are being formed in other 
towns. We commend this example to the towns and villages of the 
West. It also suggests the propriety of forming assooiationa in oar 
schools to beautify the school grounds. Pupils could easily be led 
thus to organize, and their united efforts would soon work a wonder- 
ful change. The association should be a permanent one, and the 
work should be carried on from year to year. Try it. 
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1. TEACHERS' STUDIES.— THEIR NECESSITY. 

An academical teacher cannot worthily dischaige even his 
tional functions unless he has some leisure for private study, loid 
is enabled to keep himself on a level with the advancing thought of 
the age. If he is merely retailing the little stock which he ga&ered 
himself as student, his intellectual poverty will reappear in the 
minds of his pupil. 

Invalldiqtie patnim referent jejunia nati. 

But a university worthy of the name has two duties. Education 
is one; the national advancement of learning and science is the 
other ; and the professors, while education is their direct duty, 
ought jp discharge both. This is more clearly recognized at pre- 
sent in the old world than in the new. In the great univ^eiBities 
of Grermanv and France, there are professors gf a superior onler 
who are called upon to do comparatively little of the drudgery of 
tuition, which is undertaken by assistant professors or teaohers of 
a lower grade, and who have abundance of leisure for private study 
and resMTch. The greatness and usefulness of the German univer- 
sities, especially, are dosely connected with this purt of their <X)n-. 
stitution, as not only the learned world but the world of practical 
science has good reason to acknowledge. 
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Kittlrahr mod to call his pnxpik.his wiBgi ; they wmiM harve been 
keden vings if he had been recniired to dradge with them like » 
teeoher of a co m m on achooL Nor would Newton have been what 
ke waa to Sn^aad and the world if , as a professor at Cambridge, 
he had been compelled to give four recitatiatts a dsty, and to ^e 
oat hia inoome by tvaveUi^ about to deliver pubho lectures be- 
sidaa. I do not claim for the ministers of learning and science 
gnat i n co mes ; thej above all men ought to cultivate simplici^ of 
fife ; but the highest interests of civiluation require that such of 
them as have shown superiority and devotion to their caUing 
dko«kl be released from incessant and engrossing toil for daily 
lagad. If it were only as the indispensable preourson of practical 
ssisnoDy which cannot advance without the guidance of previous in- 
vnstigatLons anremunerative to the investigators, such porofessors 
wodUI repay reasonable liberality many fold. The prospect of a 
higher claim is also requisite as a stimuiant to the ordniary teachers, 
Uing must be otherwise somewhat hopeless, and being 
will be apt to bo somewhat lifeless. — Goldwin SmiHi. 



2. A FliiVV WORDS ON' SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

It has always been iny linn t)elicf that as the tone and spirit of 
aehool system becomes elevated, tlie question of school govem- 
ty and tile means to be employed to secure obedience, wiU re- 
Btdve itself. 

DisespMne in schools is too generally regarded simply as a means 
for aecoBBpilBhing that whidi is foreign to itself, ft is said with 
truth that without good order little instruction can be given. This, 
howrer, is but a partial statement. Wholesome discipline, while 
sfauintely indispensable as a means, yet deserves a very high place 
as an end. We should be unwiUing to award to merely intellectual 
exercise, greater importance in the education of a child than the 
soquiremont of a spirit of dieerful obedience, the cultivation of a 
ocarteoua manner in speaking and in acting, the manifestation of a 
beeoming deference f (^ those older and wiser than himself, and the 
eiaseiae of such constant care and thoughtfniness as judicious res- 
xnmt is calculated to beget. 

Such being the importance of discipline, tho suggestion forces it- 
satf u|>on us, that to no subject should a teacher give moie thorough 
itudy or deeper thought. The qaalities ossentiid to governing well 
are aelf-oontrol, judgment, firmness, kindness of heart, and a thor- 
Qfu^ inflight into htunan nature. 

Wo have in this day little to apprehend from severity of pumsh- 
mmat. The only fear of irhiek, I am sensible is that our teachers 
do not all eentemplate so fully the permanent effects of their disoip- 
line, its moulding influence upon the character and spirit of the 
child, as the results immediately reached. It is easy to govern by 
shsohite roles, but it is not right. If fidly conscious of his moral 
responaibility, a teacher will not dare, in shaping mind and in fram- 
ing character, to apply the same principles which govern men in 
dsaloig with material substances. If a mechanic has fifty bars of 
iron, ho can, if he wiU, by the use of fire and hammer, transform 
them into bolts or rods closely resembling each other. The teacher, 
on the other hand, has to do with beings possessed of individuali- 
ties, which may be to a certain extent directed, but which can 
never be overcome, or fully assimilated. These differences are so 
iwrked that any ^stem of discipline must be based either upon no 
principal, or at best a very unphilosophical one, which does not re- 
oogniie them. Select from a school of fifty pupils the child most 
sensitive and refined in his feelings, the cmld who instinctireAy 
aha^DB from all that is low or untrae or dishonorable, the child, 
mdthMss are many such, who keenly feels even a look of reproach, 
and piaoe him beside that child whose coarse, low natuM, manifest- 
iag itself oonstantly in insolent bearing, wilful neglect of duty and 
UibeKaie contempt for proper authority, the teacher has found it 
utterly impossible to reach or control, save by the infliction of phy- 
sical pain ; and we have before us as great a diaaimilarity <^orgam- 
astion as eadsta between the delicate mechanism of a watch, and 
the nmffiuBKt embodiment of the aame principles. The absurdity of 
adopting the same course of discipline for those whom God has 
wade ao thoroughly unlike is only equalled by the wronff inflicted. 
fmetuam havis aometimes expressed to me the fear lest, if the same 
foBn of disorder be not always visited with the same punishment, 
<^ nu^ cocpoae themselves to the charge of injustice or paxtiality. 
Justice recp u ies that the aeverity of mmiahment be measnred by 
titt gadlt <rf the offender ; and the guilt of the offender bears a very 
close zvlation to the amount of wron^ intended. Every enlightened 
judici al system graduates its penalties, not so much by the mere 
QVtward act aa by the motives prompting the act Thoughtless- 
laaa or wiUolneas maT lead a duld to break the same nue. In 
case there should be correction, but to apply the same pun- 
' wtfbU h^nlMrt elaariy an act of gi^o«siil{tt«Hcis. 



Too great leniency, however, may be as injuiioviaasihe other ex' 
treme. Teachers, as well as parenta, may ezereiae falae kindnesaf 
and do irxeparable harm by the omiaaion of deaeri^ puniahmant 
To aay that tiie rod shall be commonly used, and to say that it 
shall never be used, are both unwise extremes* 

The best teacher may sometimes feel it his duty to rescHrt to cor- 
poral punishmemt ; but one who does so, frequently lacks some im- 
portant element in dealng with htunan natnre. 

In dcouig thia aubjeot, I would suggest the following as safe gen- 
end rules for a teadier's guidanoe, open, of course, to such exio^p* 
tions as peculiar circumstances may crei^ 

I. All absolute rules, which shall make corporal punishment a 
fixed penalty for prescribed offences, are to be avoided. They 
bind the teauier, and their enforcement is sometimes unwise. . 

II. Let the school see as little discipline as possible. The offen- 
der is encouraged by the presence of others, and privacy is move 
congenial to the manifestation of a penitent spirit. 

in. Let aU reasonable efforts be made to lead the offender to ac- 
knowledge the justice of punishment befcve it ii inflicted. No per- 
manent good is likely to ensue from punishment which the <mild 
feels at the time to l>e unjust. 

T. W. T., in B, L Sch. 



3. ORAL INSTRUCTION AS A RELAXATION* 

It lias long been a favorite wiah that teachers would more fre- 
quently interest their pupils by oral instruction of various kinds, 
and thus relieve their minds ^m the dry and arduous study of 
book lessons. A teacher with good pleasing conversational powem 
could often break in upon the usual dolorous monotony of the 
school room, and afford the children an agreeable surprise. 

Teachers have the whole world at their command. Hiere is no 
limit to useful and interesting topics. And a familiar talk of half 
an hour or more, occasionally, or even daily, in languay suited to 
the capacity of the pupils, would prove highly beneficial in many 
respects. 

On such occasions the department could be formed into one dassi 
Or, as our legislators say, resolved into a committee of the whole, 
to discuss the topic in hand ; or rather allowed to ask questions as 
the theme advances, so as to create a lively interest in what is be- 
inff said, and make sure of their comprehending the various 
pomts. 

The mind is usually more retentive of what it leams by hearing, 
than what ia learned by reading. 

We all know how eagerly interested children and youth are in the 
relation of a story, or an incident in their hearing ; and how read- 
ily they can repeat the most of what they have heard but once, 
Thia is perfectly natural. Our teachers should take advantage of 
this peculiarity, and satisfy these natural cravings with good and 
wholesome food. It may require some extra efforts on the part of 
teachers to inform themselves respecting the passing events and 
other interesting subjects, and prepare themselves to make their 
" Uttle speech ;*' but in view of the ffreat benefit their pupils will 
derive from the exereise, they should cheerfully and earnestly se- 
lect a subject, and digest the familiar and interesting points. 

Children should be told idl about important events as they traas- 
pire, explaining l2ie ''whys and wherefores." as weU as the me< 
chanical and philosophical details, as far as thev can be understood 
or made interesting. They should be informed of the various oc- 
cupations men engage in, and the benefits or evils of such engMe- 
ments, encouraging the good and discouraging the bad. In met 
they should be, as far as is practical and benendal, made acquaint- 
ed with the active world about them, so that when their school 
days are over, and they have to engage in the active duties of life, 
it will not seem aa tiiQUgh thev had commenced to live in a different 
world from the one in "vniich ^ey were bom and educated. — Clin- 
^n Republican. 



1. ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING APPI4ED TO INSTRXranON 

nr BEADINO. 

I came near losing my ^tience not long since in hearing the 
principal of a first-oaaa private school, a gentJem^A of cnltiira, 
who had travelled extensively in the Old World, condnet a reading 
lesson, with a chMs of twenty-five young ladiea-*hia pupls. The 
extract being read was a beautiful, spirited deicrqition of Scottish 
scenery. Each of the young ladies arose in her turn and oded off 
the words of her paragraph with no moft oonoeptiott of the i^aiji 
and fTMidenr of th(» acsAte deliUMttfd by them, aa far aa I eonld 
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judge by manner, feature or voice, than the veriest infant toying 
with the book-covers mi'2:ht have had. The fault was not in the 
class. They brought the ability and willingness to be impressed. 
The bread should have been blessed in the breaking as to have ' 
become * * spirit and life " to them. My indignation culiuinated in 
utter dispair when, the exercise read through, I had looked that he 
should say he had seen those very mountains and glens, forests 
and lakes, and so elucidate the author and awaken some thought 
in the class, to hear him say " I observed Miss A. ommitted the 
word * the, ^ 2nd Une, 10th para^aph. The pause after * and' 15th 
paragraph, 4tli line, was not properly observed. As it is a comma, 
Miss S. should have counted ' one ' before proceeding. The young 
ladies must try to read somewhat louder. That is sufficient, 
Then to me aside, ''We have a reading lesson ouce a week to 
cultivate a taste for solid reading, and to furnish a pleasant vari- 
ety." ** Solid reading !" Solid — as a body frpm whidi the spirit 
has departed is solid, solid as that through which a ray of light, at 
noonday in midsummer does not pass ; but in any educational pur- 
pose subserved, physical, intellectual, moral or aesthetic exceed- 
ingly vapory ! 

A reading lesson with advanced pupils need never be dull ; and 
if it is so, the teacher is in fault, for its possibilities are almost 
limitless. Elocution, grammar and rhetoric may be most effectu- 
ally taught in addition to the fact« of the lesson itself. There is 
scarcely a lesson but contains allusions to events in history or facts 
of science, the tracing out of which furnish the best kind of mental 
exercise. We have all found that very few pupils know how to 
make dictionaries, cycloptedias and miscellaneous books of reference 
serve them in obtaining information upon a given point. What 
they desire to find may be at hand ; but possessing neither the 
affinities of the plant nor the instincts of the beast, they must be 
taught where to look among, and how to select from the great mass 
of facts before them just what is to their purpose. When we have 
put them in the way to search out matters for themselves, and 
reduce to order, to correlate so to speak, the information derived 
from different sources bearing upon the same point, we have done 
for tiiem an i|ivaluable work. This result can be obtained only in 
doing ; and there is no school exercise that affords so good an 
opportunity for this kind of culture as the reading lesson. Here 
it never seems forced, because essential to the development of the 
ideas ; and never becomes monotonous, because the aUusions are so 
various. If reading lessons were conducted as we can conceive of 
their being, time spent upon them in the High School, and college 
even, would be far more profitably spent, both for culture and 
instruction, than much that is now spent upon other subjects. The 
lesson should be made to quicken thought, to cultivate a love for 
reading, to create a taste for what is pure in sentiment and' beau- 
tiful in style in literature. 

In no lesson, as I have hinted, are pupils so dependent upon the 
teacher as in this. Few of them unaided, having called the words, 
will reach back after the ideas. The teacher is not to serve these 
to the class, a collation furnished at his own expense, however 
much his generous impulses may incline him to do so ; but awaken- 
ing, setting in motion, guiding their own activities, he is to compel 
them to the enjoyment of Heaven's richest benediction, ** In the 
sweat of THT face shalt thou eat bread." — D. A. X., in Massachu- 
ietti Teacher. 



2. PRACTICAL DRILLS IN READING. 

In the first place, let the teacher carefully consider and study 
the lesson before the time for assigning it. Let its general character 
be studied and understood. Let there be a careful looking up of 
the allusions, — historical, biographical, and scientific. Let the 
meaning of words and the nature of the comparisons be thought- 
fully examined ; and, finally, let the teacher give himself a thorough 
practical drill in the actual reading df the selection. 

Thus prepared, let him go before his class and as.sign the les- 
son. What is to be required of the pupils, must be distinctly set 
forth. All the points enumerated above, need not be required at 
once. But the work to be done must be clearly assigned. If the 
reading book used is prepared with questions intended for 
thought analysis, a certiuii number of these may be given as a 
lesson. But if not, the teacher must prepare such questions 
himself, and require clear, accurate answers to them, expressed 
in good English. A general direction *' to study the lesson" is 
not sufficient, especially when given to pupils who have aU their 
lives been accustomed to a thoughtless caiiiug of- words, — such 
pupils find nothing in the leuaon demanding study ; they have 
not risen to the level of difficulties. The questions may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard for the class to copy. Great care is re- 
quired in their preparation. They must be framed in such a way 
as to provoke the pux^il to thought, — as to compel a concentra- 



tion of his mind upon the power and meaning of what is read. 
Special pains must be taken with paragraphs^ sentences, or words 
liable to be misunderstood or inadequately understood. In every 
such case test questions must be proposed. The burden of deter- 
mining the right meaning must be laid upon the pupil. 

When the hour for recitation arrives, the pupil should be al> 
lowed to bring forward all the facts he has been able to gather, 
and all the thought he has been able to develop, in snswer to tiie 
questions, subject alwa3rs to the condition that his speech be good 
isnglish. When it appears that the pupils have mastered the 
thought of the lesson, they should be required to tell how it 
should be read, with what degree of ^orce, speed, pitch, and vol- 
ume of voice, with what kind of stress and what qiuJity of tones. 
All changes in these respects, required in the reading, should 
also be pointed out, and the reasons therefor. The 'emphases 
and inflections must be explained, as they are demanded, and the 
necessity shown in each case ; and the actual reading must be 
made to conform to the directions thus given, — ^the pupU must 
be required to illustrate liis own rules in his practice. — M. Edwards, 
m Ohio Mmithly. 

3. READING IN SCHOOLS. 

A letter before us takes issue with the common idea of teadung 
reading in. schools. '' As I understand it," says the writer, '' our 
boys and girls should be taught reading for two purposes, first, to 
acqiiire knowledge, and, secondly, to communicaie it. To acquire 
it first in order and first also in importance ; to communicate is also 
of high value, but yet it is quite secondary to the other. To put 
this secondary object not only m first , but as the only aim in teach- 
ing reading in schools, is a great error. Whv not utilize the time 
and efforts of our pupils while learning to reaa, just as the carpen- 
ter does liis apprentice's time while learning his trade ?" The 
letter closes by asking us to ** think of this whole matter." We 
intend to do so, meanwhile let us record some of our first efforts. 
The primary object of a reading exercise in school must be to teach 
pupils to read. Is not this plain i What is readvttg f Silent read- 
ing is the recognition of written or printed words and charaoters, 
and a comprehension of the ideas, thoughts and emotions they ex- 
press. Oral reading is the proper oral expression of the ideas, 
thoughts, and emotions recorded by written or printed characters. 
But as comprehension must necessarily precede utterance, the 
proper teaching of oral reading includes the impartin^^ of the ability 
of silent reading. Moreover, oral reading, as a school exeroiae, 
has two aims, viz. : (1) to the pupil's comprehension of what is 
read, and (2) to impart the abilit^r to impart it to others. What, 
then, is the primary aim of a reading exercise in school ] Is it to 
teach oral reading or silent reading ? Will our friend tell us 
whether tliis is a good beginning ? If it is, we will try to carry 
our tliinking to a practical conclusion. But we are now troubled 
tf> see where we can bring in the idea of utilizing the time, etc 
This seems to have an eye on the subject-matter of the reading 
lession. Is there a logical connection here ? We will think a little 
on this point. 

4. A TALK ABOUT PUNCTUATION. 

The matter of punctuation is little understood even by people 
who have to write a great deal ; and it is almost entirely overlook- 
ed by occasional writers. Almost all business is faulty in this paiv 
ticular, while the correspondence of social life is still worse. 

The period is perhaps the only mark used with any degree of 
correctness. To print verbatim et literatim et punctuating mne- 
tenths of the letters received, would subject the writers to unlimit- 
ed ridicule. In every publishing house and newspaper office, it is 
necessary to supply the deficiencies in punctuation before the bulk 
of manuscripts received are tit to be put in type. The sentenoes 
are generally too long. The breaks in the sense are niarked often . 
by a dash where commas, colons and semi-colons are needed. In- 
deed, it is exceedingly rare to find a manuscript which can be 
printed as it is -written. 

Now, tlie principles of punctuation are very simple. They may 
be stated somehow thus : I. A complete sentence ends with a pe- 
riod, and thb next word after a period begins with a capital letter. 
2. The next mark to a period is a semi-colon. This is used to con- 
nect two sentences which are not complete in themselves. 3. A 
comma denotes a pause in the sense, and is a smaller division than 
a semi-colon. These three marks, if properly used, will divide sen- 
tences so that they can be made intelligible. 

The following sentence will illustrate the use of these three : 
^* Let us be accurate in writing, in speaking and in reading ; and 
let us be as interesting as accurate." 

It will be ]>erceived that the reading of this sentence is greatlj 
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fMflitatod by the nse of this simple pointing. If the wordt were 
an mn together it would be hard to get at the sense. Very few 
penons agree as to the correct pointing of every sentence, but al- 
most ftll will agree as to the correctness of the general principles 
just stttted, viz. : that we can get along very well in ordinary sen> 
tenoes with these three marks. 

nie colon is a useful point. Its use will be noted in several 
places in tiiis article. The interrogation mark cannot be dispensed 
with in asking qaestions, thus : Have you seen the man 1 The ez- 
damstion point need rarely be used in ordinary correspondence, al- 
though it plays an important part in impassioned narration. Quo- 
tation mans should not be omitted when we desire to convey the 
exact words of another. The old fashioned parentheses are now 
ssnslly omitted, and commas or dashes used in their stead. 

It will be a good practice for the letter writer to think well of pe- 
liods, and use them freely. It will secure brevity and clearness. 
The great fault of most writings is the obscurity which arises from 
the length of the sentences. The same sentence cut up would be 
mu<^ better, very much better. 

Onr business men often subject themselves to censure and to 
ridicule by the unpunctuated letters they so often send. John 
Smith sends off an order somehow thus : * Dear sir, Please send me 
by bearer a barrel of flour a chest of tea a sack of salt and charge 
the mBBkB to jours truly. ' The party to whom this is sent replies : — 
* I have no flour we are out of tea and our salt is not good, send 
next week we will do the best we can then for you, we want to 
oblige yon but cant yours respectfully.' For other illustrations 
just look oyer your pile of letters. Yery much might be added up- 
on this subject, but we abstain from saying more ; asking simply 
that each writer will remember the three niles : When you have 
expressed a complete thought, use a period. If the thought is to 
be divided, use a semi-colon ; and then put commas for the 



l£is an seems very simple, but it covers the theory of punctua- 
tion of ordinary sentences. — Fevvn. 8ch. Journal, 



6, USB OF FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES IN WRITING. 

There is no use in enjoining it upon those who write the English 
hngoage, to write it in its purity, dispensing with all foreign words 
sad phrases. It would only be a waste of time. They xoiU use 
them ; and in view of the fact that our language is made up of 
words from other languages, and is continu^ly receiving fuiibher 
accessions, in the shape of Anglicized foreign words, they are ex- 
cusable. But what I desire particularly to urge upon the general 
reader is this : Do not^ if you would not appear ridiculous in learn- 
ed eyes, attempt to use foreign words and phrases unless you are 
familiar with their signification, and can both spell and pronounce 
them correctly. To pronounce them accurately, especially if they 
are French or Spanish, is the most difiScult part. A correct pro- 
nunciation may be acquired by consulting the dictionary, where 
they are carefully marked or re-spelled, but not otherwise : especi- 
sUy not by merely seeing them in print. Beware ! Latin words 
are not so hard to pronounce, because their original pronunciation 
is not known, and the English and Americans pronounce them in 
oonformily with the pronunciation of English words. One tiling 
tiiat should be remembered, however, is, uiat it is a rule with but 
few exceptions that Latin words contain a syllable for every vowel. 
Henoe, vice is a word of two syllables, thus : tri-ce. The following 
words are thus divided : sir^M di-e^ Dt-o, da-Uy d/ul^ce, a/ii-te, aZ-i-6i, 
ite. The following Latin words, and many others too numerous to 
mention, are all marked in the dictionary with the first sound of a, 
ss in game, late, etc,, and not with the second sound, as in cat, rat, 
e(c, as we often hear them pronounced : verbatim, literatim, ignor- 
mmk$, gratis, habeas, apparatus (which, however, is now an ^igli- 
dsed word), seriatim, seriapis, rabies, etc. « 

French words and phrases are getting to be pretty freely inter- 
ipersed through our language. Many of them we must allow to 
retain their original pronunciation, because to give them an Eng- 
fish sound, as uiey are spelled, would make them sound almost lu- 
dicrous. For example, sobri<iuet is properly pronounced so-bre-A;a, 
the accent being on the last syllable. How would sohri-quett 
sound 7 Cabriolet is another example. It would be almost melan- 
dioly to hear it called cabrio-le^. In England the word is abbrevi- 
sted to cab. It is not much used in this country. In French, e 
lias the sound of our a, and t of e, as in elite, pronounced a-teet. 
Bau is pronounced like o, as in beau ; ou tM oo; ck m ah; en, ent 
snd ant, through mouth and nose both at once, as o)?^, though tlie 
ng is dropped ; once as ons ; hence, attache is pronounced at-ta-sha 
—the accent being on the last syllable. Nonchalamt is pronounced 
lmoun^-sharlo(ng) ; nondiaUmce, hnown-sha-Ums ; denouement, djMioo- 
tu{ng); cauchu, koo-sha; ampe, koo^pa; coupon, koo-po{ng); cou- 



teau, koo-to ; all of which words have the accent on the last sylla- 
ble, except denouement, which has it on the second. 

It should be borne in mind that the French age is pronounced 
ozh — the very short — Whence, mirage and badinage are pronounced 
me-rozh and badi-nozh — ^the former accented on the Isst syllable^ 
the latter on the first. Etmui ia o('ng)'nwe, and suite, sweet. 

There is an endless variety of French words that are frequently 
used by English speakers and writers, and it is impossible to no- 
tice them au. But please bear in mind what I b^ore enjoined : 
'^ Never use a foreign xoord of which you do not thoroughly compre- 
hend the meaning, or which you kriow not how to speU and pro- 
nounce," 

German words and phrases arc not so frequently quoted in the 
English language as Latin and French ; but many of our words are 
derived from the German. We have a great many Germans in 
this country, and as they have all brought their names with them 
from Yaderland, it is important that we should know how to pro- 
noimce them. They are not so complicated aR French names, and 
yet there are some ei*s and ie'« about them which are calculated to 
puzzle the uninitiated. The rule for the pronunciation of the dip- 
thong ci or ie of the German, is : Give it the first or long sound of 
the last of the two letters. Hence, Hiester is pronouncM Heester ; 
Sieinway, Stine-toay ; Greider, Qri-der; Seiler, Si-ler ; Fahrenheit 
(name of the inventor of the thermometer in common use), Fahre^v- 
kite ; and I might add, although the fact is pretty generally known, 
that bier spells beer. 

The au in German is pronounced the same as our ou, as in house. 
Hence, the Germans spell the word haus. Many examples might 
be offered, among wliich is the orthography of that excellent okr- 
aceous dish, sa/u/r-hraut, in English. 

The German proper names, Krause, Strause, Bauer, etc , often to 
be met with, are oronounced, according to the rule given in the 
above examples, Krouse, Strouse and Bower. 

I might give many other examples, but have not the space. I 
will conclude by informing the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
German, that he can almost rely on it as a certainty, that he will 
mispronounce every German word he sees in print, unless he shall 
first take the trouble to obtain the proper pronunciation from some 
good source. — A,JF, HiU in Calif orMa Teacher, 



6. KINDERGARTEN METHODS. 

Let us live for our children," saidJB'rederich Froebel, the founder 
of the Kindergarten. To do this we must first learn the great 
truth that if a child's body survives the enforced quiet of s^ool, 
the finest qualities of his spiritual nature can live only in action. 
'^ Activity,' said Pestalozzi, ''is a law of childhood ; educate the 
himd, teach a child to do. "Pestalozzi, impracticable as he was great, 
was the blossom, and Froebel was the ripe fruit, so far as the 
education of little children is concerned. For what Pestalozzi saw 
was necessary, Froebel devised a plan for accomplishing. 

The central thoughts of Froebellian primary training, are, that it 
cannot begin too soon, that it must not restrict the child's activity, 
but discipline it, and that it must be a source of delight to the 
child. Perhaps we might also add that it esteems mental habits, 
at first, as of much more importance than remembered facts, and 
that moral discipline is of the first importance. 

The Kindergarten is a home. It is a place in which the children 
play as well as learn, a place in which they may talk, and walk, and 
work, and sing. But all these activities are studiously r^^lated, 
and made a source of development, and this without unpleasant 
constraint. The whole atmosphere of the Kindeigarten is one of 
love and trust. 

THE KINDSBOA&TSN ABTS. 

We cannot, of course, attempt in sucli articles as these, a sirste- 
matic treatise on the arts used in the Kindeigarten system. They 
bc^in with a ball and block in the hands of the mother, for the 
Froebellian system begins as soon as a child can notice. It is not a 
system of forcing, but of careful training ; a garden, wherein the 
gardener does not seek fruit before the time, buc in which the care- 
ful gardener trains all straggling branches, and guides the luxuriant 
growth in such a way that the fruit may be abundant and excellent, 
when the time of fruit arrives. The most important of the arts 
taught in the Kindergarten, as vehicles of instruction and means of 
discipline, are, net -drawing, mat-weaving, pin-pricking, stick-lay- 
ing, pea-work, clay-modelling, slat-weaving, paper-folding, paper- 
cutting, and block-building. By means of these little delightful 
arts, a child is taught, not only all the knowledge of value that it 
ordinarily acquired in the primary school, but he is taught also to> 
observe, to judge of size and distance, to understand form, and tha 
principles of ornamental art. All the principal goemetrical figures^ 
are familiar to a child in the Kindergarten. Some idea of the 
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amoimt of iiuiiraction to be gotten from these arts, may be 
gathered by the fact that whole hours haye been spent on a. single 
slat in onr own Kindergarten, and we heard of a teacher in 
OharlestoQ, Mass., wno, having to wait until she could import her 
material- from Qermany, spent a whole day on one little stick three 
inches in length ! And all this time is spent profitably and 
piesaantly. 

To illustrate the use of these arts, we translate a specimen lesson 
from a QernajL work. It is a lesson by a mother. We give this 
the rather, because we desire in these articles to help two classes of 
people especially, mothers and infant^slass teachers. And this 
less6n will suggest to a thoughtful mother very many others. It is 
a lesson in the art of slat weaving. The slats are ten inches long, 
three-eights wide, and one-twentieth of an inch in thickness. They 
may be made from maple veneering. 

SPECIMEN LESSON. — FBX)M THE GERMJlN. 

MovHBR. Look ! I am going to teach you, to-day, a new kind 
of work, with wooden sticks. We call these slaU. (Gives the 
child a BL&t.) Tell me now all that you notice about this slat. 

Child. The slat is long. (A previous acquaintance with the 
smidl kindergarten stick is taken for granted.) 

M. When you feel it what do you notice. 

C. It is thm ; I can bend it. 

M. How were the sticks you played with before? 

0. They were thicker and roimd. 

M. Could you bead them, too ? 

0. No. 

M. C^m you tell of an}rthing else Uiat you can bend ? 

C. Yes, a reed — a piece of whalebone — the switch that I broke 
off the tree. 

M. What is there that you can make this slat seem to be ? 

0. I can play it is a yard stidc — a ruler — a lath. 

M. Have you ever seen slats like this, only much larger, with 
one end driven into the ground ? 

O. O ! yes, around our garden. (This would not apply to 
American gardens, of course.) 

M. I will give you the idat again, and you may show me how 
they are fixed. (The child takes the stick and fixes it like a picket.) 
Qood I You have observed that very well. What do they call 

them ? Ac. , &c. 

♦ ♦##♦* 

Did you ever know how pickets are made out of trees ? &c. , 
&c. 

Sometimes people have for flowers — ^the kind of flowers they 
keep in flower-pots — a sort of trellis of little sticks, about as large 
as these of ours. Did you ever see them ? We will make one. 
(By interlacing tile slats, a flower-trellis is made in the fan-shaped 
pattern.) 

Look ! the trellis in done, and we can hold it up in our hands. 

What will you plant around it 1 &c. , &c. 

♦ # # # # * 

Your trellis is exactly right. See ! What difference is there 
between the upper part and the lower? 

C. The upper part is broad, the lower part is small. 

M. How IS the middle one of the up-and-down sticks I 

C. It is straigjit up and down. 

M. And the other two that, at the lower ends, lap over one 
another ? 

C. They are sloping ! {Slanting or oblique are better words.) 

M. And how have you woven in the three other slats, by which 
these are held together ? 

C. Sidewise. (Horizontally.) 

M. Now lay your trellis on the table, and very carefully move 
theslantingslats--Hiown where they lap over one another — move them 
out from each other until they are straight up and down, like the 
the middle one. — ^That's it ! — ^Now shove the slats so that aU may 
be just the same distance apart. (The child does it.) Now what 
has yofta tr^lia tmrned to ? 

C. A window. 

M. How many panes of glass can you put in your window ? 

C. (Oounting.) Four ! 

M. How many sides and comers must the panes have to fit in 
these plates ? 

C. Four sides and four comers. 

M. See whether you can find sunytlung ehe in this room with 
four sides and four comers i 

C. Tlie picture-frame, the table, &c. 

M. What sort of lines do we see in sucli comers i 

C. HoriEontal and perpendicular. 

M. Draw your finger along the slats there, that are perpendi- 
cular. -~B%ht. — Now do the same with the horizontal ones. Wllat 



do we call the comer which is m^ade when a perpendicular 
a horizontol one ? 

O. A ri^t angle. 

M. Very good ! Now take hold with your left hand of 
upper left comer of your window, and with your right hand of tiie 
lower right hand comer. — ^That's it ! — Push down just a liMe wHk 
the left hand, and up a little with the right. Now ! Your window 
has changed to something else ! How aDout-the angles now ? 

C. Some are shsxper, (smaller,) and some a|:8 moee 

(larger,) than they were, &c 

♦ *♦*#* 



M. Now take hold once more and change them all back ai 
put them at first, &c. 

The trellis becomes the starting point for other Iossobb. We luvra 
only space to call attention to the discipline of th« peroaptive 
faculties, of form, and size, and number, the faculty of co^iparitioiD, 
and the constructive powers, in this conversation, and the liskbita 
of close observation and general thoughtfulness4lMib sachinsitnie- 
tion must produce. 

It will be observed that at each point marked by stars tlie 
mother can diverge into an extended conversation, and tiiat Hub is 
rather the outline of several, iiian one complete lessson. — Rev. S, 
Egglestcni. 



7. COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOB SCHOOL STUDIES. 

In our school and home education, we are liable to forget the 
cultivation of child manners and morals, while attending more ex- 
clusively to the mere routine of text-book instruction, lie follow- 
ing ^an of school studies was drawn up by our venerable friend, 
the Itev. Thomas Williains, of Providence, and was presented to' 
the Hon. Tristam Burges, for his approval. We publish the plan 
and part of the letter. — Ed. Rhode is. Sch. • 

CLASSES AND STUDIES. 

First Class. — ^Acis and Arts. 

I. Manners. 

1. Standing. 2. Walking. 3. Sitting. 4. Talking. 

II. Simple ArU. 
1. Reading. 2. Spelling. 3. Speaking. 4. Singing. 

ni. Cofnpound Arts. 

i. Arithmetic. 2. Penmanship. 3. Composition. 4. DisputcLtioxu 

Sboonj) Class. — ^Arts and Scibngks. 

I. Necessary. 

1. Agriculture. 2. Architecture. 3. Merchandise. 

n. Convenient. 

1. Geography. 2. History. 3. Policy. 

m. ElegaaU. 

1. Eloquence. 2. Philosophy. 8. Poetry. 

Third Class. — Duties and Blessings. 



Dwty. 



I. Personal. 



1. Purity. 

2. Temperance. 

3. Patience. 



Duty. 

1. Tmth. 

2. Justice. 

3. Kindness. 

4. Prudence. 



II. Social 



III. Divine. 



ObUgations. 

1. Reverence. 

2. Submission. 

3. Confidence. 

4. Gratitude. 

5. Worship. 



BUssvng. 

1. Light. 

2. Health. 

3. Triumph. 

Blessing. 

1. Peace. 

2. Order. 

3. Comfort. 

4. Plenty. 

Privileges. 

1. Approbation. 

2. Accejptance. 

3. Forgiveness. 

4. Complacency. 

5. Communion. 



Mr. Burgess says : — Your plan of a school is very saetisfaetory. 
No addition of things to be taught is suggested to my mind, nor 
any alteration in their arrangement or classification as yon have 
drawn out and delineated them in the chart of instruction placed 
by you in my luuids. Too early or efficient attention cannot be 
given to the attitudes and movements of the body, or to the modu> 
lation of the voice of one who is to stand up to read or to epeak, or 
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to sit down to liaten, to attend and to ItMr. When great truths, 
important to the whole range of our existence, are to be communi- 
€stod or received, any awkwardneBS of position, movement or utter- 
ance may so far obatnict or break up the course of intercommuni- 
eaison as to render the most honest and ardent efforts almost inef- 
fectual. 

A j>erfect sysptem of education for children should comprehend all 
that wliich, when they become men and women, should be known, 
believed, thought, said or done by them. What cannot be learned 
m fan&ilies diould be taught and learned in schools. Your scheme 
seems to embrace all which schools can teach ; and when carried 
into operation, must be a rich fountain of art, science, literature, 
knowledge, morals and piety. 

8. THE BOYS AND OTRLS' HOME TORONTO. 

HOW 8UNOAY IS SPENT THBREIN — PROSPECTS IN LIFE. 

Of ail the words in the English language, it haa been said tliat 
the sweetest is the litUe work Home, den heissen Begmiert wo 
^Uereiutn Htrizvth tro^nen, embracing, as it does, all that is purest 
and holiest in life ; taking within its meaning every delightful re- 
ooQection of a mother's devotedness and love's sweetest emotion. 
And what oomea with a drearier sound than the term homelesil 
After exile, whether does the heart yearn, but to the native land, 
and to the old familiar place where childhood's days were passed. 
flien how inezplicaUy aad the fate of those who have no home, 
wkoee ezistenoe opeoa on a blank world, and who paaa on into life 
wilh no endearing reoolleelions of where their earnest days were 
spent, to draw iliem to that other home that haa been prepared for 
tbstn in }ieavenly mansions* Yet every capital has its hundreds, 
irfaoae onhr testing place is the door-step, or the goods shed of 
•cnne desolate wlufff , or worse, the low haunt where vice hides its 
head from honest day. There are only too man^ Uke that centre 
figme of Hood's poem, that can stand by the river's brink, *^ all 
bemeleas by night ; " and what is to become of the ofikpring of such 1 
Either die of eariy exposure, or, more hapless still, live blighted 
SDd miserable lives, a corse to ^emaelves and society that ^ey 
kannit like tilings of evlL To save such ehildrrai&om this fate, and 
to prevent others better bom but reduced by their parent's poverty 
or disBtpation, from descending to such a state, the Boys ana Girls' 
Hemea in this dty have their missions. 

THE BOTS' HOME. 

Tkia Home is situated on George street, near Gerrard street, and 
has an avecsge of fif^ inmatea, though at present there are only 
thirty-^iree reoei viog its protection ; there is an eager demand from 
wiovs fanners for the more grown boys, whom they are anxious 
to employ about their places, aa those who have been already ob- 
tained from the institution have given so much satisfaction. At 
tiw beipauung of last year there were fifty children on the rolls ; and 
this niu^ieir was increaaed by the admittance of thirty^^ht. Dur- 
ii^ the year, however, seventeen were withdrawn by their parents, 
six have been provided with situations, two have absconded, one 
has died, and ^hteen were placed with farmers on trial previous 
to {ftf{)frentioeship, reducing the numbw of those in the Home to 
foity^onr, which haa been still further reduced, from time to time, 
to the presentsmall number of thirty-^hree. There is ample accom- 
Btodation for more children, but the manaiqgiNnent is not in a posi- 
tion to increase the expenses of the Lwtitution. 

The a|;e at which the children are received is five, but this rule is 
semetinieB broken through in apeeial cases. Destitution is the daim 
£or the children's admittaio^e, and though a large proportion of 
them are orphans, such is not iii4)erAti;Yely necessary, as it is often 
considered, by the Committee t^kwt a child is worse off when placed 
within the oontuninatiiig is^Uencie of a.victoua pftrant than if de- 
prived of that relationship altogether. A few of the children are 
padd for at the rate of fl to (L50 a month, which, without giving 
the child any advani^e over another nwaoftained free of charge, 
ia sometemea a satiafaction to the person making the pay- 
ment, that while for the ridiculously small sum, the chUd is 
receiving every care and kindness, he is not absolutely a pauper on 
the funds of the inatitxition. The children may be adopted out at 
any age upon the payment of a small sum and satisfactory evidence 
gjhfen to the tnuttrort^ineas of the adopten, who must be of the 
Pfeetestant pexauaaion. Or, if not adopted sooner, at the age of 
twelve or thirteen they are sent to farmers on. trial for three months, 
«ad if their cojaduct be satisfactory, they are apprenticed on the 
{plbwiDg terms :-*-ti for the inrst year, and an additional dollar for 
eMh snueeeding year tUl the boy becomes of age, when the entire 
som ia liended him as something with which to commence life. 
ISiaiEe seems to be, however, a want in this as in another charity 
]tMj dwciribed, that of raising the pu|Hl or inmate to a higher 
ittma point than that in which he was found. It is much, but it is 



not enough that the institution should prevent them retoogradinff, 
it should also elevate ; and that all the inmates except those luloptea, 
whose after career, of course, depends upon the cgoumstances aaad 
disposition of the adopters ; that all the inmates should be laid out 
as farm labourers does not seem to be doing all that might be done 
for them. Some of these children are oflBq[>ring of those whose posi- 
tion would have been considerably higher were it not for some 
social evil or physical infirmity. Orphans of respectable mechanics, 
and illegitimate children of well circumstanced people, who perhaps 
pay for them at the institution, and who might, with great advantage 
to themselves, and benefit to society, be placed apprentices to trades 
or provided with education fitting them to hold mercantile situa- 
tions, according to tliair aptness for such positions ; but, doubtless, 
one answer coidd be given to these suggestions by the Directorate 
of the Institution, and that would be a want of funds to enable 
them to carry out such intentions ; but surely if this be the case, 
the citizens of Toronto, when acquainted with the circumstances, 
will not hesitate in coming forward to provide a fund for the better 
education of these children, and giving them a more suitable start 
in life. 

The boys get up at 7 a. m. in winter, and 6 a. m. in summer ; 
having washed and flressed, there are morning prayers, after which 
brealdast at 7.30. As soon as this meal is over there are more 
prayers and instruction in the bible till 9 a. m. , when the grown up 
Doys go to the neighbouring Common School. Dinner takes place at 
noon, after which school is resiuned till 4 p. m. , and from that to tea 
time, at 6. 15, is devoted to play ; and after tea till bed time, which 
is according to the age of the inmates, from 6 to 8, is devoted to'^e 
same object, excejjt twice a week, when the time is occupied in 
singing lessons. The appearance of the school in all departments, 
whether the dormitories, which are well ventilated and have a fresh 
wholesome smell about them, or the school rooms, wliich are won> 
derf ully dean, or the large appartment where the children recreate, 
or the basement where the cooking, and washing of the children as 
well as clothes is carried on, all speak well for the excellent manage 
nient of the Institution ; and if one thing more were needed, the 
appearance of tlio children themselves supply the want, and the 
report of the medical attendant, which shows the small amoimt of 
sickness among the children. This is highly creditable to the ma- 
tron, whom circumstances have placed in the position of a mother 
to those who never new the blessings of a mother's love ; and this 
arduous undertaking of looking after the requirements of sudi a 
number of children many of them of that critical age reqiiiring the 
most constant care, is performed by the matron, assisted by one 
teacher and the servants^ 

SUNDAY AT THE HOME. 

The children, accompanied by the matron, attend a Protestant 
Church in the morning, and after dinner reHgious instruction is given 
to them by a number of young ladies of the city (who are not un- 
frequently accompanied by earnest young gentlemen — ^the bees after 
the flowers !) The attention of these cMldren, and their readiness 
of answering, though tlie questions did seem rather of the set kind, 
were very satisfactory, and their singing, with musical accompani- 
ment, was pleasing. The beneficial influence of musio cannot be 
too strongly commented on, and its refining power is well known, 
and while its professional votaries are too often, unfortimately, ad- 
dicted to intoxication, it is rarely that the grave charges in the 
calendar are laid to the door of a musician. The walls of the insti- 
tution are adorned with several laige sized coloured prints and 
engravings, which take away the naked charity aspect of many of 
the public schools, and give it a certain home air, which cannot be 
without its effect on the pupils, who will, in future years, look back 
upon the matron and the place as among their dearest recollections. 

girls' home. 

The Girls' Home and Public Nursery is situated on Gerrard street, 
and has an annual attendance of between fifty and sixty. At the 
beginning of last year there were thirty-seven children on the roll, 
fourteen in the Home and twenty-three in the Nursery. During 
the year the latter received twenty-six and the former twenty-four, 
making a total of eighty-seven. Of these, eleven went to service, 
the same number were adopted, two died, thirteen were removed by 
parents, and one was sent to the House of Industry, leaving forty- 
nine children in the Home, which number is increased at present to 
sixty-seven, and of these there are fifteen little boys, the remainder 
being girls. The children are received in the Nursery as early as 
eighteen months old, and the boys are kept till they are seven years 
of age, when they may be sent to the Boys' Home, though not un- 
frequently the matron, having watched their progress from infancy 
to that age, retains them still and tries to have them adopted. 
There is no stated age for the girls to leave the institution ; the only 
rule observable is, in the case of their not being adopted, to allow 
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iliem io remain till they are fit for Bervice. And here, as in the 
other home, the same defect is observable ; the inmates, no matter 
how respectable her parents may hare been, can only look forward 
to a very low position in life, and there is many a bright and intel- 
ligent facetunong the little band, that you would wish better thin^ 
for than the life of a servant, and judging from their deftness m 
sewing and knitting, they would make valuable apprentices to dress- 
makers and milliners, if there were only the requisite fees to 
accompany them. Out of the entire number there are some ten or 
twelve for whom payments are made in sums varying from $1 to $2, 
even as high, in a few instances, as $6 a month. The work of this 
establishment, and the care and anxiety evolving out of the charge 
of children so young is considerable, and is performed in a most 
efficient manner by the matron, assisted by her daughter, with a 
nurse, hoiuemaid and cook under them, and the aid of the eldest 
sirls, who, with that instinct that first displays itself in the care of a 
doll, make themselves usefid as young mothers to the infants in the 
house. 

The hour for rising is 6 a.m., with breakfast at 6.45, the time 
between being occupied in washing and prayers. After breakfast 
the eldest girls, in turn, go marketing, sew, knit, and atten'd to the 
duties of the house. School commences at 10, and continues till 
12.30 — the dinner hour — and after dinner till supper, at 5, the time 
is spent in house-work and play. The young children go to bed at 
7 o clock, while the others remain up a couple of hours longer. 
The eldest girl in the Home is fiteen years, and the average age is 
from six to seven. The aspect of the entire establishment, from 
garret to basement, is marked by cleanliness ; and the children 
themselves have a wholesome, well cared-for look, contrasting so 
pleasantly with the gaunt neglect observable in the waifs and strays 
m the streets. They are all tidily dressed, but still are, by no 
means, show children, who are kept from needful exercise and play, 
for fear of soilmg their frocks ; and their laughter and fun in the 
play-room, and tiie happiness which shows itself in their appear- 
ance, soon convinces that they are enjoying many of the comforts of 
home, that, but for this charity, they would never have known. 

Of all melancholy sighted perhaps one of the saddest is a neglected 
child. There is the germ of such great results, the hidden promise 
of such mighty fulfilments neglected ; and sad as the contemplation 
of this is, the case is made more sorrowful still, by reflecting that 
nothing in this world stands still, that child that might have ad- 
vanced in knowledge and goodness, is only hurrying forward to evil 
and destruction, a curse to itself, and spreading a contaminating 
influence on all with which it comes in contact. The child becomes 
the man, aiding the cause of purity or championing evil. Then how 
ought every hand, even from the most selfish feeling of self-protec- 
tion, if there were no higher motive, how ought every hand to be 
ready to aid these institutions ; but they come with a higher appeal. 
Little children, that the Blessed Master loved, appeal to you : 
they beseech you, with their tender suflering, to save tliem from a 
life of sin and misfortune. They are hungry, give the^i meat ; they 
are tliirsty, give them drink ; naked, clothe them ; homeless, take 
them in, and hear the words from Heaven greeting you : '* Inas- 
much as ve have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me." — Toronto Telegraph. 

III. iiagrApliial 3M(ht». 

1. THE HON. GEORGE J. GOODHUE. 

The Hon. Mr. Goodhue, after a long illness, died at London last 
Tuesday night. He was one of the oldest settlers in that Western 
district. The Frototype says : '' The deceased came to this part of 
the countiy in the year 1822, from Massachusetts, United States, 
settled in Westminster, and opened a general store on the farm at 
present owned by Mr. Nelson Norton. He afterwards removed 
to London, and was appointed postmaster until the appointment of 
the present incumbent, Mr. L. Lawless. In 1832, he formed a 
partnership with Mr. L. Lawrason, the present police magistrate, 
in a general mercantile business, in this city. This venture proved 
very prosperous, and when Mr. Goodhue retired from the firm, in 
1840, he had realized what was then considered a large amount of 
money. During the rebellion, Mr. Goodhue took no active part in 
mUitary OfierationB, and did not attach himself to any of the mili- 
tary companies. He was a Reformer of the Baldwin school. He 
was subsequently appointed a member of the Legislative Council. 
After the cGssolution of partnership with Mr. Lawrason, in 1840. 
Mr. Goodhue, by devoting his attention to loaning money and 
speculation, amassed a princely fortune, which is variously esti- 
mated at from half a million to a million dollars. The deceased 
wtm an active member of the English Church up to the time of his 
death, at the advanced age of seventy-one." 



2. COL. J. B. ASKIN. 

Col. J. B. Askin, one of the most widely known residents of theWce* 
tern Peninsula, died recently at his residence in Westminster, near 
London, at the patriarchal age of 82. He was identified with the early 
settlement of the London district, and was known and respected by 
nearly the whole of the population. Col. Askin was bom in Detroit^ 
in 1787, his father being then a trader in the employ of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, and his mother a fuU-bloodea Indian woman 
of one of the western tribes. In the war of 1812, the deceased 
served on the British side, and was present at the capture of Fort 
McHenry. After the close of the war he was appointed derk of the 
peace for the western district, which included all the western coun- 
ties, the court-house and jail being located at Victoria, Long Point. 
In 1832, he removed to London, then a backwoods hamlet, where 
he has since resided. He held several offices connected with the 
settlement of Crown lands, and took an active part in inducing pop- 
ulation to flow into the productive country around London. He 
was president of the Middlesex Agricultural Association till 1867. 
He saw many changes during his long and eventful life, and went 
down to the grave lamented by all acquainted with him. His wife, 
one son, Dr. Askin, of Chatham, and two daughters survive him. 



3. DONALD McDonald, ESQ. 

By thp death of Mr. McDonald, formerly proprietor of the Tranr 
script, Montreal has lost one of her oldest and most highly es- 
teemed citizens, and the printing profession one of its oldest . and 
best members. Mr. McDonald was bom in 1798 in the parish of 
Chronyardt, Inverness- shire, but the family moved to Glasgow when 
he was five years old. In that city he learned the printing buaineai, 
and in 1815 emigrated to Canada. The family went to Lochiel, in 
the County of Glengarry, but Mr. McDonald remained in Montreal, 
working at his trade in the Gazette office, then owned by Mr. Brown. 
In 1824 he became foreman of the Herald office, then owned by 
Archibald Ferguson, Esq., and continued to fulfil in a yery able 
manner the duties of that responsible position till Mr. Fexsfoson 
sold the establishment in 1834. Mr. McDonald then formed a 
partnership with Mr. John Lovell, and commenced the Trantcrif^y 
of which he afterwards became sole proprietor, and which he caxned 
on for thirty years. He then, on account of advanced age, disposed 
of it, and under the name of the Daily JSewi and Weekly Tratiacripi 
it is still continued by his first partner. Mr. McDonald never took 
any very decided stand in politcs or public affairs ; but, as a busi- 
ness man, he was very higmy respected for his courtosy and probity, 
and in private life his viri;ues endeared him to all who knew him. 
Eminently kind, gentle and generous, he lived in charity with all 
men and was especially considerate for the poor and the hcdpless. 
His partner in life for the last thirty years was like-minded, and 
though he was connected with the Church of Rome, and she with 
the Presbyterian Church, they never had a jar. Whatever thev 
invited their friends to a party he was careful to see that as mu<^ 
as the party cost was given to the poor, and he would never allow 
any applicant for charity to be turned away witiiout some relief, 
lest he might, as he said, be turning away Christ from his door. 
He has freoiiently told the writer of this notice that his pastors, 
whether in Scotland or Canada, never forbade him to read the 
Bible, but rather exhorted him to the practice, which was with him 
a lifelong one ; and next to the Bible, as he said himself, he rained 
the Wit^iess, notwithstanding its occasional hard raps, as he called 
them, at his religion. These he overlooked, he said^ for he belieTed 
they were conscientiously given. He was a true Catholic, in the 
only correct acceptation of that term, loving all and desiring to do 
good to all, so far as he could, without distinction of creed or origin. 
Indeed, the description of Nathaniel applied peculiarly to Sm, 
namely, *' An Israelite in whom there is no guile." Though he 
died in communion with the Church of Rome, the Rev. Mr. Gib- 
son, his wife's pastor, was witii him at the end, which was emi- 
nently calm and peaceful In his own words, he died trusting 
in Jesus. — Witness. 



4. Mr. EDMUND HODGES. 

Mr. Edmund Hod^, a veteran of the war of 1812, died at his 
residence, near Nanticoke, on the 7th inst. , in tiie 74th year of his 
age. He was one of the first settlers in the township of Walpole, 
to which place he went at the close of the war. The deceasedwas 
one of those native Canadians, who nobly volunteered to meet the 
foe, though a mere youth at the breaking out of the war, and served 
with distinction during the continuance of the same, attaining the 
rank of Ensign, He was present at many of the principal battles 
of the war, such as Lund/s Lane, Chippewa, and Queenstown 
Hights. 
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bli^ Men. FogB, Ist, 30kh. Hail, 8th, 12th. Kain, 4th, 5th, 12th, 14th, 
leth, aSth, 30th. Snow, 5th— 7th, 9th, Uth— 13th, 16th— 17th, 19th— 23rd, 
27th. Month very cold and stoimy. On night of 22nd, snow fell to deptn 
of 6 tnchfie, hut on 29th and 30th, nearly all disappeared. Two very heavy 
wi nd sionnB, the former 4th to 8th, with a slight loll on 6th, and the latter 
from 16th to 18th— very heavy gales in both cases. 

Hamilton.— On 7th, at 9.20 P.M., meteor SW, 40* hi^h, fell towards SW; 
afe9.d0 !p.M., meteor in SW near horizon, brilliant, (Hsappeared beneath 
horuEon. HaU, 10th, 13th, 17th, 27th. High winds, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
8th, »th, 18th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 30th. Snow, 6th, 7th, 8th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 
1701, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 24tb. Bain, 4th, 5th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 
2dth, 27th, 29th, 30th. 

Pembroke.— On 18th, lunar halo. Eain, 2nd, 5th, 30th. Snow, 6th, 7th, 
8th, Ipth, 17th, 19th, 20th— 23rd, 27th, 29th. Weathsr unusually fine till 
5th, when a severe wind storm began, which lasted till the 8th, being at its 
height on 7th; the temperature fell during the storm, and continued low till 
near the end of the month. Wind storms also 9th, 10th, 13th. Snow 2 feet 
deep in woods, impeding lumbering. Ottawa river frozen over 22nd, but 
pamy broken up oy the rain of 30th. 

Pbtehborough. — On 3rd and 4th, Indian summer. On 4th, began blow- 
ing about 9.40 P.M., and blew hard occasionally during night ; about 5.35 
AkM., on 6th, force 6 occasionally, barometer 28.763; not an unusual storm. 
7th, very high wind during night; about 3 A.M., 8th, force sometimes 7. On 
17th, first sleighing; bade coimtiy lakes closed by ice. 18th, blew very hard 
at night again, force about 6. loth, part of wide halo at NEZ. 21th, fog 
over river and lake. 2dth, auroral light at NH from about 8 tiH about 10 
'P.M. 30th, heavy wet foe at 7 A.M. Rain, 4tb, 5th, 29th. 30th. Snow, 
9th— 8th, 16th— 20th, 22nd, 23rd. Hail, 5th. Month very imBeaflonablc : 
cold weather sot in early; sky unusually clouded; atmospheric changes very 
sadden, aa indicated by the barometer on several occasions. 

SiMCOB.— Wind storms (violent), 5th, 8th, 18th. Snow, 8th, 19th, 2:5rd- 
Rain, 5th, 17th, 20th, 30th. The first week of November, Indian summer. 

Stbaivobd. — 1st and 3rd, Indian summer. 5th, mill x>ond free from ice. 
7th, iniW pond frozen second time. Wind storms, 4th^ 5th, 7th, 8th, 16th, 
17th, 22ncL 30th. Fogs, 2nd, 3rd, 13th, 29th, 30th. Snow, 5th— 11th, 13th, 
ISS— 22nd, 27th, 30th. Rain, 4th, 5th, 16th. 17th, 29th, 30th. The snow 
fall, as to both depth and duration, by far the largest in November, since 
the esti^^lishment of the station in 1860. 



hahj! Wind storms, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 17th. Fog, 24th. Rain, 4th, 5th, 
16th, 29th, 30th. Snow, 6th, 16th— 20th, 22nd, 27th. Month remarkable 
for c<mnderable and abrupt changes in the barometric pressure. We regret 
to state that the observer suspended operations from 7th to 14th, rendering 
it impoflBible to produce a statonent of monthly results from his station. 



sc 



1. REMARKABLE BAROMETER MOVEMENT. 

FROfiC THB Toronto MAaNBTic Observatory. 

The f oUowiAg table gives the reading of the barometer (corrected 
to 32°) commencing Saturday moniing, at 8 a. m. , when it stood at 
its ordinary height : — 



Barometer. 

.Tan.1, 8a.m 29.65 

« 2 p.m 29.58 

" 4 p.m 29.57 

" 10 p.m 29.40 

" midnight 29.37 

Jan. 2,8a.m 29.01 

10 a.m 28.85 

I0.30.a.m 28.78 

11 a.m 28.71 

noon 28.64 

1 p.m 28.66 

2 p.m 28.47 



SI 
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Barometer. 

Jan. 2, 3 p.m 28.40 

4 p.m 28.34 

5 p.m 28.28 

6 p.m 28.2;3 

7 p.m 28.21 

8 p.m 28.18 

9 p.m 28.17 

9.30 p.m 28.17 

10 p.m 28.18 

11 p.m 28.25 

Jan. .3, 6 ajn 28.71 

8 a.m 28.81 
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The moat rapid fall was at the rate of fifteen hundredths of an 
inoh per hour, and took place between 30 a. m. and 10:30 a. m. on 
Simday morning. The greatest depression, 28.17, which occurred 
at 9:30 p. m. on Sunday, j^as lower by twelve hundredths of an 
inch than any reading before recorded at the Observatory. 

ri. T. K. 



2. CELESTIAL PHENOMENA IN 1860. 

Ihiring the past year, the accounts of one phen<Mnenon alter 
anotheroaYe succeeded each other with a rapidity which ib start- 
ling. EarUiquakes have been conunon occurrences ; volcanic erup- 
tions have oome to be expected aa items of daily news ; an eclipse, 
svidh as is but rarely to be seen, has taken place ; and several in- 
teresting meteors have been observed. There comes now the des- 
cription of a strange discovery which has been recently made, and 
wliich transcends ^most all the wonders whicli have been manifested 
since the apparitions in the heavens which were seen previous to, 
and appeared to foreteil, the fall of Jerusalem. In the Southern 
skies, Aujutralasian ask'onomers have long watched, with-interest, a 



singular object. Of a class with the remarkable njsbuLa whiok sur- 
rounded the constellation of Orion in our own hemisphere, the 
'' nebula in Argo exceeds it in brilliancy almost in the same «|egree 
as the sun does the sAoon." The Orion nebula can be seen only on 
the darkest nights, but that of Argo shines as glorioualy aa a star of 
the third magnitude, ' ^ and is scarcely obliterated b^ tne effulgence 
of the full moon." 

This splendid object has been, of omuse, gresAly noticed, but, 
nearly a year ago, a report came, taken frojn the observatione of a 
small telescope of five inches aperture, that ihe wonderful ma^e was 
changing entirely in character. Sir Jolm Herschell avers that this 
information was of a most important character. Proceedings were 
immediately taken for hastening the completion of the grea^> Mel- 
bourne telescope, which is a reflector of four feet in diameter — and 
this is now at work. The news coming from it more than confirms 
the previous intelligence. 

It seems that the nebula has not only changed in fonn, but has 
actually shifted and drifted about the heavens, while the stars con- 
nected with it have retained their positions ; apparently showing 
that the nebular and stellar systems are unconnected, and at different 
distances from the earth. 

But on closer inspection a far more wonderful phenomenon than 
the shifting, strange though it is, of the beautiful nebula was dis- 
covered. The star Eta Argus, which is said to be the most wonder- 
ful object in the whole heavenly expanse, has undergone an appar- 
ently miraculous metamorphosis in brilliancy. This star was marked 
in Halley's catalogue as a fourth rate ; in Lacailles', two ceniuiies 
later, as of the second magnitude ; in 18i3 it surpassed every star 
in the heavens except the Dog Star. At present it cannot be seen 
at all with the naked eye. 

Without going deeply into the causes of these extraordinaiy 
manifestations, it appears probable that the singular electric com- 
motions which axe at present going on in the chromosphere of tiie 
«un are not unlikely to have exercised material influence on the 
brightness of the stars. It is well known that there is at present a 
large current or column of elec^clightshooting out to an enormous 
distance from the verge of the sun's atmosphere, and it ^ay be that 
the reflection which certain of the nearer stars must naiunLlly take 
from this pillar of light may have the eflfect, not only of bringing 
themselves into extra brilliancy, but of dim Tning and casting into 
shade stars of greater distance from our earth. — 5lohe. 



3. WEATHER WISDOM. 

A rosy sky at sunset, whether clear or cloudy, indicates fine 
weatlier; an Indian-red tint at sunset foreshadows ra/in. A rpd 
sky in the morning, bad weather, or much wind — perhaps rain. A 
gray sky in the morning, fine weather ; a high dawn, wind ; a low 
dawn, fair weather. 

Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine weather, with moderate 
or light breezes ; hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, 
gloomy, blue sky is windy ; but a light bright blue sky indicates 
fine weather. Generally, the softer clouds look the less wind (bnt 
perhaps more rain) may be expected ; and the harder, more ' 'greasy,^' 
rolled, tufted, or rugged, the stronger the coming wind wiD prove. 
Also a bright yeUow sky at sunset presages wind ; a pale yellow, 
wet ; and a greenish, sickly-looking color, wind and rain. iThiis, 
by the prevalence of red, yellow, or other tints, the coming weather 
may be foretold very nearly ; indeed, if aided by instruments, i^ 
most exactly. Small, inky-looking clouds foretell rain ; light ecud- 
clouds, driving across heavy masses, show wind and rain; but if 
alone, may indicate wind only. 

High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon, or stars in a direc- 
tion different from that oi the lower clouds, or the wind then felt 
below, portend a change of wind towards their direction. After 
fine clear weather, the first signs in the sky of a coming change are 
usually light streiiks, curls, wisps, or mottded patches of white dis- 
tant clouds, which increase, and are followed by an over-cs8ti|ig of 
murky vapor that grows into cloudiness. This appearance, more 
or less oily or watery, as wind or rain will prevail, is an inf^lible 
sign. 

Usually, the higher or more distant such clouds seem to bo, the 
more gradual but general the coming change of weajfcher will ppcove. 

Lignt^ delicate, quiet tints or colonr, with soft un^pfined forins of 
clouds, mdicate and accompany fine weather ; but ga|U(Iy or unjusual 
hues, with hard, definitely-outb'ned clouds, foretell rain, and pro- 
bably strong wind. 

Misty clouds forming or hanging on heights show wind and rain 
coining, if they remain, increase, or descend ; if thjey rise or dis- 
perse, the weather will improve, or become fine. 

When sea-birds fly out early, or far to seaward, moderate wind 
and fair weather may be expected ; when they hang about the land. 
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or ow it, tfomeiimM ily inkund, expect a itrong wind with stormy 
wx4her> Am many onatuxes besideB birds are affected b^ the ap- 
proxe h of rain or wind, such indication ahould not be sbi^ted by 
«iy observer who wiahee to foresee weather, or e(mipare its varia- 
tipoB. lliera are other signs of a coxainff chaoge in the weather 
taMvn l«aa generally than may be desirabley and therefore worth 
seiioe ; inww •• when birds of long flighty — ^rooks, swallows, or 
nthfTWi bang abont home^ and fly np and down, or low, rain or wind 
mmy 1»a expeoted. Also whan anirqalB seek sheltered i^boes instead 
of spiTf ding e^er their usual range ; whan pigs carry straws to their 
ityies; whea smoke from chimneys does not ascend readily ^or 
^nif^ upwards during calm), an unfavorable change is probable. 

Daw ia an indication of ^e weather ; so is feg. Neither of these 
two fonBations occur under an overcast sky, or when there is much 
wind. OrcwtfoBslly one sees fog rolled away as it were by wind, 
bofc saldemor never actually formed while it is blowing. 

Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near the horizou ; distant 
^jeata, such as hilLs, unusually visible, or raised (bv refraction) ; 
lad wfaiat ia tenne<l '* a good /ieartng day/* may be mentioned 
immsg aagna of wet, if not wind, to be expected. More than usual 
twinkling of the Btars, indistinctness, or apparent multiplication of 
the moon'a horns, haloes, *^ wind dogs," and the rainbow, are more 
or Isaa ajgnifU'snt oi increasing wind, if not approaching rain with 
or withofvt wind. — [Abridged from Admiral Fitsrov's Ob$er9atian» 
•» Wmiher^ in the Barometer Manual, published by the London 
Board of Trade.] 

4. HOW TO JUDGE THE AVEATHER BY THE SKY. 

The colors of the sky at particular times afford wonderfully good 
guidance. Not only does a rosy sunset presage fair weather, but 
Ihere ace ortfaer tints whidi speak with clearness and accuracy. A 
Wi^t yellow in the evening indicates wind ; a pale yellow wet j a 
neutral grav color constitute a favourable sight in the evening—^an 
unfavourable one in the morning. — ^The douos are full of meaning 
in themselves. If their forms are soft, undefined, and feathery, the 
weather will be fine ; if the edges are hard, sharp and definite, it will 
be &>nL Generally speaking, any deep, unusual hues betoken wind 
or rain, wliile the more quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 
Simple aa these maxims are, the British Board of Trade has thought 
fit to publish them for the use of seafaring men. 



5. SIGNS OP FOUL WEATHER. 

By Dr. Jennxb. 

The koSow wmds beein to blow ; 
The domU look blaJcf the glan it low; 
Itie aootfiUU dmB% the tpamBU ekfp. 
And jpifiert from their cobwebe petp. 
Last night the sun went pale to bod. 
The moon m halves hid her head. 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see, a raiawovo spans the sky. 
The toalls art damp, the ditches smell. 
Closed is the pink-e^ed pimpernel. 
Hark I how tne chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty^s joints are on the rack ; 
Her corns with shooting pains torment her. 
And to her bed mitimely sent her. 
Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowl ciyt 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snor&ng swine ! 
The busjfjfy disturbs the kine. 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he singit. 
Puss, on the hearth, with vel/oetpaws. 
Sits wiping o'er her withered jaws. 
The smoke from chimneys right ascendit, 
Then, spreading, bctck to earth it bends. 
The vriml, unsteady, vetr$ around. 
Or settling in the south is found. 
Through me clear stresms ihejisiies rise, 
AndntmMy catch the incautions^Mv. 
The glow-worms curious, dear and bright, 
fUumed the dewy hUl last night. 
At dusk the sqaalid toad was seen, 
IJke quadruped, stalk o'er the green. 
The whirling wind the dust obeys. 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And m n russet coat is dress'd. 
The sky is green, the air is still ; 
llie laeUow blackbird's voice is riirill. 
The d^g, bo altered ia his taste. 



Quits mutton bones on grass to feast. 

Behold the rooks, how odd their flight,— 

They imitate the gUding Inte, 

And seem precipitate to fall. 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

The tender coUs on backs do lie. 

Nor heed the traVller passing by. 

In fiery red the sun doth rise. 

Then wades through clouds to mount the skies. 

Twill surely ram, we see't with sorrow, 

No working in the fields to-morrow. 



The * * young moon with the old moon in her anus " is a sign of 
bad weather in the temperate zones of the middle latitudes, — ^pro- 
bably becauie the air is then exceedingly clear and transparent. 



0. AN ARCTIC PICTURE. 

Lieutenant Payer, who accompanies the German North Pole ex- 
pedition in a scientific ca|)acity, has written to the Noiih-Oermau 
Correspondent an interestmg account of the progress of the work 
under date of July 15. He gives the following picture of tlie 
remarkable scenery of the North Sea : 

^* Yesterday the calm sea and quiet air formed a picture of the 
most perfect peace. The ship lay almost motionless on the deep 
blue transparent water. At noon to-day, when the fog cleared off, 
the white borders of the ice-pack, with its blue shadows and rifts 
lay before us, at about three hundred paces distance, broken, and 
in rugged and cold sublimity. It reminded us at once of the pic- 
turesque end of an immense glacier, and the wind that blew in our 
faces was truly glacial. The ice, which at first appeared to form one 
great close wall, proved when we approached it to be split into wild 
masses and fields ; the latter are often miles in length. Still no 
passage which the captain thought navigable showed i&elf . He was 
surprised to find the ice bo far to *iie east, as -last year it was not 
met with till 15 degrees west longitude. The continually shifting 
mist brought us in the afternoon within fifteen paces of the ice. 
The roll of the surf, the mournful and monotonous fall of the water 
which flows in blue cascades from the vast masses of ice, the low 
soimd of the ice-fields as they grate against each other, and even the 
sea-gulls as they sit on their edges and are rocked on the waves — 
every detail of tiie Arctic world, at whose gates we were standing, 
awoke a deep and awe-filled interest. By far the greater part of 
the ice seemed to have been formed in the sea ; the dirty difls which 
come from the glaciers were rare. 

'* The forms of the great separate blocks are of the most romantic 
kind ; they realize almost every picture the imagination can con- 
ceive ; for the most part, however, they are ovemaneing clifb or 
pear-shaped masses, the stalk being washed away by the waves un- 
til at last it breaks. The pieces brought on board had a rough and 
porous surface, and were in a state of transition from a crystalline 
to a fibrou« condition, being also full of cavities filled with air and 
water. This proved they were melting. Both solid and crystalline 
pieces are to be found. It is well known that the poller ice is free 
from salt, as the water in the process of crystalization throws out 
all foreign substances. Our first tssk is now to find the Hansa, to 
take the rest of our coal and provisions on board, and then to steam 
through the ice to Pendulum Island. If we do noi find her soon 
we must be content with what we have^ as it is doubtful whether we 
shall meet her again." 

7. WHERE THE SUN DOES NOT SET. 

The following graphic passage ia from the description of 
a scene witnessed by a Mr. Campbell and his party, in the 
north of Norway, from a cliff 1,000 feet above the sea : — 
*' The ocean stretched away in silent vastness at om: feet ; 
the sound of its waves scarcely reached our airy lookout ; away in 
the norUi, the huge old sun swung low along the horizon, like the 
slow beat of the pendulum in the tall clock of our grandfather's 
parlour comer. We all stood silent, looking at our watches. 
When both hands came together at twelve, midnight, the full 
round orb hung triumphantly above the wave — a bridge ofgold run- 
ning due north spanned the water between us and him, Inere he 
shone on silent majesty which knew no setting. We involuntarily 
took off our hats ; no word was aid. Combine, if you can, the 
most brilliant suniise and sunset you ever saw, and its beauties 
will pale before the gorgeous colouiing which now lit up the ocean, 
heaven and mountain. In half an hour the sun had swung up per- 
ceptibly on his beat, the colours changed to those of momiqf , a 
fraah breese rippled over the flood, one songster after another piped 
up in the. grove behind us—we had slid into another ilay.'* 
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VI. |@aiji«Uattie«uis. 

1. ONE WORD, 

BT MBS. ▲. CAMPBELL. 

One word ! one little word ! 

A heard may aching he^ 
And you may fill the void 

By look of sympathy. 

One word ! one little word ! 

It will not cost you much ; 
But if 'tis sweetly given, 

It may some grieved one touch. 

One word ! one little word, 

To one inclined to stray, 
May kindly check in time. 

And keep him in the way. 

One word ! one little word. 

Of trust, or hope, or love, 
May prove the very turning point, 

That leads to Heaven above. 

One word ! one little word. 

Angry and harshly said. 
May, like corrosive add. 

Bum deep where'er 'tis laid. 

One word ! one little word. 

Perchance it be the last. 
May carry sad remembrance, 

When out day is past. 

One word I one little word. 
May raise in judgment, too. 

In crushing down some broken reed, 
Some f eeole' one undo. 

One word ! one little word, 

May brighten a life o'er, 
And ulver line its clouds, 

When we are here no more. 

One word ! one little word ! 

We little heed the power, 
That we send floating idle. 

The offspiing of the hour. 

One word ! one little word I 

O Lord ! in pity bend 
To set a watch upon our lips, 

That we may not offena. 

One word ! one little word ! 

In right the heart to say. 
Give, LKDrd before the night. 

Steals dark on now day. 

Quebec Gazette, 



2. FAITH IN GOD.— A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

A naval officer being at sea in a dreadful storm, his wife, who 
was sitting in the cabin near him, filled with alarm for the safety of 
the vessel, was so surprised with his composure and serenity, that 
she cried out : — 

** My dear, are you not afraid ? How is it possible you can be 
80 calm in such a dreadful storm V* 

He rose from his chair, lashed to the deck, supporting himself by 
a pillar of the bed-place^ drew his sword, and pointing it to the 
breast of his wife, exclaimed : — 

** Are you afraid of that sword f * 

She instantly answered **No." 

" Why ?" said the officer. 

'' Because," rejoined the lady, ** I know that it is in the hands 
of my husband, and he loves me too well to hurt me." 

" Then," said he, "remember, I know in whom I believe, and 
that He holds the winds in His fists and tlie waters in the hollow of 
His hands." 

3. HALLOWE'EN AT BALMORAL CASTLE, 

This time-honoured festival was duly celebrated at Bal> 
moral Castle in a manner not soon to be forgotten. As 
the shades of evening were closing in upon the Strath, num^ 
bers of torch lights were observed approaching the Castle 



both from the cottages on the eastern portion of the esfcate 
and also those on the west. The torches from the western side 
were probably the more numerous, and as the different groups 
gathered together the effect was very fine. Both parties met in 
front of the Castle^— the torch-bearers numbering nearly one hun- 
dred. Along with those bearing the torches were a great many 
people belonging to the neighborhood. Dancing was commenced 
by the torch-bearers dancing a " Hulaohan '' in fine style, to the 
lilting strains oC Mr. Ross, the Queen's piper. The effect was 
greatly heightened by the display of lights of various colors from 
the top of the staircase of the Tower. After dancing for some time 
the torch-bearers proceeded round the Castle in martial order, and 
as they were proceeding down the granite staircase at the noith- 
west comer of the Castle the procession presented a singularly 
beautiful and romantic appearance. Having made the circuit of 
the Castle, the remainder of the torches were thrown in a pile at Uie 
south-west comer, thus forming a large bonfire, which was speedily 
augmented with other combustibles until it formed a burning mass 
of huge proportion, round which dancing was spiritedly carried on. 
The fiames of the bonfire shot up to an immense height, illuminating 
the Castle wall with a ruddy glare, while the figures of the dan- 
cers, in their agile and grotesque movements, were shown to great 
advantage. The play of %ht and shade on the groups of interest- 
ed spectators was not the least attractive part of the interesting 
spectacle. Fun and daffin' were not, of course, wanting where so 
many 

" Merry friendly countra folks 

Togethei- did convene, 
To bum their nits, an* pu* their stocks. 

And h&ud their Hallowe*en 

Fu' bUthe that night.*' 

Her Majesty witnessed the proceedings with apparent interest for 
some time, and the company enjoyed themselves none the less 
heartily on that account. — Jhimdee, Advertiser. 



4. RETIREMENT OF SIR WM. E. LOGAN. 

The retirement of Sir William E. Logan from the Geological Sur- 
vey will be received with regret by all who are acquainted with the 
faithful services which he has rendered to his country. Sir William 
Logan is a man of learning ; his achievements in his own particu- 
lar subject have earned the applause of scientific bodies in Europe, 
who are the best qualified to judge of their value. But Sir William. 
is also a man of strict honesty, and what is not so often found in. 
men of science, is possessed of remarkable common sense. Many 
times his statements in reference to economical minerals have been 
questioned — sometimes even with what appeared at the moment to 
be with justico. Experience, however, invariably proved him to be 
right. He has always wisely and prudently guarded his statements 
so as to prevent reckless expenditure of money in improductive 
mines, while he has given all needful encouragement to reasonable 
and intelligent hopes of a financial return. It is something for 
him to say in leaving the Survey that his statements have deceived 
no one ; tiiat not one dollar has been expended by reason of errors 
or too sanguine statements on his part. 

In the choice of his subordinates and]the expenditiire of moneys 
allotted to him by the Legislature, he has been all that the Govern- 
ment and the public could desire. It may safely be said that from 
no other department of tho Administration have such results been 
obtained as from the Greographical Survey. 

We part from Sir William Lugan with regret, but congratulate 
ourselves that, though laid aside from public duty, he^ still by no 
means incapable of labour ; and we trust that ne may live many 
years to enjoy the honours which he has so well earned. We know 
notliing of Mr. Selwyn, his successor, but Sir William Logan's re- 
commendation is sufficient of itself to secure his appointment ; the 
public will judge him afterwards by his labours. — ulobe. 



5. CANADIAN ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 

Attempts that have hitherto been made to establish an illustrated 
papQT in Canada have failed, owing chiefly to the difficulty of ob- 
taining the services of talented artists and wood engravers. The 
latest effort to found a Canadian first-class pictorizvL journal has 
been made by Mr. Geo. E. Desbarats, Queen's printer, who has 
furnished an office in Montreal, where the paper is publidied. Two 
numbers have already been printed, the editor being Mr. Alexan- 
der Robertson, lately of the Ottawa Titnes. We think tlie Cafiadi4Mn 
Illustrated News is a success. Tho pa^ior used, the letter-press and 
the general arrangement are all fully up to the best standard, and 
the illustrations are improving. A process known as the ''Leggo- 
type," by which impressions are transferred directly to the wood 
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from photographs, has bsen adopted. It may be said that in my- 
fliil instsnces ihe process has been pursued with better sucoess — in 
thoie, for instance, where representations have been given of works 
by some of the old masters. As we have said, the literary matter 
of the Illustrated Nexcs is excellent, and the new venture should be 
Ulendly supported by all who are interested in the advancement of 
Csnftdisn art. 



VII. MnaimvX ^vAt\M%t%tt. 
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SAMMAR School Mastkrs' AssoaxTioK. — The third amiual 
■Mtmg of the Ontario Grammar School Jdasters' Association, was held 
k tks Music Hallf Mr. Tassie, of Oalt Grammar School, in the chair. 
Tbe ninntes of the preceding meeting having been read, the President 
Minered the following Address : — Gxntlkmen, — At the ammal meet- 
ng of our Association, held in August, last year, you came to the condu- 
MB that ouch a crtsia had arrived in the interests of higher education 
B the FioTince as to warrant your a^n assembling at the close of 
tki year, and in aooordance with this resolution we are met to- 
felkr to-day. In the printed notice before me, three subjects are sub* 
■ittad for jroiur consideration, viz : — 1. Superior Education in Ontario — 
t^nMnal consideration of the interests involved. 2. The best mode of 
dvitisg the sense of the people on the subject of Grammar School Edu- 
citiim. 3. The moat advantageous curriculum for Grammar Schools — 
thenbjects oMtsidered particularly with reference to effective instmc- 
tioa is (a) Physical Science, (6) The En^h Language and Literature. 
Smee our last meeting the two Bills which were uien before the country 
lare been withdrawn. I must say, in regard to the one relating to the 
CoomMii Schools, that I regret its sbandonment for two reasons. First, 
OS Mcoont of the admirable provision contained in it for the examina- 
tioaoi teachers by the establishment of a Central Board ; and, second- 
ij, for the clause relieve to compulsory attendance, so far, at least, as 
tBvas and cities are concerned. Such an enactment would be benefi- 
sal to all Common Schools, at least, I believe, to the majority of them. 
Ai you are about to discuss Superior Education, I shall leave the matter 
in your hands, merely ezpressinff the hope that your deliberations may 
kid you to the conclusion that English must be made the basis of our 
lehools in order to render them useful to the people. Whilst sayine 
ttas, I must not be regarded as decrying the stv.dy of the Latin ana 
Gzesk Haaeim I yield to no one in high appreciation of their import* 
iBoe, bat the study of these is not incompatioie, and from a forgetful* 
BMi of this fact arises the many misapprehensions on the subject. In 
Moaection with Superior Education, there is one institution which has 
bMD prominently before the public for the last twelve months. I have 
ideience to Upper Canada College. I have hitherto, as you are aware, 
tiksn no part on this question from motives of delicacy. That such an 
•*w»*^*^ft| institation as Upper Canada College, fairlv administered, 
HBst exercise a most beneficial influence on higher education in the 
SNtntry at large every one will, I think, admit, and I am free to admit 
its infinence in this respect on the school with which I am connected. 
We most noty howeTcr, lose sight of its connection with the Grammar 
SofafOols in one respect, — I have reference to the exhibition which it an- 
ntally offers to the pupils of the country schools. These exhibitions, 
bowever advantafireous to Upper Canada College, have necessarily a 
■ost withering effect on the schools from whence the exhibitions are 
drawn. I merely draw your attention to the subject as constitatinff the 
duef, if not only, mevance under which the Grammar Schools labour 
m connection witii Upper Canada College. Before closing;, I would ad- 
vsrt to ths urgent great necessity for a school for Mechanical Engineer- 
ng— a trant which has the effect of sending our young men to a foreign 
aoontry to obtain instruction which cannot be had in their own. Such 
s sebool might readily be established in connection with the University 
of Toronto, and might be rendered in a measure self-sustaining, with 
mne help from Government. I would advise the appointment of a 
Coounittee to press the matter on the Government, and the authorities 
of the University, and with this suggestion I beg to close these few re- 
nuuts. 

GRAHMiLR SCHOOL TXXT BOOXS. 

The meeting then took up the subject of " Text Books," and after a 
ibort discusaion, it was movod by Mr. Woods, seconded by Mr. Hinks, 
That the Aasociation approves of the Beaderp as issued by the Council 
of PnbUc Instruction ; but would respectfully recommend that an ad- 
ditional Resuier should be prepared, emDodyiug selections frpm standard 
litsrature, smitable for the more advanced classes iu our Gramiuar 
Schools. ' Carried. On tJ^e subject of English Grammar being iutro- 
dooed, it 'was moved by Mr. Hinks, seconded by Mr. Kerkland, That 
tiie antiiorized English Grammar be submitted to a Committee composed 
of tiie following members : — Messrs. Seath, Tassie and Woods, Car- 
Tisd. Moved by Mr. Kirkland, seconded by Mr. Seath, That a Com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Hunter, Ball, Thorn and the mover be ap- 
pointed to report on our authorized Arithmetics. Carried. Moved by 
Mr. Woods, seconded by Mr. Thorn, That this Association recommend 
thai Harkness' Greek Reader be improved by embracing fuller informa- 
tion im the Grammatical department, and further iilustratiuni of the 
Qreek idioms by more copious extracts from Greek Literature, Car- 
iSed. 



OBAMMAR SCHOOL BILL. 

Moved by Mr. Lennox, seconded by Mr. Woods, That the following 
Masters be a Committee to draft a Grammar School Bill, to be submit- 
ted to the Asscxsiation at the next general meeting: Messrs. Strachan, 
Hodgson, Seath, Woods and Hunter. 

SUPXRXOR EDUCATION. 

Mr. Hunter (Dundas) said a very important chanse had been made in 
the manner of conducting Grammar Schools. Under the old system 
the classics were the basis of Grammar School education. Everything 
was moulded to suit that classical basis. In the new system, as he 
understood it, it was proposed to make English the basis. He saw in 
the papers of the day reference made to theTrussian system. In tiiat 
system, as he understood it, they had two classes of schools ; one they 
called the real Schulent or, as we would call them, mathemati<»d schools, 
and the other the Oymnaeia, Some advocate the establishment here of 
collegiate schools, which would be somewhat similar to the Prussian 
school. Now, the Grammar Schools are somewhat similar to the Prus- 
sian schools. In the recU Sckulen the classics are taken as a basis ; in the 
VynfinaMa^ the teaching was of a more practical character. It was quite 
clear to him that if we adopted the Prussian system, it should be adopted 
in its entirety. If the colleKiate institutes were to be considered as Uym' 
na»\a^ the hish schools uiould be made equal to the real Schalfn of 
Prussia. And all this change that he had been speaking of must evi- 
dently be accompanied by a similar change in our Umvendty. The 
Grammar Schools must occupy an intermediate position between the 
Common Schools and the University. If so, tiie University system 
must be modified greatly, he should say, by establishing a new degree 
of Bachelor of Science, having a course specially arranged similar to the 
training in the High Schools. Mr. Seatn — It is practicidfy done in the 
University. Mr. Hunter said it was so in some measure. It would be, 
perhaps, easier to have a distinctive degree, as in the English Universi- 
ties. It was quite clear to him, that if the High School system were 
adopted it would be necessary to frame a curriculum to correspond with 
that of the University. Otherwise, there would be nothing definite for 
which the boys would be working. Now, in taking English as the basis, 
as it was proposed, the danger appeared to be that there would be no 
clearly defined line between the High Schools and the Common Schools. 
That was one difficulty that appeared to him in reading over ths pro- 
posed School Law. He feared there would be a kind (3 vanishing una 
between the two schools. The result would be that Grammar &hool 
money would be expend^, as had hitherto been done to a slisht degree, 
in Common School education. There was another point that tne meeting 
might very iuslly consider — ^the introduction of Physical Science into 
High School education. There was a point made by Mr. Young at the 
last meeting of this Association with resard to the Council of Public In- 
amiction. He umd that there should be an element of representation 
introduced into that body, or it should be entirely reconstructed and 
made wholly representative. That Council m^^t very materially affect 
the state of superior education in Ontario. The English Educational 
Council was supposed to guide education in England, and undoubtedly 
our own body, u fuUy administered, might do tne same, and probably 
will do the same for Ontario. In view of the importance of the duties 
devolving on this body, it was quite clear that the Association must 
not ignore its existence. It was <|uite clear also, that the present con* 
stitntion could not long be maintamed. The question of text books had 
brought the matter up, so that the Association could not utterly ignore 
the existence of the Council. Text books which did not meet the ap- 
proval of the best Grammar School Masters in the Province had been 
forced on the Grammar School Teachers. The Council had the cutting 
out of the curriculum too. The Grammar School, however, had to f^ 
low the University of Toronto in their curriculum, and the Council of 
Public Instruction had been given authority to model the curriculum for 
tie Grammar Schools. Either they must accept the University curricu- 
lum, or draw up one in opposition to it. Practically, therafore, tha 
Senate modelled the Grammar School curriculum, and the Universi^ 
must co-operate in carrying out anv scheme adopted by the Lemslature ; 
otherwise, the whole would be futile. The great trouble of the Gram- 
mar Schools hitherto has been a want of sympathy with the real diffi* 
culties that Grammar School masters had to encounter. Mr. Lennox — 
Do you consider the superior education of Canada a sucoess f Mr. Hun- 
ter said it was, partially, for it had been improved ; and he considered 
it had been improved from the individual efforts of Grammor School 
masters. Mr. Hodson (Weston) would just say that the success of the 
Grammar Schools had been attained in spite of the system, for the reg- 
ulations had really a tendency to keep down the Grammar School in- 
struction, rather than to exalt it. Mr. Woods said a ^at difficulty ex- 
isted in the many changes which were being made m the school laws. 
There were so many changes, so many regulations, and so many pe^ 
formances to be gone through, that in reality it kept the teachers on the 
stretch to find them all out. What was wanted was a stable S3r8tem. 
The Council of Pul)lic Instruction, as a body, he believed, was not alto- 
gether to blame. It was an unconscious body. One or two of its mem- 
bers did all the work, and the body had to bear all the blame for their 
blunders. Mr. Hunter said there was a want of sympathy with the dif- 
ficulties which the Grammar School masters had to contend aeainst. In 
the Education Office, no doubt, with the best intention in the world, 
they had devised a system which might answer one or twoplaoes, but 
which, it was undeniable, especially with regard to the last High School 
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Bill, would have been moet detrim^tal to the vast majority of scbools 
in the country. He now spoke of the efficient Grammar Schools, be- 
caaae, after deducting the less prosperous schools, there were still a 
lirgo number which were most efficient. Now, it would naturaUy be 
su^Kned that the Council of Public Instruction wotdd have had the 
framing of the School Bill ; but what were the facts of the case. A 
deputation of the Grammar School Association waited on Dr. McCaulto 
consult with him on the provisions of the Bill, 'and Dr. McCaul, who 
was certainly competent to offer an opinion on the subject, assured them 
thai he never had been consulted on the High School BUI, and he had 
never seen it. Dr. McCall, as all were aware, was the moet prominent 
member of the Council. Mr. Kirkland said Dr. Kyersou had to bear a 
groat deal of blame which he did not really deserve. In 1866 or *o7t he 
Drought in a Bill which, if it were before the country now, the mi^jority 
of teachers would say was a good Bill. He took it to Quebec, and every 
clause wa» taken out of it that was worth anything. There was every 
thing in that Bill that the Association now contended for. The Com- 
mon School Bill, which had met with general favour throughout the 
country^ had been torn to pieces by the Legislature. He thought these 
members of Parliament needed overlookins as much as the members of 
the Council of Public Instruction. He believed they should be taken ijf 
ehafige and educated themselves. Mr. Bail (ThoroUl) did not think the 
0QUe|;iate schools were needed. The Grammar Schools supplied all the 
olaaaical education that was requisite. Mr. Hodgson held that the 
principle of giving to CoUefliate Institutes au extra sum of $750 per year 
was quite au injustice to tLe large union schools that might be found in 
many parts of the Province, if these institutes were to be established at 
all. He thought the principle unfair. If, on reading the Grammar 
School Bill, it would be seen that the Grammar Schools were for the 
purpose of teaching the higher branches of English, the classics and 
mataematics lis far as was necessary, for preparing yotmg men for the 
University. He held that the principal object of Grammar Sohoola was 
for teachmg higher English branches and natural soieiu)es» and then 
clsflsics and matnematics sufficient to prepare for the University. He 
had no jealousy towards Upper Canada CoU^e. He only asked to have 
the Grammar Schools placed on fair terms with it. He thought U. C. 
CcUoca ahould be placed under the same regulations as the Grammar 
Sohodi. (Hear.) He believed it should be submitted to surveillance 
the Mme as the Grammar Schools, and to use the same text books, and 
then, perhaps, they would have a fair race in educational matters. The 
principal difficulty existed in the manner in which the Council of Public 
Xnalraction was managed. As an instance of this, he would relate an 
oooorranoe which happened not long ago. A Committee of two had been 
appointed to examine the Normal School at the close of the year, lliese 
two gentlemen never received a notice of their appointment even. The 
Secretary of the Council of Public Instruction never took the trouble to 
inform them of it. Now, if the Council v[eve composed, as it should 
have been, of men representing the public instruction of the country, 
the autJiority of the Chief Superintendent would not have boon ignored. 
The sooner there was an end to such despotism as that the bettor for 
the interaets of public instruction. Mr. Lennox could not sympathise 
with the last speaker with respect to the text books. If Upper Canada 
College pupUs were able to take away so many prizes in the University, 
there was something in that. They should, tnerefore, not be compelled 
to use our text books. Mr. Hodson contended for a uniform System. 
Mr. Lennox was sorry that such a narrow view had been taken of this 
auestion. He would disliko to have the Upper Canada College fettered 
w such a matter. Ho would not like to see each Grammar School mas- 
ter allowed to choose his own text books, but he would not like to see 
him bound too strictly in his choice. The chief object of education was 
to prepare the mind to grapple with any subject which might come be- 
fO{« it. Mr. Mill and Mr. Xowe have denounced the present system of 
superior education. (Cries of ** No, no, not Mr. Mill ! ) Well, ho be- 
lieved Mr. ^lill had denounced it in a recent speech. Mr. Kirkland 
said that had reference to the old country, not to this. Mr. Lennox be- 
lieved the chief obiections to the Grammar Schools was an impression 
wluch existed in the country that the education which they gave was 
not sufficiently practical. He did not approve of many changes. Dr. 
Byerson had a mania for tinkering with our school laws. He had tink- 
ered with them till he had spoiled them. Mr. Sargent (Ingersoll) said 
fault had been found with tho Grammar Schools that the English train- 
ing was deficient. That was more tho fault of the Common Schools in 
which the pupils were prepared, l*ef ore being sent to the Grammar 
Schools^ Mr. Wood said in this country it was necessary to consider 
the class of people in the country, and tho means at their disposal to 
keep the pupils at school. He was not one of those who wished to 
throw the ciasics overboard, but he believed the teachers should be per- 
mitted to educate pupils to a certain stage in English branches, and 
afterward put them into dassios- Up to the sge of 12 or 14 he believed 
a bov slunud bo confmed to the English branches only. At that age the 
Latin Grammar could be placed in his hand, and his mind would be so 
developed that he could proceed without difficulty in the classics. At 
that age, too, a boy's future course was likely to be marked out for him. 
If he were to be a mechanic he could be tramed in mathematics ; if he 
were to be sent to the University, he could be taught the classics and 
hi|^r mathematics. He (Mr. Wood) b^eved the system of putting 
boys into classics at a tender age was like making Sunday a day of con- 
finement in church, and only tended to make him dread the subject with 
which he was crammed. He (Mr. Wood) believed pupils should be 
tati£(ht the Engliih language thoroughly. A pupil ahtftild be so t^&tt>tkgh^ ' 



ly trained that he oonld take up a book or a paper, and go thjoogh it, 

E' ving the origin of each word in it, whether it waa derired from mjum, 
gitiu, Greek or French, Mr. Hunter doubted whether any jrantie* 
man present could do that. Mr. Wood said he could himself. & had 
made the study of the English a specialty, and believed every boy should 
be thoroughly trained in it. He would also teach boys 'RngliA litera- 
ture. This, he considered, should be taken as one of tne dira^giuishing 
marks of the High School. He objected to the cast-iron rule of compel- 
ling boys to leam the elassies, or remain out of the echoed Mr. n e daoa 
agreed with the preceding speaker. He considered thia same rule one 
of the greatest grievaacee of which the Grammar Sahools had to com- 
plain, and it was time that it should be done away witii. Mr. Seath 
could not see that the system of education under the present law was 
not at fault. A great deal of the trouble arose with the teaehera them- 
selves. They admitted boys from Common Schools who were no* fit to 
enter Grammar Schools. If the present ss^stem were properly enforeed 
there would not be so much trouble. The Common Sohoola ahould be 
further advanced in order the better to prepare boys for the Gnomnar 
Schools. It seemed to him that Grammar School teadiers ahimld not 
admit boys who were unfit to enter their sdiools, merely for ite pn* 
pose of increasing the grants from GorenmMBt. With rsneot to the 
grants to the OUegiate Institute, he oould not agiee with the ranaiki 
from Mr. Hodson. fle (Mr. Seath) believed a grant of f7Wwae not too 
much to give a good collegiate school. The teaohen mwt nee o ws tf iiy 
be thoroug^y competent men, and they should reoeive higher waost 
than Grsmmar School teachers. Mr. Woods moved, seoonded by Mr. 
Tytler, that the Aasooiation would respeotfully reoommend that m aay 
future legidation on the Grammar School subject, the basis of appropti- 
ation sh<mld not be confined to classical studies alone, but that one re- 
gard should be given to a thorough English training. Mr. Ball said tho 
fault lay in the distribution of the Government gra&t. Gnumnar School 
masters were naturally anxious to increase the grants to tiieir sohoole by 
increasing the number of pupils, and were not suffidently caieful in ad- 
mitting pupils from the Common Schools. The faulty therefore, Im- ia 
the law itself. The mode of distributing Legislative Gnnt : It Is given 
according to averag|e attendance. As long as this mode is in operatien, 
the evil will still exist. I would propose a plan that would remedy this 
evil. It is this. I^t the Legislative Grant be proportioned to amount 
contributed by Board of Tmsteea. Let a mitijuumi amount be fised for 
Trustees to contribute to entitle the school to the Legislatare Graat ; 
let the (>>unty Council contribute an equal amount ; let the Legislators 
contribute au amount equal to those two. In ^aees where the Gnon- 
mar School is appreciated, thoGrant by Board of Trustees will be Bbersi; 
whore there is little or no demand for Grammar School education, the 
Grant will bo in accordance. The Grant f^m the Legislatnro should 
have a maximum, say $1,000. Tho motion was then carried. 

A.SBISTANT MASTERS KLIGIBLK AS M£MB£R8. 

In accordance with a notice of motion, it was moved by Mr. Kirk- 
land, seconded by Mr. Thorn, *' That Asaistaat Masters of Graaiinar 
Schools, having the legal quaUfications of Head Masters, be eligiUs to 
become members of the Association." — CaiTied. 

BLBCriON OP OFFlCtRS. 

Oil motion <jf Mr, Hunter, Mr. Taesie M'aa re-elected President, and 
Mr. Woods Vice-President of the Association for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Hunter was re-elected Secretary, and Mr. Hodson, Treasurer. Messrs 
Kirkland, Thorn and Straohan were elected Councillors. 

The meeting then adjoumed till the first Tuesday in July. 

UxiVKKsiTY OF Tkinity CoLLEaK.— Thc auuual Convocation of 

Trinity College was hold in the College Hall on the usual day this 
month. After a pn^er in Latin had been said by the Provost, the cere- 
mony of conferring degrees and admitting matriculanta and preaonting 
prizes was gone througn in the true Oxford style, llie stuaents k€{>t 
up a running fire of witticisms, in tho course of which the I>oxia came 
iu for a great deal of direct criticism. Tho prizes, too, are got uj^ 
exactly in the same style as the Oxford prizes, m fact they are ordered 
direct from England. After an origioal poem in Greek lambica had 
been read in beautiful style by Mr. Cox, tno Chancellor addressed a few 
words to the Assembly. Ho expressed his gratification at finding that 
so many had taken degrees, and that there was a fair number of matri- 
culants. With respect to the latter, one thing gave him partionlar 
pleasure, namely, that five of them were frem £inity School at Fort 
Mope. This was very encourMing, and he hoped they would aoon 
have matriculants from Weston likewise. XotwiUistanding the difficul- 
ties these institutions had to contend with, and the adverse positions 
they occupied when compared with the Government supported institu- 
tions, whence the University of Toronto drew its stuaeots, still thev^ 
held their own and were doing a great work. He trusted t^t the Col- 
lege would continue to reoeive the^ earnest support of the members of 
the Chureh of England. It waa important that the members of that 
Church should do everythiiu; in their power not only to prepaffate their 
principle, but to intenaify the«n« and this the more especial^ aa they 
saw so many once attached to their Church passing over into the moat 
extraordinary forms of dissent. The histoiy of the College hithozt^^ 
had dissolved a great many of the gloomy prognostications thatr have 
been made of it. When it eommenceoL it was to be a nursery for 
Popery ; but instead of that it was continually sending out men wh^ 
tDoK honourable positions amoitagst the hard-working »!ealons miniiteis 
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of the CKnrch. The Cluuioellor oooucluded his address by referring to 

the miaerftble accommodation the hall afforded for such a meetirg as 

the present* and nnoerely inuited that by this time next year the foun- 

datkni of » new Convocation Hall, commensurate with their wants, 

would be laid. The proceeding were brought to a conclusion by tho 

Btthop prononcinff tno benediction, and the audience singing ^* God 

Sai^e ihe Qoeeo. In the course of the proceedings the following 

drives were conferred : — B. A. — Georoa Allen McICcnzic, Thomas 

^ uaoa Patterson, Rev. Henry Abel Cowman, Allan Napier Macnab, 

Henry Oabome Junes, Clarence Widmer Ball, Alan Frederick Mathew- j 

goQy i^wiatd Fairfax Milbura. M. A. — ^William Hermanus Case, Rev. i 

Arehibeld Genae Lister Trew, Rev. James Mockridge, Rev. Charles | 

Heuy Mo(dni(%e, Rerr. Henry WUson, Rev. William Grant. The 

EoQowiu prizes were awarded . — Mr. Case, Natural Theology, prize ; 

Mr. Fora, Prince of Wales prize for 1st class in Classical Honours, 

1868 ; Mr. Ford, Chancellor's prize for Mathematical Honours, 

1868 ; Mr. McKenzie, Endish £ssay p>rize, 1868 1 Mr. Coleman, Bishop 

of ToEonto's prize in Theological examination, 1869 ; Mr. Shaw, Hamif- 

ton Memoml prize for 1S60 ; Mr. McKenzie, Classical prize in the 

thiid year, 1869 ; Mr. Cox, Classical prize in the second year, 1869 ; 

Mr. Cox, Mathematical prize in the second year, 1869 ; Mr. McKenzie, 

FfCDch -prise in the &rst division, 1869; Mr. Ball, French prize in the 

Bseosid cuvisiotn, 1869. The following prizes were also aimounced : — Mr. 

IfeKcBxae, Frinoe of Wales* prize for 1st class in Classical Honours, 

ld69 ; Mr. McKenzie, prize for Rnglish £«fay, 1869 ; Mr. Cox, prize for 

Graek Iambic Verse, 1869. Admitted to the Divinity Class.— Thomas 

Wilson PaietBon, B.A. ; Allan Napier Macnab, B.A. ; Thomas Ann- 

rtnog, William Maasey. Matriculants. — William Cartwright Allen, 

Georae Haillen,jFrederi<^ Montye Morsou, Alexander Bumside Chaffee, J. 

A. J. MeDonalcU Frederick W. Macqneen, A. W. Mortimer, F. W. Wilson. 
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Tmns^ VavpAxons^ DaUy ETtrcisfK^ and HoUdcnjs hi the Oram mnr Srhoot^ 

of Onl4irio. 

1. TUere ahsdl bo four terms each ye&r, to be designated tfayo wintcv* 
spring, summer and automu terms. The winter tern shall begin th» 
Bevenlk of January^ and end the Tuesday next hrfort Easier ; the spring 
term shall begin the Wednesday af er Saster, ana close the l<x9t Friday •» 
June ; the summer term shall begin the second Monday in August^ and 
end the Friday next before the J^fteenth of October ; the autumn term 
shall begin the Monday following tlie close of the sum mer term, and shall 
end the twenty-fttcond of December. 

2. The exercises of the day shall not conunenoe later than nine o'clock, 
a.m., and shall not exceed «)x hours in duraticm, exclusive of all the time 
allowed at noon for recreation, and of not more than ten minutea daring 
each forenoon and each afternoon. Nevertheless, a less number of hoars 
of daily teaching may be determined upon in any Grammar School, <at 
the option of the Board of Trustees.* 

3. Every Saturday shall be a holiday ; or, if preferred by the Board 
of Trustees and Head Master of any Grammar School, the afternoon of 
Wednesday and Saturday in each week shall be half holidays. The 
Anniversary of the Qaeen's Birthday shall be a holiday in all the Gram- 
mar and Common Schools of Ontario. 

4. The public half yearly examinations required to be held in each 
Grammar School by the eigldh clause of the iwenlyfifih section of the 
Upner C^anada Consolidated Grvomar School Act^ 22 Vict., cap, 03. 
shall take place, the one immediately before the (^ThnstmaB holidays, and 
the other immediately before the summer vacation. 

5. Any teacher of a Grammar or Common School shall be entitled to 
five of tne ordinary school teaching days of each year, to be aelected l^ 
soeh teacher, for the purpose of ywiting and obeerriag the mefthoda of 
classification, teaching and discipline practised in other aohools than that 
in which ho or she teaches. 

Trnrhiiig Doi/f in. (^ormtwn and Scpara^^i Schools. 
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MOVABLE Ayj> OTHER FESTIVjLLS. 



Jan. 1 

Eplplumy Jan. 6 

Septoagesima Sunday. . .Feb. 13 

Sfixagetima Sunday Feb. 20 

Qninmagasima Sunday. Feb. 27 

Ath Wednesday March 2 

Fint Sunday in L6nt...]^Iarch 6 
Palm Sonday April 10 



Good Friday April 15 
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Rogation Sunday ^fay 

Ascension Day May 

Whit Sunday June 

Trinity Sunday June 

Advant Sunday Nov. 

Chxiatmaa Day ...Dec. 



N.B. - lu Cities, Tuwnii and Villages, ComnMm and Separate ft<>HiiM?l^ 
have only two teaching days in Augoat ; and where the Common and 
Grammar Schools arc united, the Grammar School terms and regulations 
apply to lK)th. 

HovTH of Dnlly Trnchhig^ Holidays and VacatMns in the Common ofwf 

Separate Schools of Ontario. 

1. The hours of teaching each day shall not exceed six, exclusive of 
all the time allowed at noon for recreation. NeTertheleas, a less num- 
ber of hours for daily teaching may bd determined upon in any school, 
at the option of the trustees. 

2. Good Friday shall be a hoUday, and every Saturday, as direeted by 
the statute. The anniversary of the Queen's Birthday shall be a hoh- 
day in all the Ctrammar and Common Schools in Ontario, 

3. There shall ht two vacations in each vear ; the first, or summer 
vacation, shall continue for ttoo weeks from tne first Monday in August ; 
the second, for eight days at Christmas. 

Note. — In cities, towns and incorporcUed viUoffcSf the summer vacation 
shall continue /our weeks, from the first Monaayin August. (See also 
paragraph 4 of the Grammar School Terms, Vaoations, &o.) 

* It should be observed, that the twentyfaurth ^ndpwefU^'Jifth sections 
of the Upper Canada Consolidated Gnunmar School Adi 



Boards of Trustees to prescribe any duties, or make r^plations, in con- 
nection with their respective schools, whidi are not provided for bv, or 
are not inconsistent with, the general regulations prescribed by the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, and approved by the Governor G«ieral ia CoQn< 
cil. It is within the power of the trustees and masters, both of Grammar 
and Common Schools, and is much to be desired, iJiat certain of the 
school hours in each week should be devoted to training the pupils in 
military drill and i^mnastics. Experience proves that the literary work 
of the school is facilitated rsthtfr than retarded, by timn so snfjploy^. 



JOTJUNAl OP BDUATION. 



4. All Agreements between truateei and teachan •hali be subject to j 
the foregoing raguiationi ; and no teusher aboil be deprived of any part I 
of hia aalary on account of observing allowed holidays and vacatinna.; 

G. Union Oranunar and Common Schools ore subject to the regula- 
tions affecting holidays and vacations in Gnunmar Schools.t 

G. In order to enable the Education UepartmsDt to make on equitable 
apportiomnent to Roman Catholic ijeporste tjcbools in cities, towns and 
viUogea where Union Grammar and Common Schoola exist, it is neoea- 
lory that both the Common and Separate Schools should observe tlie 
regulatioos aOeoting holidays and vacations in Grammar Schools as 

7 Each Grammar and CoiDmoQ School Master and Teacher moet give 
At least, one week's aotice to the Trustees ; and, in addition, the Gram- 
mar School Master must communicate with the Education Department, 
■o that he may not be abseut during the visits of the lospeotor to hia 
school. In order that no less an apportionment may accrue to any school 
in consequence of the Master's absence under tbis regulation, a propor- 
tionate amount of average attendance will be credited to the schoorCor the 
time BO employed by the teacher ; but under no circumstances con lost 
time be lawfully mside up by teaching on any of the preacribed holidays 
or half holidays, nor will such time be reckoned by the Department. 



The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommendation 
of the Masters of the Normal School, and under the authority of the 
following section of the Consolidated Common School Act for Onta- 
rio, has granted, to the nndonnentioned students of the Normal 
Soliool, Provincial certificates of Qualification as Common School 
Teachers in any part of this Province. 

"107. The ChisfaQperintendent of Education, on the recommendatii 
the Teachers of ths Normal School, may give to any Tsachar of Com 
Sohooli a Certificate of Quotication, which shall be valid in any port of 
[Ontario] until revoked: hut no (ucb Certificate shall bcKiven to any person 
wlio has not been a itudent in the Normal School," 

Tha Certificates are divided into Classes in harmony with the 
general programme, according to which all teachers in fhis Province 
are required to be examined and classified, and are valid until re- 
voked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in tha Certifi- 
Mte. 

Each Certificate is numbered and recorded in the Register of the 
Department, in the following order : — 

FOItTY-SECOND SESSION. -DATED 22hi) DECEMBER, 1889. 



287S. McCaustond Fannie (ST67|. 
2877. McCreight, Sarah |2768). 
287H. Spink, Jane Elizabeth (?77S). 

Firit Clau. — Sradt B. 

2879. Bon™, Mary Jane (2671). 

2880. Qray, Emma (2773). 

2881. Gunu, Mary (3774). 

2882. McCreight, lubeUa (2776). 

2883. O'Neill, Mary Anne (2787). 

2884. Tumbnll, Elkabeth(2789). 

2885. Walsh, Mary Anne (2792). 

Firit Clou.—Oradc C. 
Ashmore, Sara Anne (2793). 
Block, Annie (2794). 
Buckle, Sanh Amy (2796). 
L'usock, Margaret. 
Duncan, Eleanor ,(2798). 
Hanson, Fannie Mary Eliza- 
■ ^h(2784). 



94. Marsdau, Hut. (2813). 

95. Mouts, Fannie Barboro (2804). 

96. Weir, Soroh Emma (2712). 

Steond Clan.—OmdeA. 

2897. Adams, Annie. 

2898, Comminga, Laniao Ellen (2810). 
Durond, Emmo Louisa. 

2900. Fulton, Moiy Helen. 
2SD1. Goed, Agnea Ijouisa. 

2902. Howland, Mary Ann (2800). 

2903. MoMnlkin, Mortho Jans. 

2904. Munahow, Matiklo Caroline 
(2710), 



Firt Clatl. ■ Oradt A. 
3S21. Campbell, James (2311)* 
QradtB. 

2822. Breti. Abram (2722). 

3823. Olapp, David Philip (2761). 

28:i4. Davis. Somuet Percy (2736r 

2825. Emory, CnmniingB Von Nor- 
man (2738), 

282fl. Findloy, David (2739). 

2m. Fisher, John Henry Cole Fitt 
ger^d (2740). 

2828. Hooper. Henry. 

2829. MeLdrum, Peter Gordon (2716). 

2830. Moots, Charles (3717). 

2831. MuTToy, Adam (2718). 

2832. Poyna, Edward (2i'4S). 
3833. WiW John (2630). 

FirU ClaM.—Qrade C. 

2834. Alford, William (2731). 

2836. Crossley, Hugh 'Thomsa (2736). 

2836. Dickemion, Henry (2737). 

2837. Hodttins. William [27421. , 
2»S. Holbrook, Robert (2724). 
2SS9. Johnson, Domel. 

2840. McDiormid, Hugh. 

2841. Murray, John L. (2745). 

2842. Silcoi, Abner (2749). 

2843. Summerby, William Joseph. 

2844. Sutton, Moraholl (27EO). 
""" Swallow, WlUiom Francis. 

Tibb, Jolin Gompball (2768). 
Wood, Fronk (2730). 



2847. 



Stamd eiau.—Oradt A. 

2848. Dovis, Murdoch Lloyd. 
3849. Deaoon, John Scott 
2850. DowsweU, John (2762). 
2A51. KellogK. Chortas Pahner. 



Second Ctau.— Grade B. 

2857. Armour, SomneL 

2858. Beer, Henry. 

2859. Bowman, George Washington. 

2860. Guest, Joseph. 

2861. Kinney, William Thomas. 

2862. Loidlow, John Beottie. 

2863. Lynn, John. 

2864. UoCordell. Dorid. 

2865. Mcintosh, Angus. 

2866. Noah. Samnsl HheUy. 

2867. Nixon, Frederiok. 

28I>S. Strothais, Andrew Wither- 

2869. Te£^,'william(27S7), 
SKond Clou. — OtwU C. 



.. -1, John Francis. 

!. Bell, William. 

I. Kerr. Gaorga Jonathan. 



* No deduction whatever con be lawfully mooe from any teacher's 
salary for any olloueJ holidays Or vacations ; or for the exemption of 
{loyment of rates by indigent persons authorized by law. 

+ Tbis regulation applies to Union Grammar and Common Schools as 
the law provides for the union of Common Schools with Grammar Schools, 
not the union of the latter with the former. In all cases, therefore, in 
which Common Schools ore united with the Grammar Schools, the Union 
Schools are subjected to the rc^pilotiona which are here preacribed in 
Mpeot of Grammar Schools. 



Firtt Clatt. — Oradt A. 



[JimjABT. 1870. 



2905. Nixon, Jennie (2817). 
Steond CYou. — Gradt B. 

2906. Carney, Boibora Charlotte. 
Chodwick, EUubeth Hirtan 

(MSI). 
O'Donovon, Mary. 
Johnston, Sarah (2801). 
Joyce, Marv GnMvea (2688). 
McKenno, Teresa Mari». 
MaNaughton, Jaoa (281S). 
Mortin, CoioliDe. 
Portingtos, Aniue LAvinio 

(2806). 
Bayne, Maria. 
Robinson, AUaretta. 
Silcox, Fannie A. 
Stokea, Oeotgina (2806). 
Wilsom, Eliio. 



(Expire one year from daML) 

2920. Atkinsen. Harriet Emma. 

2921. Brass, Annie. 

2922. Cody, Caiuline Sobrina. 

2923. CruBe, Jane Ann. 
2934. Fiudlay. laabello (2811). 
2925. LightMnme, Annie Eliis. 
2928. Lough, Mary. 

2927. McKeDds, Susan (2816). 

2928. McTaviah. Margaret. 

2929. Murison, Annie. | 

2930. Morphy, Anna. 

2931. Ramaoy, Annie. 
2932: lUddel, Sarah Jane. 

2983. Richardson, Caroline Amaiula. 

2934. Bichoidson. Jemima. 

2935. Bobertaon, Jane. 
293S. Butherford, Graces 



BunuD CunnoAna. 
The Certificates of the Stcend Clou, Oradt C, granted subsequently to 
-le nineteenth sessian have been limited to one year from their respective 
dates. Lists of Certificates which expired before December, 1869, have 
ohready appeared ia the Journal of Xdueatum, and the following list oom- 
prises thoee whioh •xpir«d on the 2Sild of that month. 



2644. Crawford, Duncan. 3647. MoKcc, Gerasa. 

Obtaintd Steond CUm A (^Zi). 3IUa. Obtaintd Stand aau A maO). 
"-"" I"*-" ™:i':-~ and Firtt aanC^Mtr). 



2646. Kelly, John William. 



2706. Adkins, Ponnie Mary. 



:. Obtaiatd Second Ctau flJ2799). 2712. Obtai 



incd Second Clan C (2814). 
iiud Steond Clau A r29(M). 
ined Second Clau A (37S8). 
\ntd FirU Clau C (3896). 

The Sgurea in brackata indicate the number of aptevious Provincial Cei^ • 
luidote obtamed by the itudent. and now recoiled. If more thon one auch 
Certificote haa been obtoined, tha number of tha lost only is given. 
CertiHtd, 

I AIJIXANDEB MARLING. 

PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATE CANCELLED. 

THE Second Class ProTineial Certificate, Grade B, granted 
on the 16th June, 1855, to REUBEN KEAM, has for 
good cause been revoked by the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, under the authority of the Consohdated Common 
School Act, 22 Vic. ch»p, 6+, sec 107, and of the School Law 
amendment Act, 23 Vic. chap. 219, sec. 22, said certificate 
having been first suspended by the Local Supfirintendent. 

Trustees will accordingly take notice that the said Reuben 
Keam lately teaching in tlie Counties of Nortlmmberland and 
Durham, no longer holds a Pi-ovincial Certificate of any class 

grade qualifying him to teach a Common School in anypart 
of tha Province of Ontario. 



(Certified.) 



Education Office, 

Toronto, 30th Novsmbsr, 
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THE SCHOOL HOUSE AND ITS 'AECHITECTtJRK , 
In coimMtion with the article in the last month's Journal 
9/ Bdticaiioa on School Sites and School Houses, we insert 
in this nomber of the Jottrnal several architectural plans of 
the exterior of school houses, and their external and internal 
GttingB and arrangements, including ventilation We also in- 
Kit plAns shoving how the school-house grounds may be laid 
ont »nd beautified in the manner indicated in the Joamal of 



Ia»t month, together with engravings of the necessary adjuncts 
for the out-door physical exercise and recreation of the pupils 
during the short intermissions of the school during the day. 

We propose, for convenience, inserting these plans and illus- 
trations uadei Jive sei>arate heads, viz., 1. The exterior of tho 
school house ; 3. Its interior fittings and arrangements ; 3. Its 
heating and ventilation ; 4. The grounds and fencing ; and S. 
Physical exercise and gyAinastics. These subjects have to be 
separately considered and decided upon by the trustees, and by 
grouping them this way they can be more easily understood by 
them. We will now proceed to consider each group in detail. 

1. First, in regard to the exterior of the school house. 
With a view to aid the trustees in making choice of some ex- 
ternal elevation of a school house suited to theii requirements 
and means, we insert quite a number of engravings of the ex- 
terior of the school house. None of them may possibly be just 
what might be preferred by trustees, but by selecting the best 
and comparing it with the details of others, a good plan will no 
doubt be adopted. There is sufBcient variety to enable trustee* 
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with taate and judgment to adapt one or other of them to their 

The first slevation (Figure 1) h that of the Haven High School, 
lately erected in the dty of Chicago. The Local Superintendent, 
in aendin"! iis the plana for insertion in the Jouittal, says of the 
School : " ITie plan ia a model to us ; and our new school houses 
are being constructed upon essentially the same model." The des- 
cription giyen of the building is as follows : " The School House ia 
situated on a lot having a frontage of 150 feet. It is three stories 
high, besides n basement and an attic. The plans here shown are 



entirely doroid of anything like ornamentation, save in its bold pio- 
lecting buttresaea which tonn the ventilating and chimney ahafta 
before mentioned i its deeply recessed doorway in front, with maa- 
live buttresses on each side ; nnd last, but not least, its elegant 
Mmitard roof, the steep sloping sides of which, covered with Bhite, 
and pierced with Dormer windows, gives it altogether a unique and 
pleasing effect. Externally, the finish of the basement to the prin- 
cipal floor is stone. Above this the building is faced with red 
ireaaed brick, neatly pointed, and has stonedcessings to doors, win- 
lows, buttrosaes, etc. The building is wanned by a boUer located 




of the principal story and tlie attic, the latter of which (Figure 3) 
lifeet high in the clear, and contains a hall 66 feet by 38 feet 
inches, for general exercises of the school, with closota for appara- 
tus, teachers' closets, and wardrobes attached ; and a Qyrtmasium, 
in which the female piipOa of tho schools may exercise in inclement 
weather. Owing to the peculiar construction of tho roof, this attic 
story is quite as serviceable for the prupose for which it was designed 
as would have been either of the full stories, and it coat much lees. 
The basement is mainly divided into four liwge rooms, with oorri. 
dora and stairways ; one of the rooms being used for fuel, and the 
balance aa a place of recreation for the boys in foul weather. The 
principal or ground floor, (one of the two shown in the annexed 
engraving — Fig. 2)has tour school rooms, each having awordrobe and 
te«^er's closet attached ; spacious corridors, with entrances on 
each side of the house for pupila, and a princijml entrance in front. 
The side doors do not open directly into the corridors, but into ves- 
tibules, from which other doors open to the corridors snd also to 
the stairways leading to the basement. The second and third floors 
only differ from the first in having windows in place of the outside 
doora and veatibulea of the first floor ; and tho second floor has a 
reception or Principal's retiring room, about 10 by 20 feet, cut off 
from that part of the corridor towards the front of the house. By 
an examination of the plans it will be seen that the pupils in pass- 
ing to and from the school rooms, will generally pass through the 
wardrob^. Each of these rooms are wainscoted from the floor up 
about 2J feet, and the corridors and wardrobes from 5 to 7 feet, 
with boards neatly grained and varnished (as ia all the interior wood- 
work), and above these on each - side of the rooms are black-baards. 
The rooms are ventilated through the large ventilating shafts or 
buttresses in the exterior walls. The building ia 68 by 86 feet on 
the ground, and each school room 27 by 33 feet, and 13 feet high. 
The exterior is in a plain Amen co-Italian style of architecture ; ia 




in a room at tho rear of the building, and covered with a leau-to 
roof rising uo higher than the basem^it. The oost <rf ike bailding 
is not far from ^0,000. 

The second plan we insert (Fig. 4) ia that of a Grammar and Com- 
mon School, erscteda few years ago in the Town ot Simooe, Coun- 
ty of Norfolk. This building, from deaigna by Mesars. Messer & 
Jones, Toronto, is in the Old English style, — the most appropriate 
for a red brick building, — and is finished with Ohio stone dresaiiigs. 
The overhanging roofs afford protection to the walls. The windows 
are covered with hoods, which shade them, making the light free 
from the glare of sunshine, and being glazed in sm^ squarea, sltb 
less liable to be broken. 

An entirely separate entrance ia provided for boys and girls ; tlio 
whole of tho ground Boor being appropriated to the use of the lat- 
ter. Tho cloak-room C, (Tic 20, page 23) which is next to the en- 
trance hall, is provided with two doors, so that there may be no 
crowding when school is dismissed. Tho doors to the school and 
class-rooms are made to open outwards, in accordance to the suggea- 
tions contained in tho Journal of EdiKation for December, IS51. 
In case of a panic in the achool, this arrangement will be found 
moat desirable. The plans of the interior will be found on pas«B 19 
and 23 (Figs. 6 and 20). 

The third plan is that of a Central or High School (Fig. 6) ; and, 
as will be seen by the arrangement of the rooms in Fig. 5, is capable 
of accommodating, in its three stories, 750 pupils, or 250 on Da«h 
floor. Unleaa in very rare cases, a school building ahould not ex- 
ceed two stories in height. In all the passages and school rooma, 
the doors ahould open outward, (not inwards, as is generally the ' 
case.) BO as to admit of oasy^Tesa in case of fire, accident, &c. 

The four comer rooms on each floor are, in effect, class rooms, 
the main room in the centre being the principal school-room, under 
tho constant supervision and control of the first MaHter. 

Under this system of government and instruction, for which. » 
glazed partition throughout, and the wide central passagea, afforcl 
full facilities, each story would require five teachers — a master and 
four assistants — and each would thus constitute one large BohooL 
Tho two class rooms on the second story will be found very (uitabia 
for recitation purpose, if either or boUi of those stories Da appro- 
priated to pupils of an advanced grade. 
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The first story is for girls, the iccond for Ixiys, and is iiH&rlj 
umiUr to the Srit story ; both open directly into the yftrd nt the 
back of the buildiog, hud neither of them into the street ; but 
gste should leftd irom them to the Btreet. 

lite plaa of the fifst floor, which IB adapted to ligures i aod 6, 
H foUows (See abo Sg. 30, on page 23) :— 




■. Bojs' entrance and itain h 
oikd sod third itoriM. 

U. Girls' entiuca and clothw re 

(t Cloaetson thateicbm'platfi 

i. Fint Martcr's cUu 
■■ge 3ft. wide. 






f. .Flue, for war 



'^^rfvrui ncTjaioir or a cxbtku ob um mbwi*— n«. 6. 



SpBcirioATioK. — T h i ■ 
plan repr«Mnta m building 
47 X 93 feet three ator- 
iai high, first and s«eond 
fourteen and third thirteen 
feet each in the clear ;pitdt 
of roof seven feet, and 
height of the first floor two 
feet lir inchet. 

This building is three 
storiei high, divided into 
class roomi, separated by 
glaas iiartitiona, the fint 
»tory being for girls, and 
the second forboya. It ii 
intended to bo of stone and 
stuccoed ; but if brick is 
more economical, it would 
answer equally well. 

lu this building the two 
transverse partitiona are 
to be supported by pien 
in the collar, the girden 
to bear on the top of the 
piers and the walls of the 
flank ; and the joists, ar- 
ranged longitudinally, to 
bo doubled nndar the other 
glass partitions. Tf the 
COUNTY ur N (IB FOLK .-no 4. building should be built 

of stone, tho walls will be — cullsr 24, first stery 22, and the teoond 
20 inches tlilck ; but if of brick, they willbereapectiTely24, 22, and 
18 iiiclies thick. The doors and window sills, ondtheplatfonnaand 
steps, are to be of cut stone. 

The fourth plan (Fig, 8, next pagej ia that of one of the City 
Schools of Toronto. It is a pleasing deaign, and compact in ita 
appearance. 

In 1854, the Board cf Trustees for the City of Toronto, erected 
three Schoul-liouses similar to the above in the city. OUien of ft 
different construction were erected at other times. This building 
will accomodate near 500 pupils. The cost of this building, indnd- 
ing fittings, etc., was 912,OUO. The plan of the interior arranm- 
m'ent, seats, etc., ha« not been published. It. however, incJudie 
the recent improvements as detailed in the accompanying diagranu. 
Play-yard ana sheds are in the rear. 

The fifth (Tig. 9) is aneat perspective view of agoodsisedtwo-stoiy 
building. The dimensions of the building are 62 feet by 44 on the 
ground. It is built of brick. Each room is ventilated by opening!, 
controlled by registers, both at the floor and the ceiling, into four 
flues carried up in the wall, and by a large flue conatruoted of 
thoroughly seasoned boards, smooth on the inside, in the parti- 
tion wall. The whole building is uniformly warmed by two furnaces 
placed in the cellar. Every means of cleanliness oie provided, 
such as scrapers, mats, sink with pump, waah-faasiii, towels, hook* 
for outer garments, umbrella-BtaniM, &c. 

The sixth plan (Fig. 7) is the reduced drawing of a larae two-st Ji; 
building, with side aad front entrances, designed for a Qrammar or 
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High School It is a very chaste and ornamental building, and in 
excellent keeping with the correct proportions requisite in a Sdiool' 
home of this description. 

The seventh plan (Fig. 10) is that of a very neat battened 
School-house, designed for a small village or rural school tea- 
tion. The plan i* designed for aixty-four pupils. This building 
will be found convenient and ornamental when properly nrtoniid'- 
ed with trees, shrubbeij, Ac. 
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The KBB of thu building is thirty by forty 
feet on the outside, stoiy mirteeD feet high in 
the dear, and pit«h of roof nine feet, but the 
size may be increased or diminished as desired 
'bv the Tniateea. For the convenience of the 
Irniteea we insert the following specifications, 
which may be modified to suit each case at the 
pleasure of the Trustees.* 

Sfecification. — The materials of the walls 
should be brick, and the cellar walls built up 
above the level of the ground, eighteen inches 
thick, with ceUar door-way, and window open- 
ings secured with iron guards. A cut atone 
door sill will be required for the front door, 
twelve inches on the top face and eight inches 
rise. The walls from the surface of tlie ground 
upwards will be of brick ; the outside four in- 
ches, to be the best quality dark stretchers with 
the joints smoothly struck ; the thickness of 
the wall at the base and pilasters will be sixteen 
inohes ; in the recenses twelve inches, being a 
nine inch wall spread on the base, inaking an 
opening of three inches in the centre of the 
wall ; the two surfaces to be bonded together 
with alternate headers every fifth course ; the 
projection of the base to be finixhed on the top , 
with headers. The flues will be made eight 
bytwenty-four inches, thoroughly and smoothly 
pargeted and topped out on tiie roof for venti- 
lators. The work to be done in a substantial 
and workmanlike manner, with mortar com- 

g)8ed of clean, sharp sand, and wood-bnmt lime, 
lastering on the interior will be done in the sg 
last ; the jambs of the windows will be plastered and the angles 
roonded. 

Caspbmtxb Work and MATERiA]:.a. — The flooring joists will be 
eight by fourteen inches, and ceiling joists two by twelve, placed 
sixteen inches between centres, and Qie flooring joists strengthened 
with two lines of lattice bridging, well secured to the same ; a 
raising piece will be spiked on the ceiling joists, and the rafters 
heeled against it ; alternately the rafters will be continued over 
the wall, forming cantilevers to support tlie eaves ; those from the 
gablea will be framed into the outer rafter. The rafters will be 
&amed and one and, a half inch plauk collar beams well spiked 
across the same. The rafters will be lathed and covered with the 
best white pine shingles, butted and jointed. A bell turret will be 
built according to the plan. The window frames will bo made plank 
front or casing, and double hung. The saah and shutters to be 
made and hung as usual on the flank and back of the building ; but 
on the front, inside shutters in one pair to each window will be 
mode and hung to open against the wall, and recesses in wall will 
be made to receive them ; the sub-sills of the windows will be made 
of heart pine. A circular transom sash will be made over the front 
door. The doors wiU be made and secured as usual, excepting that 
the partition between the lobby and clothes rooms, folding doors 
will be made and hung, so that they may be opened into one room 



for recitation or class purposes. The closets will be shelved in the 
and the platform for the Teacher's desk made with 
eight inch rise. Wainscoting, blackrboard, inside dresgingB and 
jambs of doors, pinrails and hooks in recitation rooms, slats in main. 
room for maps, cellar door and steps, and outside steps (of wood) 
and privy and fencing, will be done in the best manner. 
Paimtimo add Glazing. — The wood work usually punted will 
■oeive three coats in plain colours, with pure white lead and lin- 
seed oil. The sash all to be glazed with the best glass ; the sise of 
the glass will be thirteen by siiteen inches, eighteen lights in each 
frame on the side and back ; the front frames to have twelve lights 

All the materials and workmanship to be of the best qnality, and 
every thing to be furnished, requisite to complete the. Duili^ng in 
all its ports, in a substantial and workmanlike manner, and to tlid 
satisfaction of the Trustees. 

The eighth plan (Fig. 11) is also designed for the School-house of 
a small village or rural school section. 

Tliis plan is designed for f orty-sii pupils, but can be arranged for 
more or loss. It may be of stone or brick. 

A separate entrance for boys and girls can be provided, though 
they are to sit together in the same room. 

The size is twenty-three by thirty-four feet, and pitch of rool 
eleven feet ; story twelve in height in the clear, with a side porch ; 
the walls of undressed stone or brick. 

The cellar will be excavated under the building, with en- 
trance, Ac. , and foundation trenches, for the porch two feet 
below the surface of the ground. In regard to tlie details of the 
mason and carpenter's work, they can bo determined upon by the 
Trustees, and ii 
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(out feet, but may bo increased or reduced oue atory h[gh, thir- 
teen feet in the clear, and pitch of roof nine feet. The interior 
imngeniente reaenible many of the othen, but in this an outside 
ktbbj is mode at the entrance, which gives an additiotutl room 
■ppTopnated for library and recitation. 




In framing this biiiUUng, it nill be done ao tlmt the weatlier- 
boarding can b« put i>n verticaJly. Tlio rafteni wiil be twenty 
inches between centrea, with a collar beam cif i^^tc and a lialf iiicli 
plank, well apikcd ocroas o.ich. and the heel of the rafter nut<;hcd 
out to reet upon the platu ; the front part projecting and form- 
ing the support to the eove, and that portion of the rafter will be 
planed, aa will aUo the projecting pieces supporting the r-jof at the 
gables. The weather-boarding will be planed, and beveled, and 
■tnpa three inches wide finnly nailed over the joints. 

lie carpenter work, including blackboard, will be the same aa 
otben, excepting where the chsjoge in the plan makea it nsc:.--i'.:try ■ 



and the matcriala also of the beat quality. 
The masonry will ako be as the first, with the 
siiino arraiii;einont of cellar wiiidowa and 
cellar entrance ; the plastering also in like 
iiinjiuer ; the piiJnting also the aajne, with glaas 
•A the same size and number in each frame. 
A well and privy, also fencing, and all com- 
plete to the aatiafuctton of the committee. 

The tenth plan (Fig. 13) ia alao that of a 
kittened Bchool-houae, designed for a ruiKl 
school section. 

This design is in the pointed style of archi- 
tecture. Any rectangular plan will auit it ; 
and the principles of light and ventilation may 
l>L- fully carrieil out in this as in other plans. 
Tlie iirinciiial light ia from one large mullioned, 
. window in the rear end. The openings side 
! are for air in tlio summer, not glaaea, but 
cl'jacd with light shutters. The ventilator, 
aa shown on the ridge of the roof of the 
building, may be of any reiiuired size, say 2 
feet wide and 12 inches high, sliding up aqd 
down between the stove pipe and the out- 
■-rard case, forming a cap to exclude water. 
This cap may be pushed up or let down by n 
rod affiled to ihe under edge, and laying 
against the smoke pipe. Height may be 
gained in the roof by framing with collar 
beams set up four or five feet above the eavei. 
The sides, if not of brick or stone ma^ be 
boarded vertically, as seen in the engraving. 

II.— INTERIOR FITTINQS AND ARRAMGEMEMTS. 

We have alreody inserted several plana (see Figi. 2, 3, 5), de- 
scribing the interior arrangements and seatiiig adapted to some of 
the designa of School-houses already given. We will now insert a 
few additional ones, designed more to aid 

I Trustees to compare plana and to select and 
adapt them to their own tastes and local diy 
cumstances. 
The first plan inserted ia one of a Unioa 
Grammar and Common or High Bchool, show- 
ing the entrances at the side, with stairways 
leading to the upper school rooms. It also 
shows two modes of seating, that by double 
school chair and desk, and plain bench seat 
I with desk tor two pupils, 'Hie former ia the 
r preferable mode of seating. 

In this Plan {Fuj. 14) there are three en- 
trances to the building ; the front A. and the 
two side doors, B for boys, and O for girls, 
leading into the entries F, C, C. The front is 
a large double door. At all the outside doors 
are two to three atone atepa, furnished with 
tour or aix scrapcra at each door. Pupila be- 
longing to the Schools in the lower story, pass 
from the aide entries into the middle one, and 
ascending two ster IB at a, enter their respective 
rooms T, H, wliicli ore rather lai^r than those 
„ in the primary and intermediate School 
I housea, being 36 feet by 32 feet inaide, and 11 
U feet high in the clear. In each of the entrances 
B C, C, there is a provision t, t, t, t, for setting 
I up umbrellas. 

9 The seat] and desks in the rooms T and S, 

M areof the same dimensions and arranged in the 

■ same manner as tliose shown in the other .Figi. 

,., The small iron jwats c, c, c, c, about 2| inches 

in diameter, aupiwrting the floor above, are 

placed ag^iinst the ends of the seats, ao as not to obstruct the passsges 

at all. Besides the platforms F, P, 20 feet by 6 feel— the tables, S 

feet by i feet, for the Teachers, and the closets i, I, for bruahea, &o. — 

there are blackboards, painted upon the walla, extending from the 

doorsD, D, to the windows, 14 feet long by 14 feet wide, with the lines 

o£ a stave painted on one end, to aid in giving instruction in vocal 

These rooms are well warmed by heated air, admitted through 
registers r, r, 18 Inches in diameter, from the furnace below, F, from 
which the tin pipes p,i>, {Fi-j. 14,) 14 inches in diameter, convey the 
air to tho School-room in the second story. .Each room is provided 
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with two Tentila tors, each 3 feet long by 15 inches wide, opening into flues of the 
■am dimensiona, which open on a (evel with the floor, and leading into tlio attic, 
from whidi the impure air escapes at circular windows in the gabloa. These flues 
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The second plan (Fig. l6}iB one adapted to aCaotnl t>r 
High School-house, with a Half-circuiaT porch, in which 
tlio main entrance is at the end. The oUier entrance is 
nt the side. In this plan, the pupils entering the circular 
porch, pass directljr under the upper stair, enter the 
school room at<, or, passing upstairs, at aandc, r«B<^ 
tho upper school room by Doth flights of stairs. The 
bnys, girls, or smaller pupils (as m^ be most con- 
venient) enter the building by a short flight of stain in 
the passage at the upper side of b. On the raised plstt- 
toniia, P, P, P, P, are the Teachers' tables, d, d, d, d, 
covered with green baize and fuAished with four 
drawere each. Tho registers, /, /, /, /, admit the w»nn 
lir from the furnace, and tiie pipes, p, p, p, condaet 
it into tho rooms in the upper story. 

One of tho smaller rooms in the second stoty ia ap- 
propriated to the middle class, and the other to the 
seniorclass of pupils. The arrangement of the seats uid 
.li'sks ore the same as in the other rooms, except that 
they arc iiuivabic — ^being screwed to a frame not faoten- 
ed to the floor. Thecrosspartition, iscomposedof foot 
very large doors, about 14 feet square, hung with waigfatn 
in such a manner that they may be raised into the attic, 
thus throwing the whole upper story into one largti hall 
— an arrangement by which one<room can be changed 
into Ihrti and three into ont, as occasion may require. 
On all public occasions, such as Quarterly Examinations 
and Annual Exhibitions, the rooms ore thus thrown 
together, and the Beats and desks turned so as to face 
the large platform in the principal School room. 

In erecting a building, such as we have described, in 
which the School rooms are necessarily placed one oTer 
the other, care should be taken to deaden the noise 
oTOrhead. This may be done by filling up (with proper 
procautiona) the spaces between the joists of tiie floors 
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thus remove the foul air from the lower parts of the room, and cause fresh, 

air to slowly settle down upon the scholars — a very pleo-iant and healthful mode 

of rentUation. 
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ith tan bark, cork shavings, i 
light substance. 









Thethirdplau 
(Fig. 16) tham 
the entronccB *t 
both sides of the 
building. It is 
designed to af- 
ford acconuno~ 
dation for » Pri- 
mary and Se- 
condary dBpHTt' 
mcnt in die 
building. C is 
the Primary, 
and D the Se- 
condary or 
Oram morBchoo] 
depHrtment. 
The room O is 
26 feet wide by 
25 long, with 
desks and seats 
attached for 60 
pupils. The 
room D U 25 
feet wide by 30 
fset long, -with 
desks and sesit* 
attached for 70 
pupils. A ie Uie 
boys' entr^, ajid 
is 6 feet wide by 
10 feet Ibng. B is tbs girls' entry, and is of Uie 
same dimensions ss that for the boys. P, in either 
room, is the Teacher's Desk and Ptstfonn. The 
seats for the younger pupils ore placed immediately 
in front of the Teachers desks, and are slig^htly 
lower, in their elevation above the floor, than those 
in the rear of the Sohool-room — as seen in the Sec- 
tion on seats and desks in our next number, r, r, r, r, 
are' Registers for the hot air, for beating the School- 
rooms, which issues from the furnace in the baaeraent 
of the building"; d, t,are flues for ventilation, and will 
be described in the article on the subject at the dose. 
e, c, are the closets for the dinner baskets of the pupils 
who have come from a distanoe. (, ». are the wateraitiks 
connected with the boyi and girU' departmNtt of the 
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ScJwoL The smoke pips u earned up between Uie ventilntins flues 
f , T, and is made to branch off iato tiro ■eponte chiuinajB as it issues 
Crom the roof, so m to accommodate the bell— a very neat and con- 
Tcnient airangemenl. The stain seen in the Gronitd Flivn lead up 
bto the attic. 
The fourth plan (Fig. 17) maj be adapted to an OTdinary town. 



and the gloss partitions between the main and class rooms, admir- 
ably favour thia arrangement. While iwo of the teachers on each 
floor are conducting recitations in Uie class rooms, the third can 
preserve order and promote tlie studies in the two main rooms, 
which will be, at the some time, fully in view of the TeaebeTsiuthe 
dass rooms.- 
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nUige or l«rg« rural section School-hottse, with two stories. Th 
ntnaoei ber« are at the side, which may be placed in front and 
Bade ornamental if desired. Though the plan only shows seats for 
f»^-two pupils in each room, it will eaaUy seat lifty with single, 
and six^ with double desks. The whole building will thus com- 
fniably accommodate from two hundred to two hundred and forty. 
This number will fully employ £ve Teachers—one master and four 
•viitants, in the whole buitduig ; or, one master and two assisfant* 
ftn each floor. The communicating doors between the main rooms, 
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In Schools of this rank the largest provision of black-board should 
be made. Five feet in height, of the partition between all the class- 
ims, commencing two feet from the floor, and the whole length of 
! partitions should bo devoted to this pturtoae. The wall or par- 
ion at the back of the book closets, and that opposite the stairs, 
each main room, as shown on the ground plans of both stories, 
should also have the same height of black-bowl surface. 

In Schools of this kind there is little use or need tor a Teacher's 
platform and desk, except at time of opening and closing the ex- 
ercises. One Teacher will necessarily be in charge of two of the 
main n>oma, if there be a Teacher with a class in each recitation 
room at the same time, and while thus engaged will have no time 
to sit. A small platform, near the communicating door between 
fhe main rooms, will thus probably bo found sufficient, and most 
suitably placed. This slight chance will not only save space, but 
turn the eyes of the pupiL from toe light. 

The fifth plan (Fig. 18) has three entrances — one at the end, A, 
and one at either side, Bani^C. It differs s '■"■ ■ ■ ■ 



3 little in internal ar- 
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rangement from the others, that we will raerely give the references 
to the plan and seating, &c. 

The sixth plan which we insert (Fig. 19) has only one entrance at 
the end, with side entrances to the main school room, and stairways to 
the upper school rooms. It also differs so slightly from the other plans 
that we simply give the references to the internal arrangements. 

The seventh and last plan which we insert is of the interior of 
the Simcoe School-house (Fig 20). To the provision for ajgallery 
room we de8ii*e to call attention. (See also figure 6.) 

We will defer the remainder of this article (including remarks on 
heating, ventilation, seats, desks, plan of grounds, gymnastics, &c. ), 
till next number. 



1. EVILS OF CRAMMING. 

We "upon whom the ends of the world are come" are certainly 
living in a crowded as well as a fast age. It may be feared that its 
accelerated velocity is owing to the fact that its progress is down- 
ward, morally and intellectually. The passion for cramming seems, 
indeed, universal in our academies, and even in our town schools. 
It is wonderful, indeed lamentable, to observe liow much know- 
ledge is crammed into the heads of our boys, and even our girls, for 
young ladies' seminaries have caught the infection. Some printed 
outlines of instruction in what are termed Yovuig Ladies' Collegiate 
Institutes, where they graduate at public commencements, and pro- 
ceed Mistresses of Arts, exhibit an extended course of the arts and 
sciences usually included in a college curriculum, with the higher 
mathematics. What a shame it is that any young girl in the hey- 
day of her life and spirits should be tortured with such stuff. 

I noticed, the other day, a little urchin ''creeping, snail-like, 
unwillingly to school," and counted eight books strapped between 
two boards carried on his back. I conjectured that he might pos- 
sibly that morning have to recite to eight different teachers or pro- 
fessors. I must confess that I cannot help looking at the present 
generation of growing boys, who are subjected to this infliction, 
with great compassion. It is not surprising that they become men 
before they have ceased to be boys — hate* so careworn an appear- 
ance, and look so prematurely old. The effects of an overworked 
brain on the physical constitution are slow and treacherous. The 
work of undermining is going on while the superstructure seems all 
safe and sound. The effect on the mind of learning a great many 
things at first, in a hurried and confused manner, is not only to 
generate intellectual habits of the worst possible sort, but to make 
the steps of the progress not easier, as they ought to be, and natur- 
ally would be, if every step was firmly fixed before the foot w^as 
raised to take a second, but more and more diflicult. They come 
to do everything by rote, without imderstanding or appreciating. 
This is not the way to create a love for study. In the race to ac- 
complish great things, we seem to have forgotten the good old mot- 
to— "jPe«Tina lente" — ^the unquestionable axiom that accurate 
knowledge of the first elements, well engrafted in the mind by fre- 
quent repetition, goes much farther in making a thorough scholar 
than lessons, recitations and lectures, intended to put the pupil in 
possession of everything that ever was or is known. — Han. Geo, 
Sha/r9wood. • 



2. HOW TO QUESTION. 

As an illustration of an opposite kind, let me quote from one of 
Plato's Dialogues the sequel to rt passage with wluch many are 
familiar, in ** The Art of Questioning." A short conversation on 
geometry is there recorded, in which Socrates and a little slave boy 
are the principal speakers. The philosopher draws a square on the 
ground with a stick, and asks the lad how long would be the side 
of a square twice as big as the one drawn. The boy thinks it ought 
to be twice as long. Socrates soon demonstrates the error, and 
shows that a side twice as long makes a square /ot/r times as gi*eat. 
The boy at lenth confesses that he does not know. Allow me to 
quote the succeeding portion of the conversation, in which the lad 
is trained by a master mind to discover the desired ti-uth. Atten- 
tion is called to the diagram again, and Socrates asks, — 

" If in this new square, which is made up of four of the old 
squares, we draw four diagonals, so as to cut oft* the four outside 
comers, each of these diagonals will cut each of these squares — 
how ? Boy. — Into luilves. 

" And you already know that these four diagonals will bo ecjual, 
and will form another square ? Yes: I know. 

"And of what part of the foursquares is the inside square made 
up ? Of ihefawr ifmde halves. 



" And four halves are equal to what ? To two wholes, 

*' Then we have got a square that is equal to how many of the 
original sc^uares ? To two of them, 

'^ And it is a square upon what line ? Upon the line that divide* 
tlie original squ<ire into two halves. 

** That is, upon its diagonal i Yiw.'* 

Does any one suppose that, after such a lesson as this, the learner 
would ever fall into the same error, or fail to remember the truth 
thus developed by questioning ? — Teoc/ier teachmg, 

3. THE LITTLE HAND—A STORY ON SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

DEDICATED TO TOUNO TEAGHEBS. 

I read in the BuU^tiUy a few days since, an item copied from an 
Eastern paper, giving an account of a case of discipline by a female 
teacher — perhaps I should say lady. The subject was a small boy, 
and the method of punishment fatally injured the head. What the 
grave offence was that called for so grave treatment, we are not in- 
formed. The almost immediate consequences were fever, insanity 
and death. *' Troubles do not come singly;" an aggravating cir- 
cumstance added torture to anguish. The father had already been 
called by telegraph to the bedside of anotlier dying boy, when thia 
last bolt stnick, and the tr6^ that had been shocked was now peeled 
and blasted. We said we do not know how the teacher had been 
troubled ; whether or not she had been annoyed, tried or insulted 
till patience was wearied, reason abandoned and passion had been 
allowed to usurp the throne ; so we have no judgment to enter — no 
blaiue to measure. Ketributive justice came speedily ; all through 
the delirium the poor boy kei)t begging, piteously, " Don't 
strike me — don't stnke me." The memory of this scene will be 
judgment enough. 

Wc wish to use this bit of school history as a text upon which to 
say a few words. It brings to mind another case that happened not 
long }igo nearer home, and which, therefore, speaks more directly 
to us. In tins case the teacher was a female, also, and the pupU 
was a little girl — a dear, sweet child, tender, sensitive, affectionate 
and altogether loveable ; and the point we wish to press is, that 
such natures are not to be dealt with as may be, possibly, those 
that are naturally rude, low in mental and spiritual organization 
and development — ^never at home, knowing an3rthing of love, kind- 
ness, sensibility, beauty, whose whole treatment is of an animal 
character. Though we do not wish to infer that such may be abus- 
ed. It would seem that at school our teachers would all appreciate 
this difference in character, and discriminate and act accordins^ly ; 
even the very you7i/f teachers — of which there are a large numoer, 
and the one referred to was one of them. 

The case to which we refer in the following little story was not 
one of discipline, properly, only of harsh treatment — and which 
when seen under the clear strong light of that revealing lens, truth, 
with all attending circumstances contributing their item — it was 
cruel, and — to her little heart-:-it was torture. 

The teacher was not naturally a cruel teacher, by any means ; on 
the contrary, I believe her to be a gentle, amiable lady, as much so 
as any of us — and that that event may happen any day in almost 
any school-room. But want of consideration — ^lack of judgment — 
carelessness — ^thoughtlessness in speaking, hasty action, giving no 
chance for reason to dictate, measuring ^1 minds, all spirits, by a 
machine of fixed calibre — crushing some and stretching others — ^ia 
what works mischief perpetually, and is a course to be condemned 
and protested against as a hardening process, not to be known out 
of a heathen community. There are traits of character in the Am- 
erican Indian, the Spartan and the Hindoo — that, upon the page of 
histoiy, may seem admirable ; but they are not a Cliristian growth. 
Such are stolid indifference to bodily pain — and an equal indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings and sorrows of others. By persistent train- 
ing, the cords of sympathy may be shriveled, and the foimtains of 
fooling be dried up. Certain routines of habit, of thought and ac- 
tion, may turn a luunan nature into a metalic one, that shall — ever 
under the conditions — be deaf and dead to all appeal from the gen- 
tle, tender, blooming side of our being. It blights childhood, aa 
frost blights those modest flowers that cling to sunny banks only. 
The *' crimson sweat" of Jesus, it has been thought, was the result 
of suffering in a nature immaculate, sensitive and sublimated be- 
yond human conception — a grosser nature would never have mani- 
fested it. Too often we seem ashamed of tenderness ; we steel our 
hearts against it ; and so, every day sees a tliousand times repeated 
— ^tho sweet violets of human life torn — crushed, trampled — and 
laid out of our sight. 'Tis a bald mystety, ruthless, inscrutable aa 
fate — an endowment of pain without compensation — tliat no heart 
can bear that is not fossilized or heathenized, or that has not a mar- 
tyr's faith in the beatitudes of the life to come. * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*' Little Lizzie was six years old. She was too young to be put 
into the crowd of a public sohool, we thought — and we hesitated a 
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long time before tLf(teeing to do it. But her cousin, several years 
older, wfts going, and we finally concluded to allow her to go — 
though she had just risen from the measles. She was earnest 
to go, and, when permitted, was delighted, and enjoyed it highly 
to the end. She felt proud and dignified with her book and little 
tasks, and we all enjoyed witnessing her enthusiasm, and felt sat- 
isfied we liad not erred in gratifying her. So she continued. She 
had been in school just one month. One day she came home, un- 
der escort of her faithful cousin, in sad humiliation and disgrace, 
her little heart seemingly crushed, and she sobbing pitiably — ' Oh ! 
DiAinma, mamma !' By degrees she was able to speak — she told 
her story in fragments and fitfully — * I — felt sick — mamma — I — 
huld— uj) — my — hand — ^and the teacher — would not — let — ^me — go 
out. 1 held up — my hand .again — and she called me up— before all 
— tlie children — and scolded me — and sent — me home — Oh ! mam- 
Dia.' Thnt was all. Stifled with sobs, she coiild say no more. It 
wai enough. Too sick to sit in her seat, she had been rudely 
scolded before the pupils and dismissed — and that, too, when she 
had done all she could do, under the law, and in the politest man- 
ner, vis. : hold up her little hand as a token of petition — ^pleading. 
Thii one thought had burned into her very soul. She dwelt on it 
till dsrk. We tried in vain to soothe or comfort her. She had 
been hiui — disgraced beyond help. We laid her in her little crib, 
tortured with a terrible headache, and in a high fever. We had 
hope in sleep, rest and the elastic spring of childhood. We trusted 
thit in the freshness of the morning air — ^the bright sun-light — ^the 
lore of all her friends, and the caresses and petting of the dearest, 
thst she would forget the agony of this first crashing mortification, 
md would be herself again. Alas ! it never came. We had to 
itifle that hope. Before midnight, the flame color on her cheeks, 
lufiiubg all her neck and chest, told the fearful stoiy — scarlet- 
fever. All that night, and the forty-eight hours of life that follow- 
ed, the little white hand could not be kept below the sheet. It 
TBS held up constantly, and that touching moan— 'Oh ! mamma, 
I held up my hand ' — ^was continued as long as strength would per- 
ndi At last she fay still. The celestial aurora was dawning on 
her young spirit — ^acd presently there came the messenger with in- 
Toted taper — ^and she went up to where the shining ones will an- 
nrer aU her pleadings. Lizzie sleeps under the CaJifomia violets — 
bat her little story I shall hear uttered every hour, forever, through 
hfe— and the spiritual photograph of that little hand is set unalter- 
»hly upon memory's immortal tablet. .♦**♦♦♦ 
Shall we blame any one ? The devoted mother of that dear child 
-cultivated, Tefined, thoughtful, gracious — ^had no reproach to cast 
-no blame to lay upon any ; not even in that last hour of exqui- 
lite pain, when a formal note from the school was sent into that 
ihaoiber— shrouded in the fearful eclipse—-*' Lizzie has been absent 
from school three days — ^please attend to it.'' No— not even when 
"sitting in sorrow" in bereavement, nor when the dark curtain was 
drawn that shut the sweet star— forever — ^from sight ; — and we 
must have none. Only let the costly lesson stand in letters of fire 
before us to-day, to-morrow, forever. — California Teacher, 



1. EDUCATION OF FARMERS— ITS NECESSITY. 

No man is so high as to be independent of the great interest of 
igncultnre ; ne man is so low as not to be affected by its success, 
progress, or decline. Agriculture supplies us with food, and to a 
gnat degree clothes us ; withoutlit we could not have manufactures, 
lod we should not have commerce. These all stand together like 
piUus in a temple, the largest in the centre, and that largest is 
tgncnlture.' 

Agriculture is not only indispensable to natioi^al prosperity, but is 
fminently conducive to the welfare of those who are engaged in it ; 
^ gives health to the body, energy to the mind, is favourable to 
vvtoous and temperate habits, and to knowledge and purity of 
moral character; which are the pillars of good government, and the 
true support of national independence. How necessarjr, then, does 
it become farmers as a class to strive earnestly for a higher attain- 
inent in regard to farm education. Not a finiction of the attention 
I* given to the training of farmers for the farm that the age de- 
mands. 

If ever agriculture becomes a true science, it must be by the 
thorough education of farmers, in the practical experiments and 
'tews of farmers themselves. Almost every question and practice 
^ sgricultiure, such as draining, drilling, manuring, and so through 
^tty labour of the farm, is still in doubt and uncertainty. These 
wiogi should not be. 

And it beoomes the bunnem of fanners to observe and think, and 



read, and learn more of their calling, and thus be able to dear up 
douht and error, and render more certain every process of farming. 

The man who is 'no wiser in relation to his profession, in the 
waning hours of the year tlian he was at the commencement, is* 
either very stupid or unpardonably negligent. 

With the multitude of agricultural publications, teeming with 
practical isid useful information, no farmer can justify himself in 
remaining in ignorance of ''the art and mystery of his profession." 




2. THE EDUCATION OF THE HAND. 

The Scientific America/n discourses thus pleasan^y and sensibly 
about the hands : People, with a few imfortunate exceptions, have 
each two hands. We should not mention tliis fact, were it not that 
in the education of youth, only one seems to be generally considered. 
Children are told to hold their knives in their right hand when 
cutting their food, and when this necessary operation is completed, 
to lay it down and use their forks while eating, still employing the 
light hand. The only further instruction they receive in regard to 
the left hand, is to keep it clean in common with the right hand, 
and not to get in the habit of thrusting it into their pockets. 
They are taught tliat whenever one hand only is required, the pre- 
ference is to be given to tlie right. Thus the left hand is, with the 
large majority of people, a comparatively useless member, employed 
only to supplement the other in all manual operations. Without 
pausing to enquire into the origin of this senseless custom, it ia 
sufficient for our purpose to say that it has no foundation in the 
anatomy of the hand, or in any natural peculiarly of the human 
mind. As well might we teach children to hop about on the right 
foot, to keep the left eye closed, and to stop the left ear with cotton, 
.as to magnify the value of the right hand at the expense of the 
left. Nor, in renouncing tliis absurdity, would it be neoessaiv to 
the late existing social conventionalities. The fork may be held in 
the right hand while eating, and the knife may take its place in 
cutting food. These are small matters, observed only for conven- 
tional reasons. What excuse can there be for neglecting the early 
and careful instruction of both hands ? We are not speaJdng of an 
impracticable thing when we say it is impossible to rear chil(&en so 
that whatever one hand can do the other may do equally well. We 
know this has been accomplished in many notable instances, where the 
disability of the left hand has been rectified, in spite of all obatadea 
arising from bad habits acquired in childhood. We have seeii sur- 
geons transfer an instrument from one hand to the other during an 
operation whenever convenience required it, without the least 
awkwardness. We have seen draughtsmen using both hands in 
colouring drawings, an immense advantage both to rapidity of work 
and evenness of shading. We have seen woodmen chop timber 
'' right or left handed," and one carpenter who used to hunmer or 
saw with either hand with nearly equal facility. In all these cases 
the use of the left hand in common with the right, gave very much 
greater efficiency. 

III. ^air^isi «» |ta))ja mA %mn% ^tti. 

1. ABOUT BOYS 

Mr. A. Hope, author of '' A book about Dominies," has publish- 
ed in Edinburgh a companion volume, called ''A book about Boys.'' 
He tells us at the beginning what kind of boys he likes ; *' I don't 
think much about your gentlemanly neat boys, and I abominate 
your pretty effeminate boys, and 1 have not such faith as some 
people in even your good, clever boys, who are always at the head 
of Uieir classes, and never do anything naughty, except when it is 
not found out. — But I like the happy, healthy, unsophisticated 
boy, and not a young gentleman ; active, restless, generous, brave 
and truthful, simple and pure minded ; who thinks it half a 
pleasure to bear pain without crsdng ; climbs trees, tears his 
trowsers, has frequent tumbles, bumps and bruises, and comes 
home now and then splashed with mud. 

There are four classes of boys whom this 'dominie' excludes from 
' honours and privileges of boyhood' — ^yet his heart yearns toirarda 
them, 'for, after aU, are they not in some repects boys and 
brothers V The classification is as follows : 

1. 'Young Gentlemen.' — I shudder as I pen the disgusting 
name. You 'know what I mean? The beardless beings who wish 
to be thought men and dandies, and to that end, smoke, swear 
and swagger with more or less impunity. If you go out into the 
street on Saturday afternoon you will see hundreds of them, whom 
you would like to take between your finger and thumb and drop 
quietly into the gutter. 

2. ' Mamma's Darlings.' — A large and increasing class, I grieve 
to say, though I would speak tenderly of them since their degxada- 
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tibns is often caused by circumstances over which, neither they, 
nor the wisest of writers and teachers have control, viz., fond ana 
foolish mothers, who will make them wear comforters and galoshes, 
and keep them in the house when it is cold, and encourage them to 
cry when they are hurt. 

3. * Olbvbr Boys.' — 1 mean pretematurlly clever boys, who read 
Sir Widter Scott at the tender age of five, but havilig thereafter 
been introduced to Greek, look with scorn and contempt on all 
subjects of lighter interest, and never condescend to open another 
story book, but to spend boyhood and youth in steadily and 
perseveringly drying themselves up into Latin and Greek mummies, 
if happily they escape premature death, and by becoming sound 
and venerable, and not too brilliant bishops, or stupid and useless 
schoolmasters, or writers of soul appalling commentaries. 

4. * Good Boys.' — T mean very gqod boys, who always try to 
please their masters, and never are noisy or idle, and would sink 
into the ground with shame if it were necessary to punish them, 
and whose conversation, in story books, is of the most moral and 
grammatical description. Of course there are such boys, because 
the story book says so, but i^ has npver been my good fortune to 
meet with them. 



2. HOW POOR BOYS REACH THE TOP ROUND. 

There are 17,919 names who pay an income tax in this city. 
Sixty-seven persons pay a tax on incomes of $100,000 or over. 
Most of these solid gentlemen are self-made men, who have come 
up from the lowest roimd of the ladder. The man who leads the 
list, A. T. Stewart, everybody knows is an Irish emigrant, who 
commenced life witli a capital of less than twenty-five cents ; 
indeed, with few exceptions, most of the parties in the list were 
scarce as well off as Mr. Stewart. Take Henry Keep ; he boasts 
that he graduated from the poor-house of Jefferson county. Jay 
Gould drove a herd of cattle from Delhi, Deleware county, when a 
lad, for fifty cents a day, in order to get money enough to reach the 
Hudson river. David Groesbeck, over thir^ years ago, used to 
mend old shoes for his brother, who was a respectable shoemaker in 
Albany. We all know the history of James Gordon Bennett, Robert 
Bonner, poor boys full of talent and industzy. Rufus Hatch, when 
a youngster, had an ambition to hold the reins of peddler's waggon. 
E. D. Morgan commenced life with a quart measure of molasses. It is 
scarcely a dozen years since Heniy Clews was an errand boy in one 
of the banking-houses down town. The brothers Seligman started 
out in life with a peddler's pack. David Dows, in his younger days, 
retailed pork by tlie half-pound and molasses by the gill. H. T. 
Heknbold was first cabin boy on the sloop Mary Jane, that navi- 
gated the Deleware river. We might go on through the list, and 
show that nearly every one of these soUd men were the architects 
of their own fortunes. Young men, who are struggling for place 
and position, should remember that the individual in the list 
named had to battle for life just as hard as they are doing. Let 
th6m bake heart and never say die. 

'' Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part — ^there all the honour lies." 

3. HOW SOME AMERICAN MERCHANTS HAVE RISEN. 

A few years ago, a large drug firm in this city advertised for e 
boy. Next day the store was thronged with applicants, among 
them a queer looking little fellow, accompanied by a woman, who 
proved to be his aunt, in lieu of faithful parents, by whom he had 
been abandoned. Looking at this little waif, the merchant in the 
store promptly said : ^' Can't take him ; places all full ; besides, he 
is too small." "I know he is small," said the woman, *^but he is 
willing and faithfuL" There was a twinkle in the boy's eves which 
made the merchant think again. A partner in the firm volunteered 
to rehiark that he ^*did not see what they wanted of such a boy — 
he wasn't bigger than a pint of cider." But after consultation the 
boy was set to work. A few days later a call was made on the boys 
in the store for some one to stay all night. The prompt response of 
the little fellow contrasted well with the reluctance of others. In 
the middle of the night the merchant looked in to see if all was 
right in the store, and presently discovered his protege busy scissor- 
ing labels. "What are you doing ?" said he ; **I did not tell you 
to work nights." ** I know you did not tell me so, but I thought 
I might as well be doing something." In the morning the cashier 
got orders to "double that boy's wages, for he is willing." Only a 
few weeks elapsed before a show of ivild beatfts passed through the 
streets, and very naturally all hands in the store rushed to witness 
the spectacle. A thief saw his opportunity, and entered at the rear 
door to seize something, but in a twinkling found himself firmly 
clutched by the diminutive clerk aforesaid, and, after a struggle, 
was captured. Not only was a robbery prevented, but valuable 



articles taken from other stores were recovered. When asked* by 
the merchant why he staid behind to watch when all others qidt 
their work, the reply was, "You told mo never to leave the store 
when others were absent, and I thought I'd stay." Orders were im- 
mediately given once more : "Double that boy's wages ; he is wil- 
ling and faithful. " To-day that boy is getting a salary of ^,500, 
and next Januaiy will become a member of the firm. — Repttblic, 

4. INDECISION IN YOUNG MEN. 

An exchange truly says ; "Thousands of young men are to-day 
drifting helplessly about on the ocean of life, vainly hoping that ere 
long some favorable breeze will sprint up and drive their vessels 
into some safe harbor. Where that s^e harbor they have no idea, 
because they have no definite object in view. They have never 
decided upon any course of life, but permit their actions to be 
shaped and moulded by the circumstances of the hour. Is it any 
wonder that disasters follow each other in quick kuccession? More 
men are ruined through indecision than from a wrong decision. 
Few men will deliberately lay out and pursue a plan of life that 
will ultimately work their ruin. Most young men of the present 
day enter the great battle of life without anv weU defined system 
of warfare, and consequently spend their best days in aimleaa 
pursuits. Indecision is the bane of our existence. Could we look 
into the w^orld of spirits we would find but few souls in the dark 
regions of woe that had resolved to reach that goal ; nearly all who 
are there, and those who are hastening there, are in their present 
condition simply because they would go and their indecision has 
been their ruin. 



5. OBEY PROMPTLY AND FULLY. 

It is Uie great tiling of life to learn, always, without hesitation, 
to obey the word of command, whether from friends, from con- 
science, or the Bible, whatever may be the qpnsequenoes. — Some- 
times our life depends upon obedience. 

A brakesman whose Dusiness it was to attend to the turn-outs 
near the station, on an important railroad line, once heard the 
shriek of an express train as it came thundeiing along. He hurried 
to the brakes; when whom should he see upon the track, running 
towards him ? It was his little boy, about four years of age, exactly 
between the rails over which the terrible tram was coming. He 
bad only a moment for consideration. The train could not be 
stopped soon enough by the engineer, even if he saw the child. If 
he rushed to save the diild his whole train would run off the track, 
and God only knew how many lives might be lost. It was hia 
duty to alter the brakes. — ^There was but one thing to be done. 

" Lay right down, my son !" he shouted at the top of his voice. 
He unlocked his bar ; he changed the track for the train, and fell 
upon the earth almost unconscious, as with an awful roar the im- 
mense engine with its long train swept by. 

What if that little boy had hesitated to obey ! What if he had 
continued to run toward his father ! What if he had first asked 
the question, why he should do so ? 

But it was not so. Down went the little fellow at the word of 
command, flat upon his face. Down upon his face remidned the 
little boy, till, when the train was passed, the father hurried to him 
as rapidly as his fainting limbs would permit, and raised him up 
unharmed. 

How beautiful and noble is obedience to duty in the hour of 
danger ! We never weary of reading Mrs. Heman's touching poem 
upon '' Cassabianca," or of admiring the noble boy, standing at hia 
post upon the burning sliip, where his father had stationed him, 
waiting for the order to retire, from the lips tiiat were then cold in 
death, although he knew it not. 

There was a cry of fire near a large school house in the city. The 
children in the school were very much affrighted ; and in spite of 
the efforts of their teachers, began to rush to the doors and stairs, 
thus periling their limbs and lives. 

But there was one little girl who remained quietly in her seat. 
She looked very pale, and trembled, and tiie tears stood in her eyes. 
Very much struck by her appearance, and by her remaining at her 
desk, her teacher asked her why she did not do as the other girls 
did. ** My father is a fireman," she said, " and he told me when- 
ever there was cry of fire while I was in school, to remain quiet in 
my seat, for that was the safest way. I was dreadfully frightened, 
but I knew that father had told me what was best, so I sat still, 
when they ran to the doors." 

Certairdy it is always best to obey those that are older and wiser 
than ourselves ; and especially to obey promptly, cheerfully, and 
fully every command that God has written in his Word. — Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path." — B. K. F 
in Zion^e Herald, 
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Hamilton. — On 9th, halo round moon. 3lBt, at 8 P. M., meteor in Zenith 
fell SW with long trail. Wind storms, 16th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd. 30th. Fog, 
11th. Snow, Ist, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 2l8t, 28th, 20th. llain, 4th, 10th, llth, 15th, 
16th, 2l8t, 27th, 29th. 

Pembroke.— On 6th, shooting star near NE horizon at 7 P.M. Wind 
Btomis, l8t, 4th, 22nd, 30th. Fogs, 27th, 28th. Snow. Ist, 2nl, 4th, llth, 
1201, 18th, 19th, 22nd, 23rd, 29th. Rain, Ist, 15th, 16th, 22nd, 27th. Early 
part of month cold, but the weather mucl^milder in latter part, llie lake — 
previously frozen over — again partly open 1st Dec, but again frozen on 2nd; 
ice not safe till end of month. ^ 

Peterbobouoh. — On 8th, slight hail for a short time. 9th, wide and dis- 
tinct halo round moon at 8 P.M. * 2l8t, barometer fell from 29.722 at 1 P.M. 
to 28.648 at 1 P.M., 22nd. Snow, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 16th, 19th, 2lBt, 22nd, 30th. 
Bain, llth, 12th. 5th, 16th, 22nd, 27th, 28th. Month dark and cloudy, and 
fluctuations of barometer also unusual, but the mercury in the barometer 
was rather higher than usual. The observer notes a complete change of cli- 
mate within the last few years. The whole year 1869 unusually cold and 
cloudy. There was frost every month in the year (though not observed in 
July in the town it occurred in the country). Scarcely any phenomena or 
atmospheric disturbances indicating excess of electricity. " From 20 to 30 
years ago we nsed ordinarily in sununer and winter to have long spells of un- 
mterrupted cloudless weather, especially in winter, and we always had three 
to five weeks of Indian sammer m the autumn. Of later years, we rantly 
havtt clear weather of any continuance, and, it may be said, no Indian sum- 
mer." 

SiMOOE.— Wind storms, Ist, 21st. Snow, 3rd, 4th, 21st. Rain, 1st, 4th, 
llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 2l8t, 22ud, 27th, 28th. 

Steatpohd.— Windstorms, 2l8t, 22nd, 23rd. Fogs, 10th, llth, 12th, 14th, 
27th. Snow, Ist, 2na, 4th, 7th, 10th, 16th— 2l8t, 24th, 28th, 29th, 30th. 
Rain, llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 22nd, 27th. 

Windsor. —On 8th, 3 meteors in S towards H; 2 in S towards W; 1 in N 
towards -fi. Lunar halo on 8th. 9th, 13th, 14th, 17th, 22nd. On 30th, me- 
teor in S£ towards H. Wind storms, 22nd, 24th. Snow, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 
12th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 21st. Rain, 4th, 10th, llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 
21st, 22Bd. The navigation of the Detroit river closed on the 4th, with the 
•xception of an occasional short trip. 

1. JOHN TORRANCE, ESQ. 

One of our oldest citizens, John Torrance, Esq. , died January 
2(H}i, at his residence St. Antoine Hall, at the ripe age of 84. We 
had heard the day before that his medical attendant despaired of 
his recovery, he having been ailing for some months past, and 
having fallen into a comatose state on Tuesday morning. He was 
one of our wealthiest citizens, and his death will be generally re- 
gretted. With him goes to the grave yet another of those old in- 
habitants, now very few remaining,^ who connected the present with 
a past generation of men. Mr. Torrance's name is intimately as- 
sociated with the ancient commerce of Montreal, Our evening 
contemporary, tlie Witness, states : " The deceased, who was a 
native of Galloway, Scotland, came to Canada at an early age, and 
engaging in the grocery business, rose to be one of the first mer- 
chants in this city. The firm of which he was IJie head, did more 
than any other except the Messrs. Molson to establish the lines of 
steamboiats on the St. Lawrence, and in various ways manifested 
much enterprise. Mr. Torrance had a great taste for gardening, 
and when he retired from business a good many years ago, he tran- 
quilly passed his time among the beautiful grounds and conserva- 
tories of his residence^ St. Antoine Hall. — Montreal Gazette. 



2. COMMODORE ZEALAND. 

The death of '^ Commodore" Zealand is announced from Hamil- 
ton. His face was a familiar one there, and will be much missed. 
He was, says the Spectator, one of the few comrades of Lord Nel- 
son, who had served the Admiral for more than sixty-four years. 
He had served at many of the naval engagements of the old French 
war, and was present at the fight of Copehhagen, which ended in 
the stirrender of the whole Danish navy. He also served on board 
a vessel of the squadron which took oft* Sir Jolin Moore's retreat- 
ing forces from the Corunna, and thus wiU be seen to have gained 
in a sharp school that practical knowledge of seamanship of which 
he made so good a use hereafter. Coming out to Canada in the 
year 1812, he, with other man-of-war-men, was sent to help to man 
our Lake flotLlla, and shared in many of the engagements of our 
last American war, being present both at Sackott's Harbor and at 
the taking of Oswego. Again in 1837, ho was called upon to fterve 
his couni^, and was one of the party who succeeded in cutting out 
the Caroline, beine the last man to leave her before jihe was sent 
over the Falls. He was the first master who ever brought a vessel 
through the canal into the Bay, and was the fii-st als.^ to volunteer 
when a Naval Brigade was called for. EQs record of service comes 
as far down as three years ago, when, during the Fenian raid and 
in his 74th, year he took his turn in mounting guard. 



VI. ^imUmtm». 

1. **I HATE TO -GO ABOVE YOU." 

Still the school -house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are nmning. 

Within, the master's desk is seen, 

Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 

The Jack-Kuite's carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 

Its door's M'oni still, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 

Went storming out to playing. 

Long years ago a winter's sun • 

Shone over it at settmg ; 
Lit up its western window panes, 

And low eaves' icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curU, 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed, 

When all the Bchool were leaving. 

For near tier stood the Uttle boy, 

Her childish favour singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing with restlesii feet the snow • 

To riffht and left, he lingered ; — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

l^e blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 

The soft hand's light carressinf^ 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 

** I am sorry that I spelt the word, 

I hate to go above you, 
Because — ^the brown eyes lower felt-* 

** Because, you see, I love you !" 

Still memory to a sray-haird man 
That sweet child-face is shewing ; 

Dear girl ! the grasses on her ^[rave 
Have forty years been growmg ! 

He lives to learn in life's hard school^ 

How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 

Like her — ^because they love him. 

J. G. Whitik*. 



2. '' IF WE KNEW !" 



BY MRS. HENRY WARD BBBOHER. 



In a recent number we copied a scrap of poetry with this signifi' 
cant title. It struck us very forcibly as containing a profitabll 
lesson, and has haunted us daily ever since. * 

We have been sitting this rich, golden afternoon on our veranda, 
all alone. Before us stand the grand old hills ; on our right liei 
the beautiful Hudson. Tlie husband — " Aotwe-feotui" — ^the mosi 
sweetly significant word in the English language, is toiling in th( 
hot and dusty city ; the children are all scattered : the grandchil- 
dren, mischievous, merry little rogues, are not as they should be. 
near grandma's chair ; and the servants, m the kitchen or laundrj 
to-day, mov^ as quietly as the wind in the tree tops. It is so stiUi 
We could hardly be more alone if we were on tlie highest peak oi 
Castle Hill, and, as we sit in this wonderful quiet, those words, 
** If we hiewy*^ arc stirring our heart with a strange and solemn 
power. 

Ah ! if in eai-ly youth " we knew P* If we could look along ti« 
map of life clear to the end, and see all the breakers and quick- 
8and3 which, by practice and self-control we could have avoided, 
how difierent would be the view we now take of the '* hackwari 
track .'" No doubt, it is well, in many ways, that we oonnot read 

* This beautiful piec« of poetry wUl be found on pAfet 01 and M of the Jwm$l % 
SdvfiaWm for Uwt June. 
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lefofeore; triaLi and Borrows that no foresight could have turned 
irould have been doubled by anticipation and fore-know- 
Uge, and yet — ^we doubt if there are many, who, lookins back from 
it '^haif-way house/' would willingly endure the double pain and 
■now, if ihey might have had the power to foresee the inevitable 
HRiH of certain courses, and, profiting by this foreknowledge, have 
vouled the danger or the sin. 

Bniher I Sister ! Would you be patient or cross to your little 
jfapiaie 'S/ yen kneuf' those little '^ baby fingers" would ^* never 
tnble joa again V* 

Two htile boys irere at play— one of three years, the other but 
lateen months. Both wanted the rocking-chair. Full of health 
■d animal spirits, the dispute ran high, and, at last, the elder 
irwfc the little one. • Only a few days and the baby hands were 
hM in " snowy grace" upon the cold and quiet heart, and laid in 
fte grave. A short time after, hearing bitter sobs in the garden, 
He mother found tlie 1 jnely brotlier — ^himself but just past baby- 
kod- lying under the peach trees, watching with eager eyes some 
krdi flying over his head, and calling between his sobs, ''Oh, 
' little birdies ! Fly up ! fly higher ! and tell Jesus Christ 



i lie will only let Geome come back to me he mav have the rocking- 
Aur all the time, and I never, never will strike him again — never I 



I 
(A I Father I Don't be harsh with your son. He disobeyed 
jm oommandSy and of course he has done wrong ; but he is only 
a little diild. It was the overfiux of exuberant life, not wilful 
inbedience. If you could look forward to what soon may be, may 
k, how leniently vrould you judge — how gently would you chide ; 
■d, by your gentleness secure l^^e obedience much more effectuallv. 
Ah I Poor tired mother I You are very weary, and half sick. 
loor eyes are heavy for want of sleep, and yotur head throbbing 
«th the noise and shouts, and wild frolics of your little ones. But 
ftkbflsltii, and strength, and life. Be patient ! If soon, with hot 
■diearieneyesy you watch by the little crib were fever may con- 
thailif d ; bat late so joyous and full of activity, can you en- 
whal nuifi^ he, if you have scattered " thorns, not roses, for 
reaping by and by?" 
"I have asked you twenty times to mend this coat, and it is not 
yet. * No time !' How long would it have taken ? But, well 
can go raggedy I suppose. You take little heed to my wishes or 
ioe. You must take your own way, or you'll not be satisfied." 
Swbcmd ! you love your wife ; you would be indignant if a 
\sHXL should hint that you misjudged, or were over-exacting. 
ly do you say such ugly, biting things ? Your heart, or that 
" mouitorj your conscience, tells you that she did not mean to 
ard your wishes.or advice. She was tired, or over^taxed with 
and frequent interruptions ; or perhaps sickness is creeping 
her. Whatever the reason, the offence was but a liUU ihing. 
if she was self-willed, or irritable, be patient with her. You 
a certain tone of your ,voice, or a love-look from your eye, 
have brought her to your side in an instant — sorry, self- 
3ing — ^loring and honoring you with her whole heart. Ah ! 
// yottibieic F* These first morose, fault-finding words, perhaps, 
" leaving on her heart a shadow — Cleaving on your heart a stain" 
may be the beginning of coldness, mistrust and defiance— -or 
a deeper sin, where, but for them, you could have secured 
gladness, growing sweeter and purer day by day ! Deal 
Yovk^ her husband, can make her happ^, loving and good ; 
yon can make her irritable, unloving and evil. 
*' John ! Why do you always xioaJit and toait, and hinder me so ? 
m ean come wben I call you, just as well as to keep me waiting, 
yon only choose to do so. But you are always so obstinately 
Bt on taking your own time, regardless of other people's comfort. " 
Wift! It is just such little impatient, waspish words that tempt 
maband to seek quiet, comfort and appreciation away from 
■de. No matter if he speaks ''just as impatiently" to you 
*fily times a day," ^ow him a better way. Why retort, or ahnnk 
hsthe "little shadows" which you can, by a^entleness, dispel ? 
tishsve even more power in your gentleness, than your husoand 
his strength. Yield a little. It is not hard, and you will 
a dorious reward. Is not your husband's love and confidence 
keeping by a little patience and forbearance ? But if not for 
* joy, to vrard off misery at least, " set a guard over the 
of your mouth, that you sin not with your lips," and so tread 
I Mtliway vnth lum to whom you have vowed a wife's fealty, 
n calledf to sit in the desolation of widowhood, there shall not 
li added to that sorrow the anguish of self-upbraiding, for little 
impatiently rendered or love requited by coldness or 
ty. 
ykm we haTe passed through all the labors and trials of earlier 
and in full maturity, or just on the decline, recall the friends 
youth, and the sweeter family ties, how the heart aches 
the mtmory of 



" The hasty words or actions. 
Strewn along our backward track." 

and vainly yearns for one more opportunity for the better perform- 
ance of our whole duty in all love, fidelity and patience. But 

" God pity us all, 
For of all sad words of tongae or pen. 

Who vainly the faults of youth recall ; 
The saddest are these : ** It might have &een." 

—The Mother at Home. 



3. TWO CURIPUS NEEDLES. 

The King of Prussia recently visited a needle manufactory in his 
kingdom, in order to see what machinery, combined with the human 
hand could produce. He was shown a number of superfine needles, 
thousands of Tvhich together did not weigh half an ounce, and mar- 
velled how such minute objects could be pierced with an eye. But 
he was to see in this respect even something still finer and more 
perfect could be created. The borer — that is, the workman whose 
business it is to bore the eyes in those needles— asked for a hair 
from the monarch's head. It was readily given and with a smile. 
He placed it at once imder the boring machine, made a hole in it 
with the greatest care, furnished with a thread, and then handed 
the sin^plar needle to i^e astonished Eling. The second curious 
needle is in possession of Queen Victoria. It was made at the cel- 
ebrated needle manufactory of Reddish, and represents the colunm 
of Trajan in miniature. This well known Roman column is adorn- 
ed with numerous scenes in sculpture which immortalize Trajan's 
heroic actions in war. On this diminutive needle, scenes in the 
life of Queen Victoria are represented in relief, but so finely cut 
and so small that it requires a magnifying glass to see tihem. The 
Victoria needle can, moreover, be opened ; it contains a number 
of needles of smaller size, which are equally adorned with scenes in 
relief. 



4. THE NEW EDUCATION LAW IN TURKEY. 

A new education law has just been promulgated in Constantino- 
ple. E^imary instruction is compulsory for every inhabitant of the 
Turkish empire. The period of instruction for girls is fixed from 
six to ten years of age, and for boys from six to eleven. The mag- 
istrates of the districts and villages are to keep a register of the 
names of the boys and girls whose age qualifies them for instruc- 
tion, together with those of their parents or guardians. If any of 
these do not go to school, the magistrate is to warn the parent or 
guardian of his obligation, and after such a notice, if the child is 
not sent to school within a month, and no valid reason is given for 
its absence, a fine of from five to one hundred piastres is to be im- 
posed, according to the means of the parent, and the child is to be 
taken to school by the authorities. Tnese fines are to be paid into 
the education fund. 

The cases in which exception is allowed are, first, when the child 
is shown to have some constitutional defect ; secona, when the pa- 
rent is poor, and would suffer loss from his child being sent to 
school ; third, when the child is employed in agricultural labor at 
harvest time ; fourth, when the distance from &e residence of the 
child to the school is more than half an hour's walk ; fifth, when 
there is no school in the district, or when the school is not suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate all the pupils ; sixth, when proof is 
furnished that the child is being educated either at home or in a 
private schooL 

The primary schools are to be either Mussulman or Christianjao- 
cording to the religion which is most prevalent in the district. The 
higher schools, however, are to receive Mussulmans and ChristianB 
indismminately. An *^ Imperial Council for Public Instruction" 
has been estabUshed to see to the due execution of the law. 




VII. Muatitul ^uUlliitnet. 

CoNOREOATTONAL COLLEGE. — In consequcnce of the vacancy in 

the office of Principal and Professor of Church History in the Congrega- 
tional College at Montreal, caused by the decease of the late Rev. Dr. 
lillie, the subscribers to the funds, u>rming the Icnl corporation of the 
College, were called together by the Board of Directors, and met at 
Toronto. The meetins was called to order by R6v. Professor Cornish, 
the Secretary of the College. Rev. James Porter, of Toronto, was ap. 
pointed Chairman, and Rev. W. W. Smith minute Secretary, to the 
meeting. Rev. John G. Manly offered prayer. Professor Cornish read 
the report of the Board of Directors. Tne report was received, and its 
, jparagraphs considered aeriaium. The paragraphs first and second, tes- 
nfying to the labours and work of the late Dr. Lillie, and offering con- 
dolence and sympathy to the bereaved widow and family of the lats 
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Principal of the College, were paAsed unanimooaly without disciunon. 
Paragraph third, stating that the Board had, as a matter of justice to 
the memory and Ions services of Dr. lillie, granted to Mrs. Lillie the 
amount of salarp of Dr. Lillie up to May next, was likewise adopted. 
Paragraph fourth, recommending the formation of a fund of $5,000, the 
revenue of which shall be guaranteed to Mrs. lillie for life ; and after- 
ward the principal to form a partial endowment for professorship of 
Church History in the College ; and which endowment shall bear the 
name of "The Lillie Professorship of Church History," was adapted. 
Paragraph five stated that the Board had made temporary arrangements 
for the ])resent session, availing themselves of the offers of Dr. Wilkes 
and Prof. Cornish to meet the classes for the current session, was 
adopted. Para^aph six recommended that no unnecessary delay be 
made in filling the vacancy ; and stated that correspondence had been 
had with the Oolonial'Missionary Society with reject to the matter. 
The concluding paragraph stated that the Board were not prepared to 
present a nomination to the meeting. Upon these two paragraphs a 
lengthy discussion arose. The result of the discussion, after various 
amendments had been offered and withdrawn as the discussion went on. 
was embodied in the following resolution, which was passed : — Moved 
by Rev. J. A. Dickson, seconded by George Hague, Esq., "That we 
postpone the appointment of a Professor until the general aimual meet- 
mfi^ of the corporation in June next ; and that in the meantime the con- 
sideration of the whole question be left to the College Board, who shall 
be assodted by a committee of fifteen gentlemen to be appointed by this 
mooting, who shall come prepared with a rejport and nomination at said 
annual meeting." In accomance with this resolution, a committee of 
fifteen, with the Rev. J. G. Manly as Convener, was appointed. The 
Board were also authorized to employ a collector for the Lillie Memorial 
Fund. After prayer by Rev. T. Baker, the meetins, which was numer- 
ously attended from all portions of Ontario and Quebec, terminated. 



-ScHOoLfl IN Barton. — ^The report of the Local Superintendent of 
Schools for the township of Barton, the Rev. G«o. A. BuU, M.A., gives 
some interesting facts in relation to the educational work of the town- 
ship. There are seven schools in the township, and one in Glanford, in- 
cluded in Mr. Bull's district. There are four male and four female tea- 
chers employed. There were attending these schools 706 pupils, 374 
boys and 332 girls ; a very fair average out of a school population in the 
township of 776. The average salary paid to male teachers was $375 25, 
and to female teachers $280. The highest salary paid to any male tea- 
cher was $440 and to female $300. The total amount received by the 
trustees for school purposes during the j^ear was $3,774 16, of which $2,» 
224 59 was from municipal taxes. And the total amount expended was 
$3,460 20. The local superintendent made twenty-seven official visits 
to the schools during the year. — Hamilton Spectator. 

Fourth Annual Township Examination, Tossorontio, was held on 

the 24th inst., in Section No. 3, a prosperous locality, where there is a 
deep interest in the education of tne young, and a comfortable school- 
joom^ which is a credit to themselves and a benefit to their neighbours. 
There wore about 70 earnest competitors, and a respectable number of pa- 
ents and others present. The examination embraced all the subjects and 
classes, taught auring the year, in the different competing schools. The 
principal examiners were three clergymen, who did their work faith- 
fully and well. At the close they expressed themselves highly pleased, 
with the indications of educational progress within the bounds of the 
municipality, and especially commended its counciloiv for their liberali- 
ty and untirmg co-operation, with one exception, which is not at all 
likely to occur again ; the day's worn: was both agreeable to all and pro- 
fitable to manv. Every one from a distance was very grateful towards 
John Fisher, Esq., the worthy Reeve, who is always ready to advance 
the noble cause of education, not only in his own section, but also be- 
yond its bounds, and* to Messrs. John Reid, Samuol and William Gra- 
ham and Thomas Gordon, for their hearty hospUalUy ; and thanks for 
the same are worthy of being recorded in the Journal •/ Education. — 
Communioaled, 

-AcjLDLA College. — The Rev. Dr. Sawyer succeeds the Rev. Dr. 



Cramp in the Presidency of this College, the latter as a Professor of 
Bmeritiis, taking the Chair of Ekidesiastioal History, or Christian Ethics. 
Professor William Elder, who has been completing his studies under 
Professor Agassiz for the last year, enters on the duties of the Natural 
History. The Baptists are making highly creditable efforts in connec- 
tion with the endowment and equipment of this College. — Halifax Be- 
porter. 

A Universitt for Walks. — The Daily News says, that the 

scheme for establishing a national University for Wales promises to bo 
successful. The committee who have had the matter in hand have 
fixed upon Aberj^stwith, where they have purchased the Castle House. 
The intention of its founders is to make it, if possible, a college of the 
same status and privileges as the Queen's Colleges in Ireland and Uni- 
versity and King's Colleges in London. In constitution it is to be en- 
tirely undenominational, offering all its privileges and aU its opportuni- 
ties on equal terms to persons of all creeds. In fact, the college aims to 
be for Wales what the London University has been for England, with 
the exception that all regular students are to be resident, and that before 
proceeding to their B. A. desree students will be required to produce 
certificates of residence in the college, or an affiliated college, three 
yean, or nine terms after matriculation. The one thing the scheme 
now wants, however, is money. Its promotera have purchased the 



building at a cost of £10,000, less than half of whicji has been subserib^ 
as yet. Of course they spe^ of -an appeal to the Government for help; 
su(m as the Queen's University and London University receive. 

The Ri789LiN Elementary ScHOOiiS are supported at an annnal 



expense of $7,920,000 ; of this amount the State supplies $275,431. The 
salaries of the teachers require the sum of $5,760,000, made up as fol- 
lows : $1,800,000 or 312 per cent, 'from tuition fees, $3,600,000 or 65. 1 
per cent, from the districts, and $212,835 from the Government. 

Wisconsin.— The Superintendent's report for 1868 is quite encouragiii« 

In every particular there appears to have been a slight gain on ths recorcTra 
the preceding vear ; though in no instance is the increase greater than would 
naturally result from the general growth and progress of the State. The' 
legal school population (all over four and under twenty years of aee). wa» 



about 387,000. The number of actual "school age" was, of course,' oon* 
■iderably less, probably not more than 276,000. For these the State pro- 
vided 4,646 school-houses, with accommodation for 271,000 pupils. fti« 
number of school age reported as attended public school some part of the 
year was 246,000, of all ages 249,000^ nearhr 16,000 mora attended private 
schools. The attendance at academies, colleges, benevolent institutiona, 
etc., make the entire school-going population over 268,000. The average 
duration of the sshools was 141^ days, and the average attendance of pu^s 
75 d&jB. Eight thousand five hundred and sixty-six different teachers were 
employed dtring the year, five thousand two hundred and sixty-seven being 
req\iired constantly. How many of these teachers were men and how manv 
women, is not stated. The average monthly wages of male teachers was 
$42.92 ; of female teachers $27.18. Of the 4,646 school-houses, but 984 are 
on sites "well enclosed.'* The sites of 3,615 contain less than one acre each* 
and 1,255 are without outhouses in jeood condition. The total valuation of 
the school-houses and sites is nearly $3,000,000. The aggregate expenditure 
for school purposes, during the year, was $1,791,940— or $4.64 for each per- 
son reported between 4 and 20 years of age, and $7.19 for each pupil r^s- 
tered. The amoimt expended for tuition, for each pupil registered, was $4. 18. 

^New Jkrsjsy.— We have been favoired with the financial statistic* 

of the schools of New Jersey for the past year, in advance of the publi- 
cation of the Superintendent's Annual Report. If the schools have ad- 
vanced in merit, in proportion to the increase of expenditures for them, 
the State has good reason to bo satisfied with the year's worii. The striet^ 
\j educational statistics we shall give as soon as we can get' them. Th# 
State appropriation for 1868 amounted to $1,313,358,— an inciease ereir 
1867 of $417,423, the gain being mainly in district tax. The voluntarw 
school tax for 1868 was $1,140,142,— more than double the amount evw- 
before raised in any year previous to 1 867. There has been a very rapid 
increase in this voluntary tax since 1866, giving evidence of a rapidly m- 
creasing interest in education among the people. During the ten years, 
from, 1857 to 1866, the gain was $317,186; from 1866 to 1867 'it was 
$278,068 ; from 1867 to 1868, it was $365,412. If there is a like increa»» 
next year in those localities which most need it, it is believed that all ihm 
schools in the State can be made entirely free. The increase in €hm 
amount of money raised for building and repairing school-houses is still 

more remarkable ; the sum raised for these purposes being $805,581 

over seven thousand doUars more than was raised for thess purpoa** 
during the preceding fourteen yeas, and eiffht times as much as was erer 
before raised in any one year. The State Normal School and its depen- 
dencies, the Model and the Preparatory School, are steadily inorewv 
in popularity. The first had an attendance last year of 259 ; the mooad 
656 ; the third, 302-^togother 1116. The property of this institatioa 
is valued at $250, 000, on which there is an encumorance of $23,000. Coon- 
nected with the Normal School is a boarding-hall, which accomi^'odate* 
130 lady boarders. The cost of board is only $3.50 a week, including 
fuel and light. The boarding arrangements are said to be completely 
successful. ^ 

-Rhode Island.— From the Report of the Superintendent of 



Schools of the City of Providence we learn that the number of schol*r« " 
registered is 8,324, 350 of whom have been received into the high school. 
2,034 into the grammar schools, 2,084 into the intermediate, and 3.8tf 
into the primary schools. 

Educational Items.— Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., at a recent 



tnbution of prizes to the pupils of the North London School of .o^rw 
spoke on the question of educating ^Is. He held that they were quite 
equal m mtellect to boys, and that m some things they surpassed them 
This was especially true in matters of imitation. Hence theimportanca 
of givmg them mstruction in art matters. Mr. Reed thought that the 
benefit to the community arising from the art education of girls would 
be important.- — At the opening of a new industrial school at Leith 
Dr. Guthrie said that there doubtiess were no less than 1,200,000 chil* 
dren between the ages of five and a half and thirteen in England and 
Wales who are now growing up like wild beasts, without any education 
whatever. And he stroMly advocated the necessity of compulBoiry- 
education, on the ground that no one has a ri«ht to bnng up dangefroM 
members in a community, and that the most dangerousof aU animals i» 

man with an uneducated brain. An advertisement in an TCti gH»>n 

weekly informs us that two scholarships, each of the annual value of 
£50, tenable for three years in one of the universities, open to women, 
and to bo awarded by competitive examination in JuHe, 1870, are offered 
to women who desire to enter the medical profession. These scholar- 
ships will aid the two ladies fortunate enough to win them to pursue 

their studies under very favourable circumstances. ^The Acadetnv 

i^ounces that Miss Garrett has founded two scholarships for women 
wKo desire to study medicme. They wiU be given to the two wamaDi 
who wm pass the best examination in certain prescribed itadiet nm^t 
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June, in London. Each scholarship is to be £50 sterling per annum (a 
■aiaflleMift to sapport a student at a London medical s&ool), and to 
M thise yean. It is stated that the Queen has appropriated £2,500 



<i< the profits arising Irom the sale of the *' Leaves from a Journal pf our 
life in tha Highlands, " to establishing school and college bursaries for 

;b« benefit of well-deserving scholars in the district round Balmoral. 

A neeting of resident graduates has been held at Oxford to consider the 
^oeitiaa oi the abolition of university te«ta. £ighty gentlemen were 
vesenL The I>ean of Christ Church was in the chair, and the speakers 
ododed the Principal of Brasenoso, Professor Jowett, Sir Benjamin 
Srodie, the President of Trinity, and others. The feeling of the mcct- 
izsg seems to have been precisely the same as that shown at Cambridge, 
ibL the time for permissive legislation has gone by. The two resoTu- 
tbos adopted exxxreseed thanks U> Sir John (^leridge for his exertions 
k the cause, adding that, in the opinion of the meeting, it was now 
Mceoary to make Uie abolition of tests compulsory ; and it was re- 
vAnd to seek an interview with the Prime Afinister, and urse him to 
kad tiie sapport of the Government to a Bill which shall prcmibit the 
iaposition of testa, not only upon graduates of the universities, but also 
span fellows of the colleges. The opponents of the abolition of tests at 
Ciabridse are getting up a counter memorial to the one adopted at the 

neetbff held laat week. The extent to which the new catalogue of 

the Bsdldan Library at Oxford will run may be estimated from the fact 
tbt the letters B, C and G fill sixty, sixty-five and thirty-five volumes 
nnectiyely. The number of printed volumes at present in the Bodleian 
liosry may be estimated at 350,000, and the manuscript volume's at 
S,000. 

— ScDENTrFic Items. — A marble cenotaph to the memory of the dis- 
tisgiushed astronomer, the Earl of Rosse, nas just been erected in the 
ckodi at Paraontown, Ireland. The Inscription savs : "He was re- 
sovned in the loftiest rang|e of science, and he revealed to mankind by 
tfe norivaled creation of his genius a wider vision of the glory of God. 
— ^A committee consisting of Sir R. Murchison, Sir John Herschel, Sir 
Hflmy James, and other gentlemen, has been formed for the purpose of 
airjm^Qivt a survey of the peninsular of Mount Sinai, with a view to 
Mtrmmff the line of march of the Israelites and the true mountain of the 

lav. ^Ilie Korwegian zoologist Eamark, who explored Brazil twenty 

yon ago, is fitting out a new exploring expedition, the funds for which 

mssp^ied by the University of Ohnstiania.- Miss Burdett Ooutts 

i^gfBifts a systematic education for the humane treatmeat of animals. 
— Rev. Idlessrs. Laverdiere and Casgrain, of the Quebec Seminary, who 
bffe beoi engaged for some time past in historical researches upon the 
•Uiesidanoe of Sillery, have just discovered the remains of Father 
Sdnoiid Masae, a Jesuit, who was one of the first missionaries of New 
fwaee. After having defined the exact position of the old chi^l, and* 
dBBisg away the rubbish from the f ounoations, which still remain in a 
po&ct state of preservation, they continued their investigations into the 
^Qir, where they found the body of this venerable missionary, which 
bi lain there for two centuries and a quarter. 




LIST OF AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS. 

(Sadunud by (he Council of Pvblic Inslruction for use in the 

Grammar Sckocis of Ontario.) 

Note. — In the following list some books are prescribed under 
the authority of the fifteenth section of the Consolidated 
Grammar School Act, and approved by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
Bor, and others are recommenaed. The use of the books recom- 
mded is discretionary with the Board of Trustees. The Coun- 
A has decided that the books on English subjects authorized 
kr Grammar Schools may also be used in Common Schools. 

L LATIN. 
Text Books prescribed : 

Harkness's New Series, viz, *. 

1. An Introductory Latin Book. By Albert Harknoss, Ph. D. 

1 A Latin Beader, intended as a Companion to the Author's 
Litin Gianiiaar. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

3. A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert 
Hiiknees, Ph. D.^ 

If preferred, the following may he used instead of the above series : 

iraold's Yost and Second Latin Book and Practical Gram- 
Bar, revised and corrected. By J. A Spencer, D. D. 

A Smaller Grammar of the Latin Language. By William 
Smai,LL.D. 
Uxrs DicmoNARY Recommended : (See note above.) 

A Lsdin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Charles 
Aathon, LLlD., ^* . . 

The Young Scholar's Latin-English and English*Latin Die- 
^aouy. By Joseph Esmond Biddle, M. A. 



II. GREEK. 

Text Books prescribed : 

A First Greek Book, comprising au outline of Grammar and 
an Introductory Reader. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

A smaller Grammar of the Greek Language, abridged from 
the larger Grammar of Dr. George Curtius. 
Greek Lexicon Recommended : (See note above.) 

Liddoll and Scott's GrcekrEnglish Lexicon. 

Ill ANCIENT HISTORY, CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

AND ANTIQUITIES. 

Text Books prescribed : 

A Manual of Ancient History. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz 

First Steps in Classical Geography. By Prof James Pillans. 
CLtVssiCAL Dictionaries, Ac, Recommended: (See note 
aboye. 

A Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology and Geo- 
graphy. By William Smith, LL.D. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. By William 
Smith, LL.D., or, 

A Classical Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. 

A'Manuai of Roman Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

A Mannal of Greek Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

IV. FRENCH. 

Text Books prescribed : 

The Grammar of French Grammars. By Dr. V. De Pivaa, 
M.A 

An Introduction to the French Language. By De Fivas. 

History of Charles XII, of Sweden. By Voltaire. 

Horace : A Tragedy. By Comeille. 

A Complete Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By Gabriel Surenne. Spier's New Abridged Edition. 

V. ENGLISH.* 

Text Books prescribed : 

The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Author- 
ized edition.) 

The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers. (Author- 
ized edition.) 

Miller's Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Au- 
thorized edition.) 

An English Grammar for Junior Classes. By H. W. Davies, 
B.D. (Authorized edition.) 

A History of English Literature, in a Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 

VL ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

Text Books prescribed : 

National Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. H. 
Sangster, M.A., M-D. (Authorized edition.) 

Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Rev. 
Barnard Smith, M.A., and Archibald McMurchy, M. A. 

Elements of Algebra. Todhunter's or Sangster's. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry. Pott's or Todhunter's. 

VIL MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Text Books prescribed : 

Lovell's General Geography. (Authorized edition.) By J. 
George Hodgins, LL.B., F.R.G.S. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography. By ditto. (Author- 
ized edition.) 

A School History of the British Empire. By William 
Francis Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada, and of the other British Provinces of 
North America. By J. George Ho^^gins, LL.B., F.RG.S. 

Outlines of General History. By Wm. Francis, Oollier,LL.D. 
Text Book Recommended : 

The Great Events of History. By Wm. Francis Collier, LL.D. 

* The books in Engliih brancbei are also lanotioned for Coauaoa Schoolf < 
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VIIL PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Text Books prescribed : (See note above.) 

Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. Edited from 
Ganot*8 Popular Physics, hy W. G. Peck, M.A. 

How plants grow ; A Simple Introduction to Botany, with 
Popular Mora. By Asa Gray, M.D. 

Hooker's Smaller Treatise on Physiology. 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Text Books Recommended : (See note above.) 

A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Single and 
Double Entry. By Thomas R Johnson. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by 
Authority. Pocket Edition (for Squad and Company Drill.) 
The Modem Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 
A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 
Three-Part Songs. By H. F. Sefton. (Authorized edition.) 
National Mensuration, 

Scripture Lessons — Old and New Testaments. (National,) 
Lessons on the Truth of Christianity, ^National.) 
The following books, approved by tne whole Committee of 
the Council of Public Instruction for Quebec, are also sanctioned 
for use by French pupils, in Common Schools of this Province in 
which are both Protestant and Roman Catholic pupils : 
Cours d' Arithmetique Commerciale. (Senecal, Montreal.) 
Abr6ge de la Greographie Modeme. (Society d* Education 
du Quebec. 
La Geographic modeme, de M. Holmes, M.A. 
Grammaire pratique de la langue Anglaise. (Par P. Sad- 
dler, Paris.) 
Traite de Calcul Mental, (Par F. K Juneau.) 
Tndte Elementaire d* Arithmetique. (Par F. X. Toussaint.) 
Le Premier Livre de LEnfance, (de Poitevin.) 
Cours de Versions Andaises. (Par P. Saddler, Paris.) 
Grammaire Francaise Elementaire. (Par F. P. B.) 
For German Schools, Klotz*s German Grammar is sanc- 
tioned. 



FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 
established under the departmental regulations. 

"Th« Pablic School LibrarlM ar« beoominff the orown and glory of the Institution 
of the Prorfnoe.**— Lord ELonr. 

** Had I the power I would soatter Libraries oyer the whole land, as the sower sows 
his seed."— HoEACB Maxk. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four dosses of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either of 
the first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school-house 
for the use of the children and ratepayers. 

2. A General Public Lending Library^ available to all the rate- 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organi- 
zation, language and kindred subjects, available to teachers 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Public Institution, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the County 
Jail, for the use of the prisoners. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their school, cither as prizes or in libraries. Having 
given the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, 
they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying it. 

PUBLIC LIBRAKY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred pei' cent, to 
any sum or sums, 7iot less tlianfive dollars, transmitted to tho 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 



Books,'Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desevred. 

^gr Catalogues and forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities][on their application. 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to 
Maps and 'Apparatus, it will BE NECESSARY for the trustees 
TO SEND NOT LESS THAN five dollars additional for each clafis of 
books, &c., with the proper form of application for. each class. 

In the catalogue are given the net prices at which the books 
and school requisites enumerated therein may be obtained by 
the Public Educational Institutions of Upper Canada, from the 
Depository in connection with the Department. In each case, 
cash must accompany the order sent. 

Package No. 19. Books and Cards, 35cts. to $5.25 each $100 

" No. 20. Ditto ditto 35cts. to $5.50 each $120 

1^^ The one hundred per cad, will not be allowed on any 
sum less than five dollars. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISTES. 

Application having been frequently made to the Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Books, Maps and other Requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
red per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Keli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i, e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties appljring for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
ist would be two extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 

PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pr&paid by 
the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superinten- 
dents and Teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 

TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' Schoo* 
Manual, we desire to intimate that a new edition of the School 
Acts is now ready. Single copies, 35 cents, including postage. 
New School Sections wiS be supplied gratuitously.^ 

Hnmft, Ron * Co., Puims, se ahd 88 Kara St. Wm, Twwna 
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ISVICSTIGATION vs. CKAMUISG. 

In Mr. Farrar's volume of Essays on a Liberal Education 
is (^e contributed by Mr. J. M. Wilson, mathematical and 
Mtliral science master in the celebrated Eugby School, which 
to oar mind is one of the best contributions to tht discus 
aon of the vexed question of the relations of Science and 
litentare in general education that has been published. 

In the course of his argument, Mr. Wilson makes some sug- 
gestions as to the spirit and method of teaching natural science 
in tcbools — a subject on which, ho justly remarks, there is much 
misconception ; and bis suggestions are so eminently sensible 
and practical, that we transcribe the following for the sake of 
commending both the spirit and the method to certain Ameri- 
(an teachers who flatter themselves that they are teaching sci- 
ence, and teaching it scientifically, while they are really doing 
oather. 

This class of teachers is well represented in a fashionable 
young ladies' scnujiaiy that we bavo in mind. A pupil of this 
sdraol — it ranks among the first in the country — one day re- 
marked to us that she could not "endure" Botany. It was 
"perfectly horrid," she said. We knew her to be fond of 
flowers : why then should she hate the study of them t A few 
qoKtions solved the difficulty. Her first plunge into Botany (I) 
had been into the lauuoan System of Classification, which she 
bad been set to commit to memory ! And all her study of the 
" bocxid" Hienoe liad leeolted merely in the acquiai t iim of a 



gibberish ot-andiias, -tecias, -gynias, and so on, that would have 
frightened a disciple of Juesieu. 

The extensive sale of the textbook of Botany used in that 
school is proof that the " exquisite perversenesa" of its method 
is not disapproved in more than one school, and by more than 
one teacher. In fact, the greater part of our science teaching 
is, we fear, equally unscientific. 

" There- are two different methods of teaching science : one, 
the method of investigation ; the other, the method of author- 
ity. The first starts with the concrete and works up to the 
abstract ; starts with facts and ends with laws ; begins with 
the known and proceeds to the unknown. The second starts 
with what we call the principles of the science ; announces laws 
and includes the facts under them : declares the unknown and 
applies it to the known. The first demands faith, the second 
criticism. Of the two, the latter is the oaaier, and the former 
by far the better. But the latter is seen in most text-books 
and is the method on which many unscientific people ground 
their disapproval of science. What this former method is, and 
why it is the better, will be seen by the following remai^. . 

In the first place, then, kaoaltdge must prectde science : for 
science is nothing else but systematized experience and know- 
ledge. In its eztroue applications thb principle is obvious 
enough : it would be absurd to teach boys classification from 
minerals, or the power of experimental science by an investiga' 
tion into the organic bases. A certain broad array of facts 
must pre-exist before scientific methods can be applied, this 
order cannot be reversed. And this is illustrated by the pro- 
found analogy that exists between the growth of scientific know- 
ledge in an individual and in the world. Generation after gen- 
eration of men passed away, and the world patiently accumn 
lated esperionce and observation of facts ; and then there 
sprang up in the world the uncontrollable desire to ascertain 
the sequences in nature, and to penetrate to the deep-lying 
principles of natural philosophy. And the same desire is baaed 
in the individual on the same kind of experience. Wliere 
thwe is wide knowledge of &ctB, science of some kind is sure 
to spring up. After centuries of experience the Philotoplua 
Naiuraiis principia were published 

And, secondly, this knowledge must be homogeneous with 
pr&«astuig knowledge It is of no nae to npplr pnnlr 
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foreign facts ; they must be such as the learner already knows 
something of, or be so similar in kind that his knowledge of them 
is equally secure : such that he can piece them in with his o\vn frag- 
mentary but widening experience. It is to his existing knowledge, 
and to that alone, tlwit you must dig down to get a sure founda- 
tion. And the facts of science must reach continuously down and 
rest securely thereon. Otherwise you will be building a castle in 
the air. Hence the master's business is to take up the knowledge 
that already exists ; to systematize and aixange it ; to give it ex- 
tension here, and accuracy there ; to connect scraps of knowledge 
that seemed isolated ; to point out where progress is stopped by 
ignorance of facts ; and to show how to remedy the ignorance. 
Rapidly knowledge crystallizes round a solid nucleus ; and any- 
thing the master gives that is suited to the existing knowledge is 
absorbed and assimuated into the growing mass : and if he is unwise 
and impatient enough (as I have been scores of times) to say some- 
thing which is to him j>erhaps a truth most vivid and suggestive, 
but for which his boys are unripe, he will see them, if they are 
really well trained, reject it as the cock despised the diamond among 
the barley (and the cock was quite right), or still worse, less wise 
than the cock, swallow it whole as a dead and choking formula. 

On these grounds then, in addition to other obvious ones, Botany 
and Experimental Physics claim to be the standard subjects for the 
scientific teaching at schools. In both there pre-exists some solid 
and familiar knowledge. Both can so be taught as to make the 
learner advance from the known to the unknown — ^from his obser- 
vations and experiments to his generalizations and laws, and ascend 
by continuous steps from induction to induction, and never once 
feel that he is carried away by a stream of words, and is reasoning 
about words rather than things. The logical processes they involve 
are admirable and conmlete illustrations of universal logic, and yet 
are not too dijfficult. These considerations mark the inferiority, in 
this respect, of Geology and Phvsiology, in which the doctrines 
must far outrun the facts at a boy^ command, and which require 
so much luiowledge before the doctrines can be seen to be well 
founded. And these considerations exclude Chemistry, as an ele- 
mentary subject at least, since there is so little pre-existing know- 
ledge in the learner's mind on which the foundations can be laid. 
On all grounds the teaching of Chemistry should follow that of Ex- 
perimental Physics. 

Unless this method of investigation is followed, the teaching of 
science may degenerate, with an amazing rapidity, into cramming. 
To be crammed is to have words and formulae given before the ideas 
and laws are realized. Greology and Chemistry are frightfully cram- 
mable. But Botany and Experimental Physics are by no means so 
easy to cram. What they might become with bad text-books and a 
bad teivcher, I cannot, indeed, say ; But it is a very important consid- 
eration. For it is possible to teach even Botany and Experimental 
Physics with exquisite perverseness, so as to deprive them of all 
their singular advantages as subjects for elementary training in 
science. It is possible to compel the learning of the names of the 
parts of a flower before the condition or existence of a name, viz. , 
that it is seen to be wanted, is fulfilled ; to cumber the learner with 
a terminology that is unspeakably repulsive when given too soon — 
given, before the induction which justifies the name has been 
gone through ; to give the principles of classification before a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with Species has called out the ideas of resem- 
blance and difference, and has shown the necessity of classification ; 
to give theories of tjrpical form when it seems a wild and grotesque 
romance ; to teach, m fact, by the method of authority. And this 
may be done by truly scientific men, fully believing that this is the 
true and only method. Witness Adrien de Jussieu's *^ Botanique." 

The true method is assuredly to begin by widening for your boys 
the basis of facts, and instantly to note uniformities of a low order, 
and let them hazard a few generalizations. The boys will far out- 
run their master. Their tendency te make generalizations of the 
most astounding kind is both amusing and instructive ; it constant- 
ly reminds me of the ancient Greek Philosophy ; it is the proof that 
there in both the power te be trained, and a need of the training. 
A theory is necess^y te observation. Make them verify, and ex- 
purgate, and prune, and, if need be, reject their theories by a con- 
■tant appeal te facts ; sympathize with them in their search for 
truth, and so search for more facts and more accurate observations ; 
and thus the crystal pyramid of their science grows, its base ever 
widening, its summit ever rising. 

The art of the school master is a maieutic art now, as it was in the 
days of Socrates ; it is still his business to make his boys bringtheir 
notions to the Ughc of day, te the test of facts ; constantly to re- 
quire verification ; but as often as possible te give them the pleas- 
ure of discovery. He may guide them te the treasure, but let him 
unselfishly give them the delight of at least thinking they have 
fbundit. . This is the charm that tempts.them on, and is the^high- 
eit reward they can win. At fi^t the seeming progress is slow, but 



it soon accelerates, and the avidity for learning soon compensates 
f er the apparent poverty of results at first, 

I insist upon this point because I am convinced that it is yerj 
important, and very likely te be overlooked ; and as Botany seeniB 
the best subject for beginning te train boys in scientific methods ; 
and as no English work is thoroughly to be recommended as a guide 
te botanical teaching, I shall devote a brief paragraph or two to the 
illustration from Botany of what I hold te be the tree method of 
heginiimg te teach science. 

Suppose then your class of thirty or forty boys before you, of 
ages irom thirteen te sixteen, as they sit at their first botanical les- 
son ; some curious te know what is going te happen, some resigned 
te anything, some convinced that it is all a folly. You hand round 
te each boy several specimens, say of the Herb Robert ; and taking 
one of the flowers, you ask one of them to describe the parte of it. 
* * Some pink leaves, " is the reply. * * How manv ?" * ' Five. " * ^Anjr 
other parts V ** Some little things inside." "Anything outside r' 
" Some green leaves." "How many?" "Five. "Very good. 
Now puU off the five c^een leaves outside, and lay them side by 
side ; next pull off the five pink leaves, and lay them side by side ; 
and now examine the little things inside. What do you find V* 
" A lot of little stalks or things." "Pull them off and count them:" 
they find ten. Then show them the little dust bags at the top, and 
finally the curiously constructed central column, and the carefully 
concealed seeds. By this time all are on the alert. Then we re- 
sume : the parts in that flower are, outer green envelope, inner 
coloured envelope, the little stalks with dust bags, and the central 
column with the seeds. Then you give them all waU-flowers : and 
they are te write down what they find : and you go round and see 
what they write down. Probably some one has found six " storks* 
inside his wall-flower, and you make him write on the blaekboard, . 
for the benefit of the class, the curious discovery, chaining them all 
te note any accidental varieties in future ; and you make them 
very minutely notice all the structiu:e of the central column. Then 
you give them all the common pelargonium and treat it similiurly ; 
and by the end of the hour they have learnt one great lesson, the 
existence of the four floral whorls, though they have yet not hesod 
the name. 

Next lesson time they come in looking more in earnest, and you 
give them single stocks and white alyssmn, which they discover to 
be wonderfully like the wall-flower ; and you have a lot of flowers 
of vegetable marrow, some of which are being passed round while 
you (&aw two of them on the board. The difference is soon discov- 
ered ; and you let them guess about the uses of the parts of the 
flower. The green outer leaves protect it in the bud ; the central 
organ is for the seeds ; but what is the use of the others ? Then 
you relate stories of how it was found out what the use of the dust- 
bags is : how patient Germans lay in the sun all day te wait for the 
insects coming : and how the existence of a second rare specimen 
of some foreign tree was foimd out in Paris, by its long-widowed 
spouse in the Jardin des Plantes at last producing perfect seeds. A 
little talk about bees, and moths, and midges, and such creatures, 
finding out what they have seen, and your second lecture is over. 

In the third lecture you take the garden geranium, and beg them 
to examine it very closely te see if it is symmetrical. Several iwill 
discover the unsymmetrical outer green leaves ; one or two "will 
discover the hollow back of the stem : then the pelargonium, and 
its more visible unsymmetry ; then the common tropseolum : in 
each of which they find also the same parts, and count and des- 
cribe them ; and lastly the tropseolum Canariense, with ite gro- 
tesque irregul^ty : and they are startled to find that the curiouB- 
looking flower they know so well is constructed on the same type, 
and is called by the same name ; and by the end of the lesson they 
have learned something of irregular flowers, as referred to regular 
types — something of continuity in nature. 

So in succession, for I cannot give more deteil, you lead them 
through flowers where the parts cohere, as in the campanula, through 
plante deficient or odd, through roses, and mignionette, and honey- 
suckle, and all the simple flowers you can find ; till they thoroughly 
know the scheme on which a simple flower is made. Then yoti mal- 
lenge them te a dandeUon or daisy : and each has to write down 
his ideas. Your one or two geniuses will hit it : some will be all 
wrong, without a shadow of doubt ; tho majority fairly puzilad. 
You give them no hint of the solution, tell them to lay it aside ; 
and you give them the little thrift, and challenge them to find ita 
seeds, and how they are attached. This many will do, and pi^ 
out the little seed with its long thread of attachment, and then wey 
will go back to their dandelions with the key to their structure ; 
and find its seeds too, and be charmed to discover the lemaina of 
its poor outer green envelope^ and even its little dust-bags. Uow 
proud they are of the discovery ! they think they have uie key of 
knowled^^Q now. . .And then. }^ji, begin. a Jittle tei^QiinolqiQr — calyx 
and sepa£, corolla and petals, stamens and pollen, pistil ana stigmay 
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azid 8o on ; and teat their recollection of the f ormB of all the flowers 
they have examined. Then you notice the spiral arrangement of 
teares on a twig of oak, or thorn, or willow, and the intemodes ; 
and the oyerlapping of the sepals of the rose and Herb Robert ; the 
sltemaiice of the parts ; and finally they work out the idea tliat the 
iknal whorls grow on the stem, and are a sort of depressed spiral of 
leareB with the intemodes suppressed. A few monstrosities and 
facfenres are shown, and the grand generalization is made ; the pis- 
tils are re-examined with fresh interest to test the theory ; and all 
their old knowledge is raked up once more. Then, too, the value 
o£ the theory is criticized, and a lesson of caution is learnt. 

Then a atep forward is made toward classification, by cohesion 
and adhesion of parts ; and the floral schedule is worked ; and so, 
step by step, to fruits, and leaves, and stems, and roots, and tiie 
vondroos modifications of parts for special uses, as in climbing- 
pbntSy and the orchids, which are a grand puzzle till a series of pic- 
tores from. Darwin step in to explain the use of the parts and plan 
ol the flower. Then some chemistry of the plant is introduced with 
some experiments, and the functions of all the organs are discussed. 
And lasUyy strict descriptive terms are given, and the rest of the 
eonne is occupied by the history and the systems of classification, 
with constant reference, however, to the other conceptions that 
the dsss has sained. 

Such a method as this has many advantages. It is thoroughly 
KientifiCy however irr^^ular it may seem, and a professor of Botany 
nay smile or shed teariLover it for anything I care ; and the know- 
ledge is gained on a sound basis of original observation. Whatever 
flower a boy sees, after a few lessons, he looks at with interest, as 
■M)difying the view of flowers he has attained to. He is tempted 
hj bis diacoTexies : he is on the verge of the unknown, and perpet- 
ully transferring to the known : aU that he sees finds a place in 
his theories, and in turn ro-acts on them, for his theories are grow- 
ing. He is fairly committed to the struggle in the vast field of ob- 
Mrrationy and he learns that the test of a theory is its power of in- 
ebding facts. He learns that he must use his eyes and his reason, 
and that then he is equipped with all that is necessary for discover- 
ing troth. He learns ihai he is capable of judmng of otlier people's 
TiewB, and of f orlning an opinion of his own. He learns that no- 
thing in the plant, however minute, is unimportant ; that he must 
obsOTe truthfully and carefully ; that he owes only temporary 



in. INTERIOR OF SCHOOL HOUSE, HEATING AND 

VENTILATING, &C. 

(Continued from our Last.) 

So important has the subject of ventilation in School-houses be- 
come that in England and other countries specific regulations have 
been adopted by the Government on the subject, which are rigidly 
enforced. In this brief article we can only just give a few hints 
(with illustrations) on the subject, and Trustees will in no case 
omit to provide for this most essential necessity in every school house. 
Previously to doing so, we desire to quote from pages 62 te 68, te 
make some remarks on the construction and arrangements of the 
School-house. 

1. SizB. — Each School house should be sufficiently Iftige to allow 
every pupil : 1. To sit comfortably at his desk ; 2. To l^ave it 



afiagia&ce to the doctrines of his master ^ and not a perpetual 
futh. No wonder that Botany, so taught, is interesting : no won- 
der that M. I>emogeot, who visited some English schools last year, 
it the request of the French Emperor, expressed himself to me as 
charmed with the vivacity and intelligence of the botanical class of 
Qoe of my colleagues. 

Very possibly a master might make, his boys get up a book on 
Botanjy and learn it in the order in which it stands in the book, — 
cdlnles and parenchyme, protepfasm and chlorop];Lyll, stems and 
iDsdoIlaTy rays, petioles and phyllodes, rhizomes and bulbs, hairs 
sad glands, endosmose and exosmose, secretions and excretions, 
sadrso on ; and ultimately come to the flower and fruit ; and pos- 
sibly a boy of good digestion might survive it and pass a respecta- 
ble examination in a year's time. But this is not the aim. And 
even if in this way a greater number of facts could be learned, it 
would be far inferior te the method of investigation. A master 
amst never forget that lus power of teaching facts and principles is 
fsr inferior to a willing* pupil's power of learning ana mastering 
them, fie must inspire his boys, and rely on them : nor will he be 
diiappointed. Those who have in them anything of the naturalist 
vOl collect and become acquainted with ft large number of species, 
aod foUow out the study with ^ care and accuracy ; and the mass, te 
whom an extensive knowledge of sx)ecies is a very unimportant mat- 
ter, bnt who can appreciate a sound method of investigation and 
pn>of , will have gamed all that they can gain from botanical teach- 
ing. And it must be ipmembered oy those who speak of teaching 
iag science, and yet have never .tried it, that a method which would 
wiCTWfd with a few naturalists might utterly fail with the mass. 

There is a time in the growth of mind in which there is consider- 
shle actiTity and considerable power of accumulation, bnt little 
pu w Bi of method. And te insist at this stage on rigorous defini- 
tioDS, on sternest formality, is te forget the indications given by 
aafane alike in the growth of the individual and of the world. In 
a hay'* mind is only the dawning twilight of science, which bright- 
ena oat slowly, if at all, inte the perfect day. 

A boy leaves the botanical class as a rustic leHves the militia 
after tiiree months' drill.^ He has gained something : he is more 
awakey can listen and leium better, knows what he is about ; in 
fact, he has been drilled. Year alter year I have had new boys and 
old in my daases, and always have been able to notice that at first 
ths new ooyB seemed to be at a positive disadvantsge in competing 
vitili the oUL, although the subject I was teaching had no reference 
teBMv&y. 



without listurbing any one else ; 3. To see explanations on his 
lessons, and to recite, without being incommoded or incommoding 
others ; 4. To breathe a wholesome atmosphere. For the accom- 
plishment of this last, not less than 150 cubic feet of air should be 
allowed for every pupil. 

2. Platform and Shelves. — Tlie master's platform may be 
raised about eight inches ; and the end of the room occupied by 
him should be filled with shelves for a library, and for philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and any collection of natural curiosities (such as 
rocks, minerals, plants, shells, &c.,) which may be made in the 
neighbourhood, or obtained from abroad. The books, apparatus and 
collections shoidd be protected by doors, which may be made per- 
fectly plain and without pannels, so as to be painted blade, and 
serve as black-boards, if necessary. They may be conveniently di- 
vided by pilasters inte three portions — ^the middle one for books, the 
other for apparatus and collections. On one of the pilasters may 
be a clock ; on the other a barometer and thermometer ; on shelves 
in the comers, the globes ; and over the libraiy, in ^e centre, may 
be the time table. One of the pilasters may form part of the venti- 
lating tube. The space for the platform, shelves, &c., between the 
front range of desks and the north wall, should be from seven te 
ten or twelve feet according te the s^ze of the room and the 
number of pupils contemplated. The sides and front of this space 
should be furnished with seats, ten or eleven inches wide, for very 
young pupils when the school is large, and sometimes for classes 
reciting. By means of a large moveable black-board, this space 
may be in case of need, divided into two, so that two classes may 
recite at a time. 

3. Entry, &c. — The entry should be lighted by a window, and 
furnished with hooks or pins, for the accommodation of hats, bon- 
nets, and cloaks ; and a wood-closet, large enough to contain one 
or two cords of wood. By making the ceiling of the entry and 
wood-closet only seven feet high, two commodious rooms for recita- 
tion may be formed above them, lighted from the windows over the 
front door, and accessible by stskirs from within the school-room. 

4. LioHT. — The windows should be on the east and west sides of 
the room, and on the right and left of the pupils. Windows on 
the north, althou^ they admit too much cold m winter, give an 
agreeable light. From the soutli the light is too intense. The eye 
is often materially and permanently injured by being directly ex^ 
posed to strong light ; and if the light come from behind, the head 
and body of the pupil, interposed, throw the book inte their sha- 
dow. The windows should be set high enough te give an uninter- 
rupted light, and prevent pupils sitting at their desks from seeing 
persons or objects on the ground without. The windows shoidd 
be furnished with blinds or curtains, and should be made te open 
from the top as well as from the bottem ; so that in tiie summer 
season when the ventilator will not act, they may supply its place. 

6. Heating.'"' — There are two common modes of warming School- 
houses in this countiy — by means of open fire-place and steve. The 
former is preferable with reference te health, and by a little pains 
in the construction, may almost equal the steve in economy of fuel 
— ^furnishing the room at the same time with an ample supply of 
fresh, warm air from abroad. In a suitable position, near the 
door, let a common brick fireplace be biult. Let this be endosed 
on the back and on each side by a casing of brick, leaving between 
the fireplace and the casinff a space of four or five inches, which will 
be heated through the ba(£ and jambs. Into this place let air be 
admitted from l^neath by a box 24 inches wide by 6 or 8deep, lead- 
ing from the external atmosphere by an opening beneath the front 
door, or at some other convenient place. The bride casing should 
be continued as high as six or eight inches above the top of the fire- 
place, where it may open into Uie room by lateral onficeiL to be 
commanded by iron doors, through which the heated air will enter 

* In xwud to beftting * Sehool-boute, w« dsdr* to caU sttaiitiou to Mr. BozsU'* *d- 
v«rtlMin«nt on tte mMflot in the JmmcU of SdmuHon, for Naj «ad Kavwih&t off 
lMlyMr.-iaD. X q/ JM 
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the room. (S«e f, t. See. 8., Fig. 2.) If (heie orifioea u« lower 
part of the mmi &ir will find iti way into the fireplace. The briok 
chinmeyB should rise at least two or three feet aboTe the hollow 
back, and may ba aurmounted by a flat iron, aoap-atone, or briek- 
top, with an opening for a Bmoke-pipe, whitm may thence be con. 
ducted u> any part of the room, the same as a common store-pipe 
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The smoke-pipe should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and ttien, 
over a passage to the opposite eitromity of the room, (when its 
heat having been exhausted) it should ascend perpendicularly and 
issDC above the roof. (See i in Fig. 2. ) 

The following arc aomo of the advantages of this double fireplace ; 
1. The fire, being made against brick, impnrta to the apartment 
no deleterious qu^tiea which are produced by the common iron 
stove, but gives the pleasant heat of an open fireplace. 2. None of 
the heat of the fuel will be lost, sa the smoke-pipe may be extended 
far enough to communicate nearly all the heat oontained in the 
smoke. 3, The current of air heat«d within the hollow back, and 
conatantly pouring into the room, will diffuse an agreeable heat 
throughout every part. 4. The pressure of the air of the room will 
be conatantly outward, little oold will enter by cracks and windowa, 
and the fireplace will have no tendency to smoke. 

If initead of this fireplace, the common stove bo adopted, it 
should be placed above the air-pasaage, which may be commanded 
by a valve or register in the floor, so as to admit or oiclude air. 

0. YssTOiATios. — As the best poaaible ventilator is an opon fire- 
place a room warmed by such a fireplace as that just described may 
be easily ventilated. If a current of air is constantly pourino in, 
a current of the same siz^ will rush out wherever it can find an 
outlet, and with it will cany all the impurities with which the air 
of an occupied room is always charged. For this an open fireplace 
may suffice. But when the Toom is warmed by a common stove, 
ot^er provisions must be made for its ventilation. In addition to 
the various modes of ventilation previously described in this work, 
WD may remark, that a most effective ventUator for throwing out 
foul air is one opening into a tube, which encloses the amoke-flue 
at the point where it passea throogh the roof. Warm air naturally 
rises. If a portion of the amoke-flue be enclosed by a tin tube, it 
will warm the air within this tube, and give it a tendency to rise. 
If then a wooden tube, opening near the floor, be made to com- 
monuMtUi, 1^ ita appei utmu^, witb ths Ua tnbv, an upwud 
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current will take place in it, which will always act whon«rer the 
smoke-flue is warm. 

As heating by hot air ia moro goitoially adopted, we give in Fig. 
a transverse section cf' two atoriea of a grammar school-house thus 
heated, and exhibiting the interior arrangements, mapa, master's 
desk, clocks, black-board, seats, hot air and ventilating apparatni, 
&C. The flues for hot air to the upper floor should bo conveyed in 
the fluea and enclosed in the partition. 

Fi^re 6 gives a lateral section of the ventiducts or foul air flues, 
showing the manner in which the fluea are packed together, and 
carried up separately from the floor of each room until they dia- 
' large into the common ejector at the apex of the root. 
Symptoms or Bad Air is a School EooM.^Every man and 
jman, who received any portion of their early education in thb 
mm on school, can teatify to tlie narrow dimensions, and low ceil- 
ing of the achool-rooms, and to the discomfort arising from the 
close, stagnant, offensive atmosphere, which they were obliged to 
breathe. Who does not remember the comparative freshness and 
vigor of mind and body with which the morning's study and reci- 
tations wars begim, and the languor and ■weariness of body, the 
confusion of mind, the dry skin, the flushed cheek, the aching 
head, tlie sickening sensations, tlie unnatural demand for drink, 
the thousand excuses to get out of doors, which came along in aue- 
m as the day advanced, and especially in a winter's afternoon, 
when the over-heated and unrenewed atmosphere had become ob- 
vious to every sense ? These were nature's signals of distress, and 
who can forget the delicious sensations withwhich her balmy breaUi 
when admitted on the occasional opening of the door, would visit 
the brow and face, and be felt all along the revitalized blood, or 
Lowness of life with which nerve, muscles and mind were en- 
dued by free exerciae in the open air at the recess, and the close of 
the school 1 Let any one who is sceptical on this point visit the 
school of hia own section, where his own children perhaps are con- 
demned to a shorter allowance of pure air than the crimmala of tho 
State, and he cannot failtoseeintiiepalc and wearied countenances 
of the pupils, the langour and uneasiness manifested, espociaUy bj 
the younger children, and exhaustion and irritability of the teacher, 
a demonstration that the atmosphere of the room is no longer such 
as the comfort, health and cheerful labour of both teacher and pu- 
pils require.* 






hit nibfect, ITS would all atlantloD to O* nlutblc upantu 1« 
iui«, mKnU}' »wntod bj ■ Cois]md; In CumdL FuU InfotiD- 
loD, &C., 3. U. WlUiMi, Es^., atenUij M tb» Comimaj'. itist- 
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IV. SCHOOL ROOM SEATS AND DESKS. 
The teota aad deslia constitute the maia portion of the furtiture 
4 the room, uxl upon tKeir foiiii, construction and Mntngement 
lili depend much of tha comfort of the pupils and tho order of the 

Cettun conclnuona hare been arrived at vith reference to teats 
ai dedu, hj the experience of well oondueted schools, which may 
tst be admitted as settled principle* applicable to all school*. 
Ibettire: 1. That everj pupil, whether old or young, should 
biceadwk as wellaaa seat ; S. That both should be made m eora- 
iHtibleand a* well adapted to their object as possible ; that the 
uti tnd desks should b« so arranged a* to ^rmit each pupil to 
jaa to uid fro from his own, without distorbing any other m so 
doing. To these may be added : 4. That tha more neatly and 
nbittDtisIly the seats and desks are made at first, the lonjier they 
■iQ lift, and the greater will be the saving to the district in the end. 

Vu d«alc is as necessary for young a* for older pupils, for BCTenJ 
namM. Children ihould not oe long confined to one attitude — 
ire^aait change of position *eeming to be a want of their nature. 
After litting upright in their seats for some time, they soon lean 
hd lia back of the chair or bench ; but this posture before long also 
Imoidm tinsome, and they will be observed to lean sideways upon 
aA other. At this time it is that restlessness and diiordar begin 
lu muiifeat themaelvea amongst the younger pupils, and at this time 
uw lorward support afforded by the desk, both for the person and 
lb book, would form a relief to the scholars and tend to the quiet 
^IbeKhooI. Moreover, it is how admitted by all good teacners 
ibtthe lUte and pencil should be put into the hands of every pu- 
^ tie ?*iy first day of his entrance into school ; and this renders 
I dak indispensable, if for no other reason. 



the natural curves of the spine and the shoulders. The seat should 
bo made aa far as poaaible like a convenient chair. 

Though the double seat in connection with the doable desk is yet 
used in some schools of the highest grade, yet the inclination ia 
general in favour of the single seat. The one now presented. Fig. 5, 



yuiom kinds are now in use for primary pupils ; all seeking to 
comfort with neatness and durability. The- combined seat 



»d desk represented by Fig 

The legs or staunchions are of cast 



comprise all these re- 
cast iron and the re- 
of wood. The aeat of one pair of pupils is connected with 
'^ desk at tJie pair behind them, but the whole being firmly ae- 
nnd to the floor, will not be liable to shake, so as to cause dis- 
■VlMiic)] to either. Properly constructed and handsomely painted, 
viawDDld form a seat as well as comfortable article of furniture. 
Bach papil should be provided with a seat and desk properly ad- 
>(M to eadi other, aa to height and distance, the front of the lat- 
^wnttituling the back or support of the former — as shown in 
"i- 3. The desk should slope about 2^ inches in 16, aa indicated 




"^ time Figure. The seats should vary in height from SJ in- 
<«>talTiDches, for children of dififerent sizes and ages — theyoung- 
•wMuyiagthe seats nearest the platform. The seat should be so 
W9e,thit the feet of every child, 
na properly seated, can rest on the 
■w, lad the upper and lower part 
J'™ leg form a right angle at the 
^; Ud the tmOL of the seat, 
"Wttrieparated from 
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HOOL SEATS ASD DESKS.— MO. 5. 

seetiis to bo desirable in every respect except that the chair does 
not revolve ; some teachers jireferring the stationary or unrerolv- 
ing seat. It shows a seat and desk differing much in form yet tha 
same in principle as the lost, except that the desk has an enclosed 
box, covered with a hinged lid, for each pupil. Some teachers pre- 
fer this arrangement, but the majority do not favour it, aa the rais- 
ing of the lid interposes a screen between the teacher and pupil, 
behind whidt acts may be performed which would not be opCTty 
attempted ; while the opening and shutting of the lids cannot but 
create noise. The desk with a stationary lid, a shelf benoath, and 
a slit in the back for a slate, seems to meet the views of the greater 
number of teachers. 

Relativb Sizeb of thb Seats and Deskb. — The desks and seats 
for pupils should be of different dimensions. We think it most 
desuablo tor two to sit together ; and each desk for two may be 3J 
or 4 feet long. The younger pupils being placed nearest the mas- 
ter's desk, the front ranges of desks may be 13 inches wide, the 
next 14, the next 15, and the most remote 16 inches, with the height 
respectively of 24, 25, 26 and 27 inches. The seats should vaiy in 
like manner — those of the smallest class should be 10^, the third 
II, the fourth or largest class 11^ or 12 inches wide ; imd being in 
height, 13, 14, 15 and 16 inches respectively. All the edges and 
comers should be carefully rounded. 

The desk for a single pupil should be, at least, two feet long 
(2^ is better) by 18 indies wide, with a shelf beneath — as indicated 
by the dotted lines in Fig. 3 — for books, and a narrow deep opening 
between ^e back of the seat in front of the desk itself to receive 
a slate — as at b in Fig. 10. The upper surface of the desk exoept 
three inches of the put nearest the seat in front, should slope one 
inch in a foot, and the edge should be in the same perpendicnlar 
line with the front of the seat. The throe inches of the level por- 
^ tion of of the surface of the deak should have a 

' OTOOve running along the line of the slope, a. 

Fig. 11, to prevent pencils and pens from rolling 
off, and an opening at c, (same Fig.) to receive 
an inkstand, which should be covered with a 
metalio lid. The end pieces or sapportera of the 
desk should be so made as to interfere aa little 
as'poasibte with sweeping. 

The following table is aaid to show pretty 

acurately the proportion which should exist be- 

.^ tween the heights of seats and desks for the var- 

'^'^' n^^^ "^ ious sizes of pupils ; the correaponding width 

and length of the desks ; and the proper dia- 

tances between desks of, the same size in the same row, bo as to 

admit tlie diair between them. 



Height of 



16 



27 



Width of 
desk. 

12 inches. 

13 " 

14 " 



Length of desk Chair space be- 
per pupil. tween desks. 
17 inches. 20 inches. 



26 



The Ikk-weli,. — The ink stand or well is an indispensable ac- 
. .mpanimsnt of the desk, and, if not a proper form or properly 
secured, often gives much trouble. A loose ink-atand or bottle on 
a small desk, the greater part of whose lid is considerably inclined, 
is liable to be upset or thrown off. A wide-mouthed glass cup with 
a rim to it, and let into the comer of the desk, ia aecurod from titU- 
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ing or ups«ttii^, but receives the dust of the room to the injuiy 
the iak. Hence one let into the deak, with a hinged lid or covi 
RO uransed aB to exclude the duat and yet not to be in the woy of 
books, sUtes, &c. when closed, scenu to be the best and cheapest 
expedient that can be adopted. 




-The malleable iron-plate t^. 15;, witli 
I rim, is held securely to the desk or table by 
On this is placed the glass cup (Jig. 14^ to contain the 
iak. The cap (fig. 13) of Japanned iron, surrounda the glass cup, 
and is screwed on to the base-plate, or removed at pleasure, by the 
lever (^. 16.; 

This ink-stand is said to combine the tollowing excellencies : 1. It 
furnishes perfect security against injury to books ami furniture, 
ocaationed by the accidental spilling or careless use of ink. 2. In 
the Bohool-room, it places the ink appropriated to the use of the 
pupils wholly within the control of the teacher — the removal of the 
cap (Jig. 12J by ordinary means being impossible. 3. It protects 
the mk from dust, prevents evaporation, and aiTords better security 
against freezing than any other inkstand in use. 4. While it com- 
bines beauty of design with the highest degree of durability, the 
price at which it can be horded is but little in advance of the cost 
of ink-stands ordinary used in the school-room. It is asserted by 
experienced teachers, that the amount saved in the prevention of in- 
jury and waste, will pay for its introduction in a single tenu. These 
and other ink-stands, are for sale at the Education Depository, 
Toronto. 

V. PLAN OF THE SCHOOL SITE, TREES, SHRUB- 

BBBIES, &C. 

The size of sohoot lots must, in some measure, be determined 
by the facility with which land in desirable situations can be ob- 
tained. In ooTintry places, and in many towns and villages, school 
lota of at least half or quarter of an acre each, can be easily pro- 
cured. But in all cases, whether the grounds be large or small, 
they ought to be laid out and prepared with a view to both con- 
venience and taste. Every thing aroimd, as well as within a school 
house should be attractive to the eye and improving to the taste of 
the pupils. It is in connexion with the school house that they re- 
ceive many of their earliest and most durable impressions. Those 
impressions should be on the side of neatness, virtue and cheerful- 
ness. This is not likely to be the case where the site of the school 
house is in a noisy, dirty thoroughfare of the city, or in a low, 
damp, or bleak, unsheltered place in the country; nor if all attrac- 
tion to comfort and decency be neglected in the internal furniture 
and out-door arrangements of the house itself. How different 
will be the assooiationE, impressions, and feelings of a pupil where 
the hoose and grounds are provided as represented in uie above 
engraving, from those of a pupil attending school where the house is 
dirty and comfortless, where the play grounds are the highway 
or the street, and where indecencies are almost imposed as a neces- 
sity from the absence of the requisite provision against them. 

In the engraving, it wilt be observed that the situation is re- 
presented as retired, dry, and pleasant ; that the ground is made 
smooth, and sown with grass, planted with shady trees, tastefully 
arranged in groups, and round the sides, and protected by a neat 
and substantial inclosure. In the rear of the building the yard is 
divided by a high and close fence each portion appropriately fitted 
Up and provided with suitable conveniences, the one assigned for 
the exclusive use of the boys, and the other for that of the girls. 
The entire premises exhibit an aspect of seclusion, neatness, order, 
propriety and cheerfulness, and the absence of everything calculat- 
ed to defile the mind, or wound the most sensitive modesty. 

Shade TfiKsa, SsnrBBBBY, axd Flowbes.— School-grounds 
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PUN OF OEOCNDS, ETC.— na. II 

should be plentifully supplied with shade trees. If otherwise auit- 
able, in locating a school-house, a spot should be chosen upon vhich 
some large forest trees are already standing, or the border of a 
wood might be selected which could be easUy thinned out. Gen- 
erations must live and die before ti«es newly planted will aasumo 
that statlinesa and bean^ possessed by our ancient forest trees. 
Who can gaze upon the noble trunk, the wide spreading btanohea, 
and the deep, dense foliage of an old oak, and not adnura its beau- 
ty and court its shade 1 If possible, some such should be embraced 
"~ every school yard. 

But If the grounds are to be planted with shade trees, and it be 
desirable to select such as are of rapid growth, the maple, locust 
and poplar, are perhaps the best ; with less rapidity of growtli, btit 
of equal beauty, tlio oak, sycamore, ash and beech might be choaen;- 
and of evergreens, it is scarcely necessary to name the pine, cedar 
and hemlock. It will be observed that all those named are indi- 
genous to our Canadian foresta, and if the school-grounds were 
sufficiently large, tliey might be planted with a variety of all our 
most conspicuous and useful trees j that while enjoying their shade, 
the inquiring pupil might learn their names, classes and uses. The 

STnciple should be applied in selecting shrubbery andrtoweiB ; 
ile their cultivation would refine their taste, the jmpils 
might learn useful practical lessons in ^e study of botany, TOoug;h 
Canadian trees and Canadian flowers should be prefenied, on Ac- 
count of their real merit and the facihty with which they can be 
obtained, no unjust discrimination should prohibit those which are 
exotic ; but these are so numerous and possess so many varied B,t- 
tractions, that the whole subject is left to the taste of intelligent 
Trustees' and Teachers. All persons feel most interested in wlutt 
they have themselves planned and executed ; and after these gene- 
rat remarks, it is thought best, for this reason, to leave in the same 
hands, also, the details of shaping flower beds and atnuiging ahmb- 
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SThe only additinnal refflark which it is thought neceM&iy to 
», is that no fruit or nut trees of any kind ahould be admitted 
in the j^Tuanda ; firet, bccsusa tlic'fruit would be leldom Buffered 
to lipen, and green fruit, if eaten, is injurioui to health ; and 
Mond, because the trees would he broken and deitroyed in ^orU 
u obtun the Cniit 



i. Scbool-IuniM. I FF. Walks. 

BRTardfraahmbberyNidflowen. GG. Flower plvts, 
C. BojV play-BToaad. H. Oate. 

D- Gi^' play-ground. L. Oubride fencci. 

EE. PriTica, [ K. Dividing fences. 

"Bta aitiat in this plan has omitted to repretent the eitensian of the divid- 
■HfiEUee in the nai of the privy. Without this the dcufn U incomplete. 

^i> pk^o, ia intended to repreient tfroundA of half an acre ; ju paratlelo- 
moa M one-thinl oreater in Icuurth than in breadth. 

VI. SIMPLE -OYMNASTICS FOR BOYS. 
Ukaxs of EXEBCiSK. — In the country school sections, where the 

tf-grooud ia extensive, and auittble for the use of bats, balla, 
ipa, stilts, jtunping sticks, &c., which the pupils will them- 
■eh^ fumisb in abundance, it will render any special provision in 
ihti respect leas necessary. But lit case tlie grounds are small, and 
in XiiftraM where greater variety of means is required, additional ar- 
nngemerita should be made for such physical exercise as way secure 
[Coper muBcular development. 

Amoogst boys, running and leUiping are favourite pastimes, and 
bo^ are conducire to health. For running, no other preparation 
of the ground is needed than that there shall be space enough, and 
that the snTface be sufficiently level to be safe. 

Some kinds of leap require preparation. The long leap, along 
the stu-faoe of ths ground, only needs a level spare for the run, and 
groaad not too hard for the leap itself. The high leap may be 
n^e a useful and safe exercise by means of a proper leaping cord 
«■ bar, BO constructed as to be elevated in proportion to the increase 
of fljo jouth's activity by practice, yet so arranged as to prevent 
lbs injury by striking the feet against the cord or bar. 

The pole leap brings the muscles of the hands and arms into play 
•a well M thoss of the lower limbs ; and if it be cautiously prutised 




and gradually increased, will give a degree of confidence and ac- 
tivity to the performer, which may be valuable to him in the dan- 
gerous and trying positions of after life. 

Vaulting is another kind of einrcise which strengthens the mus- 
cles of both upper and tower limbs. The power to swing oneself 



fence too high for a leap, in times of danger or great haste, 
is desirable. Rapid and graceful mounting on horseback may also 
be thuB taught. The necessat; fixtures cost little and add to Uie 

I to exercise and 



strengthen the arms, and open and expand the chest. If of d 




ent heights and sices, they may be used by pupils of all ages. 
They poasess the advantage of being perfectly &ee from the possi- - 
bility of acQident to the smallest boy who uses them ; and should 
therefore be among the first means for exercise introduced upon ths 
' r-ground. 

'he horizontal bar is for lads of more advanced age, and its use, 
besides strengthening the hands and arms, affords the' opportuni^ 
of placing the body and limbs in a great variety of poeiboas, and 
thus strengthening many muscles not ordinarily called into aotion. 
The balancing bar is so constructed a^ to admit of elevation from 
the ground in proportion to the pupil's contidence in t"'"*"!^ and 
' '" '~ using it. It is admirably fitted to give strength to tii» 
lower limbs, steadiness to the brain and self- 
pusBession to the mind. The constant pt»c- 
tice of balancing the person with exact 
reference to the centre of gravity mutt also 
hare a beneficial and graceful effect on th» 
figure and general deportment. 

Climbing the ladder, the rope, and the in- 
clined board, are all calculated to add Bb«ngtli 
to the limbs, activity and health to the body, 
and varie^ to the exercises of the plsr- 
ground. They con be provided for at ati^t 
expense, and be found, in common with other similar airsiw*- 
ments, to increase love of school, by rendeiiuit it attraotive. Ko 
g/nmutic apparatus combines greater Toristj of lisalthfal tad 
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BAUNOIHO SAB. IKCLIKID BOABD. 

pleuAnt exercaso than the rotary or flying swing. It combinM 
nuining, leaping, and climbing, with the addition of eng^^g 
Mvoral in ths same eaercise at the mane time. It also haa the ad- 




vantage, which few of tlio e.xoroiseB which have been enumerated 
posMU, of being equally adapted to females. 

V. CALISTHENICS FOR GIRLS. 

Though girU neither require the same robust exercise nor rough 
■ports, to develop their frames and fit them for the duties of lite, 
u boys, yet the system of education which omits or slightly pro- 
vides for their physical training, is 
most radically defective. In addi- 
tion to such of the apparatus already 
enumerated, and others proper for 
both seies, thoio more peculiarly 
adapted to their wants should be pro- 
vided. In thU point of view, light dumd-bill. 
dumb-bells are best calculated, if properly used, to strengthi 
arms and eipand the chest. 

The long back-board is also well calculated to expand the chest 
and give lilhoness and grace to all the movements of the arms and 
butt. The variety of attitude into which its U8» can bo mode to 
throw tho person, cannot but be beneficial. The triangle is a short 



bar of wood, attached by a light rope at each end, to one secured 
at some point of considerable heu;ht. This is so arranged, by 
means of a pulley, as to be adaptable to the size of the person 
ing it, and is a simple contrivance which may bo used in a shod 
room, in bad weather, and made to answer most of the uses of tho 
rotary swing. 

In suggesting these or similar arrangements and apparatui 
the amuMinentand physical training of youth of both sexes, of course 



it is not designed to assert that all or f/iea any of them are indis- 
pensable to every school. It is admitted that children, in good 
health, will have eierciso of eonio kind, and, if not reetraincd, will 
generally manage to secure a BufGciency to promote growth miA 
vigor of body ; but it is also known that, if left W themselves, thov 
will generally neglect tlie studies proper for their intellectUEil cul- 
ture. Uence the latter, with that of tlieir moral nature, becomes 
the object of primary importance and obligation. But then, it ia 
also believed that the means of physical exorcise may also be vastly ; 
improved in nature and result, and at tho same time be made a 
strong attracting influence in favor of the school and of learning. | 
In tliis view of it, physical training rises in importance to a point ; 

ly secondary to uiat of the culture of tlie heart and the intellect ; 
and it may, therefore, not be overlooked without detriniont to tho ■ 
best interests of the chijd and of society. 

It it do not suit the convenience or the weans of the Section, to 
expend money to provide for the physical traimjig of its youth, by 
means of proper gynmastic arrangementB, much may be effected, by 
the teacher and tae pupils. Tiniber is cheap, and tJiere will bo 
found in every school of the ordinary size, several scholars of suffi- 
cient age, mechanical turn, and, if properly influenced, of willing' 
nesB to labour for the common good. A Saturday or two devoteil 
to this purpose, will readily produce one or more of the simpler 
kind of gymnastic apparatus, and the agreeable and beneficial effects 
ol these will soon introduce others. In this way a full set may in 
time be obtained. 

where tlic exercises shall tako place in rainy weather, lias 
been a question Some have proposed to fit up and use the base- 
ment for tho purpose ; some have thought that the School-housa 
should be constructed with two stories, the upper one of which 
mi|^t be used for play ; and others have proposed separate covored 
buildings or sheds. Should such a use be mode of the second story 
of the school building, the walls of the first stoiy must bo made 
tluck and firmly bound together. They need not extend, however, 
higher than the first atoiy, as the second should bo open, but aur- 
rounded by a baluatrado oud pillars to support the roof. The floor 
ought to bo laid with thick plank and deafened. More costly ar- 
rangements might be described, but these have both simplicity and 
cheapness to recommend them. 

Should the price of ground in particular localities render it ad- 
visable to occupy a room in the school building, for gymnastic or 
caliathenic exercises, or to erect a building purposely, m which case 
alone such expedients should be resorted to as the sole meam of ex- 
ercise, tlie utmost care must bo taken to ensure a full supply of 
pure air. No consideration ought to bo permitted to interfere with 
this indispensable requisite. 

Kbrpisothb Gkounds IK Onnett.^The Tnuttees in whom, in 
this Province, is vested the exclusive control of the school property 
of the District, should first project and erect school-butldinga and 
arrange school -grounds ; but after they are in order, they should be 
intrusted to the teacher's care, and he should be made responsible 
for their abuse. It is considered his duty to keep a clean and tidy 
school-room, and he should be held equally responsible for the con- 
dition of tho yard and its enclosure. It is true that the destructive 
propensities of children uncontrolled, often lead them to do mis- 
chief— to throw down the fences — to cut and bark the trees — to 
doors and furniture with uncouth and obscene figures ; but 
mphaticoUy the teacher's duty to prevent these acts, and no 
' proof need be desired of a teacher's want of qualification* 
than hia inability to do bo. This propensity on the part of the 
young, to cut, scratch, deface and destroy school property, should 
be corrected. *They do not thus misuse the properly of their par- 
ents, and it is but mismanagement at school, that induces tliom to 
act differently there. Teat^ers may create such a spirit among 
their pupils, as not only to prevent them from doing harm to the 
school property, but to render them willing and re^y to assist in 

Ctectmg it from the trespasses of others. They can bo tauglit to 
9 neatness and order, to guard affectionately the trees and flow- 
ers about the school-groundB, and to take pride in their protection 
and preservation. 

It would be a great convenience to have a spring of water i[i tho 
y^rd, orapump, from which cool, fresh water could be brought at all 
times ; and this should be of such easy access that all might under- 
go those frequent ablutions so necessary to cleanliness, and tipon 
which depend, to so great an extent, the good looks of school boys 
and school girls. 

luPKOvjNQ ExisTiKQ Scttoot-GBOUNDS. — These grounda can be 
levelled and smoothed, and good enclosures be provided. 'They 
can be enlarged by ^e purchase of adjoining grounds ; and in 
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Tiew of tho probable increased future requirement of the 
Schools in this respect and tho increasing vahie of land, good 
economy would dictate that there should be as little delay as pos- 
nble in so doing. Shade trees can he planted in all school-grounds, 
in which they do not at present exist. It will take them years to 
grow, and in tho far future the little folks who shall then enjoy tlio 
comfort of their shade, .will look back and thank tliose to whom 
they nuty be so much indebted. ^ 

2. HA2SX41NG BASKETS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

There is nothing prettier or more graceful than a nice hanging 
basket. Hundreds of people attempt them, but fail, because they 
do not know how to manage them. They are very susceptible of 
neglect, and will repay any extra cJire taken of them. 

Select a deep basket. Some are so shallow that they dry up too 
quickly and do not hold earth enough to sustain a largo plant. If 
possible, procure the chains and ring that are usually furnished at 
the seed stores with the basket, as they are much neater than 
strings or wires. Do not use strings if you can procure copper 
irxre. The strings break, and you suffer a total loss. If you wish 
to hang your basket near the window, use a bird-hook, as it keeps 
the plant away from the wall or window. Make a hook of strong 
wire, bent in the form of an STto connect the wires or chains on the 
basket to the cord or wire attached to tho bird-hook above. 

With this arrangement the plant can be taken down or turned 
withoat climbing up to the bird-hook every time it is necessary to 
attend to it. 

Some of the best plants for hanging baskets are the English and 
German Ivy, Ivy Greranium, the old Strawberry Geranium, dwarf 
Nastnrtiiim, Convolvulus. M. Numbergia, Lobelia Pax, Lobelia 
Spee, and many others within the reach of all. I prefer to have but 
one kind of plant in a basket, and that of a drooping or pendulous 
nature ; but many persons put in with the drooping plants others of 
an upright growth, such as Tom Thumb Geranium, Bryonia, Ferns, 
lidum, Colens, etc. 

In potting, use a mixture of old peat, decayed leaves, or well- 
rotted sod, and sand, well mixed. Fill not quite even full, so that 
the water will not run over the side. Some planta can be cut back 
to make them throw out more shoots. Pick off any dead leaves ; 
water regularly ; give plenty of air ; look out for insects ; turn fre- 
oaeDUy, so as to present all sides to the sun. — B, B. CutUr in 
tUinaU Teacher. 



be allowed to escape at or near the ceiling, the heat will also escape, 
and you can not heat the room in a proper manner. Have yen 
ever noticed the old-fashioned registers in the ceiling or near to it ? 
Of course you have in public halls and even churches. It is 
probable that you have also noticed the pains that all good janitors 
take to keep those registers carefully closed. Tlie story is told of a 
good sexton who was exhibiting the beauties of a new church, that 
when asked for the arrangements for ventilation, he triumphantly 
po'nted to a large register in the centre.of the ceiling. When asked 
if this was kei>t open at all seasons of the year, he replied that it 
was. A closer examination revealed the fact that the register 
existed only in the fresco-painting of the ceiling. 

Openings near the coiling are excellent for one purpose. Wlien 
the room is too hot, they serve an excellent purpose in cooling it. 
For the piiri)ose of ventilation they are useless, because all the 
heat will escape, and it will be impossible to heat the room while 
the flues are open. Wlien provision is made for the escape of foul 
air near the floor, it is well to have the outlets in different parts of 
the room. Unpleasant cun*ents are thus avoided. 

Finally, if tho waste heat from the stove or furnace can be used 
to heat the flue into wliich the impure air discharges, the ventilation 
will be much more perfect. It should always be remembered that 
flues do not of themselves produce currents. These are always 
caused by a change of temperature. This is beautifully illustrated 
in building a common fire on a cold morning. Wlien it is fitst 
staHed, the draft is slight ; but when the chimney becomes heated, 
the stove or fire * roars.* We may, in -a future article, give some 
methods of securing the proper ventilation and heating of school- 
rooms. — E. A, Gastvian, in lUlnois Teacher. 



3. AXIOMS IN VENTILATION IN SCHOOLS. 

The following propositions may be considered as axioms in the 
important subject of ventilation. 

1. There must be an opening into each room large enough to 
admit a sufficient supply of fresh, pure air. 

2. In cold weather tiiis air must be warmed before it is brought 
into the room. 

3. There must be an opening for the escape of foul air as large as 
that which admits the fresh air. / 

4. This last opening must be near tho floor. ^ 

5- The escape of foul air will be greatly accelerated if the flue 
into which it is discharged be heated. 

The first of these seems self-evident ; yet, in almost every house, 
these flues are totally inadequate. In many instances no provision 
whate'ver is made for this important prerequisite. The fresh air is 
expected to find its way under doors, around windows, and tlirough 
the floors. It is a great blessing to our race that it is so accommodat- 
ing asnot to disappoint this expectation, but seeks an ingress through 
every possible crevice. If it did not, most of our churches and 
pobUc halls would be as bad as the Avondale mine. 

From a neglect of tho second axiom, people aro led to cry 
* humbug*, against all systems of ventilation. The man who sits in 
a crowded audience until he is well-nigh smothered and then has a 
vindow opened immediately above him, whereby a column of 
freezing air is projected upon his head and shoulders, from the 
effects of which he does not recover for months, is very apt to feel 
that ventilation is a nuisance. It is extremely hard to convince 
penons that you are doing them a favor for which they ought to bo 
thankful, when you^ throw a layer of cold air upon the floor, from 
which they not only suffer severe pain from cold feet, but take colds 
which last them for weeks, even though you call it by the beautiful 
name of ventilation. They prefer not to bo ventilated on such 
iervaa. 

It is impossible to pour water into a jug already full, unless there 
be a way provided for the water to escape. It is as just impossible 
to force fresh air into a room already full of foul air, unless the 
ktter can escape. For two reasons the place of exit should be 
the floor ; Ist, the most impure air is at tho floor ; 2nd, if ^t 



4. HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.— IMPORTANT 

OPINION. 

The Medical College of Middlesex, Massachusetts, having for a 
long time considered the influence of public schools on the health 
of children, authorize the publication of the following facts as the 
opinions of its members : — 

1. No child should be allowed to attend school before tho begin- 
ning of his sixth year. 

2. The duration of daily attendance — including the time given to 
recess and physical exercise — should not exceed four and a half 
hours for the primary schools ; five and a half for other schools. 

3. There should be no study required out of school, unless at 
high schools, and this should not exceed one hour. 

4. Recess time should be devoted to play outside of the school 
room — unless during stormy weather — and as this time rightfully 
belongs to the pupils, they should not be deprived of it except for 
serious offences ; and those who are not deprived of it should not 
be allowed to spend it in study ; and no child should ever be con- 
fined to the school room during an entire session. The minimum 
of recess time should be fifteen minutes each session, and in pri- 
mary schools there should be more than one recess in each ses- 
sion. 

6. Physical exercise should be used in school, to prevent ner- 
vous and muscidar fatigue, and to relieve monotony, but not as 
muscular training. It should be practised by both teacher and 
children in every hour not broken by recess, and should be timed 
by music. In primary schools, every half hour should be broken 
by exercise, recess or singing. 

6. Ventilation should be amply provided for by other means 
than by open windows, though these should be used in addition to 
special means during recess and exercise time. 

7. Lessons should bo scrupulously apportioned to the average ca- 
pacity of the pupils ; and, in x)rimaiy schools, the slate shoidd be 
used more and the books less, and tho instruction should be given 
as much as possible on tho i)rinciples of " Object Teaching." 



1. giagrajrlilal ^Miht^. 

SIR DE LACY EV.VNS, G.C.B. 

The general was to a very great extent a self-made man ; at all 
events, it was rather by his talents and by his force of character, 
than by interest that he rose to tho high position which he held in 
his profession. Like so many of our most distinguished oflioers, 
he was an Irishman by extraction and birth. Tho son of the late 
Mr. John Evans, of Milltown, ho was bom at Moig, Ireland, in the 
year 1787, and received his early education at the Woolwich Aca- 
demy. He obtained a commission in tlie army in 1806 or 1807, and 
in the latter year proceeded to India, where we find him for three 
years taking part in the operations against Ameer Khan and the 
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PindareeB. He was also at the capture of the Mauritius. In 1810, 
he joined the army under Wellington in the Peninsula. He accom- 
panied the army in its retreat from Burgos, and took part in nearly 
all the principal battles in Spain and Portugal. When Wellington 
was about to enter France, De Lacy Evans was sent forward by Sir 
Geo. Murray to survey the passes of the Pyrenees. This work he 
executed with such ability as to obtain staii' employ. After the ad- 
vance into France, he was present at the battle of Toulouse, where 
he had a horse shpt under him. He also gained ^eat distinction 
by volunteering for storming parties, and all similar enterprises 
where honour was to be gained by deeds of personal b^very. He 
received in rapid succession his company, majority, and lieutenant- 
colonelcy for services rendered against the enemy. 

Having quitted the army of Wellington, he was in 1814 ordered 
on active service to North America, in order to take part in the war 
against the United States. At the battle of Bladensburg he had his 
horse shot under him ; at Washington, with a very small force of 
infantry, he forced the Congi^ess house, and he also took part in the 
attack on Baltimore, and in the assault on New Orleans. Return- 
ing to Europe in the spring of 1815, he was in time to join the army 
in Flanders under Wellington, and was engaged at Quatre Bras and 
^Waterloo, where he had* two horses shot under him. He advanced 
with the army to Paris, and remained on the Staff of the Duke of 
Wellington during the occupation. 

With the peace which followed, De Lacy Evans entered the House 
of Commons for a short time. In 1835, the Queen Regent of Spain 
solicited leave from the British Government to raise an auxiliary 
force in this country, in order to support her cause and that of her 
daughter, Isabella, against her absolutist rival, Don Carlos. Her 
request was granted ; a force of 10,000 men was raised and sent to 



Leeds and Grenville, calls to mind the career of the Scotch family 
to which he belonged, since its members emigrated to Upper Ca- 
nada. Edward Malloch, a hardy intelligent Scotchman, came to 
this country about the year 1817, having with him his wife and 
three sons, George, Edward and John. He took up land in the 
County of Lanark, and for two or three years his three sons — ^the 
eldest being then about thirteen years of a^e^-assisted him in mak- 
ing a clearance and erecting a homestead. George and Edward 
struck out for themselves — the latter going into the shop of the 
late Paul Glassf ord, Brockville, the former after a year or two's pre- 
liminary school teaching, entered the law office of the late Mr. 
Justice Sherwood, and, about 1823, he became a partner of Mr. 
Sherwood, and, on the latter beii\g elevatad to the Queen's Ben<^ 
Judgeship, he continued the business until 1836, when he was 
made Judge of the Bathurst District, and in 1841 of the united 
coimties of Leeds and Grenville. Feeling coming infirmities last 
year he resigned. He died possessor of extensive wealth, acctmiu- 
lated by a steady application to business before he obtained any 
official appointment, and he leaves a large family and an exten- 
sive circle of friends to lament his loss. Number two, Edward 
Malloch, was a leading merchant in Richmond and Ottawa fer a 
number of years, and for successive elections represented the County 
of Carleton in the old parliament of Upper Canada and United Ca- 
nada. He died some four years ago, leaving a large property to be 
divided among a large family of children. This was number two of 
the Scotch boys. The tliird boy, John G. Malloch, has been Judge of 
the County of Lanark for twenty-eight years, and has a lai^ge 
family also, and may it be a long time ere his beautiful Victoria 
farm, near the town of Perth, and his other property comes under 
the statute of distributions before the surrogate. Thus, we see. 



Spain, under the name of the '* British Legion," and the command Canada is not an ungenial country to live in, for Scotch boys. The 



of this force was accepted by Col. Evans. The policy of raising a 
British Legion at all, and the conduct of the British Legion, were 
severely criticized at the time both in and out of Parliament ; but 
Col. Evans, on returning home in 1837, so thoroughly vindicated 
his conduct from all accusations that he was shortly afterwards 
nominated a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath in re- 
cognition of his services in Spain. He afterwards sat in Parliament 
until 1865, when he retired from political life. 

In 1846, Sir De Lacy Evans attained the rank of Major-General, 
and on the breaking out of the Russian war in 1854, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Second Division of the Eastern 
Army, with the rank of Lieutenant-Greneral. At the battle of the 
Alma his bravery was conspicuous and before Sebastopol, and was^ 
mentioned by Lord Raglan in the highest terms in his despatches. 
He again showed his worth as a man and as a general at the battle 
of Inkerman. When on that morning the Russians attacked the 
position occupied by the Second Division, General Evans was so 
worn out by illness and fatigue that he had gone on board a vessel 
at Balaklava, leaving General Pennefather to command the divi- 
sion. On hearing that fighting was going on, however, the general 
rose from his sick bed and joined his troops, not to take the honour 
of the day from Pennefather, but to aid hun with his counsel His 
noble conduct on this occasion was highly praised by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, and again in the despatch in which the Minister of 
War conveyed Her Majesty's thanks to the Army of the East. In 
the following February, immediately on his arrival in England in- 
valided; General Evans received in person, in his place in St. 
Stephen's, the thanks of the House of Commons **for his distin- 
guished services in the Crimea,*' the vote being conveyed to him in 
an admirable speeclvfrom the Speaker, enumerating the many oc- 
casions on which those services had been rendered. In the same 
year he was promoted to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, and created an honorary D.C.L. by the University of 
Oxford, and, in 1856, a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

2. THE REV. DR. M^VTHIESON. 

The Rev. Dr. Mathieson, who was, wo believe, the oldest Pres- 
byterian Minister in Canada, died yesterday morning. He was 
75 years of age, having been born in Rinton, Dumbai-tonshire, 
Scotland, about the year 1796, licensed to preach 1823, and ordained 
to St. Andrew's Church, Montreal in 1826. Hcgreceived his educa- 
tion at the University of Glasgow, and was a man of ability and 
culture. He was the judicious and courteous leader of the Scottish 
Kirk in Canada, both before and after the disruption, until age of 
late years weakened liis powers. Closely associated with the his- 
tory of Montreal during more than forty years, his removal will be 
a noteworthy event in that city, as well as tliroughout the Church 
of Scotland here and elsewhere. — Globe. 



old father, Edward Malloch, was a good specimen of the hardy 
pioneers. He was a sterling, honest, genial type of the lowlander, 
and was honored and loved for his many virtues. Judge Malloch 
was bom in Perth, Scotland, in 1797. 

4. Mr. WILLIAM McCALLUM. 

An ,old vetem named William McCallum was buried at Hamilton 
last Monday. He had reached the age of 93 years, and was for 
nearly forty years a resident of Hamilton. He was one of the few 
remaining veterans of the naval wars whidi marked the close of the 
last and the beginning of the present century. He fought at the 
battle of Trafalgar in one of the advanced ships of Collingwood's 
column, and was wounded during the heat of the engagement ; he 
was one of the ill-starred Walcheren expedition, and was present 
with the naval brigade at the siege of Badajoz. He served many 
years in the service of the East India Company, and took part in 
many battles. — Spectator. 

5. GEORGE DUCK, ESQ. 

Mr. Duck was bom at Milksham, Wiltshire, England, in 1790. 
He emigrated to Canada, with his family in 1833, and settled in the 
Township of Howard, in the County of Kent, where he continued 
to reside up to the time of his dea&. During his residence here. 




3. GEORGE MALLOCH, Esq. 
The death of His Honor George Malloch, late County Judge of 



trying times of 1837 and '38 he was found at his post 
in arms, rallying around the flag that had in no degree lost its lustre 
by a trans- Atlantic voyage of a few thousand miles. He filled the 
office of Sergeant-Major in the renowned St. Thomas Troop of 
Cavalry, whose deeds of valor are household words. In the Fall of 
1838 he was appointed Captain and Adjutant of the First Battalion 
of Kent Volunteers, which position he continued to hold until they 
were disbanded in 1847, when he was promoted to the rank of 
Major of the Ist Kent Militia, and in 18^ was gaasetted Lieut-Col. 
of the same Battalion. In 1845 he received the appointment of 
Preventive Officer of Customs, and in 1867 Collector at the Port of 
Rond Eau. As a Municipal Officer he was energetic, ever keeping 
pace with the requirements attendant thereon. Well versed in the 
laws and transactions of the day, he was a safe counsellor, generoua 
and affable, he was the poor settlers' friend, ever ready to minister 
to the wants of the less favored. Of the Council of the Western 
District deceased was for many years a very prominent member, 
which is fully attested by the fact of his being the first Warden for 
the County of Kent. His transactions in the office of Justice of the 
Peace extended over a long period of years, and were always marked 
with wisdom, mildness, and compassion, free from any semblance of 
malevolence, thus rendering his judgments alike respected by all 
parties. As Clerk of the Second Division Court, he officiated tor a 
very long time, until declining health suggested the propriety of re- 
laxation, to which he yielded but a few yean »mg#. — Chcu^m 
Fktmt 
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Hamilton. — On Ist, a very gr«at irtonn began about 8 P.M.; at first 
it snowed, during the 2nd it snowed and rained, and on 3rd it snowed; ceased 
11 A.M., 3rd; depth of rain, 4*6920 inches; snow, 5 inches. 17th, two robins 
seen at 9.30 A.M., and heard chirping. 18th, at 8.45 P.M., ordinary meteor 
in SW, 40" high, fell W. 20th, at 6 A.M., halo round moon. Windstorms, 
3rd, 10th, 13th, 16th, 24th. Snow, Ist, 2nd, 4th, 8th— 10th, 13th, 24th— 26th, 
21)th. Rain, Ist, 2nd, 6th, 11th, 12th, 14th— 17th, 22nd, 23rd. 

Pkmbboke. — On 8th, lunar halo, and on 9th. 14th, solar halo, lunar halo, 
and halo round Venus. Wind storms, 18th, 2lKt, 30th. Fog, 28th. Snow, 
4th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 13th. Rain, Ist, 15th, 17th, 23rd. 

Peterborough.— On 2nd (Simday), rained hard all day; barometer fell 
rapidly, reaching 28*146 at 8 I*.M. 4th, about 9.10 P.lkL, two long irregular 
strata of auroral light reaching from a ix)int of WH, a little N of W, across 
to a little S of Z, disappeared in about 45 minutes. 8th, sky clear, and no 
aurora at 9 P.M., but at 12 midnight a fine display of streamers over the 
whole N half of sky, and reaching to Z. 14th, nalo round sun all forenoon. 
18th, in consequence of rain and thaw, the creeks as full as in spring, rivers 
rising 1 inch evf ry twenty-four hours. 26th, low arch of faint auroral light 
over NH. 27th, faint auroral light and a few streamers. 28th, very dense 
white fog, objects invisible 40 yards off at 9.40 A.M. Snow, 2nd, 3rd^ 
6th— 10th, 12th— 15th, 24th— 26th. Rain, 2nd, 3rd, 12th, 15th— 17th, 
22nd— 24th., Hail, 16th and 22nd. 

SiMCOE. — On Saturday, 1st, barometer (28*897) be^an falling steadily and 
rapidly, and at 6 P.M., 2nd, reached the lowest indication (27*886) ever re- 
corded at this station; at 9 P.M., a rapid rising was observed, but the aver- 
age indication was not attained until tne 5th. A violent storm of snow and 
rain from the east wJM synchronous with this barometric disturbance. 21st, 
lunar halo. 28th, solar halo, 30" diameter. Wind storm, 18th. Snow, Ist, 
Sth, 10th, 13th, 25th, 29th. Rain, 3rd, 12th, 15th, 17th, 22nd. 

Stratford.— The reading of the barometer at 6 P. M. of 2nd (27*477) is 
the lowest recorded at this station since its establishment in 1860. Wind 
storms, Ist, 2nd, 9th, 14th, loth, 16th, 17th. Fogs, 12th, Slst. Snow, 
Ist 10th, 12th— 14th, 25th, 26th, 29th. Rain, 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
22nd. 

Windsor.— On 2nd (Sunday), barometer fell to 28*362, which was a fall 
of almost an inch in 24 hours. On morning of 9th (Sunday), minimum ther- 
mometer indicated -l^.l. Hail, 12th and 13th. Lunar halo, 6th, 10th, 13th, 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th. Wind storms, 2nd, 3rd, 15th, 17th. Fog, 12th. Snow, 
1st, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 13th, 17th, 23rd, 25th, 20th, 29th, 30th 31st. 
Rain, 11th, 12th, 14th— 17th, 22nd— 24th. 



III. pijS«Ua«(«MiS* 

2. THE QUEEN IN A CHURCHYARD. 

Her Majesty recently paid a visit to Rob Roy'a gravo, in the 
churchyard of Balquhidder, and manifested deej^ interest in the last 
resting place of the bold outlaw. The Queen was also very much 
impressed with the inscription on another tombstone — that over the 
grave of Mrs. Kirk, Mr. Cameron, the parish schoolmaster, who had 
the honour of conducting the royal party, was requested to furnish 
Her Majesty with a copy of this cui'ious and interesting epitaph. 
The inscrijition is as follows : — 

Stones weep tho' eyes were dry ; 
Choicest flowers soonest die, 
Their sun oft sets at noon 
Whose fruit is ripe in June, 
Then tears of joy bo thine. 
Since Earth must soon resign 
. To God what is divine. 



2. HONOURS PAID TO THE MEMORY OF MR. PEABODY. 

The honours paid, by the Queen's desire, to the remains of the 
late Mr. Peabody, form a touching and memorable ei)^odo on the 
relations between our Empire and tho United States. So grand, 
and yet so solemn a ceremonial, so regal and yet so simply impres- 
sive as one in all its details, from the i)eriod of the temporaiy 
sepulture of the remains in "the burial place of kings, renowned 
nobles and statesmen" in Westminster Abbey, until the dust of the 
great philanthropist w^as returned to its kindred dust in his native 
land, with the Queen's son as mourner, has never before been wit- 
nessed in either Europe or America. The whole proceedings from 
the beginning indicated those high qualities of excellent judgment, 
delicacy and tact, as well as kind womanly tenderness for which. the 
Queen is so distinf^uished among the Sovereigns of her time. In- 
dependently of the touching improssiveness of the ceremonial itself, 
the kind feelings which it has called forth from the American peo- 
ple indicate how deeply moved they have been by a tribute so un- 
lirecedented in its character, and so kingly in tlie solemn dignity of 
its performance. 

The vessel chosen to convey the remains of Mr. Peabody to 
tho United States, was Iler Majesty's new Jind powerful turret- 
ship, Moiiarch, a noble specimen of England's wooden walls. The 
correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune thus describes his visit to the 
Monarchy on her arrival at Portland : — 

" The scene at sunrise was indescribably beautiful. The rigging of 
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the gunboats and the various vessels in the harbour was covered 
with ice, glittering like gold in the rosy light from the east. Clouds 
enough remained, after last night's stoim, to tinge the horizon with 
a rich glow, against which, as we rounded the light at the end of 
the break- water and entered the outer harbour, the immense hull 
of the MoiULTch, and the long, trim, graceful form of her American 
Consort the Plymouthy stood out in bold relief about two miles away. 

'* The descriptions of her which have been so extensively pub- 
lished, do rather less than justice te her magnificent shape and pro- 
portions, and the elegance and completeness of her internal arrange- 
ments. The features which most impress an unprofessional observer 
are probably the elaborate provisions for the comfort of the officers 
and men, the size and elegance of the cabins, the large and well 
aired forecastles, and the wonderful abundance of labor-saving ap- 
pliances, which would do credit te a whole century of Yankee in- 
ventors. In thickness of plating, power of the engines as well as in 
the weight of her guns, she is unequalled by some of our own ves- 
sels ; but in sea-going qualities she is possibly not surpassed by any- 
thing afloat, and her wonderful steadiness would, of course, give her 
an immense advantage in an engagement on the open water. 

* ^Throughout the vessel may be seen steam capstans, steam breaks, 
steam ventilators, steam pumps for the hold, steam pumps for 
washing the decks, gas works, water condensers, a balance rudder 
which sways the great mass of wood and iron like a yacht, ^d a 
steam steering apparatus, by the help of which a single man be- 
tween the decks can manage the helm with perfect ease. These are 
among the improvements which have been combined in this marvel 
of naval architecture. The hull of the Monarch is painted black. 
The normal colour of the turrets, and the iron bridge that runs 
oyer their teps almost the whole length of the ship, is white, and 
that of the spars cream-colour ; but for this voyage the Monarch 
and Plymouth have been put into mourning, and everything above 
the decks is painted a dull funeral grey, a stripe of the some hue 
running around the hull. 

'* The mortuary chamber, in which the coffin was deposited, lathe 
after-cabin on the second deck. The walls and roof were entirely 
concealed by drapery, whose dead blackness was relieved by an oc- 
casional stripe of white, a white fringe, and wreaths, and mono- 
grams upon the sides. The coffin, thickly studded >with silver 
bosses, rested on a low platform, with four silver candlesticks, and 
huge wax candles on each side, and two American flags draped be- 
hind the head. A marine steod guard at the door. 

*' As the last of the American gunboats passed the Monarch to take 
their positions in the procession, and crossed the Monarches stem, 
the minute guns began to echo across the water, first from the Ply- 
mouth, and afterwards from the moniters, while at each discharge 
showers of glittering icicles rained from the rigging. The monitors 
did not fire their turret guns — only the howitzers. Meanwhile, the 
Monarch had cleared her decks of ice, set her maintep-gallant masts, 
squared her yards and hoisted a large flag of the stiurs and stripes, 
and the red cross of St. George. The Plymouth, thergunboats, and 
smaller craft, also displayed the American flag at half-mast, and 
the one or two merchant vessels which passed us, outward bound, 
made a similar disposition of their colours, American or British, as 
the case might be. 

** At a signal from the Plymouth the Monarch began to weigh her 
ponderous anchor. As the screw began to revolve. Fort Preble 
took up the firing of minute-guns, and continued until the Mofu»reh 
reached her final anchorage. The Monarch kept the head of the 
line. The Miantonomah, Terror and Leyden came next. The Ply- 
mouth then got under way, and was followed by the Mahoning. 

"In one respect the storm of yesterday helped Us this morning, for 
as we rounded tho point, we found that every vessel in the harbour 
had spread its sails to dry, and with flags flying in the midst of this 
cloud of canvas, and the ice. laden trees of Portland shining on the 
hillside behind them, the sight was so beautiful that one could 
hardly repress an exclamation of delight, and many of the officers 
of the Monarch were enthusiastic in their expression of it. 

** The stately figure of the Monarch, as she moved with funeral 
slowness up the channel, past the gray wadls of Forts Preble and 
Scannell and George, through the clouds of smoke which rolled 
from the mouths of the guns, and hung low over the water, made the 
spectacle solemn and impressive, it was far more impressive, how- 
ever, from the deck of the Monarch than it could have been from 
tho shore, or from any of the other vessels. 

"The vessels kept their.positions in the line with reasonable exact- 
ness as they moved slowly in, and at lialf-past ten, close under tho 
guns of Fort George, and about three-quarters of a mile from the 
Great Eastern wharves, the Monarch dropped her anchor, and the 
firing ceased. Before ihe other vessels came to anchor, the CohasM^ 
steamed alongside, the marines presented arms, the bugle sounded, 
the chief officers stood in tho gangway, and Captain Commerell and 
Captain Almy, both in full uniform and chapeaux, went ashore. 
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''C&ptain Commerell was very anxious that the body should lie in 
state two days aboard the ship, not only in order that the British 
GoTenunent might pay this last tribute of respect to Mr. Peabody's 
memoTj, bnt also in order that the citizens might have an oppor- 
tunity to see a vessel about which public curiosity is very lively. On 
Tuesday, the funeral ceremonies, consisting of a prayer by Bishop 
Noely, of the Protestant Episcopal Chunm in this diocese, and 
muaicby a band and choir will be celebrated at the Hall, and during the 
singing of the last chorus the coffin will be moved to the cars, and 
carried direct to Peabody. 

"Whatever may be said of the scanty naval reception in Portland 
harbour on Wednesday by the American Admiral, there can be no 
two opinions as to the solemn and well-ordered ceremonies which 
attended the removal of Mr. Peabody's remains from the Monarch 
to the shore. The splendor of the pageant was due principally to 
the British forces, whose magnificent appearance derived additional 
effect from the beautifid regularity of their movements, and the 
strictness of their demeanor. The American soldier or seaman has 
never attained the clock-like perfection in drill in which the British 
service takes such pride, but for purposes of parade the bearing of 
these Knglifljimen is superb. When the ships-of-war, for instance, 
manned weir yards, the /Americans were tolerably nimble in get- 
ting up the rigging, but out on the yards they were neither straight 
nor still. They rested now on one leg, now on the other ; now 
leaned over, and now looked around. Tlie crew of the Monarch, 
howeTer, once in their places, were like statues, or as a lady more 
felicitously expressed it, ** they looked at a little distance like a 
row of black statues.'' 

*' Eleven o'clock was the appointed hour, and at 11, to a second, the 
remains of George Peabody lef£ the British ship. It was a dull, 
doudy morning, and the leaden sky hung lowering as a pall over 
the water. Half a mile or so down the harbour the ships' boats of 
the Monarch, the Flyiho^Ufi, the MiantoTwmahy the Terror, and the 
MaJuyning, had meanwhile formed in double lino. Th6 foremost 
places were taken by four boats of the 3f onaft/i, each manned with 
eight oars,, and flying the British colours at the stem. Be- 
hind these, in the order of the commissions of their respective ships, 
caane the American boats, nine in each line, making 22 boats in all. 
At the rear of the double lino lay the steam-tender Cohassett, bear- 
ing Admiral Farragut, and other officers, and flying the Admiral's 
colours at the stem. The steam tender Leyden lay alongside the 
Monarch to receive the remains. At the stem a pavilion had been 
erected, of black alpaca, with a narrow white fringe, and curtains 
looped up at the side, with black and white rosettes. 

*^ At 10.45 the coffin was raised from its dais in the mortuary cham- 
ber by twelve picked seamen of the Monarch, drawn forward on a 
bier with wheels, and brought up the main hatch by means of an 
inclined plane. During the preparation, for this process, the ma- 
rines, under Major Gardner, drew up on deck between the hatch 
and l^e gangway. The ship's excellent band took its station by the 
forward turret, the officers in their imposing full-dress uniform, 
placed themselves at the after side of the hatch, and about three 
hundred men, neatly dressed in dork blue, with white rolling col- 
lars, stood facing the officers and marines. As the remains came 
up to the hatch the drum rolled, the band struck up the Dead March 
from ** Saul," the marines presented, the officers and crew uncov- 
ered their heads, tlie ship's chaplain in his white surplice, and Cap- 
tain Commerel with hat in hand, placed themselves one at the head 
and another at the foot, and the twelve seamen, lifting the hca^'y 
lead coffin by its handles, bore it reverently to the side. Here a 
section of the bulwarks had been thrown down, and whip and tackle 
rigged to the yard arm of the mainmast, while a doaible line of 30 
or 40 sailors held the end of the whip, which was run through a 
block fastened to the deck. Stout black bands were placed around 
the coffin and hooked to the rope, and at the word from the officer 
in oonunand, spoken in a low and solemn tone, the men walked 
forward with the rope, and the coffin swung above the deck of the 
Leyden, and to the piping of the boatswain's whistle, was lowered 
reverently to the entrance of the pavilion, where three or four sea- 
men stood ready to receive it. The detail told off to accompany the 
Leyden followed it down the side. 

''A score of sailors neatly dressed witli blue cloth and spotless cot- 
ton, two or threo officers m full uniform, the marine artillery, in 
dark blue with scarlet facings, the marine light infantry, in their 
jaunty short red coats, the band, two members of the Peabody 
family^ and the American officers and crew, made up the burden of 
the litue vessel. At the entrance to the pavilion stood four sailors 
with muskets, and within it were the 12 picked bearers. In the 
forward part of the boat the marines were drawn up around the 
bows and sides, facing outward, and lesming upon their arms, and 
between them was the bands still playing the dirge. 

*'Gapt. Commerel, Chaplain Harrison, and ten other officers of the 
UQW went down the other side of the Monarch, where their 



launch — ^a beautiful little steam life-boat — was waiting for them. 
As the tender and launch simultaneously met off from the ship, 
firing commenced from one of the bow guns of the Monarch, to be 
taken up at intervals of two minutes by the Flymou^, by the 15- 
inch turret guns of the monitors, and by the guns of Fort Preble. 
Backing down first towards the monitors, the Leyden and the launch 
got into position, and steamed toward the double line of boats, 
passing between their open ranks, while the oars were tossed aloft, 
and the band still playing its solemn march. 

'^ At this point the American steam-tug Iris, with the band of the 
5th Artillery, and several officers from the forts, moved up, and 
took the head of the procession. Commander Harmony followed in 
his gig, the Leyden came next with the coxpse, and the post of 
chief mourner, immediately behind the Leyden, was held by Capt. 
Commerel, though he had been anxious to yield to the American 
Admiral Then the double string of 22 boats, in tow of the tugs, 
swept into line, and last of all came Admiral Farragut and his staff 
in the Cohassett The guns still firing, and the band of tiie IrU 
now relieving that of the Monarch, the solemn procession moved 
down a short distance seaward, and then pulling about with bold 
and graceful sweep, made slowly for the wharf. 

"As seen from the deck of the great iron ship, this procession, with 
the crowds watching it from the shore, the hundreds of ships in the 
harbour, with flags at half-mast, the mournful music wafted across 
the water, the heavy clouds of smoke rolling from tiie flftahmg em- 
brasures of Port Preble, the ports of the Plymouth, and the turrets 
of the Miantononwh and the Terror ; tha scarlet uniforms on the 
hearse boat, contrasting with the funeral drapery of the pavilion ; 
the long, regular lines of boats, with British and American colours 
trailing astern, and oars upheld perpendicularly; and the grey 
clouds, heavy with a coming snow-storm, hanghig over all, the 
spectacle was one of the grandest ever witnessed in American 
waters. 

"The landing-place was at the Atiantic Wharf, where there is a 
hanging bridge to be lowered if necessary, and a large empty build- 
ing for the reception ceremonies. Here a funeral car, surmounted 
by an eagle, from whose beak depended streamers of black and white 
satin, and drawn by six magnificent black horses, with housing of 
black broadcloth, trimmed with silver, awaited the remains. The 
principal officers of the American fleet iu the harbour, the army offi- 
cers from the various forts — the great number of officers who had 
come hither for the oxprcBS purpose cf taking part in the solemnity 
— the Mayor of Portland, the British Consul, in uniform, the Legis- 
lature of Maine, the Governor of the State, ^vith his brilliant staff, 
the committee from the city government of Baltimore, and two 
companies of Portland militia, with their musicians, were dra^vn up 
in due order. 

" As the procession aj)proachcd the dock, the Iris steamed out of 
line and landed her passengers at another place ; the tugs cast off 
the two strings of boats, and got out of the way, while the boats, 
closing up till the bow of one touched the stem of another, put 
their officers ashore. The Admiral and his staff, the British ma- 
rines, and the officers of the Monarch next stepped upon the wharf, 
and when all had taken their places, the twelve British sailors bore 
the coffin \ip to the landing stage, and to the music of their own 
band, marched with it slowly to the funeral car at the further end 
of the wharf. 

"The honour of taking it from the hands wliich had brought it 
acrciss the ocean was resert'ed for the men of the Revenue cutter 
Mahoning, who relieved the English sailors at the gate of tiie wharf, 
and placed it in the liearse. Then the officers formed a circle. 
Captain Coiiunercl and Governor Chamberlain stepped forward, and 
the transfer of the remains from the custody of Great Britain to the 
custody of "tho State of Main was completed by the following ad- 
dresses. Captain Commerel said : — 

"Gov. Chamberlain : — The venerated remains of the great and 
good man now before us wore placed in my charge by Mr. Motiey, 
the Minister of the United States to the Court of St. James, to bo 
conveyed from tiie country, I may almost say, of his adoption, to 
the land which gave him birth. Convoyed by the United States 
ship-of-war Plymouth, Captain Macomb, and accompanied by his 
near relative, Mr. George Peabody Russell, we have arrived at the 
city of Portland, in the State of Maine, where most magnificent 
preparations have been made to receive it. The noble vessel which 
I command has been selected for this honourable service, I have 
the right to believe, from the name she bears. I have received 
orders to shew, by every means in my power, the respect and ad- 
miration in which this great pliilanthropist was held, not only by 
our most gracious Sovereign, Queen Victoria, but by the people of 
the United Kingdom. This task has been rendered doubly easy to 
me by the knowledge the citizens of the United States already possess 
of the expressed feelings, on a former occasion, of our beloved 
Quccn^ The President of the Umted States of Auerioft hM teeti^ 
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fied to tho appreciation of what we feel, by the appointment of an 
officer of great distinction and renown — Admiral Farra^ut — in com- 
mand of a squadron of such cliaracter, to receive these venerated 
remains. It gives us great pleasure to feel that one of our great 
vessels of war has been sent here, her first errand, not of destruc- 
tion and death, but of peace and good will. Gov. Chamberlain : 
Into your hands, as Governor of the State of Maine, I now deliver 
my sacred trust ; but though the remains of tliis great and good 
,man must pass from us, you cannot deprive us of his memory. 
The suffering artisan, the widow and the orphan on both sides of 
the Atlantic, both North and South, will henceforth bless the name 
of George Peabody. 

"Gov. Chamberlain replied : 

" Capt. CoMMBKEL — I receive into the care and tho custody of the 
State of Maine the sacred trust so lionourably confided to you, and 
now BO fait^uUy and nobly fulfilled. With mournful pride, this 
State sees herself chosen as the shore where two nations meet to 
mingle their tears over the bier of the benefactor of mankind. It 
is befitting that I should express the deep gratitude of the American 
people in recognizing the courtesy, rising to the height of honour 
and tenderness, with which it has pleased Her Majesty, the Queen 
of Great Britain, to restore to his native land this precious dust. 
England honoured tliis man while he lived. When he deceased, 
she laid him with kings. One of her finest ships has borne him 
hither in the charge of officers known and honoured in both coun- 
tries ; and you were escorted by an American ship whose name 
reminds us at once of the tie that binds up to tho old home, and 
the spirit that makes us a nation. You are met here by the highest 
officers of the American navy, whose deeds the world admires. 
You are received by this vast concourse of people who appreciate 
all this honour, and join with full hearts in the august ceremonies. 
I thank you, captain, for your generous courtesy in allowing our 
people to see the almost royal state in which you have borne hither 
the remains of this good man. We have seen how England sent 
him, even as our Saxon fathei's of old sent their good king, after 
death, in their proudest ship, freighted with costliest treasures, 
launched out upon the sea whence he mysteriously came. You 
will return without him, but not void ; you will bear treasures of 
memory and affection which cannot fail. You will return from a 
mightier victory than your guns in their proudest triumph shall 
ever win. You will bear a nation's gratitude, reverence and love. 

** After these brave and noble addresses were delivered, the pro- 
cession was formed. First marched the Portland bands, then the 
Light Artillery and Mechanic Blues, under the command of Gen. 
J. M. Brown ; the band of the Monarch and the British Marines, 
under Major Gardner, 80 men, with reversed arms ; the funeral 
car, with the crew of the Mahoning on either side, and at the rear 
came next, and after it, in carriages, were the relatives of Mr. Pea- 
body, Capt. Commorel, Admiral Farragut, Governor Chamberlain, 
Mayor Putnam, trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund, and 
committee from the Peabody Institute, the British Consul at this 
port, Capt. Macomb of the Flymouthy Capt. CommerePs staff, the 
Admiral's staff, the Governor's Council and staff, and the heads of 
civic departments. Last of all, on foot, marched the officers of the 
British and American Navy in full uniform. 

" Arrived at an open space, which had been kept clear in front of 
the Hall, the escort fell back, opened ranks, and presented arms, 
the carriages drove up and discharged their passengers, and the 
hearse moved forward to a draped platform, while the British Ma- 
rines, on either hand, leaned with bowed heads on the butts of 
their muskets during the removal of the coffin. As the procession 
then ascended the steps of the elegant Hall, and pa.<i8ed tlirough 
the canopied corridors, the doors of the Room of State flew open, 
and into the mournful chamber the remains of the philanthropist 
were borne by the American sailors. The whole company stood 
round in silence while the casket was placed on the catafalque. No 
word was spoken, but a guard of four men from the Portland 
Mechanic Blues were posted, and there the body of George Peabody 
laid untU Tuesday, when a new solemnity attended its removal to 
his native place. 

^' This is the first time, if I am not mistaken, that the unwonted 
spectacle was witnessed of a detachment of British troops, under 
arms, having landed in the United States, and marched through 
the Btreetft, since the war of 1812. There was every desire to give 
them the kindest welcome that the nature of their errand would 
allow ; but of course, no marked demonstration on an occasion of 
this kind could take place. 

"There was a pleasing incident connected with the visit of these 
troops, of which I have since been informed. When the coffin had 
been deposited in state on the catafalque, and the procession dis- 
missed, and no one remained in the darkened hall but the guards 
at the four comers of the bier, Major Gardner, the English officer 
in oomnHid of tlie limae»y Mkod p«tiai«ii<m for hu m^n t^ go ia 



and pay a last tribute of respect to the remains. Of course, the 
request was granted. The detachment marched into the great hall, 
and drawn up before the coffin, j)aid the customary honours to the 
dead, while their band softly played a dirge. Then they came 
away, and the Portland Militia gave them escort to the boats. 
This is only one of the many incidents which show the anxiety of 
the Englislimen to do their very utmost, both personally and offi- 
cially, in testifying their respect for Mr. Peabody's memory. Thus 
Captain Commerell absolutely insisted upon the privilege of keepings 
the body in state on liis vessel for two days after arriving in port. 
Thus a number of officers from the Mo7iarch attended tiie burial 
service proper, which took place at Peabody on the 8th inst. Thus 
also Captain Commerell, though as a typical British sailor, he is of 
course no speech-maker, asked as a privilege to be allowed to deli- 
ver the body with a short formal address. Their behaviour, in 
fact, from flrst to last, has been graceful and courteous to the very 
extreme degree, and will not soon be forgotten. 

** The gracefulness of the act which Great Britain has performed, 
in this ceremonious restoration of George Peabody, to the country 
which gave him birth, has been enhanced, not only by the complete, 
punctual, and picturesque manner in which the orders of the Bri- 
tish Admiralty have been carried out, but by the high character 
and acquirements of the officers to whom the execution of those 
orders have been intrusted. Captain Commerell, though he has 
been seldom on shore, has already made himself a general favourite 
in Portland by liis frank and courteous manners, and the remark- 
able good nature with which ho has borne the infliction of three 
thousand or four thousand visitors a day. I heard yesterday a 
story of one of his exploits, which you may be glad to have me 
repeat. During the Crimean war, he served with the Britiidi fleet 
ofl* Yenikale, where the Russians had an important depot of ammu- 
nition, arms, and commissary stores. One, dark, yrindy night, he 
rowed ashore with no companion but his coxswain, crept up to the 
storehouses, and set fire to them on the windward side. The whole 
depot was consumed, but before the two Englishmen could get 
away, the coxswain was^badly wounded. Captain Commerell took 
him on his biick, reached the boat, and pulled off in safety to his 
ship. That ia how he got his '* Victoria Cross," and he was one of 
the first upon whom that reward of bravery was ever conferred. 

'^ At nine o'clock on the morning of the funeral, the civic societies, 
public functionaries, distinguished guests, and American and British 
officers assembled, and the military escort, with the funeral oar, 
were drawn up in the street before the Hall, in the midst of a 
whirl of snow. About ten o'clock, the doors of the mourning 
chamber were opened, and the procession filled it. The spectacle 
in the dim light of the hall was indescribably impressive. All 
around the catafalque were wreaths and vases of natural flowers. 
At the four comers were guards leaning upon the butts of their 
muskets, and sentries paced back and forth along the sides. On 
the right and left of the dais stood the ten gentlemen, ex-Mayors 
of Portland, and ex-Presidents of the Board of Trade, who had 
been chosen as pall-bearers. Behind them were members of the 
Peabody family, and Trustees of Mr. Peabody's charities. The 
rest of the corteye drew up in regular line, facing the coffin. Capt. 
Commerell, with a great number of the officers of the Motharch, 
and Captain Ahny were there. ' Captain Fairfax, Captain Macomb, 
officers of all grades from the Plymouth, the Beniciaj the Mia/tUo- 
nomah and the Terror, At the steps of the catafalque stood Bishop 
Neely, the Rev. Mr. Hayes, Chaplain to the Bishop, and the Rer. 
Mr. Harrison, Chaplain of the Monarch, all in surplices. 

' ' Through the veiled openings above the gallery now came the 
music of tlie choir, softened by the distance, and, when it died 
away, the Bishop knelt and offered a few prayers, selected partly 
from the burial service of the Episcopal Church. Music followed 
again, a dirge from one of the bands, alternating with the choruses 
of Handel and Mendelssohn, and while the choir was singing *'The 
Happy and Blessed," from the oratorio of ** St. Paul," the proces- 
sion oegan to move. Twelve stout sailors from the revenue cutter 
Mahoning took the coffin on a bier, carried it down the great stair- 
way to the street, and placed it on the car. The relatives, the 
principal guests, and the army and navy officers followed two and 
two, and the civic societies and delegations brought up the rear. 
The ceremonies lasted only half an hour, but they were more 
solemn and beautiful than any previous chapter in the Peabody 
pageant on this side of the water, except the scene of the landing 
on Saturday. That scene was the climax of tho whole affair. The 
cortege, headed by a force of police, and the Marshal and his Aids, 
now moved through Middle and Congress streets to the railroad 
depot, where the funeral car drove up to the draped platform pre- 
pared for it outside the depot, and the train was brought out to 
receive the coffin and its followers. A pilot engine went ahead to 
clear the track, and give warning of our approach. When the 
••ffin hsd b^en bIipovoL #i\ its bitr in th« ow, 4>weni laid upon it, 
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and a guard of regular soldiers sfcationed by its side, the rest of the 
party took their places. The procession broke up, and, to the 
music of a dirge, the cars moved slowly out of the depot, the Bri- 
ii»b. officers, with Captain Commerell at their head, remaining on 
the platform till we had passed out of sight. Along the route, the 
whole country seemed to have turned out to see us go by. 

'^It was one o'clock when we moved out of Portland. It was 
nearly five o'clock when we passed the outskirts of Salem. From 
Salem to Peabody is only two miles or so of streets, and every foot 
of thoae two miles was covered by the crowd of gaasers. The rail- 
way station of Peabody was draped with black, and flags floated 
from it at half-mast, edged with crape. A funeral car, consisting 
of a draped platform without canopy, awaited the remains, and the 
entire popuLktion of the surroimomg country seemed to fill the 
streets. The pomp and drcumstanoe was supplied by the five com- 
panies of regulars, and the military band who had come with us 
from Portluid, the Sutton Guard who met us here, and the officers 
of the U. S. Kavy, who kept by the remains from first to last. The 
procession slowly moved, the civilians on this occasion marching 
two and*two on foot, and only three or four carriages appeared in the 
Hoe at all. The car drew up before the institute door, over which, 
among the emblems of mourning, hung the flags of England and 
Am4>i»iraL The troops formed in line, and presented arms. The 
Committees and the naval officers passed them, and filed into the 
Hbraxy, where the catafalque had been erected, and when twelve 
stout men had brought the coffin in after them, and the officers of 
the artillery had followed in a body, the assemblage quietly dis- 
persed. There, in his favourite Institute, George Peabody's body 
will now rest for a full week. Thus ends the ceremony of trans- 
fanina the remains of George Peabody to his native land. 

^'^%e fonend ceremonies which followed, of transferring the 
remains of Mr. Peabody to the grave, were full of interest, heigh- 
tened by the fact that by request of the Queen, Prince Arthur 
attended as one of the chief mourners on hor J^ehalf . " 



3. ESfGUSH IRON-CLAD SHIPS-^THE " MONARCH." 

Omitting all mention of her whole vast navy of non-iron-clad 
veaaels, to whose valuable services we are not, however, by any 
means insensible, we find that England has at this moment 41 
annour-plated ships afloat, to which will be added 10 others now in 
course of construction, before the completion of the financial year. 
These 41 vessels carry 627 guns, and represent a tonage of 145,664 
with a horse-power of 29,697. Twenty-six of them are employed 
either in the Channel Squadron, or upon some home station ; six are 
in the Mediterranean ; two, the Defence and the Royal Alfredy on 
the North American station ; one on the China station ; one in the 
Pacific ; four at the Bermudas ; and one, the Mo^uirch, ux>on partic- 
ular service. Three, the Minotaur, the Northumberlaiid, and the 
Agincourtj have each a tonnage exceeding 6,600, while tlireo others, 
the AchiUeSy the Warrior and the Black Prince, are measured as 
6,621 and 6,109 (for the two last-named^ respectively. None of 
these six vessels has a horse-power of less than 1,250. Of the 41, 
only fourteen are of less than 3,000 tons. Eight of the vessels in 
course of construction will carry 76 guns between them, and the ten 
show an aggr^^te tonnage of 38,877, with a horse-power of 7,300. 
Their estimated cost is stated at £2,500,000. being at the enormous 
imte of nearly £67 per ton. Three are turrets, two twin screws, and 
two rams. Besides all these there are throe armour-plated ships, of 
four guns each and an average tonnage of 2,000, designed for the 
defence of the Colonies, namely, the Abyssinia and the Magdala for 
Bombay, and the Cerberus for Melbourne. Altogether there seems 
therefore little ground for any depreciation of our naval resources, 
and, with the recent sea goin£^ experience of some of the heaviest of 
the fieety little reason to doubt the worthy maintenance of our old 
snprvmacy upon the seas. How far the Mona/rch has done her share 
towards impressing visitors with a conviction of the superiority of 
oar system the extracts from the Tribune^ s correspondence which 
we publish in another column, will go some way to show. 

It is pleasant therefore to reflect that there are forty or fifty 
others, here and -Uiere through the world, of very much the same 
type, and carrying exactly the same flag. — Hamilton Spectator. 

Cbiptain Macnab, Commander of the United States steamer Fly- 
nundhy has forwarded a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, giving 
in detail the account of the performance of the Monarch on her trip 
acroas the Atlantic. He says there was a variety of weather en- 
countered, but the most of the time it was reckoned quite fair. 
He savs Ihe Monarchic a very fast vessel, either under sail or steam ; 
that she ste^v well under all circumstances ; and that during the 
voyage she proved herself a capital sea boat, capable of steaming or 
ifailing around the world without escort. Her motion, rolling or 
pitching, was so slight that there would be but rarely an occasion 
idtflOL ue height of the seas would prevent her from firing her guns. 



Her cabins, wardrooms, etc. , are large and well ventilated. He 
concludes by saying : ** Altogether, I consider the Moi\a,rck the 
most formidable and efficient iron-clad vessel of war for ocean ser- 
vice in the world." 



IV. <$dttratianal %xAt\\\^tutt. 

^Fatiko fob Results in Education.— There is one point in the Eng- 
lish system of education which may be worthy of attention — ^the prindple of 
Spying for results. For example, the Education Conmiittee of the Privy 
ouncil pays the teacher of every (rovemment-aided school one shilling and 
four pence for every pupil who passes in music to the satisfaction^ the 
inspector. One teacher in Wales the other day received $40 gold on this one 
item, and music is so far from being a hin(u*ance that it is a rest and re- 
creation, after the fatigues of other kinds of intellectual labour. 

Havilton. — Educational matters here seem to progress with great 

rapidity. At an opening of one of thePrimaiy Schools one of the speucen 
stated *' that in 1863 when the Central School was first opened people uiought 
they were doing a wondrous work, and even inutfined that the Dimding could 
never be filled with children. At first the number of children was 500, now 
it is over 3,000. Instead of six or seven teachers there are required forty or 
fifty." Mr. Mactdlum, Principal of the Central School, gave some very in- 
teresting statistics, from which it ajipeared that there are four divisions in 
St. George's Ward with 284 pupils ; in St. Patrick's Ward 4 divisions with 
233 pupib ; in St. Lavrrence Ward 8 divisions with 261 pupils^ in St. An- 
drew's Ward 8 divisions vrith 469 pupils ; in St. Mary's Wiud 6 divisions with 
413 pupils ; in the Central 22 divisions with 1,303 pupils. The average daily 
attendance during October, 1866, was 2,355 ; in 1867, 2,523 ; in 1868, 2,585 ; 
in 1869, 2,713 ; while th^ fees paid in 1866 were $435 ; in 1867, $495 ; in 1868, 
$537.87 ; in 1869, $576.37. He thought no teacher ought to be called upon 
to teach more than 50 or 55 pupils.— (Tott R^ormer. 

-Canadiait Litsrakt Inbtitute. — ^Xhe report of the last half year 



shows an increase of average attendance of pupus, from 282 in the years 
1866-7, to 332 in 1869-70. There are now upwards of 130 on the roU, 
90 of whom board at the Institute. The Treasurer's report showed the 
finances to be in a healthy condition. The e^)enditure for the half year 
amounted to upwards ot $12,500. A new building has been erected 
and finished, at a cost of nearlv $3,000, as additional acoommodA- 
tions for students, which is atready fully occupied, and other additions 
must be made. Wo have been informed that the Trustees contemplate 
the extension of their charter for granting collegiate powers. — Wooastock 
Times. 

• 

-Ladies' Collbgk.— The project of estabHshing a Ladies* College in 



Ottawais meeting with considerable favour. Hon. Mr. Skead has ojffered a 
free grant of five acres on Bank street, near the city limits for the site, on 
condition that the building to bo erected thereon shall be of the value of at 
least $25,000.— A'w/7#tort News, 

-Oxford County School Teachebs* A8.socrATio!r.— At the recent 



half-vearly meeting of this Association was held at Woodstock. Dr. D. 

Clarf ' ^ ' ^ "' " ' ' "^ ^ '*' '' " 

on 

stock, .^.^ o t'-i- . o 

the sun'R being sometimes faster and sometimes slower than the true time, 
the sun is in perigee or avagec — Mr. Izzard was requested to publish his 
valuable paper. Dr. Howiand next read a short ea^iav on *' The use and ad- 
vantages of the Microscope," which was well executed and cordially received 
by the meeting. A discussion took place on the subject of absolute silence, 
or a moderate degree of talking in schools on the subject of the lessons on 
hand, when a vote being taken decided in favor of those who, while advocat- 
ing silence as much as i)0fi8ible, considered that absolute silenc<* was impos- 
sible, and impracticable with the efiUcient working of large classes. The 
new office-bearers were elected as follows :—Presiaent, Mr. Izzard: Vice- 

g resident, Mr. Strachan ; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. J. G. Jfrazer. 
everal new members were added to the roll. — Cor. Hamilton Spectator. 

-Blenheim Teacheils' Association. -According to announcement at 



the regular bi-monthly meeting of this Society held in Princeton, Rev. Mr. 
Landon, Superintendent and l3r. Clarke of the Review, added much to the 
interest of the meeting by their presence and remarks. Mr. Cauneron of 
Drumbo introduced the subject of the " proper method of teaching History," 
his views being generally endorsed. Other subjects interesting to teachers 
were discussed in a most friendly mnnner. The President, Mr. Fisher, and 
the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. PatuUo, were re-elected officers during the 
current year, and Dr. Clarke Vice-president. The programme for next 
meeting is as follows :— Mr. Fisher to prepare a paper on the "origin of 
Celtic words." Mr. Geo. Wrigley to introduce the subject ot the " i>roper 
method of teaching Granunar. *' Mr. G. Patullo to give a reading, subject to 
the criticism of the members. And Dr. Clarke to illustrate the theory of 
" Technical memory." — Stratford Beacon. 

Xew Brunswick and the Gilchrist ScHOLARSHir.—From a pam- 
phlet recently published by the Canadian Grovernment, containing Coires- 
pondence and Papers connected with the Gilchrist Scholarship Examina- 
tions, we learn that the examinations for IL69, Mr. Logan, of Morrin College, 
stood fifth, and Mr. Macfarlane of the University of N. B. stood sixth, in 
the Honour Division ; and that each of these gentlemen obtained the num- 
ber of marks qualifying for an Exhibition Scholarship, or Prize, had the 
candidates been examined in England. To take such a high standing among 
a body of 500 candidates, or upwards, drawn from the best schools in Great 
Britain, is very creditable to these young gentlemen. That they considerably 
outstripped the other candidates from the Dominion is appartnt from the 
fact that the Canadian next on the Honour Division— a gentleman from 
Trinity College, Toronto— stands forty-eight. Mr. Macfarlane, however, is 
not the only ^umnus of the New Brunswick Univenitsr who in 1^^^ 'dii- 
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iinguishcd himself in competition with outeidors ; for wc find that Mr. Kua- 
sel, i^othcr {graduate of tco same Universit}', was the successfnl competitor 
for the Kosa Scholanihip of the annual value of $100, given in the Divinity 
Hall of Queen's Colleije, Kingston. On the only two occasions on which the 
Gilchrist SchuJarship has l^en opene<l in the Dominion, the competitors 
from our Provincial University havj stood next to the winner. At the Ex- 
aminations for the present year, we trust that the University will continue 
to contest which has been so creditable to it, and that it will tliis time send 
up a candidate who will take the first place. For, as remarkeil by the Presi- 
dent at the opening of the Collcoaate School, "only let the Professors and 
Students have the means, and they will show that they have the mettle to 
command success."- New Brunswick Head Qaartera. 

Standard British Peri odicals for 1870. 

1.— The Edinburgh Review- 

This is the oldest of the series. In its main features it still follows in the 
path marked out by Bro^ham Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and Lord Holland, 
its ori^nal founders and first contributors. 

2.— The London Quarterly Eeyiew, 

which commences its 128th volume with the January numl^er, was set on 
foot as a rival to the Edinburgh. It resolutely maintains its opposition in 
Xx^litics, and shows c(|ual vigor in its literary department. 

3.— The Westminster Review 

has just closed its 92nd volume. In point of literary ability, this Kevicw is 
fast rising to a level with it0 oomx>etitors. It is the advocate of political and 
religious liberalism . 

4.— The I7orth British Eeview, 

now in its 51st volume, occupies a very high position in periodical literature. 
Passing beyond the narrow formalism of schools and parties, it appeals to a 
wider range of sympathies and a higher integrity of conviction. 

5.— Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 

w^ commenced 52 years ago. Equalling the Quarterlies in its literary and 
scientific departments, it has won a wide reputation for the narratives and 
sketches which enliven its pages. 

TEEMS^FOE 1870: 

For any one of the Reviews $4 00 per annum. ^ 

For any two of the Reviews 7 00 " g 

For any throe of the Reviews 10 00 ** fc 

For all four of the Reviews 12 00. " g 

For Blackwood's Magazine 4 00 ** g 

For Blackwood and one Review 7 00 " § 

For Blackwood and any two of the Reviews 10 00 " *g 

For Blackwood and three of the Reviews 13 00 ** 3 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 15 00 " <} 

Single Numbers of a Review, $1. Single numbers of Blackwood, 35 cents. 

The RemewB are p^iblished quarterly; Blackwood's Magazhie is 
vfiontKki. Volumes oonvmeiice in Jantuiry, 

The F0BTA6E on current subscriptions, to any part of the United States, 
is Two Cents a number, to be ijrex>aid at the office of delivery. For back 
numbers the i>08tage is double. 

« 

The January numbers will he pnntcd from New Type, and arrangements 
have been made, which, it is hoped, tnll secure regidar and ea>rly publication. 

The Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 

140 Fulton Street, Now York. 

Supijlied also by Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co., 

King Street East, Toronto. 

The Leonabd Scott Publisiuno Comp.vny also publish THE FARM- 
ERS' GUID'E to Scientific and Practical Agriculture. By Henky 
Stephens, F. R. S. Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, Professor of 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture, Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. 
Royal Octavo. 1600 pages and niunerous Engravings. 

GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP, LONDON UNIVERSITY. 



A LIST OF THE SUBJECTS FOR THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS 
in the years 1870 and 1871, has been sent to the principal educa- 
tional institiition^ in the Province, and can be obtained zdso upon appli- 
cation at the Provincial Secretary's Office, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

M. C. CAMERON, 
Secretary. 
February Ist, 1870. 



NO PENSIONslra^MMON^^ 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who. are legally qualified Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any future 
tiiM gf tbe advaatogoB of tbe Sup««aauatod Oomaon Sobool 



Teacher's Fund, that it will be necessary for them to tranfimiit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their subscriptions, at the rate of $5 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 pre 
annum for the current year's subscription. The law authoriz- 
ing the establishment of this fund provides, " That no teacher 
sliall he entitled to share hi the said f mid tcho shall not contribute to 
siu'h fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum,** No pen- 
sion will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed to 
the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISTES. 

Application having been frequently made to the Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is doemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
red per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prizo Books, 
Maps or Reauisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Pubuc School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or tliirty per cent. less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (L e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogucjs will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to paiiiies applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
ist would be two extensive to publish separately. ' 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at tlie Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 

FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 

"Tho Public School Libraries are becoming the crown and glory of the Institution 
of the l?roTinoo." — Lord Eloin. 

•• Had I the power I would scatter Libraries over the whole laud, a« the aower sows 
his seed.'*— HoEACB Maxx. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four classes of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three (Masses, and School Trustees either of 
the first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school-house 
for the use of the children and ratepayers. " 

2. A General Public Lending Library, available to all the rate- 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organi- 
zation, language and kindred subjects, available to teachers 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Public Institution, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use of the inmates, or in the Counhf 
Jail, for the use of the prisoners. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Having 
given the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, 
they sho^ild provide some agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying it. 

Hunn. ftMi & 0»., Paixiim, i6 ^kp » Km 8k. Wkt, T^mrd. 
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FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL L1BRA-RIE8, ONTARIO. 

We preseot, in. this number of the Joumai, an umu&l Btate- 
ment of thd operatiooa of the Educational Depository up to and 
during the year 1§69. From the accompanying tables it will be 
seen that the number and value of the books sent out for 
libraries and prizes, as also the maps and apparatus, are quite 
large; and during the current month of the present year 
there has been an increase over the corresponding month of 
last year. These fact are most gratifying, and ahov the groW' 
iag popularity and imporUince of this branch of our educational 
operations. 



UBLE SHEWING THE NXTMBEE AND CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC LIBRAHY AMD PRIZE BOOKS SENT OUT FKOM 
THE DEPOaiTOEY OF THE ONTARIO EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. FROM 1863 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE. 
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THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND LIBRAR.IES, &c. 
2. TABLE SHEWING THE VALUE OF ARTICLES SENT OUT 

7B0M THE EDUCATION DEPOSITORY DUBIKO THE TEA&S 1851 TO 1869, 
JNOLUBIYB. 





Articles on which the 100 per 
cent, has been ajpportioned 
from the Legifllatiye Grant. 


Articles sold 
at Catalogue 
prices with- 
out any ap- 
portionment 

from the 

Lenslative 

Grant. 


Total value of 

Library, 

Prize, and 




Pnblic School 
LibraryBookB. 


Maps, Appa- 
ratus and 
Prize Books. 


School Books, 
Maps, and 
Apparatus 
despatched. 


1851 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dolla^. 

1,414 
2,981 
4,233 
6,514 
4,389 
5,726 
6,452 
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6,679 
6,416 
4,894 
4,844 
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27,637 
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24,311 


1863 


23,370 


1864 


23,645 


1865 


26,442 


1866 

1867 


35,661 
39,093 


1868 

1869 


4,420 
4,655 


36,136 
34,808 



From letters received at the department, we make the f oUowing 
extracts, chiefly relating to the selection and excellence of the books, 
&o,y sent for prizes in our Public Schools : — 

Hyllett, — '* The books you sent us last year gave satisf action." 

Evph&mia, — ''Your selection of prize books, last December, was 
▼ery suitable." 

EfMy. — " The prizes sent gave the greatest satisfaction, and we 
hope to send for similar favours once or twice a year." 

lidi^h. — ''We got a No. 1 package of prize books last year, 
which was very satisfactory." 

Usbome Township, — " The books (f^ worth) which we received 
last year from the Department for a Township competitive examina- 
tion, gave entire satisfaction, and the Council begs you will make 
the selection for this year also of 9B0 worth." 

BUtndford, — "You made a selection for us last year, and the 
selection sidted us very well. WiU you have the kindness to make 
one again." 

Pa^nham Tovmship. — " Permit me to thank you fory our courtesy 
in sending the prizes at the time you did for the Township compe- 
titive examination. The 61 volumes were excellent books." 

Kincardiiis. — " Your selection last year suited admirably well." 

J)awn, — " The prize books for this school section were duly re- 
oeived and gave excellent satisfaction." ^ 

Ihrchester 8ouih, — " We ordered prize books last year, leaving 

Sou to make the selection, and as you pleased Us so well, we leave 
I with you this time also, believing you will send us a good selec- 
tion." 

Minto, — " The books you sent last year pleased very well. You 
are better quaUfled to make the selection than we are and by doing 
so you will much oblige." 

ilmrmora, — " We got a lot of prize books last year and the year 
before which gave good satisfaction." 

Eenfrew Uiwm School. — " You have favoured us by making, an 
excellent selection of such books for some years already and I trust 
that I may rely on your kind promise of continuing to do so." 

Brighton and Mwrray U, 8. 8. — ' ' We have received and are pleased 
with tiie books for prizes." 

Woodhovse. — " I find them (merit cards) a useful incentive to 
■tudy." 

Camd&n East. — " Having just received a lot of prize books for 
our day school, with which we were well pleased. We think we 
cannot do better than to send to the Department for a Sabbath 
School library." . 

CliiUon. — " We were very much pleased with your selection." 

Hastings Co., N.JR. — I have great pleasure in stating that the 

satisfaction." 



prize books selected bv the Department gave general 
Dvmfriu Bouth.-^*^ Yoxa own Mlection pxefexxed to 



Dm^riu ^8ou^— -" Tour own iMloction pxefexxed to oiin. 
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3. PUBLIC LIBJEIARY AT PARRY SOUND. 

It is with feelings of no ordinary pleasure that we call attention 
to the fact that a handsome public library has been procured for the 
inhabitants of this village and surrounding neighborhood. 

When the matter was first mooted, Mr. Wm. Beatty, M.P.P.. 
was kind enough to say, that whatever sum the inhabitants raised 
towards this object, he would give a stun equal to all the rest. 

With this encouragement the folks went to work and raised con- 
siderable among themselves, which, with Mr. Beatty's donation, has 
purchased a library which will be a great acquisition to the place. 

Truly this is the age of advancement ; whether we look at it in » 
social, moral, intellectual, mechanical, commercial, or agricultural 
point of view, we are led to exclaim — ** Progress is the order of the 
day !" Facilities for social improvement are not rare, the means of 
moral advancement are numerous, and, as the result of this, the 
moral tone never stood higher than at present ; the helps to mental 
culture are abundant, whOe mechanical art, commercial prosperity, 
and agricultural success prove that we have t^en " Excelsior" tor 
our motto, and upward and onward is the watchword. Some there 
are who still hold that " a little learning is a dangerous thing," still 
the people thirst for knowledge, and confirm the word of inspired 
truth, " that the soul to be without knowledge is not good ;" here 
minds are panting after knowledge, and the aspirations of hundreds 
are ascending upwards. We rejoice that here in the backwooda 
facilities are afforded to those who will avail themselves of the same. 
Our Common School system cannot be surpassed either in Europe 
or America, and the terms on which libraries can be obtained are 
such as to bring them within reach of all. 

It is gratifying to mark the interest which employers are taking 
in those under them, and we have a noble instance of this in the 
case of Mr. Beatty, of this village. Employers cannot tell the re- 
sults which may flow from following this course. Many a dull lad 
has been stimiilated to activity, many a natural genius has been 
drawn out, many a rough stone has been polished and gone out into 
the wopld and made their mark there, who would, in all probability, 
httve been lost to the world, had it not been for the encouragement 
thev received from those in whose employment they were engaged. 

who can tell but some of those who will read those viJuable 
books which have been procured, may catch inspirations from the 
same, by which they will yet ascend the hiU of fame, seize tlie 
wreath of honor, and prove a blessing to the world. 

Some city folks entertain queer ideas about us " bushwhackerB," 
and, judging by their statements, yoii would almost suppose that 
they thought we were composed of different material, or, at least, 
that we were of an inferior caste to themselves, hence when some of 
our sons visit them, they designate them country downs, or awk- 
ward lads ; but there is nothing in the pure air of this romantic 
land, or in the manly exercises of agricultural labor, either to blunt 
the intellect or destroy true friendship. We may not walk as grace- 
fully, nor put on as many airs as city people do, but we can assure 
them that many of them have honest hearts and noble minds. 

We do not consider country life to be incongenial to clearness of 
perception, expansiveness of mind, and even the highest point of 
intellectual attainment; some of the first names in history have 
risen from the homes of the honest coimtry poor, shut out from 
many of ^he advantages of city life, they have dared to be single in 
the search of knowledge, and registered their names on the highesi 
pinnacle of fame. Amongst those who have immortalized them- 
selves we may name Dr. Adam Clark, who proves the aphorism, 
that " there is no royal road to intellectual eminence." 

Young men of Piury Sound, appreciate your privileges, seiae tlie 
golden opportunity, let your song be — 

" Higher, his-her let ua climb 

Up to Ihe Mount of Glorv. 
That our names may ever amne 

In our country's story.'* 

The catalogue of books contains some of the first works on literary, 
scientific and historical subjects. Kemember that the water springs 
still remain under ground, and if you would. drink of their cooling 
draught you must dig down imtil you reach their level. The costly 
pearls which deck the royal brow, were brought from ocean's cave, 
the precious diamonds which stud the royal crown, were picked up 
by some careful hand on India's shore, the gold of Australia lay 
concealed until it was sought after ; so, would you gain knowledge 
you must search after it. 

" Those heights by great men reached and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they while theiv oompanionsiuept 

Were toiling upward in the night.*^ 

Sir Powell Buxton remarked that he placed more dependence 
upon extraordinary exertion than upon extraordinary ta&nt. So 
toil on, labor on, and soooeos is certaixu—i^ortftem AdvocaU. 
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3. SEPARATE SCHOOLS AKD SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of the Canadian Post, Lindsay: 

SiK, — ^There are no Separate School Libraries in the Province of 
Ontario. The 20,694 Catholic children attending the Separate 
Sdioola have no books to read. The 60,000 Cathouc children at- 
tending the Common Schools are practically on the same footing. 
The Common School libraries not.being such as to recommend them- 
■ehree to Catholics, much less the Suniday School libraries. There 
•re 2,202 Sunday School libraries, containing 326,937 volumes, 
purchased at one hundred per cent. The total number of Public 
Libraries is 3,666 with 728,227 volumes, value, 9127,474. 

The public money goes at the rate of 100 per cent, on sums 
raised by local authority for the purchase of those libraries. About 
one-«ixih of the population is Catholic. The Annual Report shows 
one in aix of the School children Catholics. It does not show and 
indeed it would be hard to find out what proportion of the money 
iaveeted in Sunday School and Public I^ibraries, is drawn from the 
Catholic minority. The amoimt must be large, and I am sure the 
pablicaiion of even approximate estimates would tend to awaken 
interest in this matter. However, one thing is clear, that no money 
public or private, is employed for the purchase of Sunday School 
libraries tor Cadiolic children or for Separate School hbraries. 
There is not one Separate School library in the Province, at least 
the Annual Report says so. 

No ono finds fault with the expenditure on Common School libra- 
lies ; on the contrary, every man who takes an interest in the pro- 
gress and advancement of the country and the development and 
cultivation of the intelligence of its youth, must admit the useful- 
ness, the necessity even, of a well-chosen supply of good reatCng 
accessible to all. But this supply does not exist for Catholics. The 
books in the Common School libraries are chosen with a view to 
■ait the tastes and wishes and sentiments of the majority. They 
are not palpable to Roman Catholics, and will not be read by them. 

The enquiry I wish now to make is, why do not the Trustees of 
l^w^ivn Catholic Schools purchase libraries to suit the tastes and 
vants of their children. They have the same rights and privileges 
■s the Common School Trustees have, and further thev have tiie 
•sme duties. ' 'It shall be the duty of the Roman Cathohc Separate 
School Trustees of every city, town and villa^^e respectively, * * 
* ♦ ♦ do whatever they may judge expedient * * ♦ * * 
for establishing and maintaining School libraries." — Seventy-ninth 
See. C S. Act. 

There is constantly on hand at the Department a supply of suit- 
able books, for sale at half-price, so they have no excuse. 

As to the 60,000 R. C. children in the Common Schools, they also 
eui be supplied in the same way as they are, in some places, already 
lai^lied with prize books. In certain School Sections the Common 
School Trustees, in sending to the Department for prizes, ask for 
boob suitable for each class and receive them in separate parcels. 
Could the same thing not be done in the master of libraries > 

H. 0. H. 



1. THE TORONTO BOOK TRADE. 

The booses in this department of trade report a large increase of 
bonness during the year, especially in books. British publications 
eontinue to tiJce the lead in the market. The importation of 
American books, which have been chiefly reprints of English works, 
does not increase, and is likely to become less under the operation 
of the Dominion Copyright Act of last Session, which secures for 
fc»gii«li works produced in Canada the privilege of protection from 
American imitations. The English mania for a certain class of 
dieap publications has greatly subsided, the predominant taste 
bcasff now for neat, inexpensive editions of the more popular 
HanSard works. This wholesome change has been to some extent 
reflected bere, and a considerable trade in shilling editions has been 
done during the year. American publishers have faint hope of 
competing in this direction, as similar works of their print would 
eost no less than sixty cents. The expiry of numerous copyrights 
of English standard werks has occasioned their re-issue at reduced 
rates, and thereby greatly increase their sale. The magazine and 
periodical trade is largely on the increase, and both uie English 
and American press teem with new and old issues in this line. The 
new aeries of reading books still remains in use, which with some 
otheiB added to the list, are the work of our own publishers, who 
have now completed their arrangements to produce the whole of 
their series in this country. There is no reason why the greater 
pSKt of the Mhool books used should not be of native production. 



In fact the book and stationery trade during the year 1869 has been 
marked with a spirit of enterprise and progression, from which wo 
augur future and permanent success. — Olohe, 



2. THE TORONTO BOOK TRADE. 

This important branch of trade continues each year to show a 
marked and steady advance in the country ; and it is a gratifying 
feature to the educationist and legislator, as well as to every one 
who is interested in« the intellectual progress of the people, that 
there exists an increasing desire for reading among the masses and 
an improved and more wholesome taste in the selection and char- 
acter of that reading. 

As education extends, and the character, reputation and facilities 
of our importing book houses advance — ^for the book houses are 
educators of the people — ^so must the taste and habits of reading in- 
crease ; and it is a matter of no little satisfaction to find thiCt these 
houses which are engaged in the business — or we might almost say 
the profession of book importing — are of such a high class as to 
have, in no little degree, influenced and elevated the character of 
the reading matter current in the country, and have done mudh 
towards supplanting the pernicious literature in vogue amongst the 
people in former years, by a more healthy, wholesome and instruo* 
tive literature, which is most noticeably popular now. 

While sajdng this much for our native bookseUers, of course, it 
is also due to the British and American publishers to acknowledge 
the efibrts made by them to improve and make attractive and in* 
teresting, as well as (which is an important matter) to chea^pen the 
issues of the press in these days. Certainly, at no former era of 
our literature has there been so prolific an issue of good entertain- 
ing and instructive reading. Our standard authors have been 
cheapened and brought within the reach of all. Science and ab- 
struse subjects have been popularized. Polities, history, &c., has 
narrated its story. Travel and exploration have brought their 
treasures to the press — ^while the thoughtful toiling mind has been 
working to extend thought and knowledge wherever the enterprise 
or speculation of the publisher has been met with. In the Dusy 
producing centres of the trade, our native houses have not been in- 
diflerent frequenters ; but have been in the past year, as the sta- 
tistics of the year's importation in books show, heavy and constant 
buyers, and the new warerooms and enlarged premises of our im- 
porters evidence the steady growth of the trade of this year. 

One feature in the progress of the book trade of 1869 we cannot 
close without alluding to— that is the inauguration of the trade 
sale, an institution having many advantages to the countzy dealer8| 
which the enterprise of Messrs. Adam, Stevenson & Co. suggested 
and carried successfully out in September last, and which this firm 
promises to repeat annually. — TeUgraph, 



8. BOOK IMPORTS INTO ONTARIO AND QX7EBE0. 

The following statistical table has been compiled from the 
''Trade aifd Navigation Returns" for the years specified, showinff 
the gross value of books (not maps 6r school apparatus) imported 
into Ontario and Quebec. 



YEAR. 



1850 

1861 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

ia56 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

i of 1864. 
1864-^.... 
1865-6.... 
1866-7.... 
1867-8.... 
1868^.... 



Value of Booki 

entered at 

Ports in the 

Province of 

Quebec. 



$101,880 
120,700 
141,176 
158,700 
171,452 
194,356 
208,636 
224,400 
171,256 
139,057 
155,604 
185,612 
183,987 
184,652 
93,308 
189,386 
222,559 
233,837 

•224,582 
278,914 



Value of Books 

entered at 

Ports in the 

Province of 

Ontario. 



$141,700 
171,732 
159,268 
254,280 
307,808 
338,792 
427,992 
309,172 
191,942 
Xo4,u04 
252,504 
344,621 
249,234 
276,673 
127,233 
200,304 
247,749 
273,616 

♦254,048 
373,758 



Total value 


ProportiosLim« 


of Books 


ported' for the 


imported into 


Education 


the two 


Ontario. 


Provinces. 


$243,680 


$84 


292,432 


8,296 


300,444 


1,288 


412,980 


22,764 


479,260 


44,06$ 


633,148 


25,624 


636,628 


10,206 


533,672 


16,028 


363,197 


10,692 


323,361 


6,308 


408,108 


8,846 


630,233 


7,782 


433,221 


7,800 


461,326 


4,086 


220,641 


4,668 


389,690 


9,622 


470,308 


14,749 


607,452 


20,743 


478,630 


12,374 


662,672 


11,874 



* Estimate. 
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N.B. — Up to 1854, the "Trade and Navigation Returns" give 
the value of books entered at every port in the two Province's 
separately; after that year, the Reports give the names of the 
principal ports only, and the rest as ** Other Ports." In 1854, the 
proportion entered in Quebec was within a fraction of the third 
part of the whole, and, accordingly, in compiling this table for the 
years 1856-60, the value entered in ** Other Ports" is divided 
between Ontario and Quebec, in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
former, and one-third to the latter. 

III. g»ir«fi8 m i«fllii8 mA pt^ratttw. 

1. WHAT SHALL I READ 1 

We hold ourselves very much indebted to any one who directs 
our attention to a really good book. In the flood of volumes pour- 
ing from countless presses, written by all sorts of persons and for 
all sorts of ends, one who has little time at his command is more 
likely to miss than to discover what is most worthy to be read. 
When, in our own case, an intelligent friend has told us of some 
gem which he has found among the rubbish, and we have tested 
and approved his judgment, we have been forward to express our 
gratitude. We are minded, therefore, to endeavor in few words to 
perform for others the friendly office of which we have sometimes 
reaped the great advantage. We agree with the famous writer who 
says, "Of all the cants that are canted in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocricy may be the worst, the cant of criti- 
cism is the most tormenting,'* and have no vocation for writing what 
are technically called "book notices." But, when we have our- 
selves enjoyed a volume heartily, we do like to speak of this pleasure 
to our friends. 

Not long since, a small volume, entitled "Tales of Alsace," * 
was commended to our notice by one who had read it, and who pro- 
nounced it a book of rare interest and merit. A careful and greatly 
relished perusal has fnlly justified to our judgment the commenda- 
tion. We have read nothing finer in the line of literature to which 
it belongs. Alsace was an old German province,* but was ceded to 
France in 1648, and forms the Department of the Upper and Lower 
Rhine. It was the scene of many of the thrilling events of the 
great Reformation, the authentic annals and the traditional legends 
of which remain in abundance among the people. It is from those 
authentic records and historic memories that the materials of these 
beautiful and pathetic tales are drawn. As in Mrs. Charles's 
" Schonbei^-Cotta Family," the actual facts of that profoundly in- 
teresting period are so presented in the details of personal character, 
experiences, and sufferings that the reader finds himself carried 
back and enabled to participate in the eveiy-day life — the peiils, 
conflicts, discouragements and triumphs — of those who then made 
a stand for spirtual Christianity. The pictures of Christian faith, 
patience, and heroism are exquisitely drawn. The style is clear, 
animated, and singularly captivating. It must be difficult for any 
reader whose heart has quick religious sympathies to read some of 
these stories — " The Fur Coat " or " Spitzi," for example — without 
moistening the pages witli his tears. The spirit of the entire book 
is the spirit of apostolic days, and of the first centuries of persecu- 
tions and triumphs. 

One of the questions in relation to the "Paradise Lost" — often 
discussed but never quite decided by the critics — has been whether 
or not that can properly be called an epic. poem. The same quesr 
tion, on precisely the same grounds, may be raised in respect to the 
"Yesterday, To-day, and Forever." Both poems abound in epic 
narrative ; yet both lack the unity of plan and action that charac- 
terijEes the Iliad, which proposes, at the outset, Achilles's «wrath 
and its consequences as the subject to be treated. Both are per- 
vaded by the epic spirit ; although in neither are the different acts 
bound together by their relation to the fortunes of one hero. In 
common with the sublime work of Dante, both are, in fact, magni- 
ficent visions, richly diversified, and exhibiting all the essential 
elements of heroic poetry ; but not limited to the range allowed in 
the evolutions of the deeds an4 fortunes of a chief central actor. 
These three visions are, indeed, but different views of the same 
grand objects of human thought and interest, — sin, redemption, 
and salvation. But, as Milton, because he wrote out of the depths 
of his own intellect and heart, and from the inspiration of his own 
genius, neither copied nor imitated Dante, so Bickersteth has shown 
lumself a great and original poet, by treating substantially the same 
themes as Milton, without the least appearance of treading in his 
steps, and in a style singularly original and fresh. He has con- 
ceived his subject for hioiself, has handled it after a fashion of Ids 
.- ^ — • , 

* Furnished with the other books mentioned in this article to our Public 
Schools from the Department of Public Instruction in Ontario. 



own ; and, while embodying in it the the type of religious thought 
and feeling which belongs distinctively to ms time, has impressed 
on the whole work his own intellectual and moral image as com- 
pletely as either of his illustrious predecessors did on his. 

We have felt, on laying down tins volume, as if we had been for 
some time wandering through the bewildering loveliness of Para- 
dise : breathing its vital air, communing with angels and the spirits 
of the just made perfect, and beholding the face and hearing the 
voice of the blessed One whom the holy in all worlds adore Such, 
we can hardly doubt, will be the experience of many who will read. 
and re-read its quickening and inspiring pages. — Bev, May FahneVf 
D,D.y in N, Y. Iiid^peiuient. 



2. MR. DISRAELI ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

At a recent speech by Mr. Disraeli, alluding to English literature, 
the right honorable gentleman said — ^Now, if it be true that the state 
of a literature is the best test of the condition of a countiy, I think 
I may say without exaggeration that England may look with pride 
and satisfaction to the vernacular literature with which we are all 
conversant, and which, at this time commands the attention and 
admiration of the world. I may say of our literature that it has 
one characteristic which distinguishes it from almost all the other 
literatures of modem Europe, and that is its exuberant reproduce 
tiveness. Other countries at particular epochs have produced ad- 
mirable specimens of the thought and expression of man in all their 
forms of philosophy, of history, poetry and science. But they have 
rarely repeated those models. ]N ow, I must say of our vernacular 
tongue that there is a reproductiveness about it which is its most 
remarkable feature, and which, I think, is not paralleled in the 
history, ancient or modem, of any other nation. Why, it is only- 
forty or fifty years ago — I dare say there are some present who re- 
member the time — when England produced a constellation of poets 
which rarely has been rivalled by any other nation. Those poets 
were not alone in their glory. At that time there was also a de- 
velopment of critical power — the power which is supposed to be the 
most contrary to the creative — that was most remarkable. Indeed, 
in every department of literature there was excellence. They have 
all passed away, but that period has not been succeeded by one of 
long and sterile reaction ; on the contrary, though it would be in- 
vidious at this moment to name instances, I am speaking only the 
truth when I say that we live in an age when the voice of true poets 
is heard, when our language is working with a vigor and a versatil- 
ity which has ^ never been exceeded, when historical investigation, 
has been cpnducted with an ornate sagcunty that veiy few periods 
of literary excellence could equal, when the conclusions of science 
have been conmiunicated to the multitude in a classic style which, 
certainly a century ago was wanting to these invaluable labors. 
Therefore, I say, we can boast for our vernacular literature not* 
merely that it has produced classical anthers at a particular epoch, 
but that, combined with an exuberant reproductiveness, there is & 
vigor and a versatility in our literature and in its power of expres- 
sion which has sustained the commanding influence of the English, 
language. I confess that I am not surprised at this result, at which 
every Englislunan ought to be proud, but I think it can be account- 
ed for. I attribute it in a great degree to the wide circle to which 
an English writer appeals. He appeals no longer to the inhabi- 
tants of the illustrious island in which he lives. If he is capable of 
it he can effect the feelings and influence the conduct of the inhabi- 
tants of every transatlantic city. Hi a productions soothe the labor 
and solace the life of the workers of the antipodes. It is in this 
great and expanding tribimal to wliich the English author addresses 
himseli that I find the finest element of his inspiration. But if this 
view which I have sketched has some foundation in it — if it be, as 
1 believe, true — I think there is an additional reason why we should 
seriously and earnestly consider the condition of those pale-faced 
votaries of the muse by whose devotion to the cultivation of these 
arts those great results are in some instances obtained, and in so 
many instances aspired to. We must recollect that sdthough there 
may be cases of dazzling material success combined with intellec- 
tual excellence, it is in the nature of things, and it is the necessary- 
consequence of that very enlarged sphere of literary sympathy, 
which adds so much excitement and stimulus to literary effort, that 
there must be many and frequent cases in which sympathy and aid 
are needed to minister to the sorrows and repair the broken for- 
tunes of our literary brethren. The most popular author suddenly 
finds that the literary fashion of his age is capricious ; and he falls 
from the high empyrean in which he thought it was liis destiny to 
soar forever. The scholar who devotes his life to the noble pursuit 
of some investigation which cannot bring him any material sup- 
port, though in its results it may influence the character of nations; 
above all, the man who, fuU of triumph and success, falls the vic- 
tim of a shattered nervous system — who, just as he was reaching 
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the zenith of his glory and palpitating with the sense of high intel- 
lectual power, sinks into despondency and despair — those are the 
cAses repeatedly occurring, as 1 have said, from the excited condi- 
tion of literary life. 

3. READING FOR THE PEOPLE. 

If we ascertain and well define the causes of crime, we attain the 
first step necessary to its suppression. That intemperance is one of 
the causes no one doubts ; but its effect has propably been greatly 
exaggerated. Statistics taken of recent years in England go to 
justify this statement, and it is propable that we have here too often 
regarded as a crime what is in reality but another effect of something 
lying deeper in the social organism. Exi)erience in the United 
States also bears out the accuracy of this view ; where even in 
places where legislation has been had recourse to to check the use 
of intoxicating drinkis, crime and social immorality are as rampant 
as in all the larger cities, except a few, such as New York and 
Chicago. Want of education is also a cause, but not an universal 
one. Some parts of Great Britain where among the general class 
of the popidation even a moderately high standard of education is 
unknown, and where many of the inhabitants possess only the first 
rudiments, some not as much, are the most free from crime of 
every kind. In short, there is propably no one cause which taken 
by itself can be alleged as the foundation of social wrongs and 
offences — many of which are, after all, made by society itself in 
what it pleases -to call its higher advancement. 

But there is oiie subject which in a consideration of this kind 
demands more attention tlian it usually receives. We refer to the 
prevailing taste for sensational and dejjraved literature. The ordi- 
nary of the great London prifi<m of Newgate declares that this is one 
of the most common sources of crime. We have not in this country 
the immense supply of this kind of reading which is to be found in 
London, or in far greater abundance in the United States ; but both 
from England and the South we receive a supply which is more 
than enough to produce a greater harm than we ought to allow to 
be encouraged. Tlie demand for sensational literature does not 
seem to diminish with the spread of education, indeed there aj)pears 
to be a certain point in education at which a person seems to have 
no taste for anything else, and tlie question then suggests itself 
whether we ought not to regard this as indicative of some defect in 
our educational system which needs to be corrected. Tlie establish- 
ment of free public libraries is no doubt a most desirable object, 
but only when due attention is given to this matter. Persons who 
read little or nothing besides tl^ trashy novels of the day would do 
better not to read at all ; and even those books are tolerable com- 
pared with a great deal that reaches the people through the low 
periodical press. Yet the most popular and best thumbed works 
m any of our common reading-rooms are invariably those which 
are the most worthless — we might say the most dangerous. They 
are works which not only inculcate — even where tlie authors may 
not intend — a loose code of morality and a false sense of honor and 
of the right principles of life, but which also present society itself 
and its ethics in a distorted and unnatural form which is far 
removed from the truth. 

But much of the literature which is indulged in by the great bulk 
of the semi-educated classes, and which they buy cheap, sustains a 
constant flow of the worst kind of sensational matter, replete with a 
mandlin sentimentality, always tending to familiarize the mind 
with crimes of the darkest Jiue against both laws, more generally 
creating a sympathy for the criminal tlian for his victim, and hold- 
ing up in heroic colours characters, principles, and deeds which, 
but for writings of the kind, would never rise above the most 
degraded and most degrading depths of iniquity. By books of this 
sort the mind grows familiar with crime ; and what it once abliored 
it soon learns well nigh to reverence. It is an example where 
familiarity does not breed contempt, but the opposite ; and, as is 
shown by the reports of various societies, as well as by the prison 
records of the Old Country, it propagates crime more abundantly 
Ukan almost anything else. — Leader, 

4. READING AND THINKING. 

Bacon asserts that reading makes a full man ; but without diges- 
tion fulness is dispepsia, and creates sleepiness and mert fat, 
incapable of action. Hazlitt says you might as well ask the 
paralytic to Itop from his chair and throw away his crutch, or 
without a miracle to take up his bed and walk, as expect the learn- 
ed reader to throw down his book and think for himself. He is a 
borrower of sense. He has no ideas of his own, and must live on 
those of others. The habit of supplying our ideas from foreign 
sources enfeebles all internal strength of thought, as a course of 
dram-dxinking destroys the tone of the stomach. The word of 



God is pre-eminently a book for direct reading, and is never 6een 
in its glory if we will persist in wearing the coloured spectacles of 
another man's comment. Pure and cool are its streams if we drink 
immediately from the well-head, but when the precious crystal has 
long stood in earthen vessels, its freshness is gone ; the truth is 
there, perhaps, but not the Ufe. We should let texts lie on our 
hearts till they melt into them like snowflakes dissolving into the 
soil. — Ecv. C. 'II. Sjmrgeon, 



5. IVIENTAL AND MANUAL LABOUR. 

Professor Houghton, of Trinity College, has published some 
curious chemical computations respecting the relative amounts of 
physical exliaustion induced by manual and mental labor. Accord- 
ing to these chemical estimates, two hours of severe mental study 
abstracts from the human system as much vital strength as is taken 
from it by an entire day of mere hand-work. This fact, which 
seems to rest upon strictly scientific laws, shows that the men who 
do brain-work should be careful, first, not to overtask the system by 
continuous exerttton ; and, secondly, that they should not omit to 
take i^hysical exercise on a part of each day sufficient to restore the 
eiiuilibrium between the nervous and muscular systems. — Medical 
Jounuil. \ 



6. THE LITERATURE OF GRIME. 

We published lately the scathing expos^ by an English philan- 
thropist of the cliaracter and contents of the ** Yellow" class of 
literature, so abundant in England, and, we regret to say, far more 
prolific in the United States. As a matter of course, these cheap 
mis-called novels get largely circulated here, and are especially 
forced upon travellers by the steamboats and cars. We find in our 
English exchanges that Mr Hubbaud, M.P., was to ask ** the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department whether his attention has 
been directed to the lamentable amount of juvenile criminality, 
largely attributable to the spread of cheap publications and theat- 
rical representations of an exciting and immoral character, which 
corrupt the cliildren of the lower classes, and /stimulate them into 
courses of dishonesty and vice : And whether the government will 
propose any remedy for these growing and most serious evils.*' 

That some action will be taken on the subject at once, there can 
be little doubt, for tlie evil is one that requires immediately to be 
stamped out. It is like the canker worm eating into the very heart 
of society. In connection with the dissemination of this rogue's 
literature, a jjrize system is in vogue in England, and has became 
an institution in the United States, by which publishers strive to 
increase the sale of this mental poison, and add to its attractiveness 
in the eyes of their readers. This prize system is not wholly con 
fined to the bolstering up of the ** Yellow" covered novels, but it 
is made use of by the publishers of monthly periodicals. That it 
is in itself a great evil — being upheld on the one hand by rogues 
and on the other by blind dupes — the following plain statement of 
its working, as published in the London Daily News, will prove. 
Our readers, who have been 'Haken in," had better read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest, while to those who contemplate indulging 
it will act as a warning. 

For instance, there exists a weekly periodical circulating every 
week somewhere between sixty and seventy thousand copies, and 
employs on its staff some six or seven *^ literary" gentlemen. This 
periodical gives every week- short portions of at least three con- 
tinuous stories — which stories, on an average, run each for about 
twenty weeks. Thus every seven weeks a new stoiy is commenced 
and an old one finished. With the commencement of each story 
some attraction is held out to the purchaser of the periodical in the 
shape of now a supplement, now a ** Fine Art " picture, or now — 
when the " great gun" or **star" of the staff is beginning a new 
tale — a grand distribution of prizes is announced. This announce- 
ment is written in the most inflated style. The articles to be given 
away as prizes are described as '^ superb," ** magnificent," *' recher- 
che," &c. The combined attractions of a grand new story and a 
a new grand distribution of prizes result in an increased circula- 
tion, and things go on swimmingly until the great gun gets lazy, or 
is tired piling up week after week all the agony he can gather to the 
point of his pen, the story grows dull, the reaaers begin to grumble 
or to fall off, and the offending eflPosion of genius is remorselessly 
cut short. This is usually a matter of some two columns of printed 
blue-fire and general catastrophe, in which the characters are killed 
oft" or married comfortably. Then a new story is announced, in 
company with another new grand distribution, and the^same round 
as before is followed. 

But now comes the time when the great promises of magnificent 
prizes must somehow be kept. To the uninitiated this might seem 
to be a time of fearful trial for the impecunious publisher. Not so. 
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however. The wise man sees nothing in this period to aflfright hini. 
For he has provided against it like a good general, not out of the 
profits of the periodical, as stupid people might imagine, not out of 
his own pockets, but fairly and honestly out of the pockets of his 
own supporters and dupes — the people who believe in the chances 
of a prize. And this is how the dodge — for it can be called by no 
other name — ^is managed. 

This is the actual working of the prize system. Is it within the 
power of the law to put uiis down ? If the law cannot stop it 
perhaps publicity may make its practice not so remunerative as of 
old. - 



7. EVILS OF NOVELS AND ROMANCE. 

The Hovrs at Home for July has an able article on " The books 
we read," from which we take the following extract. It was written 
by Rev. J. G. Craighead, one of the editors of the Evangelist : — . 

" There is still another class of books, which carry their character 
on their very face. These are paper-covered romances or novels, 
ranging from the modest 12mo. to the Victor Hugo huge 8vo. , with 
hues varying from brick to orange, and ornamented or disfigured 
with woodcuts, portraits, mottoes, etc. , designed to arrest the at- 
tention and gratify the perverted taste of those who find pleasure 
in such productions* Books like these — if indeed they deserve the 
name of their undignified dishabille — are on the whole, perhaps, the 
most nauseous things* for a sober minded critic to encounter. He 
instinctively turns away from them. They are not gjolden leaf, 
beaten thin from a single grain of the precious metal ; they are 
rather tin-foil or lead rolled down to such tenuity that a single 
breath would read them, and possessing no intrinsic value. The 
idea that tens of thousands read such stuff as this by the light of 
the midnight lamp, to the detriment of sight, health, peace of mind, 
and frequently principle, is simply appalling. The market should 
be closed to all such productions. Or if sold at all, they should be 
labelled, as are certain poisonous drugs, so that no one can mistake 
their character. Though they contain more opium than strychnine, 
still wherever they go they can work nothing but miscliicf . V/hat 
false ideal worlds do they create, to which the feelings, the tastes, 
the imaginations, and the purposes of the reader adjust themselves ! 
and just in proportion as they accept as real the painted images of 
the author, are they unfitted for the stern realities of the world in 
which they dwell. So far as the soul yields to these influences, it 
becomes distorted and mis-shapen. It creates for itself inevitable 
disappointments, and the discontent which springs up sours the 
temper, and disqualifies the individual for the proper duties of life. 
Many of the heroes of our popular romances and novels are of just 
that peculiar and impracticable class whom peaceable and orderly 
society would be thankful to dispense with. It disowns them as 
modeiiB for the every-day experience of mankind, and recognizes 
them as simply abnormal, when they are not detestable. 

" Now works of this kind are not to be ignored or passed by, on 
the ground that they produce no appreciable influence. On the 
contrary, it is widespread and disastrous. They are extensively 
read, as published statistics prove, and as their own soiled and well- 
worn appearances testifies. Ainsworth's ' Jack Shepherd ' has made 
a multitude of heroic thieves, as their own confessions witness, 
having educated them in their youth to the false belief that the 
highest virtue is to bid defiance to all the restraints of law, and 
trample on all the common virtues on which the welfare of society 
depends. The susceptible age of the reader of this class of fiction, 
renders it the more pernicious. Were they persons of mature age, or 
independent thinkers, they might discriminate more readily between 
the chaff and the wheat. But they are the young and incon- 
■iderate — ^those whose tastes are unformed, whose characters are 
•till plastic, and who are at that transition period in life, when the 
impressions received are apt to become permanent, with the strong 
probability that they will carry their distorted notions through all 
their future ^ears. They thus become not only unfitted for the 
responsibilities of practical life, but it will be well if, dissatisfied 
with their condition, and with their morals vitiated, they do not 
proye in the end a pest to society. — Toronto TrUyime, 

8. EVILS OF MODERN NOVELS— EXAMPLES. 

There can be no doubt that in many modem ''sensational" 
novels, and low newspapers, there is a systematic undermining of 
all morality ; they are written in the true cant of humanity, that 
has no object put to impose, and this fact in our book notices we 
have often stated. It behooves parents to see that their children 
are not allowed to get from circulating libraries books in which 
offences against decency and maimers may certainly be point- 
ed outy and wherein^ the authors are doing their utmost to 

vnAmmo tbe iuooence of the youog of both »«x9b. We refer 



to the subject because we find that in his annual report to the Court 
of Aldermen, the Ordinary of Newgate again draws attention to 
the baneful effects of what is known as " sensational" literature 
upon the minds of the young and ignorant. He mentions a strik- 
ing incident in support of hisj)08ition. In August last, a soldier 
shot his corporal at Aldershot, and a police-sheet produced an 
illustration purporting to convey the details of the crime. The 
paper was circidated in the Raglan Barracks, at Devonport, where 
a soldier was under arrest for a trifling offence. He was unable to 
read, but the picture gave him the idea of obtaining similar revenge. 
On the following day he shot his corporal, and was afterwards 
hanged at Exeter. ** That picture," said he to the Ordinaiy of 
Newgate, " put it into my head." Drunkenness and betting are 
likewise mentioned as having a prominent connection with crime. — 
Montreal News, 



9. THE BENEFITS OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 

One writer says, '' This is an age of anomalies, of resolutions, of 
epochs, of Apocalyptic trumpet-soundings and seal-openings. It 
calls for men. That we may respond to this call we must have 
many characteristics, one of which is love of truth." On the 
granite rocks of earth, as well as the book of Revelation, we find 
written sublime truths of God. Here the mind in its natural ele- 
ment searches for those truths, and presents the result of those re- 
searches to the press — the world's educator — the echo of whose voice 
is heard resounding in every clime ; but whether it succeeds ss an 
educator is owing ^to the character of its productions. We are 
satisfied that the sflperiority of the nineteenth century never derived 
its support or christian intelligence from the spurious productions 
of the press in this or former ages. Naught has given it its present 
pre-eminence but the power of moral reformation, which has been 
spread by means of the church and her instrumentalities. Among 
the instrumentalities in this great work stands the press, which 
under a proper influence sends forth its publications to the world, 
radiant with divine light, life and power. With these qualifications 
it is calculated to inform, balance and stimulate the mind, and 
reform the heart. In order properly to improve a man he must be 
brought in contact with his superiors, for he naturally partakes of 
the same spirit of the object of his adoration. Religion is a supe- 
rior element, consequently as the press becomes inflated with thia 
spirit, and through its production breathes the same into the heart 
of the reader, he becomes to some extent improved. But one par- 
ticular feature of its beauty is this — as the world is a vast whisper- 
ing gallery to the press — it is capable of teaching the same lessona 
to thousands of persons at the same moment of time. By perusing^ 
Ihe religious newspaper the profane man has been led to bridle his 
tongue, the drunkard to enquire for the way of life, and many- 
others harbo\iring the princi])lss of infidelity to ascend the holy hijl 
of God. No visitor of its kind is more welcome. Its cheering 
influence is felt at the merchant's desk, around the family circle, 
and in the palace of the monarch. 

Again, it is necessary that the youth of our land be supplied 
with proper reading matter. Books and periodicals of some idnd 
they will have, and as we would take groat care of a young and ten- 
der plant until it is sufliciciitly strong to be exposed to the ruder 
elements, so should great care be taken of the youthful mind. Its 
first buddings are very tender. At first we see it amused with toys; 
as it matures it Tvants something of a more durable character. It 
begins to reason, and properly, cultured it is soon found solving the 
profundities of philosophy, unravelling the intricacies of science, 
forming an instrument by which it has discovered clusters of starry 
worlds far on the outskirts of creation, weighing the planets, un- 
seating mountains, blasting the granite rock. * ' grasping the impend- 
ing thunderbolt, and hiding its powerless flash in the bosom of tho 
earth ;" and this principle is immortal — is to live forever ! It ia 
given unto us to keep blameless until the coming of our Lord. In. 
view of these facts, how important .that the youthful mind shonld. 
have the proper teaching. Yet it is painful to see the press, in by 
far too many instances, swayed by society, and as changeable aa tho 
weather vane, belching forth its spurious literature to decoy the 
young and unwary into the ways of immorality and death. 

One writer truly remarks, *' many of our periodicals indeed lig^h^ 
up the world — ^but with gas. They run to and fro, but do not 
always increase knowledge ; their influence is like that of the volcano^ 
producing death and destruction. Open the world's library, and. 
behold the popular literature. How often at the midnight hoixr 
does the mind of the novel reader grow giddy as on the ferial wings 
of imagination it soars far away in the mazy region of fancy ancl 
fiction, seeking as did Noah's dove a resting place, and returning^ to 
the place whence it started weary with its fruitless flight ; sick and. 
tired of thik treacherous sea, it seeks repose in the air castle built "by 
the dUoirdered inm^natjon, but the coueh u one of diflcontent. 
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creating peeviahnesB, ill uature, and worse than all^ a distaste for 
truth. Not so with a religioiis paper. It is a peacemaker, mode- 
ntor and christian educator. We would not judge of the strength 
and Christianity of a nation by the amount, but character of its lit- 
erature, for * Egypt was crumbling when her Alexandrian Library 
was the largest in the world ; Asia Minor was falling under the 
blows of Greece when her books were ten to one more than her ad- 
Tersaries ; Home was iilled w^ith books when Alaric plundered the 
imperial city. On the contrary, Greece had few books when she 
druve back Xerxes and produced Homeric song. So with Britain 
when she drafted the Magna Charta.'^' 

Whatever may be the style of our literature we want it religious. 
It is to aid in shaping the success of the future, and will tell of the 
itate of morality in our own day to generations yet unborn. Into 
the hands then of rising generations let us place a holy literature. 

" Wi^ you the soil is plowed and the clods broken ; cast now 
thy seed into the furrow, that when the earth mourneth, and the 
Tine langniftheth and the joy of the harp ceaseth, it shall not be as 
the Hhaking ol the olive tree or as the gleaning of grapes when the 
vintage is done ; but that your bams may be Slled with plenty and 
joar preaaes burst out with new wine/'- 

*'The mind cultivated from youth puts on its noblest crown, 
iriien the almond tree flourishes, and enjoys a marvellous second 
Bg\ii when those that look out of the windows be darkened ; judges 
^Te given tjj^eir noblest decisions, physicians exhibited their highest 
■kill, and Divines produced their richest works when the grasshop- 
per WIS a burden.' — X m Canada Christian Advocate. 



10. SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Thk Last Three Bishops appointed by the Crown for the 

4ngliran Church in Canada. By Fennings Taylor, Esq. Montreal : 
J(£i liovell. This volume de luxe, so exquisitely " crot up" by our 
fnend, Mr. John Lovell, is worthy of the care and expense bestow- 
ed on its publication. It is a beautiful volume. So memorable a 
trio of public men, as measured not only by their influence upon 
^ Church of England in Canada, but upon public and religious 
iffiurSy will very likely rarely appear together again. Although the 
vhter, by carefully gathering up in this tasteful form, the promi- 
nent details of the lives of each of these noted men, and presenting 
them, as he has done, may have corrected some erroneous popular 
impressions in regard to them, yet public opinion has, by its own 
raiided light, intuitively, and, wo think, correctly drawn the portrait 
tod sketched the character of each — especially tiiat of the foremost 
fijnre in the group — ^the late venerable Bishop of Toronto. This 
pidate, although not metropolitan or chief presiding Bishop, did, 
letertheless, Hoy the force and strength of his will, and by his ex- 
poienoe in public and ecclesiastical aflairs, exercise a potent 
infliisDoe on the destinies of the Church of England in Canada. 
* Isimett and thoughtful men, who have now to deal with the legiti- 
mise fruits of that Bishop's policy, feel that, during his long and 
tTcctfol life, he made many and grave mistakes, perpetuated many 
aaomalies in the episcopal system, and alienated the minds of many 
Tortiiy christian men of other denominations from sympathy with 
4s SpisoopaL Church in this country. The kindly demeanour and 
folky, however, of the two other bishops referred to, especially 
Alt oi the truly amiable Bishop of Quebec, have left a happier in- 
isaioe on the cjiristian mind of the sister Province. But we will 
lot poisue this matter further. The book, with its interesting 
*fHvpt, its admirable steel portrait engravings of the three Bishops, 
«d handsome binding, we cordially recommend to our readers. 

Cakkiff's Upper Canada History.— This volume is by Dr. 

Canniff of this city. He had previously published a work upon the 
Ptindples of Surgery, which obtained from the medical press the 
kjfaest recognition. He has now, after years of labor, given to the 
jfakMs of Canada the first account, we believe, ever published of the 
Kttiksment of the Province of Ontario. Without pretending to 
TOte a history up to the present time, ho has placed on record the 
dreomatances which preceded, attendt^d, and immediately followed 
Ae wttlement of the country by the U. E. Loyalists of which he is 
s deKendant. The work is written from a Canadian stand point, 
adihe author has evidently con amore defended the old U. D.'s 
^pinst the utterances of the Americans. We have heard some- 
vfeie that Dr. C. is a near kinsman of a well-known writer upon 
4e levolntionary war, and, no doubt, it would prove instructive to 
t the writings of two who, though owning a common ances- 
fcy, (Kinckcrbockerswe believe) occupy positions so widely different, 
writing in defence of a party which were in deadly hostility. 
Vt are at once reminded by this recent work that there are two 
to every subject ; and the courage with which Dr. C. has called 
qoestion the writings of the so called revolutionary heroist de- 
nes a hearty recognition. The author set himself to write a his- 
iBnyoC tho lettlemeiit^ and to faithfully cairy out hia intentiojui he 



has not hesitated to introduce matters which might seem to some of 
minor interest, as refcning to individuals. Probably he held the 
belief that he could in no other way truly accomplish his work. In 
treating the subject the writer has evidently aimed to be practical, 
and has an*anged the matter so that the completion of one division 
prepares you for the following : — First, we have a sketch of the 
French Canadians, which forms an introductory ; secondly, which is 
the first division, a brief survey of the thirteen colonies of Britain 
that rebelled, some account of the people, the relative number of 
rebels and loyalists. Also a notice of those who took up arms in 
defence of the unity of the British Empire, that subsequently settled 
in Canada. Following is an interesting section upon early travel- 
ling, showing the original routes, and mode of travelling by the 
aborigines, the French, and finally by the loyalists. The next divi- 
sion contains an account of the loyalists as pioneers ; and the fol* 
lowing is * * the first years of Upper Canada ;" both of these divisions 
are full of interest. Then comes a division devoted to the " early 
clergymen and churches. " In this we find the names of the first 
gospel ministers of all denominations, and where they first preached, 
with many interesting incidents. In connection with this section is 
an account of the conversion of the Mohawks and the Mississaguas to 
Cliristianity. The sixth division is upon ** early education in Upper 
Canada. '' In tliis we leani all about the first school teachers, and 
seminaries of liigher learning. Also an account of the first news- 
papers. Division seven describes the territory of Upper Canada, 
and shows the Bay Quints was, during the French occupation, re- 
cognized as of no little importance. *^ The first ten townships" 
forms the next division. Commencing at the old Fort Frontenao, 
in 1783, the surveyors laid out ten townships fronting upon the bay. 
They were at first numbered, asd became the abode of the first 
•settlers, *' Tlie early government," " the early militia," '* advance 
of civilization," "the united empire loyalists — the fathers of Upper 
Canada," constitute the other divisions. Under these several 
headings is embraced, we may say, everything relating to the settle- 
ment of Ontario. There is not a page which does not contain yalu- 
able information. The publishers and printers have done full jus- 
tice to the work, and it j^resents a handsome well bound volume of 
some 700 pages. — Ex, 

^Lovbll's Dominion and Provincial Directoribs. — ^Thia 

great undertaking, we almost regret to sjnr, that indefatigable and 
enterprising publisher, Mr. Lovell, of Montreal, has decided on 
embarking in. We ^eatly fear he will be a great loser by prose- 
cuting the undertaking ; but as he has finally decided on isstung 
the Directories, we would call attention to their object and charac- 
ter, as indicated on the prospectus as follows. Not only will one 
large Dominion Directory be published, but it is Mr. LovelFs inten- 
tion to issue six Provincial Directories for the Provinces respectively 
of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island. The Dominion Directory will be pub- 
lished in October, 1870, and will contain the names of the profes- 
sional and business men, and other inhabitants, in the cities, towns 
and villages ; and Usts of post offices, banks, governmental depart- 
ments, houses of parliament, law coui-ts, educational departments, % 
custom houses, ports of entry, tarifis of customs, patents of inven- 
tions, canals, railways, railway and steamboat routes, clergy, bene- 
volent and religious societies, registrars, newspapers, i&c, <&c. ; 
also, statements of imports and exports, revenue, expenditure, 
trade, population, &c., corrected up to August, 1870. Mr. Lovell 
believes it to be unnecessary to dwell at length upon the necessity 
for the projected Directory ; but as an indication of its magnitude 
and great utility, it may be remarked that it will contain the names 
of the principal inhabitants of at least 3,500 cities, towns and vil- 
lages in the six Provinces. It will exhibit the growth and progress 
of the country, the augmentation of its jpopulation, and the extent 
of its commerce and varied branches of industry. The aim of the 
publisher will be to render the Directory an indispensable companion 
to public, professional and business men throughout these Provinces, 
as well as to persons in the United States, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, France, Germany, &c., having transactions with this country. 
It will embrace much information of interest as well as value to the 
immigrant and the traveller, and every effort will be used to make 
it a complete and reliable work. The terms of subscription are as 
follows : Canada subscribers, |12 cy.> per copy ; United States 
subscribers, $12 gold per copy ; Great Britain and Ireland sub- 
scribers, £3 stg. per copy ; France, Germany, &c., subscribers, £3 
stg. per copy. The rates of advertising, in Canadian cturency, are 
as follows: Beginning of book, coloured paper, one page, $120 ; 
half page, $75 ; fourth page, $45 ; eighth page, $30. End of book, 
white paper, one page, $75 ; half page, $45 ; fourth page, $30 ; 
eighth page, $20 Advertisements ordered for the Dominion Direc- 
tory will be inserted in each of the six Provincial Directories, with- 
out extra charge, thus securing to the advertisers a large and general 
circulation throughout the Provinces. (See advertisement, page 64.) 
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-Hand Book of Zoology. By Principal Dawson, of McGill 



Univeraity. Montreal : Dawson, Brothers. We are glad of the 
appearance of this handsome little book. We have had nothing 
hitherto adapted to our own schools, in which exami)le8 were found 
of ** Canadian Species, recent and fossil." This book admirably 
supplies this felt want ; and in the hands of Dr. Dawson its accuracy 
and thoroughness, though a merely elementary text book, may be un- 
questioned. The arrangement and size of the typo is all that could 
be desired, while the illustrations are not only numerous, but are 
well adapted to illustrate the text and render the study a less dry 
and uninviting one to the young learner. 

-Webster's New Unabridoep Pictoriai Dictionary, which 



has lately been received from Messrs. G. & C. Morriam (Springfield, 
Massachusetts^, is certainly a most admirable publication. We 
have turned over page after page, and examined and compared them 
with those of other dictionaries. The result has been most satis- 
factory. And although we find some definitions or other features 
of the work unequal, yet, on the whole, we are greatly indebted to 
the editors and publishers of Webster^ s Dictionary for the almost 
inexhaustible variety of information given in thifi invaluable publica- 
tion. It is not necessary to institute a comx)arison with Warccjder, 
its great, though younger rival. Both are monuments of unwearied 
industry, great learning, taste and skill in the arrangement and 
condensation of a vast amount of material. In regard to the pre- 
sent new illustrated edition of Webster we may say that it embodies 
eighty large quarto pages which, in the previous edition, were 
devoted to a treatise on this subjest, in which more than two thou- 
sand of the principal words of the language, having similar shades 
of meaning, have their resemblances and precise shades of difference 
carefully discriminated and pointed out. Tliis, the latest consider- 
able work of the late lamented Dr. Goodrich, it is believed, forms, 
in many respects, the best treatise on English synonyms for popu- 
lar use extant. The attention of teachers is specially invited to 
this feature. The pictorial illustrations constitute a very attractive 
feature of the present edition, are over three thousand in number, 
of a size truly to illustrate- the words in question, well executed. 
They often convey to the student a much clearer conception of the 
character of an object, and the true meaning of a word, than is pos- 
sible from any mere verbal description. Take, for example, as 
showing the value of these to the student in the common school, 
the cut on page 1711, illustrating the terms in geograjjhy. The 
tables which are given would alone constitute a volume of great 
value. One gives the correct pronunciation of several thousand 
geographical names : another, of important biographical names. 
Another, of classical, scriptural, &c. The most important, how- 
ever, and quite unique, is the ** explanatory and pronouncing voca- 
bulary of the names of noted fictitious persons and places," which 
alone has been pronounced worth the price of the whole work. 
(See advertisement on page 64.) » 

-Prikoiplbs op Domestic Science, as applied to the Duties 



and Pleasures of Home. "By Catharine E. Beechor & Harriet 
Beecher Stowe :" J. B. Ford & Co., New York. The two distin- 
guished American ladies who have prepared this book, have already 
rendered essential service to the young of the present generation 
and to society generally, by their other useful books on kindred 
subjects. Mrs. Stowe's UUmse and Home Papers^ Little Foxes, 
The Chimney Corner ^ &c. (which may be obtained from our Educa- 
tional Depository for school libraries), are most timely publications, 
ajid, with the present work, will lately contribute to the promo- 
tion of good habits, good manners, thrift, industry, kindly feeling 
and forbearance in * * Home and Home Life. " Witiiout going further 
into the details of this work, we would give the headings, briefly, of 
a few out of the many chapters into which the book is divided : 
The " Christian Family ;" the " Christian House,'' illustrated with 
twenty-o^e suggestive engravings ; a "Healthful Home," witli six 
illustrations ; * * Scientific Domestic Ventilation, " with three illustra- 
tions ; " House Heating ;" "House Decoration," also illustrated: 
"Health;*' "Exercise;" "Food;" "Drinks;'^ " Early Rising ;" 
** Domestic Maimers;" "Good Temper;" "System and Order;" 
"Economy of Time and Expenses;" ** Domestic Amusements;" 
"Accidents and Antidotes ;" " Domestic Animals ;" " Care of the 
Ignorant," and an " Appeal to Teachers and Pupils," besides chap- 
iezB on twelye other topics. We cordially recommend this book as 
a most valuable and instructive one on Home and Home Life. 

^Thb British Reviews and Blackwood are supplied by the 

enterprising firm of Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co. (late Chewett), of this 
«aty. The advertisement of these publications, which we published 
in our last number, gives full particulars as to the prices, in Canada, 
as well as of the peculiarities of these most valuable serials. 

^Appleton's JouRWAii is regularly received, and is a most ex- 

pellent peiiodical, Its illnstrations are admirable; and its matter very 



superior to other publications of the same class. (See advertise- 
ment on page 64.) 

-Harper's Weekly and Bazaar are duly received. The lat- 



ter publication is all that could be desired of its class, and, with its 
fashion and fancy-work plates, must prove most acceptable to the 
ladies. The IVeeklyy in its way, is scarcely equal in value to the 
Bazaat, but now and then it contains striking original illustrations 
and news. The Illustrated Loiulon News^ Chraphic, and other 
similar publications are, however, too often laid under contribution 
to render its pages as interesting and valuable as it might otherwise 
be. (See advertisement on page G4.) 

-The Canada Bookseller, issued by Adam & Stephenson, 



Toronto, is handsomely printed, and contains a good deal of Hterary 
information. If its editor, however, intends to revive the * * crusade" 
against the Educational Depository, connect^jd with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, as thi& number of the BookseUer gives 
evidence, we shall take steps accordingly, and meet the bookseUers 
as we have done before ; and in the publication of the new 
Depository Catalogue, next summer, shew whether it will be for 
the interest of the schools that the Government and the Legislature 
should adopt the selfish views of the BookseUer (which is not 
content with the whole text-book trade and the entire trade with 
the general public), or exercise the supervision, which we now do, 
over the prize and library books put into the hands of the children 
in our schools, and at the same time provide, by means of the 
Depository, such a large variety of books that all the booksellers in 
Toronto, together, cani\ot equal. The ill-founded plea of "in-, 
terference with the trade" is utterly disproved by the facts given in 
the table on page 61 of this journal. Why not, with equal ooDsis- 
tency, attack the Militia Department for supplying military coats, 
trousers and caps ; the Stationery Office for suppljdng stationery 
to tlie departments ; the Dockyards for building ships, instead of 
buying them from " the trade," and a host of other ways in whidi 
the government provide for the wants which arise in the various 
branches of the public service? Thus, the public schools are intrust- 
ed to the care of^the Education 'Department; and it is bound to see 
that they are most efficiently provided for, both with teachers and 
the best and most extensive variety of good sound reading books, 
and not left to the mercy of hundreds of interested parties whose 
only motive, except in a few instances, is ** gain," 



11. GREEK LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 

The following is from Mr. Gladstone's recent work, ** Juventus 
Mundi :" 

*' The youth of high birth, not then so widely as now separated 
from the low, is educated under tutors in reverence for his parents, 
and in desire to emulate their fame ; he shares in manly and in 
graceful sports, acquires the use of arms, hardens hiniself in the 
pursuit, then of aU others the most indispensable, the hunting 
down of wild beasts ; gains the knowledge of medicine ; probably 
also of the lyre. Sometimes, with many-aided intelligence, he even 
sets liimself how to learn to build his own house, or ship, or how to 
drive the plough down the furrow, as well as to reap the standing 
com ; and when scarcely a man, he bears arms for nis country or 
his tribe, takes part in its government, learns, by direct instruction 
and by practice, how to rule mankind through the use or reasoning 
and pursuasive powers in political assemblies, attends and asists in 
sacrifices to the gods. For all tliis time he has been in kindlv and 
free relations, not only ^dth his parents, his family, his equals, of 
his own age, but with^he attendants, although they are but seifs, 
who have known him from infancy on his father's domain. 

'' His early youth is not solicited into vice by finding sensual ex- 
cess in vogue, or the opportunities of it glaring in his eye and 
sounding in his ear. Gluttony is hardly known ; drunkenness is 
marked only by its degrading cnaracter and by the evil consequences 
that flow so straight from it, and it is abhorred. But he loves the 
genial use of meals, and rejoices in the hour when the guests 
gathered in his father's hall enjoy a liberal hospitality, and the wine 
mantles in the cup. For then they listen to the lay of the ministrel 
who celebrates before them the newest and the dearest of the heroic 
tales that stir their blood and rouse their many resolutions to be 
worthy, in their turn, of their country and their country's heroes. 
He joins the dance in the festivals of religion ; the maiden's hand 
upon his wrist, and the gilded knife gleaming from his belt, as they 
course from point to point, or wheel in roimd and round. The 
maiden, some Nausicaa or Hermione of a neighbouring district, in 
due time he weda, amidst the rejoicings of their families, and brings 
her home to cherish her * from the flower to the ripeness of the 
grape,' with respect, fidelity, and love. Whether as governor or aa 
governed, politics bring him, in ordinary circumstances, no gresl 
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share of trouble. Government is a machine of which the wheels 
move easily enough, for they are well oiled by 8imi>licity of uauages, 
iderw and desires ; by unity of interest ; by respect ftir authority, 
and for those in whose hands it is rei)()8ed ; by love of the common 
country, the common altar, the common festivals and gjunes, to 
which already there is large resort. In peace he settles the dis- 
putes of his people ; in war he leads them the precious example of 
heroic daring. He consults thom, and advises with them, on all 
grave affairs ; and his wakeful care for their interest is rewarded by 
the ample domains which are set apart for the i>rince by the 
people. Finally, he ch'ses his eyes, delivering over the sceptre to 
his sons, and leaving much peace and hapi)iiiess around him. 
^ It is stated tliat the late Earl of Derby luis written a note to 
Mr. Gladstone euh^jrising his new work on the Homeric Gods, en- 
titled ** Juven+us Mumli,*' and h;w exprched his astonishment at 
the industry whicli has allowed of the prepunition of such a work 
during the political turmoil of the last few years. 

12. PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR NEW YORK. 

A noble gift- is about to be mnde to the city of New York by James 
I^nox, one of its wealthiest citizens, in the shape of a new public 
library, and a Bill has abready been introduced in the Stite Senate 
to incorporate it. The Eveniitg Post intimates that Mr. Lenox pro- 
poses to convey to trustees a block of land somewhere between 
Seventy-second and S«venty-sixth streets, opposite the park, as a 
lire for the building, and to give $:^00,000, or any larger sum that 
may l>e needed to erect it. In addition to this, he will, it is said, 
hand over to the trustees his entire collection of statuary, paintings 
and botiks, as a beginning for the library, and he dechires that no 
further sams of money shall be withheld that may be demanded 
to make it the finest library in the country. Mr. Lenox has be(»n 
known for many years as a zealoiis, liberal and most intelligent col- 
lector of priceless volumes and rare works of art, and liis private 
Hbraiy is probably the most valua])le in America. The sight of it 
has long: been regarded by educated men visiting New York as. a 
great privilege. These treasures, gathered from the richest store- 
lionaes of Europe, and all his rarities of American bibliography, for 
ao many years guarded with a jealous eye, and arrangcjd upon his 
shelves with a loving hand, are now, it seems, to be transferred to 
a library which shall belong to the people. The Pnvsbyterian hos- 
pital, now in course of construction on Seventh street, at a cost of 
11,000,000, another benefaction of Mr. Lenox, furnished at once a 
proof of comprehensive philanthropy of the man, and the thorough- 
at wrhich he aims in his charitable enterprises. 



13. DECAY AND DEATH OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

The lUinois Teacher thus alludes to the profits of educational 
journals : 

^*An examination of the condition of the various teacliers' maga- 
lines throughout the country would quickly convince any having 
sneh impression of their mistake. Without referring to statistics, 
we can enumerate at least six state educational joum^s which have 
died for want of Bupx>ort within the last few years. Considering 
that there are now only about a dozen journals in the whole country, 
this showing is certainly not very favourable to tlie profit of the 
enterprise. Some of these receive, regularly, aid from the 
tRasuriea of their respective states. The fact is that no editor or 
publisher* of an educational journal — disconnected from any 
pabhahing house, where it is used as a means of advertising — has 
ever grown wealthy by the profits of the business. * * * * 
What all these journals need is an increased circulation. There is 
hardly one of them which is not conducted more from a public 
C|irit for the work than from any expectation of private gain. 
ney are a necessity in tlio great work of education, and the 
oblation rests ui>on all interested in the work to give them their 
■qppori. Financial aid will add strength and ability to them as it 
will to a daily newspaper. Men of each political party or religious 
inomination feel it a duty to support their p:irty or denomination- 
al paper. Is there a less duty resting upon teachers to 8upx)oi't an 
«dneatiaiial journal ?" 

14. ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS IN 1869. 

In England, in 1869, Wiere published 4,569 new works, besides 
397 American works reprinted. Tlie English works may ])o thus 
— ^Theology, 10-17 ; education, pliilosophy and classical 
,, 478 ; juvenile works, 500 ; novels and other works of 
461 ; law, 142 ; political and social economy and trade and 
», 324 ; year books and boimd volumes of serials, 2.'Ui ; arts 
nd sciences, and fine art books, 341 ; travel and geographical ro- 
KKshy 288 ; history and biography, 21)2 ; poetry and tlio drama, 
174 ; medidne and surgery, 100 ; misceUaneous, 402. 



IV. ^nym m (HmnAim »nhltet». 

1. TEN YEARS OF CANADIAN COMIVIERCE. 

From a recent lecture delivered in Peterboro' by Thos. White 
jr.,^ Esq., we select the following interesting passages. He said : ' 
Ko^* ^^ ^^^^ ^^^' ^^"^ imports amounted in value to $29,078,- 
527 ; and in ten years they had nearly doubled, having reached the 
large sum of $57,805,013. Our free list during that time had in- 
creased from $8,;J73,()14 to $1 8,772,007. These imports represented 
fairly our growth m populatirm and in wealth, but there were tablet 
which more accurately told the tale of our progress in practical in- 
dustry and develoimient. Our exports in 1858, reached in value 
y23,47L\009, while in 18(>8 they had risen to more than double that 
sum, H7,4m),87r). Of these the products of the forest had in- 
creased from $!9,2H4,514 to 814,481,(J07, while our exports of Agri- 
cultural pnxhice had risen from $!7,1»(4,400 to $12,642,083. Our 
exports of manufjictureH, though still Very much below what they 
should be, ha<l considerably more tlian doubled, rising from $325,- 
376 to .S834,158, and our ex]>ort8 of the mines, neglected as they 
have been, ha<l ri'^en from 8:^14,823, to $(507,101. He left this part 
of the subject with the (me remark, that a ccmimunity whose aggre- 
gate trade had increasi'd in ten years from $52,551,136 to $105,- 
304,88r>, more than double, could not with truth be charged as be- 
ing shi^rgard in the march of material improvement. Of the 
practical advantages of the Confederation Act he had no doubt ; an 
enthusiastic unionist from the day that he first thought seriously of 
poIitic(il questions, he had confidence that in this union would be 
found the germs of a great nation. Already we were by no means 
an insignificant people. As a maritime power we stood fourth in 
the world ; and we possessed within ourselves all the elements 
necessary to national greatness. We started with a population 
rather larger than that of the ITnited States at the time of the 
declaration of independence. Our aggregate trade to-day amountr 
ed to over a hundred and thirty millions of dollars, and every year 
was adding largely to it. In it about twenty-nine thousand ships 
with an aggregate tonage of six millions and a half was engaged. 
And there was this curious fact which ought not to be overlooked ; 
that our exports to the States, in spite of their high tarifl's, were 
nearly a million dollars more in 1868 than in 1858 under Recipro- 
city , those of agricultural products being about a hundred thousand 
dollars in excess. We p(issessed resources and advantages of the 
greatest value. Ours was emphatically a land of freedom. 

" The beams that gild alike the palace walls 
And lowly hut, with genial radiance, falls alike 
On peer and peasant ;— bat the hmnblest here 
Walks in the sunshine, free as is the peer. 
Proudly he stands with muscle strong and free, 
ITie serf — the slave of no man, doomed to be, 
His own, the arm the heavy axe that wields ; 
His own. the hands that tiU the summer fields ; 
His own, the babes that i)rattle in the door ; 
life own, the wife that treatis the cottage floor ; 
All the sweet ties of life to him are sure ; 
All the proud ri{;ht3 of manhood are secure." 

We had before ua, as a work worthy the best eflbrts of our states- 
manship, the building up of a British nationality on this continent. 
There were dilliculties in the way, but these should but stimulate 
to more eamust c!Fort and to a purer patriotism. He referred to 
the Red Kivcr ditliculty, expressing his conviction that it would be 
speedily remove tl, and the fertile plains of the great West be ad- 
mitted, on equal terms with the other Provinces, into the British 
American Confederacy. He commented upon some tendencies in 
our society against which we ought to guard, and none was irore 
marked than the disposition on the part of mainyof our young men 
to crowd into the cities and towns under the false notion of ob- 
taing a resi)ectable livelihood. We had, if we were but true to our- 
selves, a bright and prosperous future before us.'' 

"Fair land of iKjace ! O may'nt thou ever be 
Even as now the land of liberty ! 
Treading serenely thy bright ui)ward road. 
Honoured of nations, and approved of God ! 
On thy fair front emblazoned clear and bright — 
Freedom, Fraternity and Equal Right." 



— Pekrharotufh Review, 



2. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN CANADA. 

The Montreal Gazette says : — '* We have to acknowledge from 
Mr. Principal Dawson, of McGill University, a pamphlet, entitled 

' JL pUa for iJt.i cxiaisHni of Uitivi'r.^itij Edn-cation hi CunacUij and 
more csptc'iaJly in connection with McGill Uniocrsitij, Montreal.^ 
This pamphlet is written by Dr. Dawson. I'he title we have 
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quoted fully explains its object. We puipose, in another impres- 
sion, to give a more detailed notice of it. 

Accompanying the pamphlet is a fly leaf, containing a list of 
benefactions to educational establishments in the United States, 
from which we make this extract : — 

The following list, extracted by the Ontario Jounud of Ediuiaiiony 
from the Congregational Qtuirterly, refers to private benefactions to 
Educational Institutions in the past Jive years. It affords the 
strongest possible evidence of the importance attached to the higher 
education in the United States, and of the large sums required for 
its support. The total makes the large sum of $15,212,500. These 
areiucUvidual gifts and in addition to State ax)propriations. They^ 
are divided as follows : 

Colleges »8,858,0P0 

Theological Seminaries 1,359,500 

Academies 1,850,000 

Societies 540,000 

Education .- 2,220,000 

Schools 385,000 

Thus in five years the sum of nearly ^/teen and a quarter miUuma 
has been given by private persons to promote the cause of higher 
education in the United States. Mr. Peabody's name figures for 
^,000 000 of tliis. Ihere are other beuef actions in the list from 
three quarters of a million downwards. The rich men in the 
Dominion would do well to rival their brother rich men in the 
United States in this. It does honour to the nation, which we are 
very glad to record. 

.3.* HIGHER EDUCATION FOR OUR SONS. 

The meeting held last week in the library of the McGill College 
to devise means for enlarging the usefulness of that Institution, 
suggests to us the important question of a higher education for our 
sons. The question resolves itself into this — what is the best pre- 
paration for tlie duties of life taken in their broadest sense l not 
for a temporary success, but for vigorous and well-sustained effort 
through the whole coiurse of life. 

AgesilauB, king of Sparta, being asked what a boy ought to learn, 
is said to have answered : ** That which he was expected to practice 
when he became a man." ^^^) ^^ doubt, is a wise rule as far as it 
goes. To be a warrior was a Spartan's idea of man's chief duty ; 
and, therefore, he was trained for that. We assume to have a 
higher standard. AYe think education should be directed to the 
drawing out, or developing of tlie moral, mental and physical 
elements of our nature ; aud that no education is complete which 
does not bring all those powers of our being to the highest possible 
degree of energy. The youth who contended in the Olympic games 
had a high physical training. The pupils of Plato and Aristotle 
had the mental culture ; and to this the schools and colleges of our 
own day devote their chief attention. The moral is attended to 
the last of all. We think that the physical development should be 
systematically looked after in each youth that there may be strength 
for the long and arduous contest in the great theatre of life ; that 
there may be a sound body to stand the wear and tear of a sound 
mind, as well as a ttanus mens in corpore sano. 

For the professions, Divinity, Law, and Medicine, all admit the 
necessity of a liberal education, especially for the two former. In 
the other walks of life parents too generally think that a less 
generous training will suffice. No doubt, in a new country where 
all must be engaged in some occupation, the period of education 
must often be cut shoH. But we think that parents who can give 
their sons the most liberal education — in other words — the most 
efficient training for the fullest development of the physical, mental 
and moral powers of their natures, are unwise to enter them for 
the race in life without such preparation. We are in no way 
directly interested in McGill College, and, therefore, we can more 
freely suggest the importance of an efficient training for the sharp, 
fierce struggle in the great human life. 

The father should remember, too, that he is educating his son for 
his country as well as for his own future. A nation in the aggre- 
gate is what each member helps to make it. — Mo7itreal Daily News, 

4. HON. J. SANDFIELD MACDONALD'S SCHOOL 

REMINISCENCES. 

* 

At a dinner recently given to the Hon. Attorney-General Mac- 
donald. Premier of Ontario, he thus referred to his early school 
life:— 

'*This is a particularly proud day for me. Every member of 
my family is here present, and if I leave nothing else to them, I 
leave them them the legacy that I was esteemed and appreciated by 
my fellow countrymen. My friend, Judge Jarvis, has referred to 
my early life, and has very properly remarked that this is the 
oountry that offers the widest field to the industriousi or to a man 



of energy, if he only possesses a modicum of brains. — Gentlemen 
perhaps, with a small portion of the latter, I have been blessed 
with singular success and advantage. But to whom am I indebted 
for this ? To whom am I indebted for the kind testimonial I am 
receiving to-night ? You yourselves were the cause of it — ^you who 
have supported me through thick and thin. I see one over there 
staring me in the face now, Robert McLeilnan, and I see another 
there, (an unintelligible Gaelic name which provoked a roar of 
cheers). I see that they have to-day come forward to testify to 
their adherence to what they considered to be their duty, and if 
they have been put to that trouble it is their own fault, because if 
they had not backed me on that occasion I would not have been 
here to-night. It is true what the Judge states, that I arrived in 
Cornwall forty years ago next autumn. I engaged in the establish- 
ment of old Angus, whom I see in the comer there, and who was 
as ignorant of dry goods as he was of making a wheelbarrow. I 
served my time behind the counter, with my sleeves tucked up. 
But the Judge has told you that I was nut satisfied with that state 
of things. I went to the school here, which has had a reputation it 
may be proud of ever since the time of the late Bishop Strachan. 
It was the school that educated the Boultons, the McGills, and the 
Jarvises. In the school I entered, and there I had to strive with 
those who were able to be maintained by their parents. I worked 
against them at a great disadvantage, and would have succumbed 
but that I was cheered on by my venerable preceptor. Many others 
have struggled in that school of whom Camada should be proud. 
One of them particularly. He was one of the brightest and moat 
talented of the mer our eastern district can boast of. But 
providence has thought proper to take him away from his sphere of 
usefulness. Need I say that I refer to that ornament of the Bench, 
the late Chancellor Yankoughnet.-^Were Dr. Urquhart able to 
boast of no other pupil but that honourable gentleman, he might 
have retired on his laiurels. If that old gentleman had not sent 
me a letter of encouragement I would not have been here, as I wajs 
about to break down for want of means. This letter was writteoi in. 
1835, and with your permission I will read it. — There may be a 
little egotism in this, but I cannot help shewing what was thought 
of me by one who had the most perceptive idea of the ability of 
his pupils. This letter had the effect of making ijte bear up in my 
struggle with my superiors in position. Mr. Macdonald then read 
the following, which was received with great applause : 

* These certify that the bearer, Mr. John McDonald, was a pupil 
in the Eastern District School, from the 19th Nov. , 1832, to the 
23rd Dec. last ; that during that period liis industry and application, 
were close and assiduous, and that his progress in the several ^ 
branches of study, to which he directed his attention, was highly 
respectable, and vciy considerably exceeded what is usually made 
in the same space of time ; that the perseverance manifested in 
overcoming the difficulties to be encountered at the outset of a 
classical and mathematical education, called forth the particular 
rem^k and approval of his teacher, as indicating considerable 
energy of character, and as an earnest of future success in the 
prosecution of his studies. Moreover, that his general deportment 
during the same period, was most exemplary, and becoming, 
evincing at all times a kindly disposition towards his fellow students 
and a most respectful deference to* the discipline of the school ; 
and that, if the good opmion and good wishes of his teacher can 
on any occasion profit him, he is jusSy entitled to both. 

Given at Cornwall, this eighth day of April, 1835. 

H. URQUHART, Teacher of the E. D. SckooU* 

''I owe all the spirit of independence which I have maintained 
throughout my career, to my learning in that schjoL After I loft 
school I went into the study of the law, in the office of the late Mr. 
McLean. The speaker then referred to the subsequent elevation of 
Judge McLean to the office he held at his death. He said that 
reference had been made by the Chairman to the Family compact, 
but he (the Atty.-Gen.) said that whatever was said against them it 
must be acknowledged that they were gentlemen. It was true they 
always appointed their friends and relations to tibe fat offices under 
the Government. But others have since followed their example. 
It was a veiy natural failing ; but still it could not be denied that 
the Family Compact had acted, lived, and died as gentlemen* 
They had nearly all of them died poor, and had not disgraced the 
little town of Cornwall, of which he himself was so proud. 



5. THE INDIANS OF CANADA. 

THE SIX NATIONS — THEIR SITUATION AND EDUCATION. 

[From the Report ofConaul Blake to the American State I>epar^mmt.'\ 

Of all the tribes or bands of TTi«lmni| in Canada, the confederation 

known as the "Six Nations of the Grand Riyer/' containa tho 
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Iircest population. Their liiBtorical celebrity began with the 
earnest explorations of the Hudson Riyer, and their present 
advanced position also invests them with peculiar interest. In 1868 
their numbers were 279(5, and they annually increase They con- 
sist of portions of the kindred nations of the Mohawks, Senecas, 
Cayugas, Onondagas and Oneidas, who once inhabited the valleys 
on the rivers and lakes of Central New York, including the 
Mohawk and Genesee ; and were so powerful a confederacy that 
they not only overran the region afterward known as Upper 
Canada^ but carried their wars far and wide into the Western 
prairies. Their young men tested their bravery and endurance by 
expeditions against tnbes occupying remote Southern regions, and 
particularly against the Cherokees, whom they esteemed as foemen 
especially worthy of their best efforts. 

To the five nations already enumerated have been added the 
Tuscaroras, who, although at an early period they migrated from 
North Carolina, are shown by tradition and language to be of the 
aame original stock, and, when driven from their Southern hunting 
grounds, were admitted into the Confederacy, which from that 
time ceased to be " The Five," and was called " The Six Nations." 

These Indians residing on the Grand River, are the representa- 
tives and descendants of those aborigines of whom De Witt Clinton 
■aid they were peculiarly distinguished by ^' great attainments in 
polity, in negotiation, in eloquence, and in war." They form the 
ofganizAtion which eighty years before the American revolution 
held up their union as a political model to the English colonies. 

I deemed the present condition of these Indians worthy of close 
invesii^alion. Every facility for obtaining information regarding 
them was cheerfully afforded by their courteous ' * visiting superin- 
tendent, Mr. J. P. Gilkeson ; and, in company with him, I visited 
their principal school, and was present at one of their councils. 

About a mile from the town of Brantford we reached the Indian 
Khool-house, established by the New England Society. It is a 
plain, substantial threo-story building of brick, pleasantly situated 
on a farm comprising two hundred acres of fertile land. At the 
time of my visit the number of children in attendance, including 
both sexes, was eighty-two. They are taught, fbd and clothed at 
the expense of the society. None are admitted before the age of 
ten. The writing of several was very Vood, and tlieir examinations 
in spelling were highly creditable. There is no a;^ inpt to confer 
more than a plain English education, but proviHi.>u is made for 
eDOsecuiive advancements to higher schools if the proficiency 
attained seems to justifv them. The farmer of the establishment 
orefully instructs the boys in the work of the farm at all seasons 
of the year, taking a limited number with him into the fields and 
bams on all suitable occasions, and adopting specific work to each 
of them, subject to his inspection. 

I n^retted that horticultural instructions were not added to those 
of the resident farmer. At an expense almost nominal, a few 
ornamental trees, slirubs, and plants would increase the attractions 
of the temporary home and its lessons to the young Indians ; and 
hy adding a nursery garden, the children would also be instructed 
in the art of sowing, rearing, budding, and grafting the fruit trees 
adapted to the climate. Much present and agreeable interest would 
be excited, useful employment would be afforded, and permanent 
sod practical ideas of a beneficial kind would thus be carried to 
many Indian homes, and secure material and profitable results, 
while the productions of the garden and nursery would nearly or 
^te defray the expense of the undertaJcing. 

In addition to the common branches of education, the girls are 
aistmcted in the ordinary household work of the farm, including 
spuming and sewing by hand and on the machine. 

It was found impossible to secure attendance sufficiently regular 
without boarding the children in the establishment. The parents 
of many reside at considerable distances from it. It is unquestion- 
able that the influence exerted by the school has had a very bene- 
' 3al influence on the farms and homes of these Indians. 

In thia school two or tliree of the children were undistinguishable 

on whites, and many were evidently of mixed blood. I inquired 
from their teacher, who was a man of experience in other schools, 
whether, in receiving instruction, there was any applicable dillerence 
between the children of the two races. He thought that, of the 
two, the Indians were the quickest. 

Here no attempt is now made to teach the mechanical arts, 
although at one time this was done. The project was not abandon- 
ed because the Indian youths manifested an insuflicient aptitude 
for such reqtdrements. They preferred the independent life of 
fanneni to that of confined and systematic mechanics. 

The same remarkable **New England Society," already far ad- 
in the third centuiy of its benevolent anl useful labours, 
eight schools among the Indians of the Six Nations, 
two more schools in other parts of Ontario. It is a close 
tttpQcstion, and, in lome retpects^ little ia known of ii By an 



ordinance issued in 1649, during* the time of the British Common- 
wealth, it was constituted a corporation under the name of *' The 
President and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England. " Under the same authority ' ' general collections were 
made in all the counties, cities, towns and parishes in England and 
Vv ales,'' and lands were piu'chased with the money so collected. 
On the restoration, the objects of the company were declared to be 
not confined to New England, but to extend also to * * ibhe parts ad- 
jacent in America." 

The charter states the purpose of the society to be ''for the 
further propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ amongst the 
heathen natives in or^ear New Ens^land, and the parts adjacent in 
America, and for the better civilizing, educating, and instructing 
of the said heathen natives in learning and the knowledge of the 
true and only God, and in the Protestant religion already owned 
and publicly professed by many of them, and for the better 
encouragement of such others as shall embrace the same, and of 
their posterities after them, to abide and continue in and hold 
fast the said profession. 

Not far from the chief school established by this company, rises 
the spire of a neat and (quaint litle church, the oldest sacred edifice 
in the pn^vince of Ontario. It was built by Captain Brant and his 
brother Indians, who brought with them from the Mohawk valley, 
a large Bi})le and a silver set of comnumion plate, presented to 
them by '*the good Queen Anne," and yet cherislied as inalienable 
momentoes by the nation. The bell which called them to Clu'istian 
worship in the widemess of the Mohawk is yet retained for similar 
purposes on the Grand River. 

The council-house of the Six Nations is a new and commodious 
building, about twelve miles from Brantford. In the proceedings 
held wi^in it many of the old observances are yet retained. The 
chieftancies, at the times of peace, have been hereditary through 
the female line, but inherited not by the son of the chief, but the 
son or nominee of his daughter. The ancient office of fire-keeper 
is also continued. " The act and the symbol of the act were both 
in his hands. He summoned the cliiefs and actually lit the sacred 
fire at whose blaze their pipes were lighted." 

I found about sixty of the chiefs present. Three or four of the 
number could not be distinguished from whites ; but on the whole 
the Indian characteristics prevailed, and indicated less intermixture 
of races than might have been expected, after they had lived in 
proximity so long. In dress, cleanliness, intelligence, and other 
marks of condition and character, the assemblage was at least equal 
to that of an ordinary town meeting in a good agricultural 
region. Two old chiefs wore gaily coloured handkerchiefs as 
turbans, and had loose coats with sashes, but there were no other 
approaches to Indian costume. 

On all occasions of adequate importance, Mr. Gilkeson, as the 
visiting superintendent, presides. 

Before open discussion began, the chiefs ''put their heads 
together" in small knots or parties throughout the room and con- 
sulted carefully. The subsequent speakers in public understood to 
express the oi)inions thus formed in the minor circles. The pro- 
ceedings were in the language of the Six Nations, but an able 
interpreter officiated when necessary. 

The ancient and admirable characteristics of Indians in coimcil 
yet prevail. Even when highly educated, our own race seldom 
attains the absolutely unembarrassed fluency of language, the self- 
possessed and easy intonations and gestures, and the quiet and 
dignified courtesy which distinguished the speakers. They spoke 
with the elevated air of men who respect themselves and their 
hearers, To understand the full significance of such a scene, one 
must be an actual witness of it. 

Having been informed of my object in visiting them, they ap- 
pointed one of their number to address me. He did so through an 
interpreter, with equal ease, tact, and courtesy, and expressed the 
most friendly feelings, and a readiness to afford whatever informa- 
tion I might desire. When I had said a few words in reply ho 
commended me and my countrymen to the care of the Great Spirit, 
and gave me to understand that he was deputed on behalf of the 
assembled cliiefs to shake hands with me. He did so, gracefully 
and cordially, apparently unconscious that the precedent might 
sometimes be advjintageously adopted by assemblages more numer- 
ous and important, 

After the formal meeting was over, a few Indians addressed me 
through one of their own number and an interpreter, informing 
me that they were pagans, and yet adhered to their ancient institu- 
tions ; holding the same opinions and practising the same observ- 
ances regarding religion and the Great Spirit as had been handed 
down to them tlirouiih their fovefatlioi-s from time immemorial or 
prehistoric. Like the other members of these nations, they knew 
of the President or Great Father, and expressed pleasure in having 
seen a citizen of tiie United States. They assured me that 
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although they differed on many points from the present majority of 
the people of their confederacy, they believed that the Grekt Spirit 
required them to do right toward all men, and said that they 
endeavoured to inculcate and practice this golden rule. 

The number of pagan Indians among the Six Nations on this 
reservation is about six hundred. Those who profess Christianity 
are chiefly Episcopalians, Methodists and BajjtistSj'but a few are 
Plymouth Brethren. 

I returned to Hamilton more deeply impressed than before witli 
a sense of the capability of tlie Indian for civilization, and yet 
more clearly cognizant of the slow and almost imperceptible 
degrees by which alone an Indian population can ever be actually 
absorbed by our o^vn race. 

1. THE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT. 

Charles Forbes de Tryon, Comte do Montalembert, was bom in 
London, on the 10th of March, I8I0. His father. Marc Beni Mario 
de Montalembert, served in the army of Conde, and subsequently 
in the British anny, with great credit, having acted during the 
Spanish campaign on the staff of tlie Duke of Wellington. The 
son was educated in the best schools in Paris, and before he was 
twenty years of age had written a small work on Sweden, which ^- 
troduced him to tlie literary cii'cles of tlie metropolis, and led to an 
acquaintance with Guizot. From this time he began to gain noto- 
riety for his liberal views on religion and politics, and in 1830 was 
associated with Lacordaire in the establishment of the Democratic 
and Ultramontane journal L^Atenir. 

The doctrines of this publication came under the censorship of 
the Roman See, and during the examination Montalembert and his 
follow editors went to Rome to plead their own cause. They met 
with very little success, and in the course of another year L^Ave7iir 
was given up. Its founders did not, however, abandon their liberal 
ideas, but in conjunction with de Caux, established a free Catholic 
school, in which they continued to disseminate the opinions which 
they had adopted. Tliis was soon closed by the police, and its di- 
rectors arraigned before one of the inferior tribunals of Paris for 
violation of the ordinances on public instruction. In the meantime 
Montalembert's father, who had been raised to tlie Peerage, in 1819, 
died, and he succeeded to his title in June, 1831. , He then availed 
himself of the privileges of his rank, and had the case transferred 
to the Court of Peers, where he conducted his own defence. Not- 
witlistanding a brilliant speech which he delivered on that occasion, 
the youthful Comte was condemned to pay a flne of 100 francs. 
For several years thereafter he devot^jd himself to a study of the 
history of the Middle ages, and in 183G published a legendary Life 
of St. Elizabeth^ of Hmigary, Duchess of Thuringia, with a historical 
introduction. An essay, JDu Vandalisme et du Catholicisme da/ns 
Us Arts appeared in 1840, and from tnat time forward Montalem- 
bert became well known as a powerful writer on the religious and 
political questions of the time. In 1840 his age entitled him to the 
rights and privileges of a member of the Chamber of Peers, and he 
frequently took part in tlie debates of that body, generally -espous- 
ing the cause of the Church when any controversy arose in which 
its interests were involved. When the debates occurred in 1843, 
' concerning the relations of Church and State, he issued his Manifesie 
Catholiqne, and became the recognized leader of the Catholic Party. 
On the breaking out of the revolution in 1848, he issued an address, 
in which he avowed himself in favour of a Republic, and was elect- 
ed a Deputy in the Constituent Assembly for the Department of 
Doubs. He did not, however, act with the extreme Democrats, but 
preserved a moderate course, growing more and more conservative 
as events progressed. He opposed the admission of Louis Napoleon, 
and voted against the new Constitution, at the same time support- 
ing the Bill for the restriction of tlie Pressr Being returned to the 
Assembly a second time by the Department of Doubs and Cotes du 
Nord, he engaged in some brilliant forensic contests with Victor 
Hugo, and in June, 1851, had a famous debate with that great ora- 
tor and author on the revision of the Constitution. He continued 
his hostility against Louis Napoleon, and after the coup d'etat , pro- 
tested against the imprisonment of the Deputies. He remained in 
the Legislative Body until 1857, since which time he has lived 
mostly in retirement, engaged on important literary works. He 
contributed frequently to the columns of the Correspondent ^ and for 
an article published in that journal on the 25th of October, 1858, 
entitled, " A Debate on India in the English Parliament," in which 
he drew some invidious comparisons between England and France, 
he was prosecuted and sentenced to six months' imprisonment and 
a fine of three thousand francs, which penalties, however, were re- 
mitted by the Emperor. Besides important contributions to the 



Revue des Deux Mondes and the Encylopedie Catholiq;ue. .Montalem- 
bert has published several books since the efforts of his early man- 
hood. Chief among these are Des Interets CatJwligues aux XIX. 
Siede, (1852 ;) UAvenir Folitique de VA^tgleterre, (1855 ;) Pie IX. 
et Lord Palmerston, (1866 ;) Les Ma^iuels de VOccklentf depues SaitU 
Benoi Jusq la Saint Bernard (18G0 ;) Le Fere Lacordaire, (1862 ;) 
VEglise Libre dans VEtat Libre, (1863 ;) and Le Pape et le Poloyne, 
(1864. ) Several of these works have been translated into English. 
As a leader of the Liberal Roman Catholic Party in France, the 
Comte de Montalembert occupied a large share of attention for 
many years ; but had latterly passed somewhat from public notice. 



2. GEORGE D. PRENTICE, ESQ. 

Geo. D. Prentice, the distinguished poet and journalist, died re- 
cently at his residence in Louisville, Ky. Prentice was long known 
as one of the keenest wits on the American press, his skill as a para- 
graphist being altogether extraordinary. - His genial humour and 
sterling honour commanded for him the respect even of his political 
opponents. He was bom in Preston, Conn., in December, 1802. 
At the age of seventeen, he entered Brown's University, whence he 
graduated in 1823. Immediately after leaving college, he entered 
upon the study of the law, supporting himself by teaching school at 
Hartford. In 1828, having abready attracted notice by the grace 
and piquancy of his style as a writer in various periodicals, among 
which was The Connecticut Mirror, of which he was the editor in 
1825, he associated himself ivith Jolin G. Whittier, in the publication 
of the New Eiigland WeeJcly Bei^iew, a journal then widely popular, 
and remained as one of its editors for about two years. He next 
engaged as a writer for the Louisville Journal. This was in 1830. 
The proprietors were not slow to discover that in young Prentice 
they had secured a master journalist, and accordingly on the very 
day the chair of the chief editor became vacant, they insisted on hia 
taking control of the paper. Under his charge, the Journal became 
the leading paper of the West. Its gracefully written editorials, its 
spicy paragraphs in which tlie topics of the day were epigrammatized, 
its keen, cutting sarcasm, its wit and satire which cropped out in 
every line, made it peculiarly popular among all classes of people. 
In addition to his editorial labours on the Journal Mr. F^r^ntioe 
wrote much for other periodicals. His poems, of which he wrote 
many, were nearly all first printed in tho Jourtial, were eztensiTely 
copied, but never collected in a volume. That which he alwajra 
looked upon as his best, and which, indeed, in depth of pathos, 
beauty of rhythm, and wealth of imagery has but few equals in any 
language, is his ** Closing Year," written for the Journal in 1849. 



1. LAST YEAR AND THIS. 

The book is eloped — no longer mine 
Thoufi^h I have marked it thro' and thzo* 
Scribbling my name, as children do ; 

And blots o'er all the page divine 
From end to end bestrew. 

I turn its pages tadly o'er — 
The story that I might hare writ, 
Illumed m gold and colors fit, 

Alas 1 is done for ever more — 
I cannot alter it. 

Another volmne now is here — 

Its vacant pages lie before me ; 

A voirue foreshadowing cree{>eUi o'er me — 
It fillotn me with doubt and fear, 
This hidden mystery. 

The future history of my soul 
Shows through the mist a crowd of da]rs, 
On which with efforts vain I g^aze,. 

And dangers that conceal the goal 

Their shadowy forms upraise. 

It bowi me down this painful thought : 

Perforce continually I 

Must fill up this great diary. ^ 

Just as I toiled, and wept, and wrought. 
Last year so fruitlessly. 

Oh ! that I might the task resign. 

In which I miserably fail ! 

Are ^urer, subtler, might avail 
In tracmg out each finer Hne, 
Each difficulty detail 
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No ! for as on the tracklefls deep 
The seaman writes while journeying on. 
The Master gives to every one 

A book to write, a log to keep — 
There is excuse for none. 

But stay — who gave this work to me? 

Is He a taskmaster severe, 

Whose dark imbendin^ brows I fear, 
like one whom truant children flee, 

When they perceive him near? 

Kemembraaces in rushing tide, 

Kesis^Jessly my fears overflow; 

The echoes of a voice I know. 
That bade me in his love confide, 

Bound back to answer, 'No.* 

Yes, He will teach me how to write 
This mystic book with letters fair ; 
And may His name Ulumined Uiere, 
On every page in golden light 

Ai wisdom's cro.vn appear. 

— Sunday at Home. 
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2. LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE. 

little wordfly not eloquent speeches nor sermons ; little deeds, not 
miradefl nor battles, nor one great act, nor mighty martyrdoms 
make up the Christian life. The little constant sunbeam, not the 
lightning, the waters of Siloam, '' that go softly,'' on the meek mis- 
sion ol refreshment, not '' the waters of rivers, great and mighty, 
mahing down in torrent noise," are true symbols of a holy life. 
And then, attention to the little duties of the day and hour, in pub- 
He tranjsactions, or private dealings, or family arrangements ; to the 
little words and tones ; little benevolence, forbearance, or tender- 
neaa, little plans of quiet kindness and thoughtful consideration for 
others ; punctuality, and method, and true aim in the ordering of 
each day — ^these are the active developments of holy life, the rich 
and divine mosaics of wbich it is composed. 
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3. THE LITTLE GIKL AND HER COPY. 

A little girl went to a writing school. When she saw her copy, 
with every line so perfect, " I can never write like that," she said. 

She looked steadfastly at the straight and round Imes, so slim 
and graoefuL Then she took up her pen and timidly put it on the 
paper. Her hand trembled ; she drew it back ; she stopped, stud- 
ied the copy, and began again. ** I can but try," said the little 
girl ; ** I htlII do as well as I can." 

She wrote half a page. The letters were crooked. What more 
eonld we expect from a first effort ? The next scholar stretched 
across her desk, *' What scraggy things you make!" Tears filled 
the little eirl'p eyes. She dreaded to have the teacher see her 
book. ^* He will be angry with me and scold," she said to herself. 

Bat when the teacher came and looked, he smiled. '* I see you are 
trying, my tittle girl," he said, kindly, ^^ and that is enough for me." 

She took courage. Again and again she studied the beautiful 
copy. She wanted to know how every line went, how every letter 
WIS rounded and made. Then she took up her pen and began to 
viite. She wrote carefully, with the copy always before her. But 
! what alow work it was ! Her letters straggled here, they 
crowded there, and some of them looked every way. 

The little girl trembled at the step of the teacher. '^ I am afraid 
yon will find fault with me," she said ; *' my letters are not fit to be 
an the same page with the copy. " 

'* I do not find fault with you," said the teacher, '* because I do 
not look BO much at what you do, as at what you aim and have the 
heart to do. By reaUy trying you make a little improvement everv 
day I and a little improvement every day will enable you to reach 
excellence by and bv." 

" Thank you, sir, ' said the tittle girl ; and thus encouraged, she 
took up her pen with a greater spirit of apptication than before. 

And so it is with the dear children who are trying to become like 
Jesus. Qod has given us a heavenly copy. He has given us his 
dear Son ** for an example, that we should follow his steps." '* He 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth." " He is 
altogether lovely," and " full of grace and truth." And when you 
study his character, *' I can never, never, reach that," you say ; 
" I can never be like Jesus." 

God does not expect you to become tike his dear Son in a min- 
ute, or a day, or a year ; but what pleases him is that you should 
love him and try to follow his example. It is that temper which 
lielps you ^to grow, day by day, tittle by tittle, unto his likeness, 
vhieh God desires to see. God sees you try. God loves you for 
tzyxng, and he will give his Holy Spirit to help you. — 8y/nday 
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4. THE DUTIFUL SON. 

A class of six boys were caUed to recite. Five were hansomely 
dressed and carried gold watches ; the sixth wore patched clothes, 
and when he wanted to know the time, had to glance at Mr. 
Graham's clock in the comer. 

" Who is he ?" asked a visitor of Mr. Graham, when the class had 
passed from the room. 

" Which one ?" 
The one who wiU make his mark ; the poor one, to be sure." 
Ah ! Why, Judge, he is Jones Brown, the son of a labouring 
man. He is as honest and persevering a boy as ever the sun shone 
on." 

*' I thought so. His address, if you please." 

Mr. Graham gave it without question, though he wondered what 
the odd judge was about to do. Mr. and Mrs. Brown and six 
children were surprised at tea table that evening by a caU from the 
stranger. Jones remembered him as the visitor to the school room. 
In five minutes he had told his errand. He was Judge Rood, of 
Acton, he had taken a fancy to Jones ; would Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
give the boy to him to be educated as a lawyer in his office ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown were speechless with detight. Jones clasp- 
ed his hands gratef uUy. Arrangements were speedily made. Jones 
had but a month longer to stay at Mr. Graham's school. Then I 
ah, the glorious then ! 

Jones was a Christian, anxious every day to serve Christ with 
his whole mind, soul and body. Just now his heart was fairly 
dancing with joy that God had seemed to open before him such a 
bright future. Already his tittle trunk stood packed in the loft 
chamber. Brothers and sisters gathered about him daily, with 
tittle scraps of talt about what they should do without him. The 
five hansomely dressed boys at Mr. Graham's no longer sneered at 
his patched clothes or hard hands ; it was possible that he might 
be a judge himself some day. In view of this they coidd con- 
descend to treat him civilly. Jones cared tittle for aU this. 

Just a week before he was to go to Judge Hood a fire happened 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Brown, while helping some one to 
escape was liimself kiUed. Mrs. Brown, broken-hearted, died, and 
Jon^s, on the day he was to have gone to Judge Rood, stood in the 
midst of his family the only protector of brothers and sisters. 
What was his duty ? He looked into the eyes of each of the help- 
less ones, and, with a trembting step, went up to his tittle loft 
chamber. The children could hear him walk to and fro ; then 
came a silence. Jimmy peeped through a crack in the door ; Jones 
was on his knees. Presently he came down, wrote a letter, and 
took it to the office ; then he walked down the street straight to 
Mr. Jordan's machine shop. 

** WiU you hire me, Mr. Jordan V* 

** Why, I thought you were to be the young judge." 

** That is past ; my family need me." 

" Why, bless you, brave boy, I'd make work if I hadn't it ; but 
here it ties plenty, and I'U give you royal wages." 

** Thank you, sir. Can I come to-day ?" 

** To-day ! was there ever such a boy ? Yes, in two hours." 

** In two hours then ; good bye tiU that time," said Jones, not a 
muscle of his face showing the sad heart within. 

** God wiU bless that boy," thought Mr. Jordan, wiping his eyes. 

God did bless him even in this life. For years, without a 
murmur, he worked in that machine shop, tiU the youngest child 
in his father's family was able to care for himself. Then, every 
difficulty pushed out of the way, Jones went back to study. Help- 
ing hands were held out aU round, and to-day Jones Brown stands 
a ; monument to the blessedness of obedience to that command. 
" Honour thy father and thy mother. " — Syinday School Visitor. 

5. NECESSITY OF LABOR 

Yes ! we should all have our work to do — work of some kind. 
I do not look upon him as an object of compassion who finds it in 
hard manual labor, so long as the frame is not overtasked, and 
springs, after rest, with renewed vigor to its toil. Hard labor is a 
source of more pleasure in a great city in a single day, than aU 
which goes by the special name of pleasure throughout the year. 
We must aU have our task. We are wretched without it. Him 
we cati *' man of pleasure" makes a sort of business of his pleasure ; 
has a routine and method in his dissipations, dines out, and visits 
with the same unwillingness. Even the poet, the most luxurious 
of mortals, who feeds on thought deticiously, must make of his mur- 
muring honey-work a task and occupation. He nms out into some 
charming sotitude to gaze about him, and utter melodious verse ; 
but if he cannot convert those loose papers in his desk into some- 
thing he can caU work, his beautiful sotitude wiU soon lose its 
charms. Mountain, or lake, or vaUey, it will be aU flat and arid 
as the desert. 
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SSbd, 27th. Snow, 2nd, 9th, 12th, 14th, 17th— 20th, 27th, 28th. Fog, 14th. 
Bain, 14th, 17th, 18th, 27th. Sleighing good nearly all the month. Great 
hail stoim began early in morning on Sunday, 27th, and ceased about 1 
P.M., depth about 4 inches. A cdrrespondii^ storm occurred last year, on 
Sunday, 14th February. 

Smoos. — On 2nd, lunar halo in evening. Hail, 14th, 27th. Wind storm, 
17th. Fogs, 14th, 17th. Snow, 1st, 9th, 10th, 12th, 14th. Kain, 14th, 17tb, 
27th. . Yery little rain or snow this month. The lowest temperature thiH 
winter was on 21st: — 3^.3. Siace that date the .observer states "there has 
been * great deal of sickness in botii town and ooimtry. Diseases of the 
throat and lungs, inflammation of the eyes, and a peculiar form of remittent 
fever, of a very obstinate character, are very prevalent just now." '*0n Sun- 
day, 27th, we were visited with an ice storm ; trees and everything out of 
doocsw^ere covered with a coat of ice about half an inob thick, the icy coat- 
ing stiil remaining on 2nd March. There have been three severe ice storms 
daring the last eight years; one peculiar feature of this storm is the forma- 
tion of ice stalagmites; these inverted icicles cover the surface, many of them 
six in<^iee lon^, and are without any visible nucleus. Possibly hail stones 
are the nuclei." 

WUTDSOB.— Lunar halo on 7th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th. Wind 
itanns, 10th, 12th. Fog, 5th. Snow, 10th, 14th, 17th, 19th, 24th, 28th. 
Bain on 14th, 17th, 26th, 27th. 

VIIL MucAtioml MnUUiqttut. 

"Mmkhsq in aid of McGell ColLios.— At a meeting in aid of McGill 



CoUcge, Jndge Day, Chancellor of the University, explained that the Col- 
lege abaohitely required an increase of funds, and that in the shape of a 
pexnument endowment. All hopes of effectual aid from Grovemment had to 
be abandoned; and though from time to time relief had come from volun- 
tary aonroes, which helped them over a difficulty, that difficulty was con- 
timially recuning. The College still possessed a considerable extent of 
valnable land in the grounds on which it stood, from the sale of which it 
eoold realize a large amount ; but there were very strong objections to a 
former diminution of the grounds. The funds at the disposal of the College 
had been, as all knew, faithfully applied, and a fiiEt-class university had 
been established ; but the salaries of the professors were inadequate, and 
there waa need for additional branches to fit it for enlaiged usefulness. 
Unrrersity education is more and m<»:e prized, and the liberality and ability 
ef the citizens of Montreal were probably greater than at any former time. 
To coltivafce the habit of giving is the highest exercise and purest enjoyment 
ef the human mind, and it is a habit which can be cultivated. One point he 
would throw out for o^nsideration, namely, to provide in connection with 
thia College for the higher education ol women. This subject had attracted 
the attention of similar institutions in the United States, Britain and Upper 
Canada; and it was worthy of consideration whether, in connection with a 
movement for the increase of funds, regard should not be had to it. Henry 
Lyman, Ssq., the chaiiman, alluded in feeling terms to the comparative 
apathy of this community concemisg education. In any State of the Union 
mocfa laiger support would have been forthcoming for a university. Prin- 
cipal Dawaon said he had come to McGill College under the impression that 
it had sufficient means to sustain itself on a respectable footing ; but he 
found that a subecriptfon of £15,000 had to be raised in order to establish 
the Facoi^ of Arts on a fair scale, and even then the salaries were so small 
tbat they ran the risk of losing their professors. Then they had not the 
Bieaoa to erect a library, and but for Mr. Molson's liberality he did not 
know how they could have got on at alL Again, the professors were each 
a«mg two men*B work, and either their duties would have to be divided, or, 
M they grew older, the double duties could not be proi>erly performed. The 
College iJflo needed funds to add prof essoishipe and lectures for various 
Inochee of instruction, such as other colleges were adding, and bursaries 
veK very neoessaiy. Other colleges have them, and if McGlll College had 
30 seholanhips of $120 each at its disposal, there would, he thought, be 60 
wyKtifttt^ students attracted to it. Donations might be made to endow 
chain or acholarships, or for specific objects, such as a botanic garden, 
filK»y, )i(c., and these chairs and scholarships, or objects, might each be 
r^i^ by the name of its founder. In order to endow the College upon a 
Ebcnl scale, there should be $250,000 nosed at tMs time ; but it had been 
%ieed that if $150,000 were raised, the present grounds would be secured in 
papeiuity from alienation, and this he believed was the wish of all interested 
IB the College, as well as the citizens generally. Principal Dawson then 
lead letters from several parties who could not attend the meeting, but who 
I^sdged themselves to aid the present effort to raise an adequate endowment. 
One of these, from Mr. Wm. Molson, said he would do his part; and an- 
olh« from Mr. Thomas Workman, M.P., offered $5,000 to secure the 
CoDige gcoandi from fwther diminutiony an announcement whioh elicited 



much applause. Some other letters pledged $500 each. Bev. Dr. Jenkini 
then moved the first resolution as follows : — " That the growth of this coun- 
try in political importance, and the increase of the Protestant population 
have rendered necessary a change and enlargement in the provisions for its 
advancement iii knowledge and mental culture ; and that an increase is re- 
quired in the means we have hitherto possessed for giving to our youth a 
Uberal scholastic training.*' He eulogized the liberality of Americans in 
endowing collegiate institutions, but he thought there were as wealthy mea 
in Montreal as in most cities, and to suppose they could not raise $150,000 
or $250,000 would be a reflection upon them which they would not like. A 
brief detailed statement phould be prepared, showing what ui wanted to put 
this institution in the most efficient condition so as to attract students from 
all quarters, and with this to go upon, the money could, he thought, soon be 
raised. This is the Protestant University not only of Montreal, but of 
Lower Canada, and Protestants possess much more than half of all the tax- 
able property of this city. If upwards of $100,000 could be raised for Queen'a 
College, Kingston, by a single denomination, surely the whole Protestant 
population could easily raise the very moderate sum now asked by the Col- 
lege. Bev. Geoige Douglas moved the second resolution as follows :«- 
'* That with a view to meet the educational wants above referred to, the 
present endowment of McGill University ought to be increased so as to 
place it on a footing of permanent independence, and enable it to extend its 
work according to the requirements of the time and upon an equality with 
educational institutions abroad." Not only is a very large proportion of the 
property in the hands of Protestants, but the means of accumulating pro^ 
perty — ^the money making powers— was in their hands. The merchant 
princes of Montreal had the power, and he believed they had the will, to 
establish this College on a worthy foundation. Montreal had contributed 
$10,000 for Victoria College, an institution with which thiacity has only a 
nominal connection, and for our own university there would, doubtless, be 
an adequate effort made. Mr. T. M. Taylor, in seconding the resolution, 
said that when an effort was made for this College a number of years ago, 
he thought it was only a beginning, but it stopped there. Yery few liberal 
gifts had been made since, and no bequests had been left to it. So far from 
being surprised that Montreal had done so much for the College, he was sur- 
prised that it had done so little. The attention of men of means should be 
attracted more and more to the support of this institution, both by gifts and 
by sending their sons to it, to secure the invaluable advantages which it can 
confer, l^e third resolution was moved by Rev. Mr. Cordner as follows : — 
'* That an appeal be made to those interested in the cause of higher educa. 
tion for their aid and contributions toward the important object of increanng 
the endowment of McGill College, and that a committee be appointed to 
take up names for promoting such appeal and for obtaining subscriptions.*' 
This, Mr. C. said, is the practical part of the meeting, and it should not be 
difficult to carry it out. The President of Harvard said if any young man 
desirous of learning came within the walls of that University, he will not 
need to go away untaught, and it should be so here. Education is one of the 
highest objects that can engage the human mind. To make it free and 
general is the greatest social interest. He had no fear but that McGill 
College would be nobly sustained. Besides its own work, it is educating the 
people of Montreal in giving, which is the highest branch of human educa- 
tion. The first degree was taken in the former subscription of $60,000. Our 
second should be taken now in a subscription of $150,000, and the third de- 
gree would come in due time. Protestants bavf) not been sufficiently careful 
of their own interests and institutions in Lower Canada. If they had McGill 
College would never have been straitened. Mr. Cordner said he was glad to 
hear the subject of higher education for women mentioned by the Chancel- 
lor, and hoped provision for it would in some way be made. Mr. Dougall 
asked permission to submit on his own responsibility, a resolution in further- 
ance of some remarks of the Chancellor at the beginning of the meeting, 
concerning higher education for women. This resolution was to the follow- 
ing effect : — ** That the College authorities be requested to consider the pro- 
priety of making provision for higher educati<m for girls or women in 
connection with McGill University, in order to supply a great and much felt 
want in the community, and to aid the present subscriptions for a permanent 
endowment." Mr. D. said that when at Vassar College commencement 
last summer, he had seen a class of ladies graduate with as high attainments 
as those of the regular Universities, and he grieved to think that his coimtry 
afforded no such advantages. The nearest approach was the Normal School 
(for where else could ladies have such lectures as these), but a pledge to 
teach was required, which shut out the public generally from that scbooL 
Whilst all the means and appliances for the higher education of women, as 
well as men, were provided here, and could be used for both sexes with little 
or no incxease of expense, they were, «a f ar as oonoemed one seZf ronning to 
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waste, and that sex could nowhere obtain a real college education in Canada. 
He had been in Ann Arbor year before last, visiting the largest University 
on this continent, the President of which was at that time entirely opposed 
to permitting female students to attend ( 'ollege ; but what was the case to- 
day? The doors of that University were thrown open to women, and so it 
was now in some of the first colleges of the old and new worhls. Wherever 
you go abroad you hear McGill College highly spoken of. But why is this ? 
Because it has hitherto kept on the top of the wave of progress, and that 
wave now sets towards throwing open colleges to women. Let not McGill 
now lag behind. He was convinced that the public mind is ripe for this 
change, and that its popularity would greatly aia the present effort to endow 
the CoUege adequately. Dr. Wilkes said this was a subject which had occu- 
pied a good deal of his attention, and which he regarded as of very great 
importance. Several gentlemen spoke conversationally in favor of it, and 
the resolution passed unanimously. — Witness. 

i^OVELL'S 

Dominion and Provincial Directories. 

To be PuhUshed in October, 1870. 

"W'OTICE. — Learning that my name has been unwarrantably used in con- 
■^ nection with Directories now being canvassed in the Provinces, and 
entirely distinct from my works, and that in other cases it has been stated 
that my Directories have been abandoned, I would request those desiring to 
give a preference to my works to see that persons representing themselves as 
acting for me are furnished with satisfactory credentials. 

JOHN LOVELL, Publisher, 
Montreal, March, IG, 1870. 

LOVELL'S DIRECTORIES. 

IT is intended to make these DIIIECTOKIES the most complete and 
correct ever issued on this continent. They are not being prepared by 
correspondence, but by PERSON AJj CANVASS, from door to iiooi% of mv 
own Agents for the requisite information. I have now engaged on the work 
in the several Provinces, Forty men and Twenty horses. These are engaged 
mainly on the towns and villages off the Railway and Steamboat routes, 
important places on the lines being held till the completiim of the former, to 
admit of correction to latest date. 

I anticipate issuing, in October next, the CANADIAN DOMINION 
DIRECTORY, and SIX PROVINCIAL DIRECTORIES, which wiU 
prove a correct and f\?ll index to the DOMINION OF CANADA, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, and PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, and a combined 
Gazeteer, Directory and Hand Book of the six Provinces. 

SUBSCRIPTION TO DOMINION DIRECTOEY. 

Dominion of Canada Subscribers, $12 Cy. 

United States do 12 Gold. 

Great Britain and Ireland do £3 Stg. 

Prance Germany, &c. do 1 £;3 Stg. 

8UB8CBIl»nON TO PROVINCIAL DIRECTORIES : 

Province of Ontario Directory, 1870-71 $4 00 

Province of Quebec Directory, 1870-71 4 00 

Province of Nova Scotia Directory, 1870-71 ., 3 00 

Province of New Brunswick Directory, 1870-71 3 00 

Province of Newfoundland Directory, 1870-71 2 00 

Province of Prince Edward Island Directory, 1870-71 2 00 

No money to be paid until each book is delivered. 

Rates of ADVERTISING will be made known on application to 

JOHN LOVELL, PvJblisher. 

Montreal March, 16, 1870. 

APiPLETONS' JOURNAL 

OF 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART, 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 

"DEGAN April 3, 1869, and is now just completing its first year. In that 
-^ brief period it has made an extended reputation as one of the foremost 
periodicals of the age, and as combining art and literature, entertainment 
and instruction, more effectually than any of its comi^etitors. 

B88ATS UPON LITERART AND SOCIAL TOPICS ; POPULAR SCIENCE ; SKETCHES OF 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE; SHORT STORIES; DISCUSSIONS UPON ART, 
BOOKS AND KINDRED THEMES; POEMS BY OUR FOREMOST 
POSTS, AND PAPERS UPON ALL THE VAIUOUS SUB- 
JECTS THAT PERTAIN TO THE PURSUITS AND 
RECREATIONS OF THE PEOPLE, WHE- 
THER OF TOWN OR COUNTRY. - 



Form an important feature in the plan of the Journal. Every number is 
illustrated, and many are accompanied by either a Pictorial Supplement on 
some popular theme, a Steel Engraving, or a large Cartoon engraved on 
wood. 

Appleton's Journal has, in its first year, printed Articles, Stories, Es- 
says, Poems, etc., from the following distinguished writers: W. C. Bryant, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Anthony TroUope, Professors Huxley, Tyndall, Foster; 
Herbert Spencer, Bayard Taylor, Maria J. Mcintosh, T. B. Thorpe, Dr. H. 
M. Beard, Dr. Thomas Laycock, John Eiske, Professors Bain, Maury, 
Scheie de Vere; G. S. Hillard, Alice Cary, Phebe Cary, Victor Hugo, Ed- 
mund About, George Sand, R. H. Stoddard, Elizabeth Stoddard, Dr. I. I, 
Hayes, Dr. H. W. Bellows, Dr. Samuel Osgood, Annie Thomas, Caroline 
Chesebro, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, E. L. Youmans, Paul H. Havne, John 
Esten Cooke, George M. Towle, Dr. W, A. Hammond, George tVakeman, 
C. E. Beecher, Carl Benson, Henry Coppee, Eugene Benson, C. L. Brace, 
S. S. Cox, Prosper Merimee, Erkman-Chatrain. During theyear 1870, Ap- 
pleton's Journal wiU publish a new gtory from the pen of Charles Dickens 
and Anthony TroUope^ 



Terms for 1870.— Price,'10 cents per number ; or $41 per annum, in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions received for twelve, six or three months. 

For Five Subscriptions, and remittance of $20, an extra copy, one year, 
gratis ; for Fifteen Subscriptions, and $50, an extra copy gratis. 

Any one procuring Ten Subscriptions, and^remitting $40, will be entitled 
to select as premiums the following : any two volumes of "Ai)pletonfl* An- 
nual Cyclopaedia" (price $10); the * 'Comprehensive Dictionaiy of the Bible" 
and Bickmore's "Travels in the "East- Indian Archipelago" (price"$10); any 
five volumes of Appletons' Illustrated Library of Romance, Dound'in cloth. 
(price $10; the Works of Charles Dickens, boimd in cloth (price $10.50); the 
Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (price $10.50); or other books in our Cata- 
logue, published by us, bound in cloth or paper, amounting at retail 'price to 
$10. The' books to be sent by express, at the subscriber's expense. , 

41^ Appletons' Journal is sdso issued in monthly parts, price 50 oenta 
each, or $4.50jper annum, in advance. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
f 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 
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3000 Pictorial riustrfttlons. 
10,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS. 1,840 PAGES QUARTO. 
/^ LAD to add my testimony in its favour. 

TTJ very Schalar knows its valnt. 

-^-^ [W. H. Prescott, the Historian.] 

nn he most complete Dictionary of the Jjanguage. 

-^ [Dr. Dick, of Scotland.] 

THE best guide of Students of our Language. 
[JohnG. Whittier.] 
XITe will transmit his [name to latest posterity. 

-^-^ [Chancellor Kent.] 

1^] tymological part surpasses anjrthing by earlier labourers. 

[George Bancroft.] 
L> EARING relation to Language Principia does to Philosophy. 
-JL3 [Elihu Burritt.] 

1^] xcels all others in defining Scientific terms. 

{President Hitchcock.] 
Qo far as I know, the best defining Dictionary." 

[Horace Mann. 
^ I ^ ake it altogether, the surpassing work. 

[Smart, the English Orthcepist.] 

A necessity to eveiy intelligent family. Student, teacher and professional 
man. What library is complete without the best English Dictionary ? 

WEBSTER'S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTiqNARY. 

1,040 PAGES OCTAVO; 600 ENGRAVINGS. 

The work is really a gem of a Dictionary — ^just the thing for the million. 
— Ameri^4in Educational Monthly. 
PubUshed by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by aU Booksellers in Canada and the United States. 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 

'* A Repository of Fashion^ Pleasure, and Instraction. 

A Supplement, containing numerous full-sized Patterns of useful articleB 
accompanies the paper every fortnight, and occasionally an elegant Colored 
Fashion Plate. 

Harper's Bazaar contains 16 foBo pages, of the size of Hahfeb^s 
Weekly, printed on superfine calendered paper, and is published weekly. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS-1870. 

TERMS: 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, one year ^..$4 00 

H^VRPER'S BAZAR, one year ^...$4 00 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, w Bazaar, toUl be lup- 
plied gratis for every cUib of Five Subscribers, a^ $4 00 cachy in one remit- 
tance ; or. Six Copies for S20 00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harpkr'b Magazine, Weekly, and Bazaar, to one 
address, for one year, $10 00 ; or, two of Harper's periodicals, to one address^ 
Jor one year, $7 00. Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's Weekly or Baza^vr, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, for $7 00 each A compleU 
Set of the Weekly, comprising Thirteen Volumes, sent on receipt of cash 
at the rate of $525 per vol., freight at expense of purchaser. Volume XIH. 
ready January 1st, 1870. • 

The postage on Harper's WSekly or Bazaar is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the subscriber's post office. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 

HuNTu, Son d( Oo., PwnTus, 86 Am>188 Eaoi 0v. Wwn, Torohto. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITOEV AND ITS ASSAILANTS. 
So much has been written and eaid by interested parties 
(gainst onr Educ^ional Depositoij, that we deem it desimble 
to give eome apace to the snbject, vith a view to consider the 
Fuions objectione which have been ui^;ed agtunst it 

PosmoK AND Objects of the Depository. 
Previously to doing so, it is proper to state what is the posi- 
tion which the Depository occupies in connection with our 
f^Btem of public instmctioc, and what are its objects. It forms 
ft neceesary, though subordinate, feature in that system, and 
cannot, and should not, be viewed apart from it, — as its exist- 
ence depends entirely upon that of the school system itself. It 
is (he only source of supply to the schools of maps, charts, 
■ppsntuB, prize and library books. It, or some equally efficient 
imtnuaentality for its special object, is as essential to the 
growth and prosperity of our schools, as is the Normal School 
for the training of teachers. The one provides effective work* 
men for instmcting and training our youth, the other furnishes 
these workers with the necessai? tools and appliances of their 
profession, and furnishes them of the best material and at the 
liwctt price. This is all the Depository pivifesses to do. For 
tUs (and all Uie more for the fact last stated), the Deimrtment 
ti incessantly attacked, not by the public, or those most com- 
petent to judge, but by interested booksellers, or those prompt- 
ed by them, or who derive advantage from them. And yet no 
one attempts to deny that the duty itself of supplying the 
idiool* with these requisites is a necessary one, and is essential 
to the completeness of our system, and the thorough efficiency 
of onr schools. The only question is, " who shall do it V In- 
terested parties, for the sole purposes of gain, — or a disinterested 
tad efficdent agen^, whose responnbilities to the Government 



and Legislature are conmiensurate with its obligations to make 
the schools entrusted to its care the ^urce and centre of light 
and knowledge throughout tho country t This question we 
now propose to answer in full. 
The Pbomftebs of, and Motives for, these Attacks. 

With this view we shall now take up in detail Uie objections 
which have been urged against the Depository. Before doing 
so, however, we may agun premise. 

1st That none but interested booksellers, or those prompted 
by them, or who derive advantage, or gaii, from them, have urged 
any objections against the Depository. [See note, page 71.] . 

2nd. The real reasons which prompt these objections are in- 
^-ariably kept in the back ground, and the ostensible reasons 
only are put forward to the public. Sometimes a pretence of 
their ability to do better for the Pubhc Schools than the De- 
partment itself is faintly put forth for effect, but generally it 
resolves itself in the end into a complaint With these osten- 
sible complunts we now propose to deal. 

First Objection — Aixeoed Interference of the De- 
FOsrroRY WITH the " Book Tradk" 

And first, it is objected that the operations of the Depository 
interfere with the bopk trade; This objection has been fre- 
quently discussed and refuted, and probably by none more 
effectively than by one of the most experienced members of the 
book trade itself in Canada, who, in 1858, with other book 
sellers, addressed a memorial to the Legislature on the subject, 
from which we make the following extract : — 

"Tour Memorialiita are of tht decided opinion that the egtablish- 
ment of the Educational Depository hu done a great deal in foster- 
ing a desire for literatnie among tho people of Canada, and ho* 
indirectly added to the wialth of pertoiu in tht book trcuk, inannucli 
u the desire for general literature baa been supplied through their 
means ; and your Memorialista would respectfully refer for a proof 
of this to the Customs retnma attending this branch of trade in the 
Province of Canada." 

These returns (compiled from the time when the Depository 
went into operation down to the present), are as follows. They 
ipeok conclusively as to thegroandlessness of the charge which 
is in effect that tl5,000 or $30,000 worth of books imported by 
the Department, as against $300,000 to $350,000 worth im- 
ported by Ike booixllen of Ontario aione, is an inUrfennce with 
" the trade !" The tables are as follows :— 
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Book Imfoets into Ontario and Quebec, 1850 — 1869. 

The following statistical table has been compiled from ' the 
" Trade and Navigation Betiirns" for the years specified, showing 
the gross value of books (not maps or school appai'atus) imported 
into Ontario and Quebeo. 



TEAR 

of 

IMPORT. 



1860 

1861 

1862 

1853 

1864 

1865 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

iof 1864... 

1864r-5 

1865-^ 

1866-7 

1867-8 

1868-9 



Value of Books 

eutt:red at 

Ports in the 

Province of 

Quebec. 



$101,880 
120,700 
141,176 
158.700 
171,452 
194,366 
208,636 
224,400 
17i,256 
139,067 
165,604 
185,612 
183,937 
184,652 
93,308 
189,386 
222,559 
233,837 
224,582 
278,914 



Value of Books 

entered at 

Ports in the 

Province of 

Ontario. 



$141,700 
171,732 
159,268 
254,280 
307,808 
338,792 
427,992 
309,172 
191,942 
184,304 
252,604 
344,621 
249,234 
276,673 
127,233 
200,304 
247,749 
273,615 
254,048 
373,758 



Total value 

of Books 

imported into 

the two 

Provinces. 



$24.3,580 
292,432 
300,444 
412,980 
479,260 
633,148 
636,628 
633,572 
363,197 
323,361 
408,103 
530,233 
433,221 
461,325 
220,541 
389,690 
470,308 
607,452 
478,6.30 
652,672 



Proportion im- 
ported for the 

Education 

Department of 

Ontario. 



$84 

3,296 

1,288 

22,764 

44,060 

25,624 

10,208 

16,028 

10,692 

6,308 

8,846 

7,782 

7,800 

4,085. 

4,668 

9,522 

14,749 

20,743 

12,374 

11,874 



Up to 1854, the *' Trade and Navigation Returns" give the 
Talue of books entere^ at every port in the two Provinces 
separately ; after that year, the Keports give the names of the 
principal ports only, and the rest as " Other Ports." In 1854, the 
proportion entered in Quebec was witliin a fraction of the tliird 
part of the whole, and, accordingly, in compiling this table for the 
years 1865-69, the value entered in ''Other Ports" is divided 
between Ontario and Quebec, in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
former, and one-third to the latter. 

The memorial then proceeds : — '' Your Memorialists would fur- 
ther urge the fact that the destruction of the Depository would he at- 
tended with grave conseqiieiices to the people of Canada^ seeing that a 
pure and healthy fountain of literature would be destroyed, and the 
a4yantage lost that public schools have enjoyed of forming the 
XLUcleuB of public libraries at an easy and reasonable rate." 

Proofs of Prosperity — ^Toronto "Globe's" Cobcmrrcial Rb- 
roBTS OF THE BooK Tbade, 1860-1870. 

From the ''Annual Reviews of Trade," published ye|u:ly in the 
Toronto Qlohe newspaper^ we make the following extracts to show 
how groundless has been the charge of " interference " by the De- 
partment with the "book trade." Indeed, so little was the so- 
oalled "interference" felt that the operations of the Depository 
have never been once mentioned in the yearly "Trade Re- 
views." 

The remarks of the Ghhe, in the " Review" of 1867, are higlily 
significant, and only go to prove the statement often made, that the 
"book trade" has profited largely by the existence of the Deposi- 
tory. The Gio^esays : "Looking about us, and casting over the 
dosses that are likely to produce the demand for hooks, we fail to ac- 
corvnt for the great strides in the hook trade of the Province," We, 
however, can most satisfactorily account for them. The operations 
of the Depository extend to every part of the Province, and inio 
toumship after township where not a sim,gle hook can he purchased from 
" the trade,'' The names even of many of these townships are so new 
that Unr in the oommuxuty knowthem^ for instance ; Matawatchan, 



GriflSith, Bexley, Dysart, Harvey, IMinden, Morrison, Kippel, etc., 
etc. And yet to the schools in these, as well as in most of the 
other townships, the Department is constantly sending hundreds of 
volumes of the choicest prize and library books. The very first 
knowledge which the people have of the existence of many of the 
books sold by "the trade" is from the packages sent out by the 
Department. The Annual Review for 1862 reveals the character of 
tlie books circulated by "the trade" before the present system of 
sending out prize books by the Department had time to develop 
itself. The Glohe "Review" says: — ^^ For, years the country has 
heen flooded with tJie lowest and most tratJiy cIoms of literature from 
the American press." The whole effort of the Department has been 
to counteract this deplorable effect of the operations of the " book 
trade " when in possession of the field, and the result of its efforts 
fully accounts for the ^^ great strides in the book trade of the Pro- 
vince" in 1867, which the Globe review failed to understand or 
appreciate. We now give from the Globe the following extracts 
from its annual reviews of trade : - 

1860. — "Tliis branch of trade, the existence of which in its present 
distinct character only dates back a few years, has been prosperous 
during the past season, and is rapidly becoming an important item 
in the commerce of the city. " 

1861. — " No change of material importance has taken place in 
this trade during the year. Sales have not been so large as were 
anticipated, yet they do not fall short of those of the preceding 
year. The depressed condition of the trade in the United States 
has caused a number of bankrupt stocks to be thrown into the market, 
at this and at other points, composed for the most part of a greai 
deal of trash, leavened with a very little of really sound literature. 

-K- "i^ "i^ Notwithstanding this, however, the regular legitimate 
trade has not languished, and on the whole has resulted satisfao* 
torily. ♦ ♦ * The retail trade is in a generaUy healthy con- 
dition, and its character, especiaUy in the country, is yearly 
improving." 

1862. — " Tht yea/r's business in this branch of trade has beeth qMi^ 
satisfactory. Though perhaps less in extent, in common with other 
departments, it has been quite as profitable if not more so ihaji in 
former years, * * * A gratifying fact is found in the improved 
character of the works introduced into general circulation. For 
years the country has been flooded with the lowest and most trashy cUjls9 
of literature from the American press. Books whose oidy merit toot 
their bulk and binding, have been hawked into every rwok of the Pra^ 
vince by a migratory tribe ofiHnerant peddlers." 

186^. — "The improvement which we from time to time bav* 
noticed in this branch of business, has, during the year just dosed, 
been fully maintained. The trade has been healthy and projitablty 
and in extent it exceeds that of previous years. * ♦ * W^e &dq 
glad this year to report a still greater improvement in the (Jiarac^ 
ter of the books and periodicals most generally read and drculaied in 
the Frovinu. English books, as a rule, are having a much in* 
creased sale. * * * In all points of view there is much room for 
congratulation as to the improved condition of the book trade in 
Canada " 

1866. — " The book trade of the Province is year by year assum- 
ing larger proportions, and it is a matter of uo little congratulation, 
that each year this important branch of commerce is rapidly extend- 
ing itself." 

1867. — ** Looking about us, and casting over the classes that are 
likely to produce the demand for books, we fail to a>ccount for the 
great strides in the book trade of the Province, ♦ ♦ * There is a 
large importation of books in miscellaneous literature, and in prcH 
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fesBional and other high claflBes, which emnees the great growth 
of the trade, and speaks well for the reading predUectioM of {he 
peopU." 

1869. — " The houses in this department of trade report a large 
increeue of busiivess during the yextr, especially in books. British 
publications continue to take the lead in the market." 

SsooNn Objbction — If Books and Maps abb suphied, ths 

QOTULNMEXT OUGHT ALSO TO SUPPLY 0TH£il ARTICLES^ — Uf 
FACT — EYEBYTHINO TO EVSKYBODT ! 

The second objection is that if the Government, through the 
Education Department, supplies its schools with maps, charts and 
library books, it ought also, to show its consistency, supply the 
public, through other departments organized for that purpose, with 
boots and shoes, bottles and brooms, etc., etc., — in fact, that it 
ihould supply everybody with everything ! This is the climax of 
all the objections. And it is usually urged, in a spirit of lofty con- 
tempt for the Department. And yet these very objectors, from the 
height of their commerdal dignity, quite overlook the fact, that in 
almost every public interest or enterprize of the kind in which the 
Government embarks, it is invariably its own machinist, its own 
produoer ; ai\d — ^worse than all in their estimation — its own pm:- 
veyor, or the source of supply for those very wants which it has 
created or developed, or which have grown up under its supenn- 
tendenoe. 

ISBTAjrCBS OF QOTSKSmXTLLL INTERFERENCE WITH '^THB TrADB" 

WITHOUT OBJECTION. 

Look, for instance, at the army and navy, the militia, the post 
aSoe, the public departments, and the various other public in- 
itiintiana or interests which the Government of the country 
specially undertakes to manage, or develope. Look even at the 
Uiest application of this principle in England, under the sane- 
tion of Parliament, by which the very telegraphs, which were 
fonnerly managed by ''the trade" in England, have all been 
absorbed by the Government, because the public interests will 
in the end be better served by it 'ihan by private companies or 
individnalB, 

We find also, in our own Proviuoe, that the very coats, trowsers, 
caps, etc., worn by the volunteers and militia, are all supplied by 
the Government. In England, the Admiralty build their own ships, 
and sell those not required ; and here, and in England, and else- 
where, the public officers are supplied by the Government with all 
the stationery thej^ require, bought and distributed as the Deposi- 
tory buys books. The Post Office Department is another instance 
of the Qovemment doing what private enterprise, through the ex- 
press companies, might readily accomplish. In fact, turn where 
we willy we find instance after instance of Governmental interf er- 
* saoe with '' the trade'' without the slightest let or hindrance, and 
without a word being said to them by a single individual in '' the 
tadea," concerned. The wants and necessities of the country, and 
the interests of the public are the only standards of duty which the 
Government acknowledges, or by which it is guided in these matters. 
It must be sole judge in the case. It would be unreasonable if it 
were otherwise. 

The Objbctiox Further Akbwerbd by the Chief Supbrin- 

TEKORNT of Education. 



In a recent letter to the editor of the Qlobe^ the Chief Superin- 
tendent thus replies to these objections, as follows : — 

^* The Government provides its own stationery, and its mili- 
tny uniforms and equipments for those, requiring thorn, withoat 
leaving it to private stationers, tailors or gunsmiths to do those 
{hin^ The Government aids in supporting public schools, but 



only in support of teachers publicly qualified and according to pub- 
lic regulations ; so it aids the school and municipal authorities with 
school apparatus, and prize and library books, but for such only as 
are proposed or examined and sanctioned by public authority, as a 
guarantee of public interests. Individuals collectively or alone in 
any locality have the right, of course, to buy and read such bool^s 
as they please, as well as buy and wear such clothes, and buy and 
use such guns as they please, but national money and national a«- 
thority sho^dd be employed only on what is guaranteed to be for the 
public good by some national authority. When the Government and 
Legislature choose to abdicate the functions they have exerdsed in 
these respects, and abandon school interests with their appurten- 
ances of teachers, apparatus and libraries to private caprice and 
speculation, then the principles on which the attacks upon the De- 
pository branch of this Department will be fully carried out, and all 
public agencies of education and knowledge, will be abolished." 

Further Illustrations— The Public Schools vs. Private 

Schools, Teachers, Tutors. 

In his report for 1864, the OJiief Superintendent furthei? illustrates 
this point as follows : — 

" The objection is based upon the acknowledged fact, that school 
requisites and books are supplied to local municipalities much m4>r€ 
economically and advantageously for the latter by the aid of goven^ 
ment than by priwUe traders. It is then a question whether the 
interest of public schools and municipalities are first to be comuUsd or 
those of private individuals t 

" It is also to be observed that the same objection may be urged 
upon the same ground and with equal force against any system of 
public schools whatever, as ihey interfere with the gain of the privats 
teacher; for in proportion to the excellence of public schools, and 
the degree in which they are aided by the legislative grants and 
local assessments, and education to individuals thus cheapened 
will private schools decline, and the interests of private teachers be 
affected ? The same objection Hes equally against all endowments 
or pubHc aid of colleges, as the trade of the private tutor ib thereby 
injured, and for the most part extinguished in regard to the whole 
business of collegiate teaching. The interests of a class of private 
teachers are as much entitled to protection against the competition 
of pubHc schools, as are the interests of a dass of private bookseUen 
to protection against the competition of Government in supplying 
the public schools with the requisite maps, apparatus and libraries. 
If the inUresU of an individual, or a class, are to be placed before those 
of the community at large, then there can be no system of public w^- 
struction whatever, nor any public aid to any branch of the 
education of the people. But such an objection has never been 
admitted m the goveinment and legislation of any enlightened 
country. 

" The ground on which the public schools and municipalities are 
provided with school requisites and libraries, through the medium 
of a public department, and by means of public grants, is as un- 
questionable as it is simple and obvious. It is the legitimate con- 
sequence of having public schools, for if a people determine through 
their legislature that they will have pubtic schools at all, it is clear 
that those schools shouid be made as efficient as possible, and that no* 
thing should be omitted to render them so. If it is, therefore, the 
duty of the legislature to promote the education of the people by 
the establishment of public schools, it is equally its duty to provide 
all possible facilities and means for supplying those schools mth the 
maps, apparatus and libraries, which render them most instrumental 
in educating and instructing the people. 

" The objection, too^ isfoui\dtd upon a false view of tJu legitimate 
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sphere of government duty <md private enterprise. It is as much the 
duty of goyemment to adopt the most economical and effective 
means to furnish the public schools with all the needful appliances 
and instruments of usefulness, as to provide these for any one of 
its own departments. The extent and manner in which it does so, 
must depend on circumstances, and it is a matter for the exercise of 
its own discretion, irrespective of any pretensions of private a^avntt 
public interesis. The private bookseller has a right to sell his books 
as he pleases ; and each school section and municipality, and each 
public body of every description, as well as each private individual, 
and not less the government, has a right to purchase books where 
and of whom they please. Each municipality, as well as the Legis- 
lative Assembly itself, may have its own library procured and im- 
ported by a public agent, and not by a private trader, to whom 
large additional prices must be paid for his risks and profits. 

" Besides, nearly all the maps and other articles of school appa- 
ratus, and most of the books for the libraries, were unknown in the 
country, and would have been unknown, had they not been intro- 
duced by the agency of a public department. I believe that private 
booksellers have largely profited by what I have done in this respect -* 
that they have found demand for many books which no doubt 
have first been made known in the official catalogue, and through 
the medium of the public school libraries. They have the entire 
afid exclusive possession of the field of private trade; and with this 
they should be satisfied, without claiming to be the sole and un- 
controlled medium of supplying the public schools and mvnicipal- 
ities with books and school apparatus. 

Thb late Eabl or Elgin's Opiirioir of thb Impobtakge of this 

FXATUKB OF OUR Wo&K. 

'' The magnitude and importance of this noblest feature of our 
public school system was deeply felt by Lord Elgin, who, in one of 
his valedictory addresses, delivered on leaving the Province, refer- 
red to the ^'tovmship a/nd county libraries as the crown aiid glory of 
the institutions of the Province /" This is certainly the true light in 
which to view such great instruments in the hand of Providence, 
for the amelioration of society and thfi enlightenment of the public 
mind. The youth attendvng our schools are tawjht to read, and read 
they wUlf either for good or evil. It therefore becomes an important 
and momentous question in all systems of public instruction, how 
shall this want be supplied — ^this craving for intellectual food be 
satisfied. JThe question has ever been an anxious one with me. 
Each step has been carefully pondered, and each condusion has 
been cautiously arrived at. It is therefore a matter of satisfaction 
to know that this care and anxiety has not been in vain, but that 
there have been put into circulation in Upper Canada [nearly 
700^000] volumes of choice and excellent works, [up to the end of 
1869,] relating to almost every department of literature ' and 



Ops&ations of thx Eduoatiokal Dxpositoby from 1851 TO 1869. 



Year or 
Operation. 



1853. 
1855. 
1860. 
1865. 
1869. 



Money sent in to 

the Depository 

by Trostees and 

others. 



$4,233 
11,690 
16,476 
15,130 
20,243 



Value of articles 
sent to the schools, 
including the 100 
per cent, allowed 

on Trustees' 
remittances only. 



|4,233 
22,251 
27,537 
26,442 
34,808 



Number of vol- 
umes of Library 
and Prize fiookJs 
sent out. 



22,800 
27,320 
32,370 
48,483 
61,085 



science. 



w 



Appreciation of the 



Depository by 
Public. 



THE Schools and the 



As evidence how entirely the sympathies of the country are with 
the Department in this matter, it is proper to remark that no com- 
plaint is heard, except from about half a dozen interested parties. 
The increase in the operations of the Depositoiy since 1861 'have 
been remarkable, net only for the amount of money voluntarily sent 
in for books, maps, and apparatus, but also in regard to the num- 
ber of these requisites sent out. These facts, the following table 
will abundantly show : — 

* lUs th«j MkiiowI«dge In the memori«l to the Legislature . already quoted in this 
artide, and it ia prored by the extnets giyen from the v <o6e " Jttevisws " (f/tA$" Book 
lyMto*" on page 08. 



The grand total of moneys received by the Department, from 
Trustees and others for school requisites up to the end of 1869, was 
$291,612 ; the value of the articles sent out was $489,915 (or nearly 
$500,000 worth) ; and the total number of books despatched during 
the same time was 691,561, (or nearly 700,000 volumes.) 

Opinions of School Trustees and Others as to the Requi- 
sites Sent out. 

As to the satisfaction felt by the School Trustees and others, to 
whom these requisites were sent, we make the following extracta 
from letters received at the Department, viz. : — 

Lindsay. — " Please accept my best thanks for the choice selection 
you have made me for our library. Also, for the beautiful town- 
ship prize. Everyone is delighted with it. We have enquired at 
some book stores as to the price of our library books, and find your 
tem^s such as you state them to be. The best thing Doctor Ryer- 
son can do is to publish his prices with those of the bookaellerB. 
It will be the best possible advertisement. What I have seen 
stated somewhere is perfectly true as to the advantage to book- 
sellers derived from your establishment. The more libraries estab- 
Ushed through the country, the greater the taste for reading, and 
the larger the trade to gratify that taste. ' L'appetit vient en man- 
geant,' is as true of reading as of eating." 

HuUett. — " The books you sent us last year gave satisfaction." 

Euphemia. — " Your selection of prize books, last December, ^wbm 
very suitable." 

EtMiy. — ** The prizes s^nt gave the greatest satisfaction, and we 
hope to send for similar favours once or twice a year." 

Raleigh. — "We got a No. 1 package of prize books last year 
which was very satisfactory." 

Usborjie Township.---*' The books ($40 worth) which we received 
last year from the Department for a Township competitive examina- 
tion gave entire satisfaction, and the Council begs you will make 
the selection for this year also of f80 worth." 

Blandford — ** You made a selection for us last year, and the 
selection suited us very weD. Will you have the kindness to make i 
one again." 

PaA;e7iAamrounw^ip.-~-<<Permitmeto thankyouforyoiir courtesy 
in sending the prizes at the time you did for the Township conipe> 
titive examination. The 61 volumes were excellent books." 

Kincardine. — " Your selection last year suited admirably well.*' 

Dau7n.—<< The prize books for this school section were duly re- 
ceived, and gave excellent satisfaction." 

Dorchester South.— '' We ordered prize books last year, leaving 
you to make the selection, and as you pleased us so well, we leave 
it with you this time also, believing you will send us a good selec- 
tion." 

Jfinto.— *'The books you sent last year pleased very well. You 
are better qualified to make the selection than we are, and by doinff 
so you will much oblige." 
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Marmora, — '' We got a lot of prize books last year, and the year 
before, which gave good satisfaction. " 

Renfrew Union School, — ^'You have favoured us by making an 
excellent selection of such books for some years already, and I trust 
that I may rely on your kind promise of continuing to do so.'' 

Brighton and Mvrray Union Section, — "We have received, and 
are pleaoed with the books for prizes." 

WoodhoiL$e, — '* I find the merit cards you sent a useful incentive 

to study." 

Ccunden Eflst. — "Having just received a lot of prize books for 
our day school, with which we were well pleased ; we think we 
cannot do better than to send to the Department for a Sabbath 
School library." 

Clinton, — " We were very much pleased with your selection." 

Hiuiingt Co.^ N,B, — " I have great pleasure in stating that the 
priae books selected by the Department gave general satisfaction." 

Dumfries Souih, — " Tour own selection is preferred to ours." 

BroekviUe, — ** We prefer your selection to our own."' 

Hutiet^ — " In previous years, we have had every reason to be 
pleased with the assortment sent from your Department, and merely 
forward you the above information for your guidance in selecting." 

Kincardine Towmhip, — " I might state that the effect produced 
by these fine [merit] cards is charming. I consider them far 
superior to prize books. " 

Moort, — '' The selection of books by the Department last year 
was excellent, and we intend to leave the choice to you again." 

FUtmhoro* West — " I find that the merit cards are a great assis- 
tance to the teacher." 

Ndson, — "The selection of prize books, made by the Department 
last year, gave great satisfaction ; we therefore leave the selection 
on this oooasion with it also." 

Admastofv. — " Trustees and Teachers are beginning to see the 
benefits resolting from the merit and prize system, and to adopt it 
in their schools." 

Normamby, — '' I should likewise take this opportunity of remark- 
ing that the Department, in the different selections which it has 
w^y iJA for the Trustees requiring prizes, with whom I have been em- 
ployed, has always given the greatest satisfaction." 

KeppeL — ''At the annual meeting of our School Section, held 
last Wednesday, we passed a resolution appropriating a portion of 
the school fund to the purchase of some books for a section library 
from the Education Department. It was well expressed by one 
man at the meeting — ' when we learn our youth to read, if toe do not 
gice good hooks into theii' hands, they will find had ones,' " 

8t Thomas Union School, — '' And have great pleasure in stating 
the selection by the Department of prize books is very satisfactory." 

Farm^rsviUe Orammar School, — ^' During the year, 990 worth of 
new pxizee were distributed with pleasing results, as far as can be 
judged. I deem it no inconsiderable thing to have the pleasure of 
di str i buti ng such an amount of sterling English reading among the 
jooth of the country. The effects cannot be estimated, but are in 
the hand of Providence. With every prospect of increased success 
during the year, and every wish to advance the prosperity of the 
Educational system of the Province of Ontario." 

TtaxD Objxction — ^That thb Monxts BEcxivsn ass kot duly 

ACOOUSTBD FOS. 



On this point, we need only quote two authorities : 1st, the Chief 
Superintendent's letter to the Editor of the Olohe on the 13th April, 
1866 ; and 2nd, the Report of the Committee of the House of As- 
sembly on the Depository, dated January, 1869. 

Ffni Froof -*In Dr. EyeT«on's letter to the Editor of the 0{o(e, he 



says : — Mr, Brown has more tha/n once, learned hy examination, in his 
capacity as a chairman of Parliamentary Committees on the subject, 
that every farthing received at iKe Depository, *' difference'^ and aU, is 
transferred directly to the ^^ ptihlic chest" 5y hevng deposited in the 
Bank to tJie credit of the Receiver-General : thai every single purchase 
made at the Depository is and has heen, for the last fifteen years, 
vouched for hy the signature of the purchaser , (a precaution not taken 
by any bookseller or mercantile establishment); that for every payment 
made to any person out of proceeds of Depository sales, a voucher is 
lodged every month with the Auditor of Public Accounts. 

Second Proof — ^The Report of the Committee of the House of Assem- 
bly (with the Hon. JohnMcMurrioh as its Chairman), thus speaks : — 

'* Your Oommittee find that the system adopted by the Department 
is of so thormigh and complete a chtvracter, that no funds can by any 
possibility he received without hevng checked hy proper officers, whose 
several duties require them to make entries in various books, through 
which every item can readily he traced, 

" They find that all moneys received hy the Department are regularly 
deposited to the credit of the Government, with the exertion of moneys 
intended to he disbursed in thepurehase of articles outside of the insti- 
tution [Trustees* School seals merely], and that aU expenditures art 
made by cheqite, properly countersigned by the differetht heads of the 
departmenl to which they respectively belong, 

* ' They find that a perfect system of registration of every communica- 
tion received hy the department is maintained, by means of which the 
several officers to whose department the communication has reference, 
are immediately apprized of the contents, and answers are promptly 
returned to the same, 

" Your Committee fiivd that the amount yearly received by the De- 
partTMnt from the Municipalities for hooks, maps, dsc, is very con- 
siderable, ammtntinq in 1868 to 920,00i^^, which sum is paid 
directly into the Public Treasury, and should be regarded as an offset 
against the amount granted to the Department," 

Fourth OBJEcnoN — That the Dspositobt iri a cost to ths 

Pbovikcb. 

On this point, we will quote the two authorities just cited, viz. : 
The Chief Superintendent of Education, and the Committee of tfie 
House of Assembly, merely premising that the enti^ cost of solaria, 
freight, shipping expenses, d\Uy, insurance, fuel, printing and other 
contingencies in the cost of management is defrayed out of the small 
profits of the Depository itself, and not by the Province. 

, First Proof — ^The Chief Superintendent, in the letter to the 
Globe, quoted above, says : " Mr. Brown has more than once learned 
by examination, in his capacity as a chairman of Parliamentary 
Committees on the subject * * * that the expense of the De- 
pository and its management is included in the cost of articles furnish- 
ed by it for the puMic schools; that the Depository coMses not a farth- 
ing's eaq^nse to the Government in any wa/y whatever; and that every 
penny of the " differerhce " arising from the cost and sale of any hook 
or maps goes into the ^'public chest,** to the credit of the Province.** 

Second Proof, —The Committee ot the House of Assembly demon- 
strate the fact itself in the following statement : — 

<<ln connexion with this subject, your Coqunittee submit the fo^ 
lowing statement, showing the cost of books^ maps, &c,, and the 
amount received for the same from 1860 to 1867, inclusive. Also 
the amount received from the Government on account thereof, viz : — 

The total amount paid for books, maps, &e,, imported 

from 1860 to 1867, was |271,869 62 

Purchases in Montreal 3,990 06 

Articles manufactured or purchased in Toxonto,......!* 93,146 88 

1369,006 46 
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Vreight, agency, packing, printing, insurance, salaries, 

and expenses 73,600 19 

$442,606 65 
Value of Books dispatched, Libraries, including the 

300 per cent, granted $123,298 97 

Haps, prizes, &c „. 213,993 78 

Do Bold^ without grant, (text books), &c 82, 182 59 

$419,475 34 
Gralits received from Gotemment on this account, 

from 1850-67 263,518 48 

Less remitted Receiyer^General 66,378 69 

'$187,139 79 
If ve deduct half of the abore mentioned 

amounts. , i $123,298 97 

213,998 78 337,292 75 

\viiich is.. «.*..* $168,646 37 

We get the amount of goods dispatched over and above what 
was paid for. 

taking then the grants $187,139 79 

And deducting the above proportion of goods 168, 646 37 

Leaves a balance of $18,493 42 

Which amount is fully covered by the stock on hand. 
The above is exclusive of the transactions of 1868." 

t'oTm Eeasons why "The Tradb" is Incompetent to tak* the 
Place of the Depository in Supplying oub Schools. 

To the statement that private booksellers can supply the library 
wants of the schools, as well, or nearly as well, as the Education 
Department, our reply is four-fold : — 

1st. That a Deparianent, specially charged with the care and 
oversight of the schools, being a disinterested party, must be much 
better qualified to minister to their wants in these respects than 
Interested parties, who, as a rule, have no other object in view 
than commercial gain. 

^ 2nd. Tliat the experience of educationists on this subject in the 
United States is, that booksellers, through thmr agents and travel- 
lers throughout the rural parts, have, with some good books, dis- 
posed of immense quantities of pernicious and worthless books. 
See the illustrations on this subject quoted on pages 71 and 72. 

3rd. That, if the right of supply is thrown open to booksellers 
indiscriminately, the bad as well as the good will take advantage 
of the facilities thus offered for flooding the country with their own 
publications without check or restraint. Indeed, that restraint is 
openly and strongly repudiated by the Globe and other interested 
papers. To restrict the right of supply to on^ or more publishers 
would be to perpetuate the so-called "monopoly" in its most oppres- 
sive and offensive form. If a change be made at all, it must be in the 
direction of throwing open the right of supply, and giving all vendors 
alike full permission to circulate such books as they please — bad and 
good — or, what would be preferable, withdraio the grant Mogether, 

4th. No private publishing house, even in the cities, could, 
without having the ** monopoly" of supply secured to it, be able to 
keep more than one-half of the variety of books, maps, charts and 
apparatus, wliich would be necessary for circulation in our 5,000 
schools. Nor could it supply them at anything like the low prices 
at which they are now furnished to the trustees. 

Keal Keasons why the Booksellebs Make ob Peompt these 
Attacks upon the Department — The Forthcoming Depo- 
sitory Gatalogi7e. 

"We have now, we trust, amply met the four principal objections 



which the booksellers ostensibly urge against the Depoiitory. We 
shall now refer to the real reason, wliich is carefully kept out of 
sight, but which prompts them to their unceasing hostility to the 
Department. It is, however, well understood. The Depository so 
far "interferes'' with tlie gains of the booksellers that, in the 
interests of the schools, it keeps down the prices of books* — ^it ex- 
cludes the "trash" spoken of in tlie Glohe^s '^ Trade Bevimcs,*^ 
and the pernicious or doubtful literature of which the Globe is the 
champion — while it provides a far more extensive variety of books, 
maps and apparatus, than any bookseller can do. 

We are aware that when pressed the booksellers deny these things 
in general terms ; but their denials are of no value in the face of 
their own published list of prices. This we hope fully to demon- 
strate in the forthcoming Depository Catalogue, when a correspon- 
ding list of their prices will be published in a column parallel io 
our own. It will then be for the public to judge of the sincerity 
of the motives which prompt the objections which they put forth. 

In the meantime, we give the following examples of books sup- 
plied by the Depository and the booksellers, with the prices charged 
by each ; — 



Name of books from Toronto Book 
sellers* Cataloeues, and those of the 
"Deprm^ry (chiefly Nelson's and 
Boutledge's publications). 



Collier^s History of England 

Cassell's Natural History, 2 voIb 

Cassell'B Illustrated Btinyan, Crusoe, 
&c each 

Beauties of Foetrv, &c 

Favourite Poems oy Gifted Bards 

Eliza Cook's Poetical Works (illufltrated). 

Wordsworth's Poems by WiUmott 

Wilmott's Sacred Poetry 

Precepts in Practice 

Anna Lee 

Faithful and True 

Ruined Cities of the East * 

Flower of the Family 

Robert and Harold 

Hester and I 

Bundle of Sticks 

First of June 

Kane's Arctic Expedition 

Scott, Cowper, Beauties of Modem Sacred 
Poetry, &c., &c each 

Chaucer, Tasso, Eliza Cook, &c " 

Wisdom, Wit and All^ory, Epoch Hen, 
Annals of C. and Romantic Lives, 
Merchant Enterprise, Sunset in Pro 
vence, &c each 

Evenings with the Poets 

Scottish Chiefs 



Exiles in Babylon 

Shepherd of Bethlehem 

Burning and Shining Lights 

Christian Character, a Book for Young 

Ladies 

Thomson's Land and the Book 

Lives made Sublime 

Living in Earnest 
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$2 00 
800 

200 
2 00 
2 00 
6 00 
500 
5 00 
80 
75 
75 
75 
50 
50 
50 
50 
050 
200 



1 
1 



00 
25 



100 
1 25 

50 

1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

1 00 

2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
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10 77} 
3 12} 

080 
80 
80 
200 
2 00 
200 
29 
27i 
026 
274 
20 
020 
20 
20 
20 
77J 

37i 
45 





371 
020 
037 
0361 
37i 

036 
080 
37 
37 



if 

III 

J25 



$1 56 
6 26 

IGO 
1 60 
160 
4 00 
4 00 
4 00 
58 
55 
52 
55 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

1 56 

75 
90 



73 
75 
40 
74 
73 
75 

72 

1 eo 

75 
75 



a The one hundred per centi. allowed makes up the difference in pnoe: 
but this column shows the actual net sum paid for the books by the School 

TruMecs. , . , ,. 

h The estimated expenses of the Depository, and the entira^cost oi its 
management, are of course included in these catalogue prices. They are on 
an average about currency for sterling. 

PlULCTICB AND OPINIONS OF AmBMCAN EDUCATIONISTS IN KBOASD 

TO SUCH A Depository. 

The Commissioner of Public Schools, in the Btafte of Rhode Ifllaad, 
in diecussing the whole question of school lihraries, thus TOmaxka : — 



• This M evident from the tect itated In the Gtobr*$ Tradt Emew for 1867, •* that tte 
Bookaellers iu general Bell English hooka at 25 cents for the lAiilliug nterling/* *^Thia,'" 
t^e review states, " it iiM>r« than can bs said cf any other dost t/ imyorwr§, 
goods pay no duty/' Ac., &o. 
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^^The plaai of providing 8U<^ district tchool libiaritSj adopted by 
ihe p€urliamefU of Canada West, is undoubtedly the udsest that has 
yet been acted upon. It is in short this : — The Parliament by Tote 
appropriated a specific sum to purchase a suitable number of books, 
charts and articles of apparatus for schools and school libraries. 
Thia sum was expended under the direction of the Superintendent 
of Public Education, and a large Depository of excellent and select 
hooka for the reading of youth and older persons was made at the 
Office of Education. Whenever any school district or municipality 
wishes to form a library, it may send to the office of the General 
Superintendent a sum not less than five dollars, and the Superin- 
tendent adds one hundred per cent, to the sum, and returns, at cost 
price, such books to the district as may, by a committee or other- 
wise, haye been selected from the printed catalogue of the Deposi- 
tory. Thus the books that go into libraries are books that have 
been well examined, and contain nothing that is frivolous, or that 
oould poison the morals of those who read them ; the libraries pur- 
ciiaae them at the wholesale price, and, of course, can obtain a 
miiGh laiger amount of reading matter for their money than as 
though they had each made the purchase direct from the book- 
sellerB for themselves, and at ihe same time they are stimulated to do 
mme&hing for ^^emselves as well as to ask thai something may be done 
for them. It is believed that some such plan might be carried into 
effeU in our oum State greatly to ihe profit of ihe whole community,'' 

In regard to the State of New York, the Chief Superintendent 
(Dr, Ryerson)in his Special Report to the Legislature in 1858, says:— 

" The unsatisfactory working and declining state of the public 
idiool library system in the State of New York, as detailed in a 
pceceding page, is a sufficient illustration of the fruits of what is 
demanded by the bookselling assailants of our public library system, 
in a country where the private book trade is much more extended 
in its supplies and operations than in Upper Canada. 

" Whether, therefore, our system of providing public libraries, 
as well as maps, globes, and other school apparatus, be considered 
in regard to the higher or lower grounds above stated, the conclu- 
Bon is that which was expressed by the President of the American 
AsBocistion for the Advancement of Education at a late anniver- 
aazy of that noble society, as quoted by the Earl of Elgin in a 
speech at Glasgow, after his return from Canada. The report 
lays: — *The President made some remarks on the difficulty in the 
United States of procuring proper libraries for schools, keeping out 
bad books and procuring good ones at reasonable rates, and he 
strongly recommended the system adopted by the Education De- 
partment at Toronto, Canada West."' 

Examples of the practice in other States, and in Nova Scotia, Aus- 
traliay etc., (which are in the main similar to that in our own 
Province), will be found on pages 40 and 43 of the Special Report 
jost quoted, and pages 100 and 101 of the Jounud of Education 
for June, 1867. 

AjOBiCAS Rbasoks roB Pbbybbbiko oiTB Dbfobitobt Ststbm to 
Iajlviko thb Mattbb in thb Hands or *' Thb Tbadb/' 

Pkevioualy to quoting the reasons and warnings of the American 
BdueationistB, we desire to refer briefly to an incident of the Perth 
library case (which case has given rise to the recent discussions on 
tikis subject) The Board of Trustees at Perth had ordered several 
d Lever's novels, which the Council of Public Instruction and the 
Department had refused to sanction for introduction into our 
scfaooli. The Perth Courier and Toronto Globe* both assailed the 



Department for refusing to send the books asked for by the Perth 
Trustees, on the ground that they were quite as competent as the 
Department to decide what kind of books should be placed in the 
school library. To this. Dr. Ryerson replied as follows : — 

'' Among the most serious charges made by one of the principal 
complaining parties is this : — ^That the Department has refused to 
supply them with Lever's novels, including stories of such rollick- 
ing, drunken heroes as * Harry Lorrequer,' 'Charles O'Malley,' 
'Jack Hinton,' &c. The Council of Public Instruction, believing 
that there are too many of such characters in the country already, 
without increasing their number, refused to sanction the spending of 
public money to buy and circulate books to eulogize and applaud 
them, and to place such books in the hands of our youth." 

As to the evils, even in our own Province, of placing works of 
a doubtful kind in the hands of youth, we refer to the painful cases on 
this subject mentioned in the Jmimal of Education for April, 1861^ 
and the further illustrative papers on the subject in the Journal 
for November, 1865. 

The Olobe of the 30th March says :-* 

'^ The complaining parties have dared to question the propriety 
of that index librorum prohibitorum which this Canadian Pope has 
instituted. Some rebellious spirit has asked for Lever's novels, 
and the soul of Dr. Ryerson revolts at the idea of supplying litories 
of such 'rollicking, drunken heiroes' as Harry Lorrequer, Charles 
CMalley and Jack Hmton. « * * ♦ 

' ' The absurdity of this literary dictatorship is too gross to 68oap6 
ridicule, and the sooner it is done away with the better." 

And now what is this '' literary dictatorship," thus denounced 
by the Globe f Why, it is that ' ' The Council of Public Instructioii 
regards it as imperative that no worJt of a licentious, vicious^ or 
immoral tendency, and no works hostile to the Christian religion^ 
should be admitted into the libraries.". 



* It Jb worChy of oote that the editors of two of the papon vbich havo attacked the 
Dtpoaksogy arw if^nt^^eUer*, v,hUe a third is cloeeiy allied to a prominent publisher. 
ttowttoer^vu oouJd iwt, o( owlxw, tako iUIm agaiMl thoet who are oonetaiiUjr wndiag 
•dvwtiMBMata to their paper. 



Cautions and Warnings op American Educationists. 

We have already cited the opinion of two prominent Americasi 
authorities in favour of the Depository system adopted in this 
Province. In the Journal of Education for June^ 1867, will IM 
found regulations similar in effect to those in this Province^ 
which have been adopted in Michigan, Maxyland, Nova Seotia> 
and Australia. 

We will now quote the following extraots from the Report of th^ 
Superintendent of Public Instruetion for the State of Michigan on 
this subject. He says (after speaking of some other difficulties in 
carrying out their library system) :-» 

e 

'^But a vkyrse eivil grew up in ihe systematic plans of peddlers td 
palm upoih ihe libr^^ies a mctss of cheap^ trashy, and often pernicioui 
literature. One or two wealthy booksellers kept iheir peddling agewU 
traversing ihe State, and many are the tricks by which they boasM 
ihat they cajoled ihe Inspectors. A few libraries were well selected 
and well kept ; but so valueless for public good, and especially for th4 
education of the yoimg, had the great majority become, that all in- 
telligent friends of education desired a change.'' 

These "wealthy" and other " booksellers" here mentioned were, 
determined, however, not to permit their ** trade" to be interfered 
by State authority, and their next course of action in the in- 
terests of ''the trade" may be best gathered from the following 
notice, which the State Superintendent found it necessary to issue 
to the Schools : — 

" Caution.— iSWwoi Officii are i^peddUy cautioned agaimt travel* 
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Uiig hook pedcUerif who, pretending to he agentt of the State conbracr 
tors, or asserting that they vnU »eU ehmper than the contract prices^ 
palm on to the l%braHes inferior and cheap editioM of the worlc 
seUctedy or of wortkUee hooks in iheir places, and in common and 
frail hindings. Every hook on this list is contracted for at consider- 
ably less than the puhlishcf^s retail price for the same in common 
binding, whUe the binding provided for by the coniract is a mAich 
more eocpensive, as well as durable binding, th<in ordinary cloth or 
even sheep hi'nding. 

**No book peddler can furnish these books in equally good editions, 
and in equal binding, for the prices given in this circular. 

***** 

"It is hoped that this simple and easy method of supplying the 

libraries with books will commend itself to the good sense of the 

people, and will induce a more liberal support of these valuable 

agencies of popular education. It would be difficult to devise a 

more simple plan. It is like bringing a large book store home to 

each district. A large list of good books — ^more than twice as large 

as any book store in the State can show — has been carefully selected, 

with the aid of some of the best men in the State. 

***** 

"All orders for books and stationery must be sent to the State 
Superintendent through the Secretary of the Board of School Com- 
missioners, the Secretary keeping an aocoimt of the same," etc. 

In the State of New York, the library system has, under the per- 
nicious efforts of itinerant vendors, as just pointed out, greatly de- 
clined. The New York Teacher thus give some of the reasons for this 
decline : — 

" The trustees refuse to be troubled with the care of the library, 
thufl consigning it to an unfavorable location in the section, and 
often hide it in some dark comer of the garret, or stow it into some 
out-buildings where its only visitors are rats, mice and spiders. 
They exercise a low and pernicious taste in the selection of books. 
Dark and blooihj tales of war and bloodshed, the eiU/y catcli-penny 
publications of wiprincipled publishers, and the dry, unitistnictive 
matter of some cheap old hook, usurp the place of the instructive, the 
elevating, the refining, the progressive issues of reputable pub- 
lishing houses. They seem to regard it as a great evil that they 
cannot divert this sacred fund from its appropriate channel. Almost 
daily applicationa are made to the State Superintendent for per- 
mission to apply the Library money to the payment of teachers' 
wages, and that, too, when the section is destitute of many useful 
items of apparatus ; sometimes even of a globe and blackboard. '' 

Stefs takxk by thx Educatiok Depaiitmxkt for Ontahio to 
SUPPLY CUB Schools with crsxp and vhbful Books, Maps, 
AND Apparatus, etc. 

It now remains for us. to state what are the steps whidi have been 
taken by the Ontario Department to supply the schools with prize 
and library books, maps and apparatus. In 1860 and 1861, tlie 
Chief Superintendent of Education went to England and the United 
States, and made special and advantageous arrangements with pub- 
lishers there to furnish the Department with such books, etc., as 
might be required, at the lowest rates. These arrangements have 
been revised from time to time. The last revision was made in 1867, 
when the Deputy Superintendent was authorized to proceed to Eng- 
land to confer with the leading publishers personally on the subject. 
From his Keport to the Chief Superintendent on the result of his 
mission, we make the following extracts. He says : " Upon enquiry, 
I found that none of our old publishers were disposed to offer 
better terms than I had been enabled to make with them some 



years ago. The new publishers, too, were as little disposed as the 
old ones to offer more than the usual trade terms to exporters. 
With several of the publishers I had some little difficulty, when I 
first called, to induce them to modify their terms. They alleged that 
they had already given us their best export terms for cash. After 
sundry conferences and explanations, they were at length induced, 
with two or three exceptions, to agree to an additional discount for 
cash of 3^, 6, 7^ or 10 per cent, (as the case might be) over and 
above their former rates of discount to the Department. Five per 
cent, was the average additional discount which I was thus enabled 
to secure for the Department, together with the advantage, in moat 
cases, as heretofore, of the odd books, viz. : — 7 as 6j^, 13 as 12, or 
26 as 24. This additional discount will be quite sufficient to pay 
the customs duty which has recently been imposed upon books com- 
ing into the Province, and thus enable the Department to supply 
the schools with a very greatly increased variety of books at the old 
rates, viz. :— on an average currency for sterling pieces (i.e., 20 
cents for the shilling sterling)." 

These arrangements for the purchase of books, &a , having been 
explained to the Committee of the House of Assembly, appointed 
to enquire into the matter, together with the terms on which the 
books are supplied to the schools, the Committee reported to the 
House upon the facts as foUows : — 

'* Your Committee have also made a tliorough investigation of 
the Depository dei>artment, and find that the existing arrangements 
for purchasing stock are satirfactoryy and well fitted foi' securing the 
same on the nwst favourable tei-ms. The mode of disposing of the hooks 
is eqiuiUy satis factonj." 

Bbgulations of the Department for Selecting Library aki> 
Prize Books for the Schools — Lord Elgin's Opinion of them. 

In his Special Report in 1868, the Cliief Superintendent thus re- 
fers to the regulations for selecting Library and Prize Books for the 
Schools : — 

** If anything could add force to the official documents referred 
to [detailing the establishment of our library system], it would be 
the peA^onal testimony of the Earl of Elgin, who was (xovemor- 
General of Canada during the whole period of the establishment 
and maturing of the Normal and Library branches of the school 
system, who familiarized himself with its working, and aided on 
every possible occasion in its development. On one occasion, hia 
Lordship happily termed the Normal School 'the seed-plot of the 
whole system ;' on another occasion, with no less force than heart, 
he designated 'Township and County Libraries as the crown and 
gloiy of the institutions of the Province.' On his resigning the 
Government of Canada, Lord Elgin prepared and presented to Hor 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies an elaborate 
report of Ins Canadian administration. 

In that rex>ort, dated December, 1854, he devotes several pages 
to a comprehensive view of our school system, including a minute 
account of the system of public library, and the general machinery 
and administration of the school law and its results. * * * 
After adverting to the comparative state of education in Upper 
Canada in the years from 1847 to 1853 inclusive, Lord Elgin pro- 
ceeds as follows : — 

" In the former of these years the Normal School, which may be 
considered the foundation of the system, was instituted, and at the 
close of the latter, the first volume issued from the Educational De- 
partment to the public school libraries, which are its crown and 
completion. If it may be affirmed of reciprocity with the United 
States, that it introduces an era in the commercial hintoiy of tiie 
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FtOTinoe ; so may it I think be said of the latter meaaure, tliat it 
introdnoea a new era in ita educational and intelleotoal history. 
The aabject ia so important that I mnat beg leaye to say a few worda 
vpoa it before proceeding to other matten. In order to prevent 
Buaapprehenaiony however, I may obaenre that the term echool 
lifaraiiea doea not imply that the librariea in queition are specially 
dengned for the benefit of common ichool pupila. They are, in 
point of faety public librariea intended for the use of the general 
population ; and they are entitled echool librariee, because their ea- 
taUiahment baa been provided for in the School Acta, and their 
management confided to the school authorities. 

" Public school libraries then, similar to those which are now 
being introduced into Canada, have been in operation for several 
yean in some States of the neighbouring Union, and many of the 
most valuable features of the Canadian system have been borrowed 
from them. In most of the States, however, which have appro- 
priated funds for library purposes, the selection of books has been 
left to the trustees appointed by the different districts, many of 
whom are ill qualified for the task, and the eanuquenee has been that 
ike hnreflin{f peddlers^ who offer the most showy hooks mt ihe lowest 
prices, have had the pritieipal share in furnishing the libraries. In 
iniroducing tiu sysiem into Canada, precautions have been t<iken, 
irkiehj I trust, xoill haive the effect of obviating this great evU. 

" In the School Act of 1850, which first set apart a sum of money 
for the establishment and support of school libraries, it is de- 
clared to be the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Education to 
apportion the sum granted for this purpose by the legislature under 
ike following condition : ' That no aid should be given towards 
the establishment and support of any school library, unless an 
eq;nal amount be contributed or expended from local sources for 
tiie same object ;' and the Council of Public Instruction is required 
to ezjunine, and at its discretion to recommend or disapprove of 
text books for the use of schools, or books for school libraries. 
' Provided that no portion of the legislative school grant shall be 
applied in aid of any school in which any book is used that has been 
disapproved of by the Council, and public notice given of such 
disapproval. 

'* The Council of Public Instruction, in the discharge of the re- 
sponaibility thus imposed upon it, has adopted, among the general 
rsgulations for the establishment and management of public school 
libnrieB in Upper Canada, the following rule : — ' In order to pre- 
vent the introduction of improper books into libraries, it is required 
that no book shall be admitted into any public school library estab- 
lished under these regulations, which is not included in the cata- 
logue of public school library books prepared acording to law ;' and 
the principles by which it has been guided in performing the task 
of selecting books for these libraries, are stated in the following 
extract from the minutes of its proceedings : 

" * The Council regards it as imperative that no work of a lioen- 
tftouay vicioua, or immoral tendency, and no works hostile to the 
Chriatian religion, should be admitted into the libraries* 

^' ' 2. Nor is it in the opinion of the Council, compatible with the 
ijbjeets of the public school libraries, to introduce into them con- 
troversial works on theology, or works of denominational contro- 
versy ; although it would not be desirable to exclude all historical 
and other works in which such topics are referred to and discussed, 
sod it is desirable to include a selection of suitable works on the 
evidences of natural and revealed religion. 

" '3. In regard to works on ecclesiastical history, the Council 

on a aelection of the most approved works on each side. 

b»ftnt sad iwri of Um Moond of ttMMpuicnplw hftT« been adopted TwlMtlm 
fai tte B«w Sdiool fiw wA Btgulati^u of Kew>nin«wick nlaUnff tg public Ubruiw. 



'' ^ 4. With these exceptions and within these limitations, it is 
the opinion of the Council that as wide a selection as possible should 
be made of useful and entertaining books of permanent value, 
adapted to popular reading in the various departments of human 
knowledge ; leaving each municipality to consult its own taste, and 
exercise its own discretion in selecting such books from the general 
catalogue. 

['' ' 5. A want having been felt by Local Superintendents, and 
other local school authorities, of a judicious selection of standard 
works of fiction for the public libraries, it has been represented 
to the Council of Public Instruction that such a selection would, to 
a great extent, supersede the use of pernicious literature in the 
country, and would conduce to the elevation of literary taste, while 
the strong desire that is felt for light literature for the leisure hour 
could thus be innocently gratified. The Council acceded to the 
wish thus expresed in 1868, and have authorised a selection of 
works of fiction to be placed on the catalogue.] 

'' ' 6. The including of any books in the general catalogue is not 
to be understood as the expression of any opinion by the Council in 
regard to any sentiments inculcated or combated in such booka ; but 
merely as an acquiescence on the part of the Council in the purchase 
of such by any municipality, should it think proper to do so. 

'' ^ 7. The general catalogue of books for public school libraries 
may be modified and enlarged from year to year as circumstances 
may suggest, and as suitable new wjrks of value may appear. ' 

*' The catalogue above referred to, and of which I enclose a copy, 
affords ample proof of the intelligence and liberal spirit in which 
the principles above stated have been carried out by the Council of 
Public Instruction. The Chief Superintendent observes, that in the 
case of the libraries established up to the present time, the local 
authorities have, in a large number of instances, assigned the task 
of selecting books to the Chief Superintendent ; that in some they 
have, by a committee of one or more of themselves, chosen all the 
books desired by them, and that in others they have selected them 
to the amount of their own appropriation, requesting the Chief 
Superintendent to choose the remainder to the amount of the appor- 
tionment of the libraiy grant. The Chief Superintendent recom- 
mends the last as a preferable mode. The total number of volumes 
issued from the Educational Department to public libraries in Upper 
Canada, from November, 1853, when the issue commenced, to the 
end of August last, was 62,866. [And to the end of 1860, 237,648— 
or, including those sent out as prizes, &c., &c., 691,561, or nearly 
700,000 volumes— nearly ten times the number sent out in Lord 
El^'s time.] 

RSQULATIOMS FOR THE SUPPLY OF LIBRARY AND PrIZX BoORA, 

Maps and Apparatus, to thb Public Schools. 
These regulations are as follows : — 

" 1. The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, 
to any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, traxismitted to the 
Department by the Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Chai*t8, and Diagrams, to 
the value of the amount tlius augmented, upon receiving a list of 
the articles required. In all cases, it will be necessary for any per- 
son, acting on behalf of the Municipal or Ti;u8tee Corporation, to 
enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified by the cor- 
porate seal of the Corporation, A selection of Maps, Apparatus, 
Library and Prize Books, &o. , to be sent, can always be made by 
the Department, when so desired. 

'' 2. Catalogues and forms of Application will be furnished to 
School authorities on their application. 
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"3. If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps 
and Apparatua, it will be necessary for the Trustees to send not 
less than five dollars additional for each class of books, &c., with 
the proper forms of application for each class. 

" 4. The one hundred per oent. will not be allowed on any sum 
less than five dollars, for each of the three classes of articles, viz. : 
(1) maps, and apparatus, (2) library and (3) prize books. Text books 
cannot be furnished on the terms mentioned above : they must be 
paid for at the net catalogue prices. 

** 5. In ccaes t«?/iere (he Books ordered ar€ not i/n stock, ^ Depart- 
ffient selects and sends others of a like character, subject, however, to 
tTie approval of the Trustees, dbc. If any errors he discovered, they 
ikaald be noUfied at once, and the invoice returned, in order that the 
errors may he rectified. Should additional Books he required, direc- 
Uons shoiM he given as to the mode of their transmission. 

" 6. In order to prevent the introduction of improper books into 
the Libraries, it is required that no book shall be admitted into any 
Public School Libtary established under these regulations which is 
not included in the authorized list of Public School Library Books. 

*^7. In transmitting an order for any of the articles on sale at 
the Depository, it should be accompanied with a remittance — and 
directions should also be given as to the parties to whom the parcel 
should be sent. When the article ordered is not in stock, the near- 
est selection to it is made, subject, however, to the approval of the 
Trustees, &c Nearly all the Apparatus sent out is of Canadian Manu- 
facture. In making out orders the titles of Books need not be given, 
the number and page on catalogue are all that is necessary." 

Four Kutds of Libraries which may be Established under 

THE Defartmektal Requlatioks. 

" The Public School Libraries are becomitiff the crown and glory of the in«titutionB of 

the Pr»vliioe.'*^Lord Elgin. 
" Had I the power, I would scatter Libraries oyer the whole land, as the sower sows hia 

wMd.— Horace Mann. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Council 
can establish four cUisses of libraries in their Municipality as follows : 
City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can establish the first 
three classes, and school trustees either of the first or {hird classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school house for 
the use of the children and ratepayers. 

2. A General PMic Lending Library, available to all the ratepay- 
ers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organiza- 
tion, language and kindred subjects, available to teachers alone. 

4. A Library in any Public Institution, under control of the 
Municipality, for the use of the inmates^ or in the County Jail, tor 
the use of the prisonerst 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees the impor- 
tance and even necessity of providing, (especially during the 
antumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the pupik 
in their schoolj either as prizes or in libraries. Having given the 
pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, they should pro- 
vide some agreeable and practical means of gratifying it. 

Pbofessiom^l Books Supplied fo Local SupERnn:EKDENTs and 

Teachers. 

1. In this catalogue are given the net prices at which the books 
and school requisites enumerated therein may be obtained by the 
Public Educational Institutions of Ontario, from the Depository in 
connection with the Department. In each case, cash must accom- 
pany the order sent. 

2. TeEt*books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. Col- 
legeS) private and Sunday schools, will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. Local Super- 



intendents and teachers will also be supplied, on the same terms, with ' 
such educational works as relate to the duties of their profession. 

SUKDAY SOHOOL BoOKS^ MaPS AND REQUISITES. 

Books, Maps, and dthar rei^uiaiikes suitaMe for Sunday BohooLi, 
or for Library, or other lit^ziary Aaaocftations, ,can, on receipt of 
the necessary amount, be supplied from the D^rasitory, at the net 
prices, that is, abouttwonty-^fiTe or thirty per eent. less tliAn the 
usual current retool priced. 

BOUTIKE IN THE DlPARTMENT IN BECARD TO THbTDepOSITORT. 

From the Report of the Committee of the House of Assembly, 
and from the Memorandum of the Deputy Superintendent laid 
before the House of Assembly in 1869, with the Chief Superintend- 
ent's Return on the subject, we select the following passages relative 
to the routine observed in the management of the Depository. 

1. Tlie Committee of the House of Assembly report as follows :-» 
[Note. — The Extract from this Report will be found on page 69.] 

2. The memorandum of the Deputy Superintendent states that 
all orders for England or the United States for books and requiaitai 
are prepared by him for approval by the Chief Supenntendent. 
Requisitions for articles to be manufactured in the city are supervised 
by him for approval by the Chief, before having them submitted to 
tender by the Clerk of Libraries. [Requisitions to the Stationery 
Office, and all orders for printing to the Queen's Printer from the 
Department and Normal School, are made in the same manner.] 

All contracts, agreements, bills and invoices, are examined, and 
payment recommended by the Deputy. Bills for articles despatched 
are compared with the sales paper, and approved by him before 
being sent off by post. 

The selling prices of all library and prize books, and all other 
school requisites received from England and elsewhere, lta«, undar 
the general scale approved by the Chief Superintendent, determined 
by the Deputy for the Clerk of Libraries, before their being marked 
and put away in their places. 

The selection of books for local school libraries and prises, after 
revisal by the Clerk of Libraries, is examined and approved by the 
Deputy Superintendent before despatch. The object of this addi- 
tional supervision is to see that the style, character, and number of 
the books selected are in accordance with the order and wishes of 
the Municipal Council, or Grammar, Common, or Separate Scliool 
Trustees sending the remittance. This care. is the mora neoessazy 
in esses — ^now becoming more numerous every year — ^when parties 
leave the selection of library and prize books entirely to the 
Department. In such cases, regard is had to the condition of the 
school, the number and ages of the scholars, the character of ilie 
neighbourhood, whether old or new settlement, and the attainments 
of the pupils, the nature of the population, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, or mixed nationality — ^whether Irish, Scotch, or 
German, &c., or any other peculiarity suggested by the partiee 
sending the order, or incident to the ease. 

Note. — Great care is taken to prevent the ocourvence of mistakes 
in the Depository, and hitherto with very gratifying success. As a 
matter of routine, eadi clerk having anything to do with an <»der 
affixes his initials to it, indicating that part of it for which he is 
responsible. Thus, in case of complaint, which rarely occurs, any 
neglect or omission is readily traced. In a year's traosactions, 
involving the sending out about 936,000 worth of mate* 
rial to the schools, not more than from six to ei^t such cases 
occur. When they do, the cause is fully inquired into, and erery 
explanation given. In most inatanoeB, it has been found that the 
fault or oversight has been with the parties themselves. 
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Peterborough. — 9th, smoke in horizontal strata about 60 feet from 
ground. 10th, large distinct lunar halo. 19th, fog and smoke Ipng 
close on surface of ground; large distinct solar halo at 2 P.M. 25th, 
light fog; smoke in low strata; atmosphere hazy. 30th, about 8.25 
P.M., light low arch of auroral light at NH; at 9, arch disappeared and 
NH and NZ covered with undefined auroral light; soon after, 9 streamers 
appeared, and a large mass of crimson light at K WZ ; between 10 and 
11.15, NH and NZ full of light streamers, and auroral light violently 
undulating and flashing, the movement always from N to 8, each undu- 
lation commencing at NH and pressing frequently so far S as 7^ or 8*^ S 
of Z. Wind storm, 13th. Snow, 10th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 27th, 
28th. Bain, 20th, 21st, 28th. The snow storm of 27th very heavy, 22 
inches. Snow fall for month unusually heavy, and reported deeper in 
backwoods than ever known before; depth variously reported. Aurora 
more than ordinarily frequent ; movement of barometer during month 
generally very gradual. 

Belleville. — Wind storm on 16th. Snow, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
26th, 27th, 28th. Rain, 20th, 2l8t, 26th. The great depth of snow is 
remarkable ; the heaviest falls occurred 13th, 16th and 17th, 27th and 
28th, which rendered the roads nearly impassable; drifts of 15 feet re- 
ported on the railroad between Belleville and Niipanee. 

GoDERiCH. — On 10th, large lunar halo at 8 P.M. Wind storms, 13th, 
15th, 27th. Fogs, 8th, 21st, 29th. Snow, 1st, 2nd, 4th--13th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, 21st, 28th. Rain, 20th, 21st, 26th, 27th, 28th. Mails 
by rail prevented from arriving from 15th to 17th by the snow. Ice 
driven out several miles by the heav^ gale from £ on 27th. Ice still in 
harbour. Sleighing lasted in town till about 28th; sleighing still in the 
country at end of month. Thaw during the last week of March; streets 
now dry and every s3rmptom of spring appearing. Air saturated with 
moisture, 29th. The snow storm of 27 th not felt here, but a heavy day's 
rain ; the railway was, however, partially blocked with snow between 
Goderich and Stratford. 

Stratford. — On 10th, large lunar halo. 16th, crows seen. 19th, large 
solar circle. 20th, lightning. 28th, sparrows first seen. 30th, robins 
first seen. Windstorms, 2nd, 12th, 13th, 15th, 16th, 26th, 27th. Snow, 
2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 10th, 12th, 13th. 16th, 16th, 17th, ^th, 27th, 28th. 
Bain, 20th, 26th. 

Hamilton. — ^On 13th, hail. 14th, solar halo, in which the colors of 
the rainbow were visible at 11 A. M. 17th, crows first observed. 20th, 
lightning, thunder and rain. 29th, robins observed. Wind storms, 12th 
and 16th. Fog, 30th. Snow, 1st, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 9th— 13th, 15th— 18th, 
27th, 28th. Rain, 20th, 26th, 27th. Three great snow storms during 
month: the first began 9 A. M. 11th, and ceased 7 P. M. 13th, 21 inches; 
the second began 8.30 P.M. 15th, and ceased noon 17th, 18 inches; 
the third began 6 A.M., 27th, and ceased noon, 28th, 20 inches. The 
last storm gave very large flakes. 

SiiiOOE. — Violent thunder storm on Sunday, 20th. Wind storms, 12th, 
15th. Snow, 1st, 4th, 7th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th. Rain, 
20th, 2l8t, 26th, 27th, 28th. This has been the most wintry month of 
the year; more snow, more boisterous weather and more sleighing than 
during either January or February. This was also the case last year. 
The lumbering interests much relieved by the good sleighing. 

Windsor. — On 8th, lunar halo; meteor in \V towards S. Lunar halo, 
9th, 11th, 14th. HaU, 12th. Windstorms, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 
16th, 26th. Snow, Ist, 2nd, 4th— 8th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 17th, 27th. 
Bain, 20th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th. 



2. METEOROLOGY TURNED TO NATIONAL ACCOUNT. 

Washington, March 16. — General Order No. 29, from the head- 
quarters of the Army, publishes the joint resolution, approved 
February 9, authorizing the Secretary cf Wiar to provide for taking 
meteorological observations at the different stations and other points 
in the interior of the Continent, and for giving notice on the 
northern lakes and seaboard of the approach and force of storms, 
and says : " The chief signal officer of the Army is charged, subject 
lo the direction of the Secretary of War, with the special duties of 
the observation, and giving notice by telegraph and signal of the 
approach and force of storms, under the provisions of this resolu- 
tion. The undertaking thus imposed upon the Secretary of War 
is for the benefit of the commerce of the United States. It is 
therefore expected that all commanding officers will afford every 
facility for its successful discharge, and all scientific establishments, 
commercial associations, and others, are requested to aid by their 
co-operation in its aocomplishment. '' 



II. iutmommuttiatiatt mA tUt ^vm. 

1. TEACHING IS TROUBLESOME. 

To the Edlto7' of ih^ Joxinud of Education: — 

** Good morning, Mr. — — . How is your school prospering ?*' 
** Tolerably fair ; but I tell you what, I'm glad when Friday night 



comes. 



our minds, and so be enabled to conduct our charge with ever in- 
creasing efficiency.'^ 

" Oh, my school is not very far advanced, so I have no necessity 
for studying. I have reasons far more potent for hailing Friday 
night with the extremest silent exultation." 

*'I cannot say that my school is advanced in any inordinate 
degree. Nevertheless, I invariably find it a very beneficial thing to 
improve myself betimes. Yes, the more I study, the greater is my 
aptitude to teach, and the more accuracy I have in any branch of 
knowledge, just so much the more is the task of imparting that 
knowledge to my pupils facilitated. But, as those are none of the 
motives that induce you to look forward to Friday night with such 
an intensity of joy, wiH you favour me with a recital of your 
reasons ?" 

** Why, simply because teaching is troublesome," 

'^ In a general sense, I admit the assertion to be just, but some 
teachers make to themselves special troubles.'' 

* ' Bless my heart, sir, are we not idl on a common level ? What 
pre-eminence has one beyond another while plying the weary task ?" 

" Well, if you please, adduce some of the causes that produce — ^to 
you — such repugnant effects 1" 

** The very least trouble is going through the same monotonous 
routine, day after day, week fSter week, year in and year out, on 
and on forever. " 

** Undoubtedlv, it is troublesome, but t» you it will be especially 
irksome and dull, because, inferring from what you have already 
insinuated^ it will be indeed the s(vme monotonous routine, " 

*' Well, I might mention a ^at many more things that render 
teaching troublesome, but I will content myself at present by just 
referring to order. " 

" The most important part, the very main spring to the working 
of a school." 

" Exactly so ; but upon my word, the very confusion of order is 
enough to set a man distracted ; and the trouble of keeping order," 

** Is not so great if the teacher takes the proper way." 

" The proper way — at any rate my way is to force order by the 
edge of the ferule. " 

** Yes, yes, I see, you appeal to the feelings ; but how do you 
succeed V 

**W'ell, sir, as true as preaching I have hard work, and really 
sometimes they get on at such a rate that I have to get my back 
right up, and have a thorough wholesale flogging match before per- 




bright the very first go." 

** Bear me, sir, how irrational you talk. Evidently your psAsion 
predominates over your judgment. Do you never feel sorry after 
giving vent to such a violent outburst of anger V* 

** Sorry ! well, sometimes I would rather I had not been quite so 
severe ; but good conscience what is a man to do ? Goodness, what 
a job it is to keep down the big boys. As for the girls and the little 
boys, they tremble from head to foot if I just look at them or st^p 
off my platform. That's one consolation, anyhow." 

" You speak of the big boys, I suppose they are very troublesome. 
How do you manage to get along with them ?" 

"Manage! tough managing, sometimes. Only last Monday 
fortnight. Bill Jones, after his class was over, violated one of the 
rules, which so enraged me that I went straight down to where he 
was, and struck him a sounder of a box on the ear, when the young 
scamp drew up and gave me a blow on the right eye, which knocked 
me as flat as a pan-cake, and at the same time blackened my eye. 
As soon as I got up — it was a good while — I made at him again, 
when we clinched, came down plump on the floor. Scrambled about 
like fury, till at last the young villain got me under. Then the fun 
commenced in earnest. One of the boys, I think, took my part — 
all the rest went in for Jones. Some were boxing and some kicking 
me — some had me by the legs and some by the arms — some were 
pulling me this way and some jerking me that — and actually Suaie 
Grimes was pulling my hair like vengeance. At last I cried murder, 
and got free. But zounds what a picture ! Benches tumbled, slates 
broken, my clothes all torn, and my face literally besmeared with 
gore. That ain't the last of it, mind you, any more than it wasn't 
the first rumpus I had with the incorrigible scamps. I'll bet my 
boots 111 bring them to their senses yet. I won't be bossed, I guess. 
No, sir." 

" Comparatively speaking, I have had a detailed account of how 
you keep order and its attending troubles. You have ticklish work 
sometimes to keep them up to the standard. But how do you got 
along with the people 1" 



*'Ym, on Saturdays wd Iiave spltndid opportunities to impvoy«| 



as 



*'Not so well, perhaps, as I'd wish, but I'm just as independent 

a pigj on ice, if I can't walk I can slide." 

*^ Quito » conjsideratdon, ain't it ? but all through you ar^ * fi lf^'n g 
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a Teiy impradent course. Tou force order by the edge of the ferule. 
Yon make the gtrhi and smaller boys tremble from head to foot by 
joor very look, and the simple sound of your footstep. You go 
into a violent passion, and strike a big boy on the ear. He retali- 
ates, and you are left sprawling on the floor with a black eye. De- 
mon like, you renew l^e combat, and thereby practically ascertain 
the feeling of your scholars towards you. This was not the first 
scoffle of the kind you have had, nor yet do you intend it to be the 
last. The respect of your employers ybu undervalue, and express 
jouraelf towards them in such a manner that should it reach their 
ears, you would, in all probability, be discharged. Let me contrast 
your school with mine. I never force order by the edge of the 
ferule ; yet very possibly — ^yea, judging from your relation — very 
koly, I have better order than you. I never make children tremble 
from head to foot with fear ; on the contrary, I join them in their 
innocent sports, and encourage them to be free with me. In the 
moming, I meet them with smiling faces, throughout the day every- 
thing goes on harmoniously ; and in the evening we part with a 
h^ppy 'Good-bye.' I never box big boys on the ear, nor use them 
har^y. We mutually undersutnd each other, and, as it were, aid 
eadi other on. I'm a loser by this. By no means. I escape all 
the troables consequent upon your method, and gain their esteem 
instead of their hatred. I can instruct, and they can learn peace- 
ably and with good will. I am not a tyrant, neither are they slaves. 
If tiiey need punishment they get it, not cruelly in a fit of passion, 
but in kindness, dicumspectly and as a means of correction. I never 
have reason to speak disparagingly of my employers, and I endea- 
TiHur to serve them as well as I can. From their deportment 
towards me, I gather that my labours are appreciated. In a word 
— npon the whole we get along pretty well. To be sure, the very 
best of order is not always maintained, but it is easily secured when 
the best of good feeling prevails. I suppose I have wearied you. 
Well, 111 stop. Don't you find teaching very troublesome? Of 
coQise yon do." 

B. Hbitdbbson, 
West Gwillimbury, Feb. 6, 1870. Teacher. 



2. LETTER WRITING LN SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the JounuU of Education. 

It is much to be regretted that Conunon School teachers general- 
ly, are so indifferent about their pupils cultivating this particular 
tzerdse. • 

I was much surprised, when visiting the District School a few 
days ago, to find so many of the scholars who could write a good 
plun Mhool hand, quite unable to tell me how I should commence 
a conmion business letter. I think it would be well if in each 
sehool the pupils were to write short composition and letters, say 
for three-quarters of an hour each day. and let the teacher write a 
fonn on the blackboard and show the different methods and styles 
of writing letters. 

I also frequently observe how few. comparatively, even of grown 
up persons, have any knowledge about writing out an account, or 
bill of any sort : this I think, (w^th letter writing,) would be a good 
date exercise. 

Hoping to draw your attention to this subject, and confer a 
benefit upon others, who, like myself, must be content with a 
Common School training. 

I am, yours respectfully, 

Peketaxguisheke, 
March 18th, 1870. 



E. A. Saundbbs, 



3. THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND SEPARATE 

Schools. 

A correspondent of the Lindsay Post mentions the following case, 
illusteting in a marked manner the impartial management, as be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, of the Educational Department. 
He lays : — 

" In a certain school in the Coimty of Victoria, the master a 
Roman Catholic, and about one half of the children Roman Catho- 
lics, and the majority of the trustees the same, a catechism of the 
History of England was used as a school book, to which some took 
objection. The author of the catechism has not given his name. 
Tbt publisher is Adam Miller, 62 King street East, Toronto. The 
catechism has seen its seventh edition in the year 1864. 

^' At page 43, chapter xxxii, under the head ' Reformation ' 
occurs the following question and answer : — 

'^ Question — * What is meant by the Reformation V 

" Answer — * By the Reformation is meant the reforming of the 
Christian religion from the errors of Popery, and reducing it near- 
er to its prmitive purity.' 



''A copy of this History was sent to the Department, and atten- 
tion directed to the objectionable passages, when the following 
decision was immediately given by Dr. Ryerson : — * I have received 
the catechism of which you complain. It is not authorized to be 
used in the schools. I never saw it before. It is very objection- 
able in the matters to which you refer, and very likely in other 
matters. I will thank you to show this letter or a copy of it to the 
trustees of the school in which the catechism in question is lued, 
and to inform them that if the use of it is continued they will forfeit 
their share of the school fund, and become personally responsible 
to the ratepayers of this school division for the amount of it on the 
complaint of any individual ratepayer.' 

^* I think it may do good to publish this decision, so the Roman 
Catholic parents may know what their rights are in matters of this 
kind in the common schools of Ontario. That no history or other 
book containing matter offensive to their religion is authorized to 
be used ; that masters have no right to introduce such books ; and 
that trustees allowing their use become personally responsible to 
the ratepayers for the amoimt of government grant withheld. A 
common school in which such books are used is not recognized, 
loses its existence in the eyes of the law, and the gentlemen at the 
head of the department do not confine themselves to a bare con- 
demnation of such books, but go farther, and indicate the jMnalty 
and the means of redress. I think I can safely challenge the Edu- 
cational Department of Quebec, with its well and widely known 
love of*justice and even indulgence to the minority of that province, 
to show on its records anything more just, more liberal, or prompted 
by a higher or a fairer sense of eqiiity, or showing a more honest 
and honourable love of fair play.'^ 

III. §aMji mA #rm ^iU. 

1. FARM LIFE. 

The following beautiful lines from Mrs. Sigoumey, give a lively and 
truthful picture of life upon a farm : — 

Saw ye the farmer at his plough, 

As ye wert. riding by ! 
Or wearied *neath tne noon-day toil, 

Wheu the sununer suns were hisrh ? 
And thought you that his lot was hard, 

And dioyou thank your God 
That you and yours were not condemned 

Thus like a slave to plod ? 

Come and see him at his harvest home, 

When garden, field, and tree, 
Conspire with flowing store to fill 

His bam and graoary. 
His healthful children gaily sport 

Amid the now mown hay, 

Or proudly aid with vigorous arm 

His tasks as best they may. 

I 

The harvest giver is his friend, 

The maker of the soil, 
And earth, the mother, gives them bread 

And cheers their patient toil ; 
Come join them round their wintry hearth, 

The heartfelt pleasiire see ; 
And yon can better judge how blest 

The farmer's life may be. 



2. .WHY DON'T THE BOYS STAY ON THE FARM ? 

One answer is that farmers are too apt to treat their boys more 
as servants than as sons. There is an independent spirit in a true 
man that will crop out even in early youth, and a spirit, too, which, 
if rightly trained, gives that bearing to a man which makes the 
common crowd look up and respect him. If not trained aright, but 
left to grow to itself, it becomes at last utter dependence and imbe- 
cility. We have talked with many farmers' boys, and we hear the 
same story from one, " Farming will do very well for the owner of 
a farm, but it takes a lifetime of hard work to obtain one." 

Tins is too true, but can it not be remedied ? Let the boy feel 
that he has something of his own, and it will foster in him a manly 
ambition. Give him a little patch of ground, and time to cultivate- 
it ; teach him how to do it ; give him the proceeds for his own use, 
and see that he spends it for some good. Let him have a lamb, a 
colt, a calf or a pig to raise. Make the son a partner in the busi- 
ness, and there wUl be less of uneasiness at home, less leaning upon 
the hoe handle and dreaming of city life. 

Again, farmers allow their children less time for recreation, less 
spending money, thm the ttbildren of others, less able, have, and 
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irhen money is granted, it is too apt to come with a grudging that 
dampens the chad's enlJiusiasm. Do not consider that lost which 
is expended fur rational amusement, for adorning the house, the 
garden, and the general aspect of the spot you call home. Provide 
the children with books and papers, pictures for the walls ; study 
to make the *' farmer's cot'' the romantic spot our poets picture it, 
and we shall hear lesa about the boys leaving homo. — ^Standard 
Bearer. 



3. CITY LIFE AND FARM LIFE. 

The present age is the beginning of a mighty progress in agricul- 
ture, and we may therefore look forward with confidence to better 
cultivation, laxiger crops, improved stock, and more perfect imple- 
ments of husbandry. The intelligence and skilled industry of the 
oountry are to be largely involved in this movement, and it is im- 
portant for us to know and understand how best to promote this 
great object. The question naturally arises, then, what can be done 
to make farming mure popular with our young men, so as to induce 
them to become farmers and help forward this work ? We must 
first make them feel that the pursuit of the farmer is a dignified 
and honorable one ; tlvat it is as honorable to be a fanner as a law- 
yer, doctor or merchant. We must create an enthusiasm among 
our boys, and teach them that the labor of the hand is not incom- 
patible with the brain. With the mind to help the hand, labour 
becomes light. We must require an earnest love fur the calling. 
How can one enjoy greater independence and freedom than as a 
tiller of the soil ? Think of the foUy of exchanging the independ- 
ent life of a farmer to the narrow life of a clerk in one of our 
cities, doomed for a lifetime to measure tape and grow effeminate 
behind a counter earning hardly enough to pay for one's board and 
clothes. Boys, stick to the farm ; educate yourselves for the work ; 
cultivate the mind and so add intelligence to maimal toil. Make 
your home tlie centre of taste, refinement, beauty, honesty, fru- 
gality and industry, and out of these will spring the purest life and 
the holiest example. There is no object that gives more pleasure 
and delight to the fanner's home, when surrounded by these adorn- 
ments which are dictated by native simplicity and a natural love of 
beauty. It is the stuff out of "which states and empires are built. 
It is ^e smmmit of ciyiliaation. — Addnsa of Hon, EliphaUt SUnie: 



4. COUNTRY BOYS IN THE CITY. 

It is the common ambition of country boys to quit the farm and 
make for themselves a home in the dty. And it is true that a 
majority of the great business firms in our large cities are recruited 
from the ranks of the country boys. It is abo true that the ma- 
jority of those who come to the cities to seek fortunes are swallowed 
up in the great maellbtrom of dissipation, and go to the bottom in 
a dozen years or so. Now, who are the successful ones, and what 
made them so ? They are not the young men who came to the city 
in order to throw off the restraints of home, and *' see life," and 
''have a chance to enjoy themselves." They are the young men 
who come with sound principles and a determination to work hard 
to make themselves a position, with a willingness to do any honest 
work, and shun, like a viper, bad company. — No other boys need 
come to the city with the hope of advancing themselves in the 
world. Boys who ** shirk" never get the fine situations here. 
Boys who smoke and drink are not in demand among keen-sighted 
merchants. Sabbath breaking and theatre-going boys are not ad- 
vanced to high positions even by worldly employers. The boy who 
wishes to rise, who hopes some day to build his palace, must leam 
a great deal outside of his daily routine. He should paste up over 
his room table, or some place where he could see it — '* Knowledge 
is power." The carpenter who can draw his plans, make out his 
estimates, understands the legal form necessary in putting up his 
buildings, can tell what materials are best to use, where they can 
be piurchased best, what is the most economical means of transport, 
and a hundred other things that arise in building, will be the one 
to grow rich and influential in his business, while the man who can 
only handle his saw and hammer must be ooitent to drudge on in 
grinding poverty. The difference comes al.no8t wholly from the 
different way in which leisure minutes and hours are passed. Your 
evenings, young men, will generally decide whether your future is 
to be one of cheerful prosperity or one of harrowing privation. 



6. DESTRUCTION OF SMALL BIRDS BY BOYS. 

As many boys are at present extensively engaged in the wanton 
destruction of small birds, we would call their attention to the fol- 
lowing extract from a recent statute, specially enacted for the pro- 
tection of all insectiyorouA birda. Wo trust the hint will uot be lost 



on those who feel anxious to put a stop to this barbarous and sense- 
less ** sport" : — 

'^ It is unlawful to kill, wound, or injure any bird (except eagleSi 
falcons, hawks, and other birds of the eagle kind — wild pigeons^ 
rice birds, king-fishers, crows and ravens), between the Ist of March 
and tlie Ist of August ; it is unlawful to take, capture, buy or seU, 
or expose for sale, or set traps for any birds, excepting those excep- 
ted* above, between the same dates ; during the same period it is un- 
lawful to take the eggs of any of these birds. This act does not ap- 
ply to domesticated fowls, but the proof of domestication must lie 
with the accused. The penalty for breaking this Act is a fine of 
not less than one dollar, and not more than ten dollars ; or, in de- 
fault, from two to twenty days. Any person may seize and liberate 
such birds ; and market clerks and magistrates may confiscate all 
such exposed for sale." 

■ * ■ :. 

IV. giagrajrlilal JM«trtiw. 

L THOS. KIRKPATRICK, ESQ., M. P. 

No more high-minded and honorable man ever sat in our L^giala* 
ture than the late Thos. Kirkpatrick. He came to this country 
about the year 1830^ when his uncle. Col. Lyons Colley Foster, was 
Adjutant GeneraL He resided almost continuously in Canada 
since that period, occasionally visiting his old liome in Ireland* 
As a lawyer, Mr. Kirkpatrick was remarkable for the rigid conscien- 
tious discharge of his (duties. He died in the 65th year of his age. 
Mr. Elirkpatrick for several years occupied the position of the senior 
of the Kingston bar, and was appointed Queen's Counsel. Hia 
Conservative views in political matters were well known, but it was 
not until 1858 that he prominently appeared before the public. In 
that year, under the law for electing members to the Legislative 
Council, an election was ordered for Cataraqui Division, and Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was one of the candidates along witii Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Gildersleeve. Hon. Mr. Campbell gained the election ; 
and Mr. Kirkpatrick did not further appear in politics until after 
Confederation. He became a candidate in the ministerial interest 
after Confederation for the representation of the County of Fronte- 
nac in the House of Commons, and was returned in August, 1867f 
along with Sir Henry Smithy as member of the Local Legislature. 



2. THE REV. DR COONEY, 

Was bom in Dublin, in the year 1801. His parents were Roman 
Catholics, and he was strictly educated in the tenets of that faith. 
He came to New Brunswick in 1824, and was employed there aa & 
clerk in a mercantile house in Miramichi. Shortly afterwards he 
became a Protestant, and in 1831 he joined the Wesleyan Church 
as a probationer, having received his first ticket from Dr. Wood, of 
Toronto, who was then stationed at MiramichL He afterwards 
laboured in Prince Edward Island, and was ordained in 1837. 
From that time until failing health compelled his retirement, he 
continued to labour earnestly in the work of the ministry. After 
being stationed in many places in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
he came to Canada, and at different periods was stationed at 
Montreal, Toronto, London, St. Catharines, Guelph, &c. Dr. 
Cooney, says the Guardian, ** was a man of more than ordinaiy 
talents. — As a preacher he was marked by great fluency and cor- 
rectness of language, a lively imagination, "Uiat realized vividly the 
scenes he described, and had a close and intimate acquaintance 
with the oracles of God. He possessed a well furnished and 
scholarly mind, ss well as high attainments as a classical schoIaTi 
which secured the recognition of two universities. 



3. THE HON. M. H. FOLEY. 

Mr. Foley was a prominent member of the Reform party, and, 
though lately absent from public life, lus decease will be regretted 
by all who knew him. He was bom in Sligo, Ireland, in 1819, and 
came to Canada with his father in 1832, where the family settled at 
Port Colbonie. His brother, Bernard Foley, became Judge of the 
County of Haldimand. Michael, after teaching school in the 
township of Louth, became editor, in 1845, of the Simcoe AdvoeaU^ 
a Refonn paper, and in its columns, as well as afterwards in the 
Norfolk MesstTiger and the Brantford Herald, rendered good service 
to Liberal principles. Diuing this time also, he studied law and 
became an attorney, and at a later period, barrister-at-law, practis- 
ing with very considerable ^uccess in the Counties of Waterloo and 
Brant, and for some time also in Wellington. Mr. Foley was first 
returned to Parliament for the North Riding of Waterloo, at the 
general election of 1854. He was returned for both that Riding 
itfid Perth at the general election of 1861 ^ but continued to sit f o^ 
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his old County. He accepted the office of PostmAster-Geueral in 
the short-lived Brown-Dorion administration of 1868, and after- 
vards was appointed to the same office in the Macdonald-Sicotte 
Administration of 1862. Ho was left out of the Cabinet in the 
Maodonald-Dorion arrangement, and smarting under what he 
considered an act of injustice, he took office in a Conaervatiye 
Admi niatration. Qoing to his constituents for re-election, he was 
njecied by his old supporters in North Waterloo. At the last 
seneifU election, he was a candidate for the House of Commons in 
rTorth Wellington, and for the Assembly in North Norfolk. He 
was defeated in both counties, but in the latter by only a few votes. 
Mr. Foley possessed great natural abilities ; he had strong reason^ 
ing powers, givat oommand^>f language, and a thorough knowledge 
of political affairs ; he had a strong sense of honour^ a&d was 
personally a favourito wherever he went. — Globe. 



4. DANIEL MORRISON, ESQ. 

Deceased was a native of Invemessf in Scotland, and was the son 
of the late Rev. Mr. Morrison of that town, and was educated at 
Aberdeen. When quite a youth he emigrated to Canada, and fur 
a time engaged in agricultural pursuits, occupying a farm in the 
County of Wentworth. Subsequently he cave up farming, and 
engaged in school keeping ; but before long he gave up that uncon- 
genial profession, and connected himself with the Dundas Warder^ 
ss Parliamentary correspondent. After remaining a comparatively 
brief period on the Warder y he joined the Examiner , and then 
joined the Toronto Leader. Leaving the Leader, he connected 
himself vrith the Ckflu^iisty and in 1859 he retired temporarily from 
newspaper life to take a contract on the Grand Trunk Railway. 
He afterwards went to New York, and conuibuted to the SeoUuh 
American and the Daily Timee. For the last year or two, he has 
been connected with the Telegraph here. Deceased was a strong 
powerful looking man, and in his manner was, to the superficial 
observer, not of a very communicative or companionable turn ; 
but to ihoae who knew him intimately, he was a warm-hearted, 
kindly, considerate friend. — Qlobe, 

TosoKTo Gbammae School. — The trustees of the Toronto Gram- 



School have made arrangements to have a school-house erected 
ianng the ensuing summer. The main building is to be 70 feet long 
by 42 feet 6 inches wide ; the two Wings on each side are 16 x 22 feet ; 
the two wings to the front and rear each 16 x 20 feet. The basement 
win stand about eight feet out of groxmd at an average. The main 
building will form one room 66 x 38 feet six inches, with two retiring 
rooms under the front and rear wing 14 x 16 feet each. These rooms 
will be 14 feet high — ^the ceiling being supported by a few cast-iron 
jwlwwina^ well adapted for a prayer or lecture room. The ground floor 
si the main buUding will be divided into four class rooms of equal size, 
each room being 18 x 33 feet and 14 feet high, sonnected by large fold- 
ing doors. In the wings north and south of this are main entrances for 
ifae girls and boys and to the basement ; also, to the staircases, doak 
rooms, ftc., to the upper story and the basement. The front wing 
win be intended for the xiaster's room or committee room when the 
folding doors are opened. The upper story will be 16 feet high, and 
sot divided for the present. The style of the building will be between 
Bomaaeaque and Mediaeval ; the windows and doors are to have stone 
bQs and labels ; gable walls and wings stone copings ; the roof over 
auia building will be a gable roof and the wings, south and north, are 
•ovoed with high roofs over the one story wing. On front there will 
be a balcony. The roofs are to be covered with slate and galvanized 
iroB eaves and flashings. The outside walls will be constructed of white 
krick, with some little mixture of red brick. 

A School Visit took place on the 22nd inst., in School Section 

Kos. 18 and 21, Westminster, conducted by Mr. A. Black. . The visi- 
tots were Mr. Cnrtiss and twenty-five of his larger scholars, from 
School Section No, 11, North Dorchester. About fifty pupils were 
fnwnt, and a. ere examined in astronomy, geography, grammar, arith- 
algebra, geometry and dictation. The major part answered the 
put by their teacher* veiy readily, mi ib« vmon ti^Umd 
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themselves well. Addresses were afterwards delivered by Mr. Curtiss^ 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Aylsworth, on education.— Prototype. 

UNDEaoRADUATis' ExBiBiTioN, AxBKBT CoLLXOX. — The Fourth 

Annual Exhibition of the Gownsmen of Albert College, was this year 
held in Ontario Hall, Belleville. Mr. Maointyre finely intoned his 
Hebrew version of the Te Deum. In the opinion of competent judgea 
Messrs. Cook and Carman reflected credit on themselves and their 
lectures in their Greek and Latin Verse. Mr. McMahon's rendering of 
his Latin Prose was excellent, and all the English Essays were of a high 
order of merit in their spirit, thought and expressiou. The essays of 
Friday evening were specially loyal, and the thoughts uttered and spirit 
manifested on such subjects as *'U. E. Loyalist," '* Chrysler's Fann," 
** The Monument at Queenston," " The Maple Leaf," "The great Britan- 
nic Confederation," &c., prove that the young men are attached to our 
British Connection, that they hold to the integrity of our Bi^minion and 
advocate the union of all the British kingdoms and colonies of the 
globe. Mr. Wild's success in paying off the College debts, and these 
vigorous internal workings are a pledge of great future success.— 
BelltvUle Intelliytnctr , 

Convocation at Qussm's Univbrsity. — On the Slst ult., a meet- 



ing of the Convocation of Queen's University was held, at which the 
following gentlemen received the diploma of the University as Boctom 
of Medicine : — Samuel Bridgland, Newmarket ; William C. Bumble^. 
Peterborough ; George Hodge, Kendall ; Murdoch Mathiesen, Crinan ; 
Vincent H. Moore, Whitehurft ; Levi Potter, Enniskillen ; James Ruth- 
erford, Eirby; Alexander Sayers, Pioton; Jsmes A. Sievewright» 
Chatham ; Thomas A. Thornton, Bockweod, DL The Principal de- 
livered an impressive valedictory address to the class after the gentle* 
men had received the congratulations of the Professors. — Qkbe, 

^Ths English UNpnutsinBS Boat Racks . — ^Tlie fallowing is ^a 



plete record of the various contests of the two Universities sfaioa tha 

organization of the dubs : — 

Time. 
Year. Winner. Coune. M. S« 

1829 Oxford Henley 14 30 

1836 Cambridge Westminster to Putney 36 00 

1839 Cambridge Westminster to Putney 31 00 

1840 Cambridge Westminster to Putney 29 30 

1841 Cambridge .Westminster to Putney 32 20 

1842 Oxford Westminster to Pulaiey 30 45 

1845 Cambridge Putney to Mortlake 23 30 

1846. .'.... Cambridge Mortlake to Putney 21 05 

1849 Cambridge Putney to Mortlake 22 00 

1851 Oxford Putney to Mortlake A f ouL 

1852 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 21 30 

1854 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 25 29 

1866 Cambridge Mortlake to Putney 26 50 

1867 Oxford Putney to Mortlake. 22 36 

1858 Cambridge Putney to Mortlake 21 23 

1859 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 24 ^ 

1860 Cambridge Putney to Mortlake 26 05 

1861 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 23 26 

1862 Oxford....'. Putney to Mortlake 24 40 

1863 Oxford Mortlake to Putney 23 05 

1864 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 21 48 

1865 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 21 23 

1866 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 25 48 

1867 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 22 39 

18r>8 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 20 66 

1869 Oxford Putney to Mortlake 20 06^ 

1670 Cambridge Putney to Mortlake 22 34 

Reach and Scuooo School Teachebs* Association held its 



first meeting, for 1870, in the School House, Manchester, on Saturday, 
2nd inst. The Local Superintendent has been appointed Chairman, and 
other business transacted, a Committee which had been appointed, 
brought in their report as follows : — 1st. The teacher of No. 6 is ap- 
pointed to lead off the discussion on the best method of teaching the 
Roots, Prefixes, &c., and to exemplify his method. 2nd. The teacher 
of No. 7, to illustrate the method of disposing of the Infinitives and 
Participles foimd in Milman's ** Belshazzer ;" also to give a reading-^ 
subject to criticism. To dwell oa the importance of such an Association 
wiU doubtless appear to many as altogether niiBeoeisary« Thebhie^ if 
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not the only buBinass of the Association, is to bring all the teachers in 
Reach and Scngog together once a month, if possible, in order to con- 
sult together on the best modes of conducting school, and the most ap- 
proTed methods of teaching the varioos subjects embraced in the pro- 
gramme for Common Schools. Or in other words, the Association may 
be termed a Teachers' Mutual Improvement Association ; the benefits 
of which, howerer, are not to be confined to the teacher, but extend to 
erery pupil coming under his care, and through the pupils again to seek 
a wider circle. And, as we Tiew it, erery child in the townships, it 
matters not where they may chance to be located, has a perfect right to 
participate in the benefits derivable from such meetings, in consequence 
of their teachers taking part in them. We anticipate a large meeting 
next time. — OrUario Observer. 

—Brock CoMPrnnvx Examination. — The competitive examina- 
tion of the Common Schools of the township of Brock was held at the 
Schoolhouse, Vroomanton, on Tuesday, 5th inst. The attendance was such 
that the large and commodious school house could scarcely contain all 
that were present. Many came from a considerable distance. There 
were about twenty teachers present and forty competitors. The Reeve, 
M. Gillespie, Esq., was appointed Chairman. He, the chairman, hav- 
ing explained the design and plan of the competition, the Rev. A. Cur- 
rie, M.A., L.S. of Brock, gave eut the first subject — ^Writing from 
Dictation ; this was followed by Reading, Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Geography, History, Geometry. The Rev. Mr. Colman, the Head Mas- 
ter of the Manilla Grammar School, and the L.S. for Reach and Scugog, 
assisted the L.S. in the examination. In very many instances, the com- 
petition was so close that the shade of superiority was exceeding light, 
so light indeed, that it was difficult for the examiners to discriminate. 
Bveiyone of the competitors passed a most creditable examination. In 
fact it would be a difficult matter to select from any township in the Do- 
minion, forty brighter or more intelligent pupils than met at Vroomanton 
on this occasion. Each pupil, who did not succeed in obtaining a prize 
in competition, got a handsome book as a rewaxd of merit, and these 
wen certainly well merited. There was a laige number of valuable 
books distributed, alike creditable to givers and receivers. The day 
was agreeably and profitably spent, all present appeared to enjoy them- 
selves well. To say that all were satisfied with the decisions would be 
equivalent to asserting that the competitors on this occasion were differ- 
ently constituted from any other class of the community ; but we believe, 
nevertheless, that very little dissatisfaction can exist with regard to the 
awards ; for certainly there is no cause for it. A generous, noble minded 
youth never strives to attribute his defeat to some act of injustice in 
others, but will calmly view the situation, correct defects, and double 
his efforts to secure victory in the next encounter. We congratulate 
our Vroomanton friends on their excellent and oommodious new brick 
school house ; it is a credit to that part of the co^intry. If we might 
whisper to the Trustees, we would say by all means put in ventilators. — 
OnUirio Observer. 

120,000 TO McGiLL CoLLSOB. — ^At the meeting of the McGiU 

College Endowment Committee on Saturday, in addition to several other 
subscriptions, it was announced that, as intimated by the Vice-Chancel 
lor in his address on Thursday, an endowment of $20,000 had been sub- 
scribed for the chair of Natural Philosophy. The liberal donor is 
Peter Redpath, Esq., already a benefactor of the University, more 
especially in his large and valuable donation to its library. The endow- 
ment now given will provide for the perpetual maintenance of one oi 
the most important branches of scientific study. This is the second 
professorship endowed in McGill College, the other being the Molson 
professorship of English Literature, endowed in 1856. It is the first 
bhair endowed by an individual benefactor. The example is one which 
few are able to imitate; but there are some of our more wealthy 
citizens who might follow it. Those who can should come forward and 
take their places beside Mr. Molson and Mr. Redpath. There is stiL 
fimn to aid other and equally important chairs, besides the need ol 
addjtiffnftl 0obolanh^> in regard to which the donation of Mr. W. 0. 



McDonald, previously announced, equals in money value those above 
referred to. — Montreal OazetU. 

Gift to MoGill CoLLBOE.<-The best proof that a man dessrves 

wealth is a wise administration of it for the benefit ef his fellow-men. We 
commend to our citizens the example, in this respect, of Mr. W. C. Mc- 
Donald, who, in addition to a donation of $5,000 to McGill College for its 
general funds, has established therein ten scholarships of the annual value of 
9125 each. The good that these will do is incalculable. With the history 
of the ancient Universities of Great Britain and Ireland before us, there 
can be no doubt but that, hereafter, many a man eminent for his services to 
his country will traoe the beginning of his success to the winning of a " Mc- 
Donald scholanhip " in the University of Montreal— lfonlr«i< OetmtU. 

NEW ELEMENTAKY ARITHMETIC AUTHORIZED 

FOR 1871. 

The Council of Public Instraction have adopted the follow- 
ing minute in regard to the new Elementary Ajrithmetic pub- 
lished by Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co., of this city: — 

"Ordered, — ^That on and after January 2nd, 1871, the only 
Elementary Arithmetic authorized to be used in the Public 
Schools shall Im Smith and McMurchy's." 

Education Office, March, 1870. 



NO PSaiSIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLBSS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Common 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in Grammar 
Schools, who ai:^ legally quaUfied Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, who may wish to avail themselves at any future 
time of the advantages of the Superannuated Common School 
Teacher's Fund, that it will be necessary for them to transmit 
to the Chief Superintendent, if they have not already done so, 
their subscriptions, at the rate of 95 per annum for each pre- 
ceding year, commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 pre 
annum for the current year's subscription. The law authoriz- 
ing the establishment of this fimd provides, '* Thai no teacher 
shall he erUiUed to share in the said fund who shall not contribute to 
such fund at least at the rate of one pound per annum.^* No pen- 
sion will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed to 
the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 



PRE PAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post^ must be pre-paid by 
the sender, at the rate of one cent per ou^ce. Local Superinten- 
dents and Teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



TABLET READING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
large sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or $4.50, mounted on cardboard. 
The 100 per cent, is allowed on these lessons when ordered 
with maps and apparatus, &c. 



TRUSTEES' SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' School 
Manual, we desire to intimate that a new edition of the School 
A.cts is now ready. Sinde copies, 35 cents, including postage. 
^Tew School Sections will be suppUed gratuitously. 

HuBTiBy BoBi ft Ca, 86 ajsd SB Eikq Stbut Wist, Toboivto. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 
GRANT FOR COMMON SCHOOI^ IN ONTARIO, FOR 1870. 

Cirraiar to the Cl*rk of each Cowily, City, JWn, and VUlagt 
Maiticipaiiii/ in the PrmTux of Ontario. 

Sir, — I lutve the honour to transmit herewith a certifieil 
eopj of the apportionment for the current year, of the LegiBla- 
dre School Grant to each City, Town, Village, ami Township 
io Ontario. 

He basis of apportionment to the several Municipalities for 
thit year is the School population as reported by the Locd 



SuperinteDilents for 1869, as revised on comparison with pre- 
vious returns. The total amount available for apportionment 
is the same as in last year, but the larga increase of population 
in some townships has necessitated an increased grant, while 
the more stationary localities receive less. 

■ Where Roman Catholic Separate Schools exist, the sum ap- 
portioned to the Municipality has been divided between the 
Common and Separate Schools therein, according to the aver- 
se att«ndance of pupils at both classes of Schools during last 
year, as reported and certified by the Trustees. 

The grants will he paid by the Hon. the Provincial Treasurer 
on the certificate of the Chief Superintendent. These certifi- 
cates wiD be issued on or abont 30th June, in favour of those 
Municipalities which have sent in duly audited school accounts 
and Local Superintendents' reports to this office. 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of pro- 
viding for the sound and thorough education of all the youth 
of the land. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

R RYERSON. 
Education Office, Toronto, 
30th May, 1870. 



AFFORTIOHMENT TO COVITEIES POB 
187a 

1. COUWTY OF OLENGAKRT. 

Tunriiifi, Appartionmeot 
ttirfottenbarsh »98 00 

da forSei»nteS(Juwlik...$97 00 

Eajm M7 00 

Uacuter 388 00 

do for Separate Scboolg... 44 00 
I«iiid 4BS 00 

^ for Sepvate Schools.... 110 00 

261 00 91988 00 
ToU tta Comity, t2239 00. 

2. COUNTY OF BTORMONT. 

Cmwin tt!6G 00 

fmA 299 00 

Cmilnc^ 662 00 

wtbonogli 346 00 

<1B72 00 



a COtJNTy OF DUNDA3. 

_ ApportlonmenL 

Matilda $672 00 

Mountain 432 00 

WiUianubursh fi3e 00 

Wincherter M7 00 

92087 00 

4. COUNTY OF PRESCOTT. 

Alfred 9169 00 

Caledonia 119 00 

Havkeebnr;, East 303 00 

do far9«{iBiMe3cliool>.,.9139 00 

do Wert 248 00 

Iiongnsnil 191 00 

Plantagenet, North 267 00 

do for 3«Mi«te Schools.... 17 00 

do South..... 140 00 

91G6 00 91442 00 
Total for Coun^, 91698 00. 

6. COUNTY OF EUSSELL. 

Cambridge 9G0 00 

Ohtrenoe 286 00 



COUNTY OF RUaSBLL.-07n«»««(. 

Jl?"^If- . Apponlonment. 

CamnerlBnd 331 oq 

Bn«»eu ;;;; 238 oo 

S88S DO 

6. COUNTY OF CABLETON. 

S**^ •3*2 00 

UloQCeater 454 tn 

do forSepaTate8diooU....K800 

Ganlbnm jgg qq 

Gower, North 302 oO 

Hnntky 33(00 

M««^ i«9 00 

Marlborongh 272 00 

do tor Separate Sobooli..., 2300 

Nepean.... , 401 00 

do tor Sepante School ... 39 00 

0<«oode 438 (K, 

do for Sepanle School ... 34 00 

Toibolton 97 00 

12IOO«31S100 
Total for Oonntr, •327B 00. 
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7. COUNTY OF GRENVILLE. 

Townahipfl. Apportionment. 

AugxiiU $576 00 

Edwardilnirgh 601 00 

do for SeparAte School . .$29 00 

Oower, South 140 00 

Oxford on Kide&u • 497 00 

do for Separate SchooLi 14 00 

Wolford 288 00 

$43 00 $2102 00 
Total tot County, $2145 00. 

8. COUNIT OF LEEDS. 

BMtard and Burgew, South $522 00 

Crosby, North 263 00 

Croiby, South 260 00 

Eliiabethtown 612 00 

Elmiley^South 176 00 

Eacott, Front. 169 00 

Kitley 363 00 

do for Separate Sohooln $7 00 

LMds and Lantdowne, Front 380 00 

do do Rear 270 00 

Yonge, Front 216 00 

Yonffo and Eicott, Hear 226 00 

ao for Separate Schools 5 00 

$12 00 $3446 00 
Total for Connty, $3467 00. 

9. COUNTY OF LANARK. 

Bathurrt $349 00 

Beckwith 299 00 

Burgess, North 162 00 

Palhousie 189 00 

do for Separate Sohool $13 00 

Barling 97 00 

Drummond 288 00 

Ehnsley, North 148 00 

I^anark 252 00 

Lavant 32 00 

Montague 374 00 

Pakenham 288 00 

Ramsay 518 00 

Sh«rbrooke, North 47 00 

do South 72 00 

$13 00 $3116 00 
Totftlior Ootuty, $3128, 

10. COUNTY OF RENFREW. 

Admaston $274 00 

Algoma 76 00 

Alice , 108 00 

Bagot and Blithfield 151 00 

Brougham 47 00 

Bromley 158 00 

Brudenell, Ragkn, and Radcliffe 108 00 

Grattan 138 00 

do. for Separate SchooLi $63 00 

Griffith 18 00 

Horton 160 00 

McNab 296 00 

Matawatohan 14 00 

Pembroke 66 00 

do. for Sci>arate Schools... 27 00 

Petewawa, Buchanan, and McKay 47 00 

Rolph and WyUe 40 00 

Ross 194 00 

Sebastopol 65 00 

Staffonl 108 00 

Westmeath 349 00 

Wilberforce 245 00 

$80 00 $2661 00 
Total for County, $2,731. 

11. COUNTY OF FRONTENAC. 

Banrie $36 00 

Bedford 118 00 

do. for Separate School $32 00 

Clarendon 14 00 

Hinchinbrooke 83 00 

Eennebeo 112 00 

Kingston 435 00 

do. for Separate School. ... $26 00 

Loughborough 288 00 

Miller 11 00 

Olden 68 00 

Oso 65 00 

Polmerston 43 00 

Pittsburgh n 464 00 



COUNTY OF TROliiTENAG.— Continued. 

Townships. Apportionment. 

Portland 302 00 

Storrington 367 00 

Wolfe Island 325 00 

do for Separate Schools... 82 00 

$139 00 $2721 00 
Total for^County, $2,860. 

12. COUNTY OFADDINGTON. 

Amherstlsland $115 00 

Anglesea and Kaladar 104 00 

Camden, East 678 00 

do. for Separate School... $20 00 

Denbigh and Abinger 40 00 

Emestown 457 00 

Sheffield 275 00 

do. for Separate School 53 00 

$73 00 $1669 00 
Total for County, $1,742. 

13. COUNTY OF LENNOX. 

Adolphustown $76 00 

Fredericksburgh, North 176 00 

do South 162 00 

Richmond. 436 00 

$850 00 

14. COUNTY OF J»RMCE EDWARD. 

Ameliasbuigh $351 00 

Athol 200 00 

HaUoweU 364 00 

Hillier 223 00 

Marysbuigh 443 00 

Sophiasburgh 284 00 

$1866 00 

15. COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 

Ekevir $136 00 

do for Separate Schools $9 00 

Hungerford ^ 623 00 

do for Separate SchooL .10 00 

Huntingdon 353 00 

Madoc : 464 0$ 

Marmora and Lake 180 00 

Rawdon 446 00 

Sidney 529 00 

Thurlow 486 00 

Tudor 68 00 

Tyendinaga 824 00 

do for Separate Schools.... 16 00 

$34 00 $3998 00 
Total for County, $4032. 

16. COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Alnwick $140 00 

Brighton 425 00 

do for Separate Schools $21 00 

Cramahe 450 00 

Haldimand 696 00 

do for S cparate Schools .... 32 00 

Hamilton 648 00 

Monaghan, South 162 00 

Murray 468 00 

Percy 397 $0 

oo for Separate School .... 31 00 

Seymour 489 00 

do for Separate School 8 00 

$92 00 $3874 00 
Total for County, $3966. 

17. COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

Cartwright $348 00 

Cavan 683 00 

Clarke 677 00 

Darlington 702 00 

llope 605 00 

Manvers 497 00 

$3406 00 

18. COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Asphodel $360 00 

do for Separate Schools... .$2i 00 

Belmont and Methuen 166 00 

Burleigh 76 00 

Cardiff 

Chandos 12 $0 

Douro i 364 00 



[June, 

COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH.— (7<m«ifitf«i. 

Townships. Apportkonment, 

Dummer 348 00 

Dysart 36 00 

Ennismore 144 00 

Galway 94 00 

Harvey 43 00 

Minden 83 00 

Monaghan, North 137 00 

Otonabee 413 00 

do for Separate School 27 00 

Smith 367 00 

Snowdon 60 00 

Stanhope 10 00 

$62 00 $2603 00 
Total for County, $2666 00. 

19. COUNTY OF VICTORIA. 

Anson $40 00 

Bexley 47 00 

Garden 101 00 

Draper, Stephenson, Ryde, and Oakley.. 43 00 

Eldon 299 00 

Emily : 493 00 

Fenelon 378 00 

Laxton and Digby 83 00 

Lutterworth 22 00 

Macaulay 22 00 

Mariposa 684 00 

Ops 439 00 

SomerviUe 86 00 

Verulam 274 00 

$3011 00 

20. COUNTY^ ONTARIO. 

Brock > $690 80 

MaraandRama 309 00 

do for Separate School $11 00 

Pickering 896 00 

Reaoh 792 00 

Scott 338 00 

Scugog Island 83 00 

Thorah 205 00 

Uxbridge 554 00 

Whitby, East 378 00 

do West 331 00 

$11 00 $4476 00 
Total for County, $4487 00. 

21. OOUNTYOF YORK. 

Etobiooke $338 00 

do forSeparate School $15 00 

Oeorgina 216 00 

Gwmimbury, East 421 00 

do North 345 00 

King 904 00 

Markham 868 00 

Scarborough 604 00 

Vaughan 868 00 

Whitchurch 612 00 

York 862 00 

do. forSeparate Schools... 157 00 

$172 00 $6838 00 
Total for County, $6010 00. 

22. COUNTtToF peel. 

Albion $497 00 

Caledon 601 00 

Chinguaoousy 677 00 

Gore^f Toronto 131 00 

do. for Separate School ...$17 00 

Toronto 677 00 

$17 00 $8eS88 00 

Total for County,)$2600. 

23. COUNTY OF SIMCOE. 

Adjala $320 00 

Esaa 490 00 

Flos 180 00 

Gwillimbury, West 3«7 00 

Innisfil 663 00 

do. forSeparate School.... $7 00 

Medonte 300 00 

Mono 611 00 

Mcnck 44 00 

Morrison ». 61 00 

Muskoka 25 00 

Miilmur 338 00 

Nottawasaga 608 00 

Orillia and Matchedash 134 00 

do for Separate School... 17 00 

Oro 472 00 



1870.] 

C50ITNTY OF Bl^COE.—Continued, 

TovnahipOb Apportlonmant* 

SimnidAle 162 00 

T»y 112 00 

ifijy 246 00 

Tecamaeth 472 00 

Tonoroiitio 191 00 

Yenam 179 00 

do. for Separate SchoolB 12 00 

996 00 15874 00 
ToUl for Cotmty, $5,910. 

24. COUNTYOF HALTON. 

Eeqneaiiff 1659 00 

NMn«»wey» 335 00 

Nelson 468 00 

TnlAlsw 629 00 

$199100 

28. COUNTY OF WENTWORTH. 

AacMter » $478 00 

Bwtoa 266 00 

Bererier 666 00 

BinhmLe 2^6 00 

Flamborongh, East 428 00 

do. for Separate School .. $22 00 

Flamborovgh, West 402 00 

doL for Separate School... 30 00 

Glaoford 245 00 

Ssltfletft ^.^... 299 00 

$52 00 $3000 00 
ToUl for Comity, $3,062. 

26. COUNTYOF BRANT. 

Bnmtford $662 00 

Bvrford 756 00 

Dumfries, South 367 00 

Oakland 130 00 

209 00 

$2124 00 

27. COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

$223 00 

Cfintoii 277 00 

Gsmsboroogh 331 00 

^ 4()g QQ 

do. for Sep»te SdiooL.!''$^^ GO 

, 306 00 

Loirth.: 209 00 

Ni^ara 227 00 

$37 00 $1979 00 
Total for County, $2,016. 

28. C0UNTy"0F WELLAND. 

Bertie $274 00 

Ciowland 155 00 

Hnmbersfcone 286 00 

do. for Separate Sehool... $56 00 

Pelham 266 00 

Stamford. 266 00 

do. .for Separate School.... 40 00 « 

Thofold. 252 00 

Vamfleefe 284 00 

WBkmghby lU 00 

do. for Separate School.... 9 00 

$105 00 $1894 00 
Total for County, $1999. 

29. COUNTY oFhALDIMAND. 

Caaboroiuh $133 00 

Cayuga, North 216 00 

do South 115 00 

Dam. 119 00 

lIoBltoa and Sherfarooke. 209 00 

297 00 

do. for Separate School $27 00 

anham 284 00 

403 00 

Walpole 646 00 

do. for Separate School 13 00 

$40 00 $2372 00 
Total for Connty, $2412. 

30. COUNTY^ NORFOLK 

Chsriotteyille $425 00 

Hoogfaton 263 00 

MidSeton 378 00 

Townsand 666 00 
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COUNTY OF PERTH.— C(m^tm«d. 

Townships. Apportionment 

Ehna 378 0$ 

Fullarton 363 00 

ffibbert 436 00 

Logan 302 00 

Momington 468 00 

do. for Separate School.... 14 00 

Wallace 414 00 

$79 00 $4122 00 
Total for County, $4201. 

36. COUNTYOF feURON. 

Aflhfield $490 OO 

Colbome 252 60 

Goderich 443 00 

Grey 461 00 

Hay 629 00 

Howick * 529 00 

HuUett ; 432 00 

do. for Separate School. ... $22 00 

MoKiUop 490 00 

Morris 414 00 

Stanley ■. ; 464 00 

Stephen 403 00 

do. for Separate School.... 11 00 

Tuckersmith «.. 493 00 

Tnrabury 338 00 

Usbome...* ... 497 00 

Wawanoah, East 320 00 

• do. West » '261 00 

do. for Separate Schools 19 00 

$52 00 $6796 00 
Total for County, $6,848* 

37. COUNTYOF BRUCE. 

Albemarle and Amabel - $112 Od 

Arran 490 00 

Brant 605 00 

Bruce ^ 378 00 

Carrick 676 00 

do. for Separate School $29 00 

Cuhoea 414 00 

EldersUe 346 00 

Greenock ».... 276 00 

do. for Separate School 26 00 

Huron 378 00 

Kincaniine 490 00 

Einlofls : 338 OQ 

Saugeen «.... 2^4 00 

$65 00 $4677 00 
Total County, $4732. 

38. COUNTY oFmIDDLBSEX. 

Adelidde..... $356 00 

Biddulph 456 00 

do for Separate School $42 00 

Caradoc »... 529 00 

Delaware 202 00 

Dorchester, North 644 00 

Ekfrid 324 00 

Lobo 364 00 

London 1127 00 

McGiUivray 671 00 

do. for Separate School... $16 00 

Metcalfe 274 00 

Mosa 378 00 

Niaaouri, West 414 00 

Westminster 604 00 

do. for Separate School... 16 00 

WiUiams, East 292 00 

do. West 299 00 

do. for Separate Sdiool.... 86 00 

$160 00 $6733 00 
Total for County, $6,893. 

39. COUNTYOF ELGIN. 

Al^borough $302 Od 

Bayham 616 00 

Dorchester, South 234 00 

Donwich 400 00 

Malahide 669 00 

Southwold 606 00 

Yarmouth 634 00 

$3269 00 

40. COUNTYOF KENT. 

damden and Gore $367 00 

Chatham and Gore 407 00 

Dover, East and West 288 00 



COUNTY OF NORFOLK.-C<mrt»«erf. 

Townships. Apportionment. 

Walsingham 647 00 

Windham 502 00 

do for Separate School $27 00 

Woodhou^b 428 00 

$27 00 $3209 00 
Total for County, $3236. 

31. COUNTYOF OXFORD. 

Blandford $220 00 

Blenheim * 792 00 

Dereham .* Go5 00 

Niasouri, East 608 00 

Norwich, North 371 00 

do. South 288 00 

Oxford, North 184 00 

do. East 284 00 

do. West 324 00 

Zorra, East 540 00 

do. West 382 00 

$4548 00 

32. COUNTY OFWATERLOO. 

Dumfries, North $410 00 

Waterloo , 943 00 

Wellesley 624 00 

do for Separate Schools.... $92 00 

Wihnot 671 00 

do for Separate Schools.... 59 00 

Woolwich 648 00 

$151 00 $3196 00 
Total for County, $3347 00. 

a^ COUNTY OFWELLINGTON. 

Amannth $216 00 

Arthur 302 00 

do for Separate Schools... $152 00 

Eramosa ,, 439 00 

Erin 659 00 

Garafraza, East * 328 00 

do West 335 00 

Guelph 302 00 

Luther ».... 180 00 

Maryborough » 540 00 

Minto 472 00 

Nichol 288 00 

do for Separate School.... 22 00 

Peel 631 00 

do for Separate SchooL... 107 00 

Pilkington 253 00 

do for Separate School 31 00 

Rialinch 583 00 

$312 00 $5528 00 
Total for County, $6840 00. 

34. COUNTYOF GREY. 

Artemesia $426 00 

do. for Separate School.... $13 00 

Bentinck 687 00 

CoUmgwood 374 00 

Derby 234 00 

Egremont 418 00 

Euphrasia 302 00 

Glenelg 408 00 

do. for Separate SchooL... 82 00 

Holland 383 00 

do. for Separate School.... 31 00 

Keppel, Sarawak, and Brooke. 187 00 

Mdancthon 224 00 

do. for Separate SchooL... 21 00 

Nonnanby 652 00 

do. for Separate SchooL... 31 00 

Oaprey 396 00 

Proton 210 00 

do. for Separate SchooL... 35 00 

St. Vincent 661 00 

SulHvan 264 00 

do. for Separate SchooL... 6 00 

Sydenham 440 00 

do. for Separate SchooL... 21 00 

$240 00 $5956 00 
Total for County,^>6196. 

36. COUNTY OF PERTH. 

Blanchard $450 00 

Downie 418 00 

do. for Separate SchooL... $54 00 

Easthope, North 338 00 

do. South 284 00 

EUice 281 00 

do. for Separate School.... 11 00 
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COUNTY OF KENT.— Continued. 

Townahipfi. Apportionment. 

Harwich. 541 00 

do. for Separate Schools... S24 00 

Hovnird 470 00 

do. for Separate School.... 20 00 

Orfoid 295 00 

Raleigh 375 00 

do for Separate School.... Ill 00 

Romney 76 00 

Tilbury, East. 169 00 

Zone 104 00 



$155 00 $3092 00 



Total for County, $3247. 



41. COUNTY OF LAMBTON. 

Boeanquet $490 00 

Brooke 288 00 

Dawn 112 00 

Enniskillen 148 00 

Euphemia. 252 00 

Moore 432 00 

do. for Separate School $22 00 

Plympton 529 00 

Samia 302 00 

Soinbra. 211 00 

do. for Separate School 34 00 

Warwick 439 00 

• — 

$56 00 $3203 00 
Total forJCounty, $3259. 



42. COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

Anderdon $130 00 

do. for Separate School... $36 00 

Colchester '. 277 00 

Goflfield 310 00 

Maidstone 209 00 

Maiden 180 00 

Mersea 324 00 

Rochester 194 00 

Sandwich, East 302 00 

do. West 234 00 

Tilbury, West 212 00 

' $36 00 $2372 00 
• Total for County, $2408. 



APPOBTIONMENT TO GITIES, TOWHS 

aud villages for isto. 



Cities. 


Common 
Schools. 


R. C. Sep. 
Schools. 


Total. 


Hamilton 

Kinmton 


$ cts. 

1585 00 
943 00 

1268 00 
759 00 

2748 00 


$ cts. 

405 00 
363 00 
229 00 
789 00 
1702 00 


$ cts. 

1990 00 
1306 00 


lionaon 


1497 00 


Ottawa 


1548 00 


Toronto 


4450 00 








$7303 00 


3488 00 


$10791 00 


Towns. ' 

Amherstburgh.. 
Barrie 


135 00 
162 00 
456 00 
244 00 
130 00 
270 00 
620 00 
303 00 
445 00 
95 00 
322 00 
198 00 
191 00 
203 00 


92 00 

65 00 

210 00 

33 00 


.227 00 
227 00 


BeUeviUe 

Berlin 


666 00 
277 00 


B6thwe]l 


130 00 


Bowmanville ... 




270 00 


Brantford ....... 

Brockville 

Chatham 


100 00 
93 00 


720 00 
396 00 
445 00 


Clifton 


49 00 
108 00 


144 00 


Coboui^ 

Collingwood 

Cornwall 


430 00 
198 00 




191 00 


Pnndafl 


89 00 


292 00 



Towns.— -Con. 



Gait 

Groderich 

Guelph.... 

IngersoU 

Lindsay 

Milton 

Nai>anee 

Niagara 

Oakville 

Owen Sound... 

Paris 

Perth..: 

Peterborough . . 

Picton 

Port Hope 

Prescott 

Sandwich 

Samia 

St. Catharines. 

St. Mary's 

St. Thomas 

Simcoe 

Stratford 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock 



Common 
Schools. 



$ cts. 
360 00 
350 00 
420 00 
271 00 
183 00 
97 00 
193 00 
119 00 
113 00 
306 00 
211 00 
175 00 
276 00 
155 00 
400 00 
123 00 
144 00 
234 00 
438 00 
282 00 
180 00 
155 00 
273 00 
234 00 
350 00 
396 00 



R. C. Sep. 
Schools. 



$ CtB. 
......f 




156 00 

60 00 

123 00 


'30 bo 

61 00 
56 00 


54 00 

66 00 

139 00 

' 66 00 


107 00 




312 00 
58 00 

1506 

67 00 
61 00 




• ■•■•a ••• •■•■•■ 



$10212 00 $2269 00 



Total. 



$ cts. 
360 00 
350 00 
576 00 
331*00 
306 00 
97 00 
223 00 
180 00 

169 00 
306 00 
265 00 
241 00 
415 00 
220 00 
400 00 
230 00 
144 00 
234 00 
750 00 
340 00 
180 00 

170 00 
340 00 
295 00 
350 00 
396 00 



$12481 00 



YlLLilOES. 



Amprior 

Ashbumham ... 

Aurora 

Bath 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brighton 

Caledonia 

Cayuga 

Chippawa 

Clinton 

Colbome 

DunnviUe 

Elora 

Embro 

Fergus 

Fort Erie 

Gananoque 

Garden Island.. 
Georgetown. ... 
Hawkesbury ... 

Hespeler 

HolI'd Landing 

Iroquois 

KemptvilleV 

Kincardine 

Lanark 

Listowel 

MerrickviUe ... 

MitcheU 

Morrisburgh ... 
Mount Forest... 

Newburgh 

Newcaeue 

New Edinburgh 
New Hamburg. 

Newmarket 

Oil Springs 

Orangeviile 

OriUia 

Oshawa 

Pembroke 

Petrolia 

Portsmouth. .. 
Port Colbome... 
Port Dalhousie. 

Preston 

Renfrew 

Richmond 

Seaforth 

Smith's Falls ... 
Southampton... 

Stirling 

Strathroj 

Streetsville 

Thorold 

Trenton 

Yienna 

Wardsville 

Waterloo 



$ cts. 

140 00 
120 00 
129 00 

60 00 
120 00 
176 00 
122 00 
108 00 

86 00 
112 00 
176 00 

86 00 

160 00 

161 00 
68 00 

139 00 
97 00 

170 00 

60 00 

162 00 
115 60 
122 00 

75 00 

72 00 

126 00 

180 00 

82 00 

126 00 
104 00 
190 00 
122 00 
131 00 

95 00 

80 00 

50 00 

115 00 

127 00 
129 00 

90 00 
133 00 
226 00 

55 00 
151 00 

86 00 

No data 

122 00 

110 00 

61 00 
54 00 

140 00 
78 00 
97 00 
82 00 

180 00 
72 00 

151 00 

131 00 
86 00 
72 00 

165 00 



$ cts. 



21 00 



33 00 



19 00 



13 00 



38 00 



49 00 
35 00 



36 00 



30 00 



32 00 



50 00 

77 00 



$ cts. 

140 00 

• 120 00 

129 00 

60 00 
120 00 
176 00 
122 00 
108 00 

86 00 
133 00 
176 00 

86 00 
160 00 
194 00 

68 00 
158 00 

97 00 
170 00 

60 00 
162 00 
115 00 
122 00 

75 00 

72 00 
126 00 
180 00 

82 00 
126 00 
104 00 
190 00 
122 00 
144 00 

95 00 

80 00 

50 00 
115 00 
165 00 
129 00 

90 00 
133 00 
275 00 

90 00 
151 00 
122 00 



for apportionment. 

122 00 

140 00 

61 00 

54 00 

140 00 

110 00 

97 00 

82 00 

180 00 

72 00 

201 00 

208 00 

86 00 

72 00 

165 00 



ViLLAOBS.— 

Continue, 



Welland ... 
Wellington 
Yorkvule... 



Common 
Schools. 



$ cts. 

Ill 00 

54 00 

180 00 



$7180 00 



R. C. Sep. 
Schools. 



$ cts. 



$433 00 



Total. 



$ cts. 

11100 

64 00 

180 00 



$7613 00 



SUMHABT OF APPOETIOIVMENT TO 
GOTJHTIES, 1870. 



Counties. 



1. Glengarry.. 

2. Stormont ... 
.3. Dundas 

4. Prescott .... 

5. Russell 

6. Carleton.... 

7. Gronville... 

8. Leeds 

9. Lanark 

10. Renfrew.... 

11. Frontenac.. 

12. Addington.. 

13. Lennox 

14. Prince Ed- 
ward 

15. Hastings .... 

16. Northum- 
berland 

17. Durham .... 

18. Peterboro'.. 

19. Victoria .... 

20. Ontario 

«1. York 

22. Peel 

23. Simcoe 

24. Halton 

25. Wentworth. 

26. Brant 

27. Lincoln 

28. Welland.... 

29. Haldimand. 

30. Norfolk 

3L Oxford 

32. Waterloo ... 

33. Wellington. 

34. Grey 

35. Perth 

36. Huron. 

37. Bruce..' 

38. Middlesex.. 

39. Elgin 

40. Kent 

41. Lambton. ... 

42. Essex 

^ Disteict of 

Algoma.. 



Common 
Schools. 



$ cts. 

1988 00 
1872 00 
2087 00 
1442 00 

885 00 
3151 00 
2102 00 
3445 00 
3115 00 
2651 00 
2721 00 
1669 00 

850 00 

1865 00 
3998 00 

3874 00 
3406 00 
2603 00 
3011 00 
4476 00 
5838 00 
2583 00 
5874 00 
1991 00 
3000 00 
2124 00 
1979 00 
1894 00 
2372 00 
3209 00 
4548 00 
3196 00 
5528 00 
5956 00 
4122 00 
6796 00 
4677 00 
67^3 00 
3259 00 
3092 00 
3203 00 
2372 00 

300 00 



$135857 00 



R. O. S. 
Schools. 



$ cts. 
251 00 



156 00 



124 00 
43 00 

12 00 

13 00 
80 00 

139 00 
73 00 



34 00 
92 00 



.52 00 



11 00 

172 00 

17 00 

36 00 



Total. 



52 00 



37 00 

105 00 

40 00 

27 00 



151 00 

312 00 

240 00 

79 00 

62 00 

55 00 

160 00 



155 00 
56 00 
36 00 



$2862 00 



$ cts. 

2239 00 
1872 00 
2087 00 
1598 00 

885 00 
3275 00 
2145 00 
3457 00 
3128 00 
273100 
2860 00 
1742 00 

850 00 

1865 00 
4032 00 

3966 00 
3406 00 
2655 00 
3011 00 
4487 00 
6010 00 
2600 00 
5910 00 
1991 00 
3052 00 
2124 00 
2016 00 
1999 00 
2412 00 
3236 00 
4548 00 
3347 00 
5840 00 
6196 00 
4201 00 
6848 00 
4732 00 
6893 00 
3259 00 
3247 00 
3259 00 
2408 00 

300 00 



$138719 00 



QEAND TOTALS. 



Counties and Dis- 
tricts 

Cities 

Towns 

Yillages 

Reserved for new 
schools and town- 
ships impeif ectly 
roportea. 



Common !R. C. S. 
Schools. Schools. 



$ cts. 
135867 00 



$ cts. 
2862 00 



7303 00 .3488 00 



10212 00 
7180 00 



396 00 



$160948 00 



2269 00 
433 00 



$9062 00 



Total. 



9 CtH. 

138719 00 

10791 00 

12481 00 

7613 00 



396 00 



$170000 00 
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24th (Sunday), 25tli. Month unusually pleasant and genial ; frost 
Blight ; mean temperature 6**. 12 higher than April, 1868 ; mean maxi- 
mum 7' '31 higher than April, 1868. 

Belleville. — Severe rain storm from 9.30 p.m. 16th to 6 a.m. 18th, 
aggregate quantity 2.006 inches. Rain on 5tn, 14th, 16th — 21st, 24th, 
25th, 27th, 28th. The Moira and Trent remarkablv high, and the Belle- 
ville and Madoc road under water for two miles for some days, and in 
places two to three feet deep. 

GoDERicH. — ^On 1st, at 6 p.m., the observer noted three atmospheric 
currents — ^highest E, middle W, lowest E. 2nd, small cloud 30** above 
E horizon, above the sun then shining, exhibited all the colours of the 
rainbow for fifteen minutes ; pigeons in vast flocks flying eastward ; 
robins seen. 13th, thunder ; at 3 p.m., for 5 to 7 minutes, a very heavy 
squall of wind from SW ; force of current 8 or probably 9, its continu- 
ance would have been a destructive hurricane ; frogs heard. Wind 
storms, 4th, 5th, I3th, 16th, 27th. Fog, 18th. Rain, 11th, 13th, 15th 
~2ath, 24th, 27th, 28th. 

Stratford. — On 1st, wild pigeons observed flying S, first of season. 
4th, at noon, large solar circle. 9th, lunar halo at 9 p.m. 13th, mill 
pond free from ice. 14th, frogs heard. 24th, thunder. Fog on 11th. 
Rain on 11th, 14th, 16th-20th, 24th, 28th. 

Hamilton. — ^On Ist, wild pigeons. 5th, last snow storm. 8th, swal' 
lows. 9th, buds of soft maple expanding ; clover appearing ; solar halo ; 
lunar halo. 10th, solar halo. I2th, dandelion. 16th, seven equidistant 
bands of light at 9 p.m. — one in Z, three E, three W of it, extending 
from N to Z, disappeared at 10.20, no streamers detected. 17th, Bur- 
linffton Bay clear of ice. 23rd, frogs and butterflies. 25th, caterpillars 
and apple blossom observed — ^their usual time about 1st May. 27th, 
soft maple in bloom. 28th, ordinary meteor at 10 p.m. in NE, fell SW 
witii long and very distinct trail. 29th, nari*ow dark cloud extended 
tdong the whole N H, clear above and below, width about 3**, height 
above H lO**, streamers extende<.l from cloud to H. 30th, meteor at 
8.30 p.m. in E, 40'' high, fell SE. Wind storm, 14th. Fogs, 17th, 
18th, 19th, 20th. Snow on 5th. Rain, 14th, 17th— 21st, 241ih, 28th. 

SiMCOE. — On 9th, lunar halo. 11th and 13th, solar halo. 25th, clouds 
in diflferent strata moving from NW and NE, Rain, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 25th. 

Windsor. — On 4th, meteor in E towards N. Lunar halo on 6th, 8th, 
9th, 12th, 13th, 14th. Lightning, thunder and rain, 13th, 25th. On 
28th, navigation resumed with the upper lakes, the Detroit River and 
Lake Erie ports were open some time previous to that date. Storms of 
wind, 24th, 27th. Rain, Ist, 10th, 13th-20th, 25th-27th. 



THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

A rare and important event in the astronomical world is to take 
place in December, 1874, — ^the transit of Venus across the sun's 
disc. The English astronomers, even at this early day, are making 
preparations for the observation of the transit, as it will take much 
time to select remote stations, provide the necessary instruments, 
and organize the various parties. The object of all this expensive 
and troublesome labor is to ascertain the sun's distance from the 
earth ; and the transit of Venus, which does not occur once in a 
century, furnishes the best known opportunity of finding out that 
distance. The established supposition that the sun is 95,000,000 
miles away from the earth, has been recently calculated to be 4,000,- 
000 miles too much, and the correctness of the latter theory will be 
determined by the transit. The best points for the observation of 
this event will be in the Marquesas Islands, the mouth of the 
Amoor River, Bombay, India, Melbourne, Australia, Turkey and 
Egypt. 



1. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INTRUCTION IN OUR COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 

We live in a period of uncommon excitement. The spirit of our 
people is restless and revolutionary. There is a lack of reverence 
for the wisdom of the past, and a disregard for the lessons of ex- 
perience ; and this diseased state of the public mind will never be 
remedied until we are brought under the influence of thorough 
moral and religious training in our common schools. If the guard- 
ians of the public welfare would do as good a part in the moral 
educational facilities of the country as they do in other educational 
interests, there would soon be a revolution in our schools and sys- 
tems of education : if they would labor with as mucli zeal and 
earnestness in the great cause of moral culture as they do in the 
mental and physical culture of the masses of our country, we should 
Boon have a different state of affairs both in public and private life. 
Men have labored hard, they have taxed their minds, their for- 
tunes, and their strength, to improve the condition of the world and 
make it what it ought to be ; but the only radical cure for the vice 



and woe of this world is in the education of the moral faculties of 
the people of our cotm.try. We, as educators, lay the foundation of 
human character in every department of the future well-being of 
our children ; and if proper impressions are not made, and right 
seed sown, and happy influences are not diffused, our duty as mem- 
bers of society will oe doubled, for the soil will not only then have 
to be cultivated, but first will have to be freed from a noxious 
growth, before the work can properly be attempted to be done, and 
by that time the spring season wUi be for ever lost. 

The first thing to be done in order to effect this moral training is 
to have a love for the child ; and in this I do not mean a love for 
the work : a teacher may have a real love for the work of teaching, 
and yet not a love for his scholars. We see persons every day 
struggling with all their might to accomplish certidn results. They 
have certain ideas which the^ wish to realize, certain theories which 
they wish to verify. To bring about these results is a matter of 
pride with them. So that the end is gained, the means to be used 
is a matter of comparative indifference. Their hearts are set on the 
result : they care nothing for the machinery by which it is brought 
about. Now so long as the work is of a nature which requires only 
the use of mechanical powers, or of mere bnite force, it is all very 
well. The sculptor need not fall in love with the block of marble on 
which he is working, in order to realize from it the conception of 
his mind. The engine which carries us thirty miles an hour will not 
speed us more, or less, for being an object of our affections. But 
every man has a natural and proper dislike to becoming a mere 
machine for carrying out the schemes of others : children, especially, 
revolt at being treated in this way. No child, however humble or 
obscure, but feels indignant at being considered a mere wheel or 
pulley in some complicated piece of machinery. Eveiy individual 
child is to himself, or herself, the centre of human interests ; and if 
you would have influence with them, he or she must first feel that 
you have a regard for their proper person, independent of any plans 
or schemes of your own. The teacher may love to see all his scholars 
present punctually, to see them making a good appearance, and by 
their orderly behavior and manners helping forward the school 
generally ; but something more than this is wanting. Me must love 
the children. He inxxfik love each particular child, not for what it is to 
him, or to the class to which it belongs, or to the school, but for 
what it is in itself : it is to be admired and loved for those immortal 
qualities and capacities which belong to it as a human being. 

Little real influence is ever created without sympathy. If we 
would work strongly and efficiently on the minds of scholars, we 
must really love them — ^not in a general way, but individually. He 
must have a love for John, and James, and Mary, and Jane, simply 
and purely because he or she is in himself, or herself, alone an ob-- 
ject of true interest and affection. Some are naturally more fond 
of children than others are. But those not naturally thus inclined 
may cultivate the disposition. We must do so, if we mean to be 
teachers. No one is fitted for a teacher who has not learned to 
sympatliize with the real wants and feelings of his scholars. Pre- 
tense with children is all wasted : shame may do with grown persons 
some times, but never with children. They have a perception of 
what is genuine and what is not. In fact, the way to win the 
affections of a child is to love him, not to make professions of love. 
It is not always the easiest thing in the world to exercise this love. 
We may come in contact with children whose names and appearance 
and dispositions are exceedingly forbidding. Yet observation and 
study will discover some good quality, even in the worst and most 
degraded, which, if brought out, may make it more glorious than an 
angel. If we would love the children, we Qiust leam to be charita- 
ble. We must cultivate the liabit of seeing things in their beet 
light. Above aU, we should remember that no human soul, hoiv- 
ever degraded, is without some elements and possibilities of good, 
for whom there is the possibility that Christ died. 

Another great hindrance to moral and religious teaching and 
training in our common schools is the objection urged by parents 
themselves : it can not be taught, they say, without leaching the 
creeds of the different sects ; and they tell us they do not send their 
children to school to be taught in religion, but to leam in spelling, 
reading, and grammar, etc. Now there are certain great moral and 
religious principles on which all Christian churches agree, as, for 
instance, the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments ; and thero 
can certainly be no sectarianism in teaching the diildren to be kind, 
honest, and good, and not to lie, nor cheat, nor steal. Our worthy 
State Superintendent has well said that '^ it is as much our duty to 
teach principles of morality in our schools as it is to teadi principles 
of science : it is as essentisJ to the State that the child should not be 
a tliief , or a scoundi*el, as that he should be an adept in reading and 
arithmetic." There are hundreds and thousands of children in our 
country who get no instructions at home of any kind : they have 
neither a father's counsel or a mother's kind advice ; and of coarse 
we can not compel ignorant, wicked and careless parent^ to teach 
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their children, either in icienee or morals ; and ye!; these children 
are with us, and they will get their education some where and some 
how ; if not in the school-rooms, they iviU in the streets, and you 
will find them in the day school, but seldom in the Sunday school 
or the ohupch, or where any good influence can reach them. 

And now my opinion is that our system of education, with all its 
thoroughness, with all its appliances for the conyenience, happiness 
and comfort of the children, with its friends, its improved school- 
houses, its able teaehexs, grammars, maps, and blackboards, will fall 
short of making good and useful citizens, if we are defective at this 
poini. ** We must pay for the training-up of our children to habits 
of virtue, or we must pay for prisons and chains : we must teach the 
diildren to love reading and study instead of gambling and drinking, 
the good and true instead of the vicious and wicked, or we can have 
so enduring prosperity, no lasting happiness." The generation 
which will follow us, S rightly trained, should, under God, work 
out for themselves u. glorious future. As they will inherit a noble 
past, they should be heirs of a glorious destiny, a destiny which 
should be something greater than territorial extent, and something 
grander than material splendors. In order to do this, they should be 
wiser to plan, and braver to execute, and more heroic to endure, 
tban the people of any other age or nation. If you look to the his- 
tory of the past, you will leam that God has made systems of educa- 
tion and literary institutions the most enduring of human orgmiza- 
tioas ; and whether we, as a nation, live long or die soon, the 
duurmcters we are shaping, the systems we are devolving, and the 
princij^ee we are forming, are to work throughout the ages of hu- 
jBsnity and the good of mankind. 

It has become a very common sa3ring among men that some men 
sre too honest to get along in this world. Now it should be taught 
ia the schools that this is a false delosion, and the great fault of the 
world is that there is too little honesty practiced among men, and 
too mn^ dishonesty. Children should be taught that he who gets 
money under false pretenses is a swindler, and he who would keep 
the truth in a horse-trade in order to make five dollars is dis- 
t, and that he should suffer in his reputation one hundred dol- 
We hear a great deal of talk, also, of the danger of the repub- 
lie. Now if we taJke proper care of the schools, the country will take 
ene of itself. We need, at the present time, right training, as well. 
IS rig^t teaching ; and if we guard with vigilance the moral energies 
g€ our people and give them the proper training, in this act we shall 
boild a sure bulwark of protection aroimd the growing interests of 
our country, and we shall have more honesty and virtue both in 
public and private life, and shall bring back, in a measurr, the bet- 
ter days of the country. — H, Moore, Esq., CoMtity Supirintendentj 
m IlUnoU Teacher, 



2. EDUCATION IN ITS^HIGHEST SENSE. 

The Rev. J. W. Carter, Yicar of Christ Church, London, thus 
writes : — 

I define education, in its highest sense, as the process of the 
ftxrmatian of individual character, by drawing out the powers and 
attributes of the human mind into their fullest activity, the perfect 
msohood of Christ being the type and standard of perfection. It 
is as its mane employs, the drawing out of the mind of man in order 
to mould it in accordance with the teaching and example of the 
wisest and best of men — ^the type of educated humanity. This de- 
finition iuTolves an explanation of the term mind. The mind, 
wfaieh is the subject of education, is known to us only by its phen- 
omena ; according to my conception of it, it possesses three 
sttributea or ca}>acities ; it can feel, it can think, it has the power 
of willing, it exhibits certain states familiar to us under the dis- 
tznetivB names of the intellect or mind proper, its thinking state ; 
the emotions or heart, its feeling state ; and the will. In dealing 
with the mind philosophically, therefore, we must develop its 
intellectnal or ihinking powers, cultivate or mould its emotional 
states, and seek to create volitional impulses springing from both, 
and to be transformed into habitual sentiments. Any educational 
system which professes to develop only the intellectual powers, 
whidi recognizes in man no heart or emotions to be trained and 
cultivated, is essentially defective and inadequate. Mere secular 
instmction cannot fulfil the true '* form ''or idea of education; 
monli^ without religion is but a dead reckoning ; religious teach- 
ii^ ts alone competent to deal with the heart of man, and to form a 
dharaeter in harmony with that of Christ as a ^pe. If these 
prindples are correct, religious instruction ia necessarily involved 
in tlie conception of national education ; it should also be imparted 
eoocunently with secular knowledge. Education is a whole, its 
•Isaients cannot properly be separated ; it is impossible to deal 
with the heart on one, with the intellect on six days in the week ; 
to train the intellect -at school, the heart at home ; on the contrary, 
tbs tvtith eannci too soon be realised that religion ought not to be 



concentrated upon and reserved for one day in seven ; It must be 
more than it is, a part of our every day life. Dissociated from 
I school the distinction will be ineffaceably impressed upon the mind 
j in years when the emotional part of man's nature is most suscep- 
tible of being moulded. 

3. LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 

BY RALPH WELLS. 

Mr. Wells, the eminent Sunday School instructor and teacher 
thus writes on this subject : — After a good while, I learned that Sab- 
bath school teaching was not preaching. It took me a long while to 
learn tliat I would como before the class brimful of the lecture I had 
prepared, and give it to them. With look and. voice and earnestness 
of manner, I could manage to keep the attention pretty well. But 
I learned ** a better way. " I learned to get the lesson out of the class. 
It was hard work at first. It was as though I had climbed a tree; 
and looked down upon them, calling, * * Come up here my dear boys. " 
But they would not come ! When I climbed down from the tree, and 
sat side by side with each of them, we came up together. Oh ! this 
is a great need in our teaching. What a lesson I was taught when 
I saw this error ! I saw that if I would lift my scholars up, I must 
get under them, and play the'truth as something that I have felt and 
known myself, like condition and needs as my scholars are in, so that 
I may be impressed with the thought, '^ Our teacher has been just 
where we are, and knows all about it ! " 

I made anotlier mistake. After I got into the catechetical system, 
wliich was a good long step on. ( I think it took me eight years to 
got there,) then I did all the thinking for them. I used to think it 
all out, and my questionings were confined mainly to '^ leading 
Questions, " involving very little thinking on the part of the class. 
And I learned this, that one single thought brought out from the 
Scholar himself was worth a year's thinking for him ; that a single idea 
coming out of any of my boy's heads was of more profit to the class 
than fifty questions I could put myself. Thus I got at the secret so 
often asked of me, ** How in the world do you get your boys to ask 
questions ? " I encourage them to speak their minds, I helped their 
stammering, respected their feeble beginnings, and made myself one 
with the cUss in my interest in the answer. And with what intense 
earnestness did the whole thirteen of my boys attend when one was 
expressing his thought or asking a question. 

Again I have learned that to be successful the teacher must be him- 
self, must teach on his own plan, and not attempt to imitate another's 
style. Clothe yourself in your own garments. Do not try on 
other's dresses. They may not fit you at all. Work out your own 
way, see that it is according to the Word of God, and then be 
natural by yourself, in imparting the truth. Many make miserable 
failures in the endeavor to cop y. They imitate oidy the faults and 
weakness of others. — S, 8, World, 



4. DISCIPLINE— PARENTS INTERFERING. 

I wish to call your attention to one fact : that interfering with the 
teachers' discipline for preserving punctuality not only does injustice 
to him, but has % very deleterious influence on the school, and also 
founds a principle of non-obedience to your own injunctions, and 
diminishes their estimate to the importance of regular habits. To 
explain, take the instance of tardiness. You say, ''My children 
will always be pimctual unless necessarily detained, and I do not 
think it a just requirement." Did it ever occur to you that all 
children are not as honest as yours? that the dishonest .ssek ex- 
tenuation from liberty given the honest t Your boy goes late, and 
you give him an excuse which you desire to serve for the term^ 
namely, '' He will always be punctual, if possible." 

Let the teacher accept this general excuse, and the next time your 
boy is tardy, he takes his seat under the observation of the school, 
without rendering the usual account. Every heedless and dishonest 
scholar says to himself, '' I won't bring an expuse next time." He 
comes tardy. *' Where is your excuse, sir ?" ** I have none ; you 
let So-and-so take his seat without one — ^why not me ?" Thus the 
teacher is pricked with the sharp horn of a dilemma, and must pre- 
varicate to retain his dignity. 

How much trouble would have been saved by complying with the 
teacher's wishes ! But why make this ado about punctuality ! Be- 
cause its importance is daily and hourly forced upon our observa- 
tion. Show me a lad punctual at every roll-call, who starts the 
moment a recitation is called, with quick but quiet step and bright- 
ening eye — and you show me one that is always prepared for every 
question, and eager to drink in every observation and explanation. 

Again, take one who has no regard to discipline. He is indifferent 
to noble incentives — tardy in the morning, tardy at noon, tardy at 
recitation ; throws down his books and slate with a clatter ; is laugh- 
ing, or looking another way, when questioned } in fact^ is a trouble 
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some charactor generally. Of these two examples, the latter will 
probably become an indolent and worthless fellow ; the former, an 
honest, capable, and trutitworthy citizen. 

Judge you now which course you would prefer for your boy. If 
you would wish him to be a spoiled child, an ungovernable youth, and 
worthless man, let him go and come when he chooses, reproach the 
teacher before him for not overlooking his faults, and take him out 
of school bocause he will not do it. If, on the contrary you vrish 
him to be an honor to you, take an interest in his progress — teach 
him to make his wishes subservient to the regulations of the school, 
and implant in his mind the importance of obedience, punctuality, 
and assiduity, — American Farmer, 

III. f aywu «» WiittAtji M%\t(tii. 

1. FICTION AS A MEANS OF POPULAR TEACHING. 

Lord Neaves, one of the Lords of Justiciary, who is at present 
residing at Alva House, delivered a lecture on the above subject in 
the Alloa Court House on Friday se'nnight. There was a lar^e and 
aristocratic audience, and the Earl of Kellie, of Alloa Park, oc- 
cupied the chair, and introduced the learned Judge to his audience. 

Lord Neavbs, in the course of his lecture, said — From the earliest 
period, and in all ages and countries, there has been a tendency to 
teach them by means of fiction. Fictitious characters, situations 
and incidents, are thrown into a story, and certain consequences de- 
duced or subjoined to illustrate or enforce the truth sought to be 
inculcated. Such a mode of teaching is popular and attiuctive, be- 
cause the popular mind — ^the mind of those who need teaching — is 
little moved by abstract propositions. It loves rather to see what 
is called the concrete, i. e. , the general truth embodied in an in- 
dividual instance, and the more clear, familiar, and intelligible the 
inst^mce is, the more attractive and efficacious it will be. That the use 
of fiction in this manner is lawful and laudable is conclusively proved 
by the fact that it is freely resorted to in Scripture. Our Saviour's 

S arables are unrivalled compositions, and, even independent of its 
ivine origin, the story of ute Prodigal Son is perhaps the most 
beautiful and touching narrative in existence ; while, in i, different 
style, the parable employed by Nathan to condemn David is a per- 
fect example of this mode of teaching. The material thing to be 
here attended to is, that though the characters and incidents are 
fictitious, the stoxy is not false. The form alone is fictitious, the 
substance is true. The incidents and outward garb are imaginary, 
but the essence is either an individual or a universal truth. Thus 
Nathan's parable was a disguised but accurate representation of 
what David had done, and its correspondence with reality is at once 
seen in the crowning announcement, " Thou art the man !" The 
parable of the Prodigal Son is a just though allegorical picture of 
what we all are, and his return to his father's house is what we all 
should resolve on, and are all encouraged to accomplish. The 
popular fabulist proceeds on the same principle. He illustrates 
a universal or general law by an opposite and palpable instance. 
Thus it is a fact in human nature that a cuiming man, who wants 
something from a fool, may get it by flattery. The fable of the fox 
and the crow embodies this general truth. The fox wants the piece 
of cheese that the crow has got, and after complimenting him on 
his beauty, suggests that his vocal powers must be equally ^excellent, 
and requests to be favoured with a specimen. The crow complying, 
opens his mouth, and the cheese drops at the fox's feet. The same 
story is told in another shape in the French novel of Gil Bias, 
where a parasite flatters the young adventurer upon his fame and 
eminence as a student, and, calling hin(^ the eighth wonder of the 
world, persuades him to order a ffood supper, of which the parasite 
partakes freely, and then leaves his victun with friendly warning to 
be more cautious another time, and not to believe every one who 
tells him he is the eighth wonder of the world. Similar scenes are 
bein^ daily acted around us. The world abounds in the two cor- 
relative classes of fools and flatterers, deceivers and dupes, and the 
fox is ever living on the credulity of the crow, the parasite or tuft- 
hunter ever devouring the substance of the vain and simple. The 
main use and necessity of the fable and parable arise from the de- 
sire to gain the ear, to fix the attention, and to impress the memory 
of the hearers. Instead of a dry dogma or maxim, a lively and 
interesting stoiy is sought for, and the interest is kept up by sus- 
pending to the end the conclusion that is to be deduced, and for 
that purpose, whatever latitude may be taken in the preliminary 
statement, tiie conclusion or denouement should come at once, 
and produce its effect in the clearest and most decisive manner. If 
the fiction is kept within due bounds, and it ought in general to be 
short, the result is that it never is forgotten. All the good fables 
that we have ever learnt remain in our minds, and the lesson taught 
by them is recalled in a moment. The views that have been stated 



as to the character and moral purpose of a fable are truly applicable 
to almost all poetry or other works of imaf^ation of a narrative 
description. Whether it be epic or dramatic, there can be no great 
or good poetry or fiction without teaching moral lessons. But it is 
necessary in these that the wish to teach should as much as possible 
be concealed, and the aUuring and pleasing features of the com- 
position put prominently forward. Just as the angler hides the 
hook with the bait, or as the nurse disguises the child's medicine 
by the sweets in which it is administered, so a great and good poem, 
or other fiction, will profess merely to create interest or impart de- 
light, while its indirect effect may be to teach the profounaest wis- 
dom and the best morals. All the poems or works of fiction which 
have attained celebrity, and which have lonff kept possession of the 
public mind, have been of the character I describe. Tlie epics of 
Homer have been always regarded as treasures of moral wisdom. 
Shakespeare, in an equal or greater degree, is a teacher of the highest 
truths, and his works are a repertory of wise and noble sentiments 
of a universal kind. Next to these, perhaps, the fictions of greatest 
genius are the Pilgrim's Progress and Don Quixote, and these in 
very different ways are calculated to convey as much instruction as 
delight. In all ages the true fictionist has aimed at these objects, 
and literature has never been without a noble succession of such 
teachers. The best novelists have laboured to this end, and even 
where disfigured by the faults of the age and society in which they 
lived, their aim on the whole has been to recommend nobility of 
character, to teach us to applaud what is brave, generous, and true, 
and to teach us to hate what is base, selfish, and hypocritical. 
There are good fictions and bad fictions. Some that teach nothing 
at all, others teach rather what is evil than what is good. But still, 
and down to the present day, there are good and eminent writers 
among us who have maintained the cluAracter of literature as it 
ought to be, and who have not been without their reward from the 
popular feeling. The writings of Mr. Dickens are full of lessons in 
wisdom and goodness, and so long as the authors of ^'John Halifax" 
and *' Robert Falconer" continue to write and continue to be read, 
he will be a bold and a mistaken man who condemns either the 
writing or the reading of fiction for the faults which have been com- 
mitted by other and inferior hands. Fiction may change its forma 
from time to time, but it will never cease to be used and received 
as a popular influence ; the desirable end is that it shall be so con- 
ducted as to be what I have described it, a valuable means of po- 
pular teaching. 

2. A STUDENT OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

The following extract from a sermon preached at Paul's Cross, 
by Thomas Lever, Master of St. John's College, Cambridge, fur- 
nishes an insight into the University life of an undeigraduate of the 
earlypart of the sixteenth century : 

^* There be dyuers there ^aid Lever, speaking of the poor students 
of Cambridge), which ryse aaily betwixt f oure and f yue of the clocke 
in the momjmge, and from fyue until syxe of the clock vse common 
prayer, with an exhortation of gods worde in a common chappell, 
and from syxe vnto ten of the clock use euer eyther priuate study 
or commime lectures. At ten of the clocke they go tg dynncr, where 
as they be contente with a heuge pyoe of biefe amongst iiii, havyn^^ 
a few porage made of the brothe of the same byef e, wythe salte and 
otemel, and nothynge ehe. After thys slender dinner they be 
either teachinge or leamynge vntil v of the clocke in the evening, 
when as they haue a supper not much better than theyr diner. 
Immedyatele after the whyche, they goo eyther to reasonyng in 
problems or vnto some other studys, untyl it be nyne or tenne of 
the clocke ; and there beying without fyre, are f ayne to walke and 
runne up and down half e an houre, to gette a heate on their f eete 
when they go to bed." 

3. WONDERFUL POWER OF WORDS. 

No substance can be moulded into such a wondrous variety of 
shapes as words ; none can be made to serve so many purposes. In 
the furnace of the reformer, heated seven times better than human 
nature is wont to be heated, they are moiilded into an ioonoclascic 
sledge, and the echoes of his heavy blows, wielded by his ro3ral 
sense of right, heralding the promise of better eras, stir the languid 
flood of conversation, while he wields his convictions of broad 
principles to the links that lengthen out the chains of liberty and 
justice. A taste for sentimental perfumery binds them into 
boquets, picked from the blossoms of fancy to regale the poetic 
sense with its peck of sweets. Sometimes they appear to the mental 
vision in rhetorical comets, and sail high overhead, with long bushy 
tails of sparkling brilliancy. Then again they form the bow to 
wing the arrow of truth, which, shot witii practised skill, quivers and 
rankles in the right place, piercing through obtuse sonsibiUtiea 
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and thick-hided prejudices, into the core of conscience. Thev wrap 
in their mystic folds the destiny of the hottest lover, like a decree 
of exile or adoption, and ravish him with ecstatic hopes, or doom 
him to the outer darkness of despair. They can pour trouble into 
the bosom so that it can neither sleep nor hunger. They can torture 
the pasdon into madness, or soothe them into peace. They can 
bum the cheek with shame for its deeds of sin, and flush it with 
the hope of virtue. 



4. LITERATURE IN DENMARK. 

A nation (Denmark) numbering leas than 2,000,000, which pro- 
duces and supports three and twenty first-class literary and scientific 
periodicals, besides a host of minor and more popular publications 
of a similar character, gives evidence of a mental activity which 
leads to great expectations as to its productiveness in other depart- 
ments of literature. Indeed, there is not of one of these in which 
Denmark does not vindicate for herself an honorable place in the 
republic of letters, and the past year has been as frui^nl as many 
of its predecessors in works of interest. Owing to the smallness of 
its re&ding public, which renders the publication of books highly 
onerous, many really thoughtful and learned productions find tiheir 
way into the periodicals. Foremost in the rank of these stands the 
journal of natiural history, ** Naturhistonsk Tidsskrift,'' the articles 
in whi<^ are exclusively original, and the copperplate engravings of 
Borpaaaing beauty, this branch of art having been reviv^ in Den- 
mark by Professor Schiodt, himself an eminent naturalist. 



5. LITERATURE FOR THE BLIND. 

The London Times says : " The blind number in the United 
Kingdom about some tlurty thousand persons ; and it is easy to 
perceive how seriously the growth of any literature for them must 
have been retarded by the division of effort which conflicting sys- 
tems have occasioned. A blind person who has painfully acquired 
the power of reading one system would have to repeat his labour in 
Older to master another ; and his difficulties would be increased by 
ihe cLrcumstances already mentioned — ^that the same figure has been 
used for different purposes by different inventors. Thus, a single 
vertical line represents T in Lucas's system, T in Frere's, and I in 
Moon's. A horizontal line represents S in Lucas's system, N in 
Frere's, and T in Moon's ; and there are similar differences in the 
signification of six other signs that are common to all, and of four 
that are common to Frere and Moon. 

*' The rivalry between the systems has kept the existing embossed 
literature within the narrowest bounds. In each the first idea has 
usually been to print the Bible ; and so the whole Bible is absolutely 
printed in English in four systems, and a great part of it in a fifth, 
^lere are a few small school books, some tracts and some hymns — 
n<^4> Alwava HAlAMAtl with the best noasible iudcrment. The 'Pikrrim's 




^„ ^. _ portion of * Paradise Lost' was printed last year 

Hull, in the contracted form of Moon's system. With these ex- 
ceptions, there are no English classics. There is not a single line 
of Shakespeare, whose works, from the inexhaustible character of 
the treasures they contain, are especially adapted for the wants of 

the blind. 

** A society was recently formed at Worcester for the purpose of 
printing embossed books in considerable number and variety ; but its 
promoters appear to have judged of the merits of raised types by 
their own sense of sight, and they committed themselves to a Ro- 
man character. The energetic remonstrances of some of the leaders 
of opinion among the blind did not, indeed, change the intentions 
of the managers, but they to a great degree stopped the contribu- 
tions of the public, and thus rendered powerless for any mischief a 
sdieme which was as well-intentioned as it was ill-considered. A 
large issue of books in a defective character would have been a very 
serious obstacle in the wav of improvement, and would have re- 
tarded the general education of the blind for years. 

'' It is satisfactory that, amid this confusion, the persons who are 
most interested have at last taken the matter into their own hands. 
A society has been formed under the name of the * British and 
Foreign Blin4 Association,' with the i^ishop of London for its 
Presioent, and already indudes among its vice-presidents and mem- 
bers men of the highest ability and social standmg. The Executive 
Councii consists of six gentlemen, of whom five are totally and one 
is partially blind, and Dr. Armitage, of 33 Cambridge Square, 
whose increasing failure of sight has compelled him to relinquish 
his profession, has been chosen honorary secretary. The members 
<rf this Council are all able to read by touch at least three systems, 
and are pledged to, or pecuniarily interested in, none. Besides 
eomparing their own experiences, they have been for some time en- 



gaged in receiving and noting down the evidence of a large number 
of blind who are able to read more than one system, and these 
readers have been specially examined with regard to their reasons 
for prefeiring one system or for disliking another. In this way, it 
is hoped, the claims and merits of each will be determined by the 
best possible judges, and the council may not improbably be able 
to ^JL upon one that ought to be adopted to the entire abandon- 
ment of the rest. 

** The system of M. Braille, of Paris, is in general use in France, 
both for reading and writing, and is rapidly becoming the univer- 
sally written character of all civilized countries, except England. 
The symbols can be readily and perfectly produced by the blind 
by hand, and blind pupils, in the ordinary course of instruction, 
learn to decipher them by learning to form them. The blind can 
thus keep diaries and memoranda, make their own embossed books, 
and even c^rry on any correspondence of a private nature ; because 
any one who had business to transact with a person would readily 
learn to decipher and to form the letters — far more readily, indeed, 
than people in general learn to use the finger alphabet with the 
deaf and dumb. The basis, or root form of Braille's character, 
is furnished by six dots, arranged in three horizontal pairs ; and 
every letter of the alphabet is represented by the omission of some- 
thing from this root form. The omissions are regulated on the 
most simple system." 

6. PRINCE ARTHUR AS A LINGUIST. 

The Ottawa correspondent of the Montreal Witness says : — ^Prince 
Arthur, whose demeanor and bearing while in Ottawa made him ex- 
ceedingly popular, has shown a new claim to the attachment of the 
EUghland Scotchmen of the Dominion. Previous to leaving Ottawa 
a number of the leading members of the House were invited to 
meet His Royal Highness at the Governor-General's. Among these 
were Mr. Sandfield McDonald and Mr. McKenzie. In the course 
of the evening Mr. McDonald addressed a remark to Mr. McKenzie 
in Gaelic, which the latter answered, and the Prince joining in, an 
animated conversation was kept up for some time, the Prince show- 
ing a thorough acquaintance with the language, and giving evidence 
of being possessed of more than a mere superficial knowledge of it. 
This is another proof of the caref id manner in which the royal f am- 
*ily have been educated, and leads one to think with sorrow of the 
untimely death of Albert the Grood, who, in all the relations of life, 
showed such noble qaalities. It would not be surprising that the 
frequent visits of the Queen and her household to Balmoral should 
have enabled the younger branches to pick up a smattering of Gae- 
lic. The wonder would have been if they had not. But in the 
case of Prince Arthur, at least, and I have no doubt the others had 
the same advantages, his knowledge is more than colloquial ; and 
with the thorouglmess which we know characterized Prince Albert's 
character, it is not difficult to believe that it was part of his system 
to have all the royal children trained thoroughly in every branch 
of education. With such a population as is subject to our Queen, 
it is of no small importance that the royal family should be able to 
speak in various tongues, and Gaelic, in some quarters of Canada, 
is as much needed as any. 



IV. ^upm 0tt %mm Wifn mA i*j|iji. 

1. WHAT YOUNG MEN SHOULD DO. 

1. Every young man should make the most of himself, intellec- 
tually, morally and physically. 

2. He should depend upon his own efforts to accomplish these 
results. , 

3. He should be willing to take advice from those competent to 
give it, unless his own judgment or conviction, properly founded 
should otherwise direct. 

4. If he is unfortunate enough to have a rich and indulgent 
father, he must do the best he can under the circumstances, which 
will be to conduct himself very much as though he had not those 
obstacles to overcome. 

5. He should never be discouraged by smaU beginnings, but 
remember that all great results have been wrought out from ap- 
parently slight causes. 

6. He should never, under any circumstances, be idle. If he 
cannot find the employment he prefers, let him come as near his 
desires as possible — he will thus reach the object of his ambition. 

7. All young men have '^ inalienable rights," among which none 
is mater or more sacred than the privSege to be " somebody.^' 
— Dtmn, 
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2. OCCUPATION NEEDED FOR YOUNG MEN. . 

Seventeen years a^o there was a fair girl, so pure, so lovely, so 
refined, that she still rises, to my niind, as almost akin to angels. 
8he was wooed and won by a handsome young man of considerable 
wealth. He sported a fine team, delighted in hunting, and kept a 
fine pack of hounds. He neither played cards nor drank wine. He 
had no occupation, no calling, no trade. He lived on his money, 
the interest of which would have supported a family handsomely. 
I never saw the bride again until a few days ago. Seventeen years 
had passed away, and with them her beauty and her youth, her 
husband's fortune and his Hfe, during the latter part of which they 
lived in a log cabin on the banks of l^e Ohio River, near Blonner- 
hasset's Island, a whole family in one single room, subsisting on 
water, fat bacon and com bread. The husband had cultivated in 
no wise his capacity for any business. He was a gentleman of edu- 
cation, of refinement, of noble impulses ; but when his money was 
gpne he could get no employment, simply because he did not know 
now to do anvthing. For a wliile he blundered about, first trying 
one thing ana then another, but ^' failure" was written on them all. 
He, however, finally obtained a situation ; the labor was great, the 
compensation small ; it was that or starvation. In his heroic efforts 
to diseharge his duty acceptably, he overworked himself and died, 
leaving his widow and six children in utter destitution. 

In seventeen years the sweet, joyous and beautiful girl had be- 
come a broken-hearted, care-worn, poverty-stricken widow, with a 
houseful of helpless children. 

The number of voung men employed as salesmen and clerks in 
our city stores and offices who ever attain a competency, is very 
small indeed. You would scarcely believe that not ten in a hun- 
dred do more than barely support themselves, and make both ends 
of the year meet. Bright, hopeful and promising young men are 
daily leaving their father's farms, and rushing into the cities, plead- 
ing for situations. This, too, when every one of them might be the 
lo^ of his own estate in five years from the day he reaches his man- 
hood. 

After the man has chosen independently his occupation for life, 
he must know at once that the law of success is persistent industry. 



3. YOUNG MEN KNOCKED ABOUT IN THE WORLD. 

It is a good thing for a young man to be *' knocked about in the 
world," though soi^hearted parents may not think so. All vouths, 
or if not all, certainly nineteen-twentieths of the sum total, enter 
life with a surplusage of self-conceit. The sooner they axe relieved 
of it the better. If, in measuring themselves with wiser and older 
men than themselves, they discover that it is unwaxranted, and get 
rid of it gracefully, and of their own accord, weU and good ; if not, 
it is desirable for their own sakes, that it is knocked out of them. 
A boy who is sent to a large school finds his level. His will may 
have been paramount at home, but school boys are democratic in 
their ideas, and if arrogant, he is sure to be thrashed into recogni- 
tion of the golden rule. The world is a great public school, and it 
teaches a new pupil his proper place. If he has the attributes that 
belong to a leader, he will be installed in the position of a leader. 
If not destined to greatness, the next best thing to which he can 
aspire is respectability ; but '' no man can either be truly great or 
truly respectable who is vain, pompous, and overbearing.'' By the 
time the novice has found lus legitimate social status, be the same 
high or low, the probability is that the disagreeable traits of his 
character wUl be softened dovm or worn away. Most likely the 
process of abrasion will be rough, but when it is over, and he 
begins to see himself as others see him, and not reflected in the 
mirror of self-conceit, he will be thankful that he has run the 

fauntlot, and arrived, through a rough road, at self-knowledge, 
rpon the whole, whatever loving mothers may think to the con- 
trary, it is a good thing for youths to be knocked about in the world j 
it makes men of them. 



4 THE WAY THAT SEEMS RIGHT. 

" Thora is a way th«t teemeth right with a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.— Prov. xiv. 12. 

Thoughtless young man, what is the way you are treading, and 
what is its end ? Does it seem right to you ? Do you pride your- 
self upon being a real good fellow, and at any rate doing no harm 
to any one but yourself i (and why, prithee, shouldst thou be an 
enemy to thyself ?) You spend your money freely, and attend to 
yanr business regularly, and keep up a fair character ; you do not 
go to the same excess of riot as some whom you know, and if you 
are not quite so pai*tlcular about reading your Bible and similar 
things^ you do not openly soolT at religion, or stand in the way of 
others who wish to improve themselves and lead a religious life ; 



you make no profession yourself, and so nobody can otfll you a 
hypocrite ; you hate h3rpocrisy, and this serves you well as an excuse 
for not confessing the name of Jesus, and taking up your cross to 
follow after that lowly Saviour, who, as a despised stranger, travel- 
led this weary world ; but on the whole you do not feel that you 
can find much fault with yourself, and this is the way that seemeth 
right unto you. Now, my friend, you may be very sincere in think- 
ing yourself right in pursuing the wa^ I have traced ; but, I ask 
you affain, is it wise to rest content with what seems right, when 
the thing in question is one of such infinite importance to you. We 
are told how a young man shall cleanse his way, by taking heed 
thereto according to the word of Grod. Are you following the in- 
fallible directions of that word ? Pray, do not toss this aside as 
unworthy your attention ; do not tread with indifference or con- 
tempt the words of your Omnipotent Creator. — Church Observer. 



5. HONOUR IN BOYS. 

In distributing the prises at the close of the annual games of Mer- 
chiston Caatie School, Lord Ardmillan said : — 

I really scarcely can understand why it is that my young friends 
here have done me the honour of requesting me to dehver the prLeea 
to tiiem, unless it be that through the shadows cast by many yean, 
and in spite of grey hairs and grand children, they still perceive in 
me the lingering spark of a yet unextinguished boyishness. And 
perhaps it may be so. I do not mourn for the lapse of time, nor 
complain that ''my May of life has fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf. Nor do I vainly murmur as I look back — 

" Though age has weary days, 
And nights of sleepless pain ; 
Thou golden time of youthful prime 
Why comest thou not again 7" 

I know well that to me the spring-time can never retom ; but there 
is a youthful feeling which outlasts the youth of life, and the heart 
never grows old unless we deaden its sensibility by selfishneMu 
Therefore it has been my endeavour and my delight to keep fresh 
and unbroken my interest and sympathy in the progress and feelings 
and the sports of youth. I am happy in the oompanionship of the 
young. I have always been friendly to athletic exercises and to com- 
petitive athletic exercises. I believe that manly sports, and gener- 
ous rivalry and honourable competitions, and the lesson of winning 
without conceit and losing ^^itliout grudge, and the qualities of 
promptitude, energy, temper, courage and endurance, developed 
and trained in these competitions, are of great value, both now in 
school work and college work, and afterwards in the battle of life. 
(Cheers.) Therefore, I say, work well, and strive earnestly and 
contend honourably, and wear your honours modestly, and you will 
be the better for all your efforts, mental or physical. It is very 
pleasant to see the sight — and it is not an uncommon one — of the 
best athlete, the fastest in the race, the Captain of the Eleven, 
standing at the same time among the foremost, contending in the 
literary Olympics of your higher work. But other lessons are taught 
in your games. I particularly allude to that fine feeling of hcmour 
— what Burke calls, ''the sensibility of princii^e, the chastity of 
honour — which feels a stain like a wound.'' That honour is taught 
and trained and exercised in such competitions. I remember a few 
years ago being present on your ground at a cricket match. The 
Eleven of Merchiston were in the midst of their innings, and play- 
ing an up-hill game. A fine-spirited youth was at the wicket, with 
his eyes well in, hitting freely and well. The wicket keeper caught 
the ball. "How is that, umpire," said he. "Not out," said the 
umpire. "Yes I am out," said the youth, "it touched my bat, and 
I felt it ;" and he walked off from the wicket amid the cheers of 
everyone in the field, in which I heartily joined. (Cheers.) Many- 
cricketers wouhi have preserved silence. No rule of the game that 
I know would have been broken by accepting the umpire's decision, 
but the spirit of the noblo, ingenuous youth spumed the deceit, and 
led him to disclose the fact. That was a true honour. I will tell 
you an anecdote of older date, which illustrates the same thing; 
^^g ^o, in the days of State lotteries — ^a very bad instituion, 
which, like many other bad things, has passed away in the progress 
of the nation — ^two young gentlemen agreed to purchase each a lottery 
ticket. One who lived in London was to buy both tickets, one for 
each in his own name, and he did so. The time for drawing the 
prizes came, and the one in town wrote to his friend in the county, 
"Your ticket has turned up a £5000 prize." "How do you know 
it is mine?" writes back the "rusticus abnormis." "Because," 
wrote the other, "when I bought the two tickets I put a little mark 
in pencil on the back of the ticket that was intended for you, and 
that has gained the prize." No human being could have known 
but himself, but he disclosed the truth and gave up the prise becaoss 
his honour prompted him io do so. A Sobt spirited honour lusi 
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nrely been seen tlian was in the heart of the man who would have 
ao acted. Such a spirit Bums describes as glowing on the counten- 
ance when "The eye, e'en turned on empiy space, beams keen with 
honor." Onltivate tiie heart as well as the head. Knowledge is 
good ; but loye is better still ; and higher, nobler purer thiM the 
finest natural instinct or social spirit of honour is the Christian feel- 
ing whioh leads a man to live as under the eye of God, who sees your 
erery act and knows your every feeling. So to love and so to live 
is to realize the greatest happiness permitted to man upon earth. 
(CheeiB.) 



6. BOYSi HAVE PRINCIPLE. 

It IB the door to success. 

A young man starts out into the world alone, unfriended, poor, 
to shape £s own fortune. How will he be most likely to sucked ? 
By a narrow, selfish, dishonest, indolent and profligate course, or 
by industry, honesty and sobriety ? A few years ago a penniless 
boy stepped up to a merchant in his store door, and said, " Do you 
want a boy, sir ?" "What can you do ?" " Ajiy thing, sir, to get 
an honest living." "Take those boots down and black them." 
They soon came back well polished. " Well done," said the mer- 
duat. " My mother told me to do everything weU, sir," replied 
the boy. To-day that boy is a leading bank president of New York ; 
induafary and faithfulness^ were his capital. A generation ago a 
young man began business in the same city on his own account. 
He was poor, but honest, frugal and industrious — early at work, 
and doing it all himself. Slowly his goods became known, his re- 
ward came, and wealth was his. To-day he owns the largest diy- 
ffoods house perhaps in America ; and his name is A. T. Stewart. 
Over sixty years since a poor but pious Scotchman, and his two 
sons began to make and peddle candy. It was their boast to make 
it pore. People laughed, but their Scotch integrity stood firm. 
Soon there was market for all they could make, and by and by for 
more. They built an immense refinery. Business still grew, and 
wishing finally to sell out, they did so, binding stringently, how- 
ever, their purchaser against any adulteration. These men, so 
faithful to honour and integrity, are the famous Stewart Brothers. 
Another young man began life, good principles his only capital. 
He slowly prospered, but finally became involved. He was offered 
accommodation. " Character before money," was his reply. As 
hii notes matured he paid them, and his word was money. To-day 
that man is a millionaire. Robert Bonner's income was last year 
$338,000. Onoe he was penniless. To-day his paper is, setting 
aside its character, the most successful in America. Wh^ ? Be- 
CKOBO he has always aimed to excel in enterprise and in busmess in- 
tegrity. This made him the best office boy at Hartford, and has 
sh^edhis life. 

It is always so. Said Franklin, " what is worth doing t^t all is 
worth doinff well. '^ If the lives of most successful men were known 
this would DO found at the foundation. It is not chance, it is prin- 
ciple. — sober, solid principle— that sends one young man steadily 
up the ladder another cannot scale. Amos Lawrence was not homy 
he greWf — ^being onoe a poor boy, and becoming what he was by 
patient, honest, faithful industry. High principle was his sheet 
andior, keeping him from many a maelstrom into which others 
phxnged. 

I repeat, principle is the door to success. True, many unques- 
tionable knaves to-day overflow with prosperity. But follow them ! 
Sooner or later they bring up ! Why ? They try to run on a worth- 
ksi and broken track, and have been tumbled off. Fortune loves 
princii^e, and ignores knavery. Indeed, so devoted is she to it, 
that a young man who sets out in life, expecting to rise to influence 
and power without it, is beside himself. The rtde is, success to the 
honest, the industrious, the virtuous. Young men, would you 
avoid fiailure in life, elvng to prineiphy honesty, industry, virtue, in- 
tegrity as a man. This will carry you over many a stormy sea of 
temptation, danger, ruin, unharmed by its tossings, to sure and 
merited auocess. The highest principle, remember, centres in true 
ltf?e and service to Him, without whose guidance life, in its truest 
I, must always be a failture. — Standard Bearer, 



will " come witli his mind made up," to be ^nanly, to give his em- 
ployer his whole time, instead of idling or shirking, who will work 
without watching, who will study to please, to economise the pro- 
perty placed in his care, who will be honest, who will stay in nignis, 
who will let liquor and cigars alone — ^in fact, the editor wants one 
of the old-fashioned lads, such as were our grandsires. 

Where will he find him ? We ask the question of eveiy young man 
about sixteen years old. A "good, steady boy !" Where is he ^ 
Where does he live ? Where can a letter reach his parents t Where 
is the young man who is willing to go to a business to make a busi- 
ness of it ? The boy who will take up a trade in preference to 
loafing about the streets, seizing upon every new slang word, every 
loafensh expression, a drag upon his father, a source of anxiety to 
his mother, a disgrace perhaps. "A boy from the country pre- 
ferred." Ah ! that tells the story ! The editor tells in those words 
that a young man of sixteen who has grown up in village or city, 
exposed to and drinking in the vices of the older and more wicked, 
Mrill not suit him. He does not regard him as trustworthy, as cal- 
culated to ever make a true man, as willing to listen to patient in- 
struction. But will a boy from tlie country do ? Perhaps some 
may prove faithful. The majority will work a week, a month, per- 
haps two months^ and then, when tliey shall be able to earn a part 
of their wages, they get dissatisfied, discouraged, get wrong ideas 
of their own smartness and other's ignorance, and they go away, 
seldom, if ever, to take up a new trade, but to become a Imot upon 
the tree of human life, of no good to even themselves. 

If that editor gets a "good, steady boy," and who will fill the 
place to his satisfaction, you may look to see that boy become a 
man — a business man — ^a true man. He will] be patient, economi- 
cal ; sober and industrious ; he will strive to excel, to imderstand 
without repeated injunction, to get up the ladder higher every 
month, and when he has finished liis trade he will see that some one 
also wants a good, steady, competent man to assist in managing a 
paper — ^to take charge of an office — to become a partner in a paying 
business. 

It is so in every business. It wants those steady boys — ^boys 
who will come to learn — ^to grow up into useful men — ^to become 
energetic, rushing, bustling atoms of the business world, instead of 
drifted splinters of castaway wrecks. There is a place in this great 
country for every honest, industrious lad to learn a trade or do 
business at fair wages. It may be hard to find a position, for every 
day that passes only serves to make employers distrust more and 
more the modem youth. But let any laid with bold heart to do 
right by himself and those who would afford him a chance to lift 
himself into manhood and competence, only say as much, only put 
away the idea that work was never meant for him, and go plainly 
down and say as much to those for whom he would labor, and he 
will find open doors on every side. What the world wants most, 
and what is now the hardest to get, is " a good, steady boy." 



7. "A GOOD, STEADY BOY WANTED." 

*' Wanted — ^A good, steady hoy, of about sixteen years of age, to l^am the 
printei^i trade. A bov from the coimtry preferred — must have a passable 
fei glMli education, and come with his luina made up to learn the trsbde." ' 

The above is from the St. Joseph county, Michigan Democrat. 
Th9 editor of the naper wants " a good, steady boy, of about six- 
teen yaam of age, to learn the printing business ; to commence at 
Itm but iea8oniS>le wages ; to get the &st principles of manhood, 
avd to lay tha foimdation d t^ business life. He wants a boy who 



8. A GREEN SPOT. 

The late Noah Winslow was fond of telling the following of his 
mercantile life ; and never closed the narration but with swimming 
eyes : — 

During the financial crash the crisis of " fifty-seven," when heavy 
men were sinking all around us, and banks were tottering, our 
house became alarmed in view of the condition of its own 
affairs. The partners — tliree of us, of whom I was the senior — 
met in our private oflice for consultation. Our junior had made a 
careful inventory of everything — of bills receivable and bills pay- 
able — and his report was, that twenty thousand dollars of ready 
money, to be held through the pressure, would save us. Without 
that we must go by the board — the result waa inevitable. I went 
out on the street and among my friends ; but in vain. The amount 
of money we needed was not to be had. Men who had gold would 
not let it go, save upon solid security — and the only security we 
could give was our word and honor, for the many thousands due us 
were as nothing in that hour. 

Two whole days I strove and begged, and then returning to the 
counting room in despair. I sat at my desk, expecting every mo- 
ment to hear the voice of our junior sounding the terrible words, 
"Our paper is protested !" when a gentleman entered my apart- 
ment unannoimced. He was of middle age, with a frank, genial 
face ; and though I fancied there was something familiar in his 
earnest, kindly look, yet I could not locate him, nor call him to 
mind in any way. "Mr. Winslow," he said, taking a seat at the 
end of the desk, " I hear that you are in need of money." 

The very face of the man inspired me with confidence, and I told 
him how I was situated. 

" Make me your individtial note for one year, without inteiest, 
for twenty thousand dollars, and I will give you a cheque payable 
in gold for that amount." 
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While I sat gazing upon him in BpeechlesB astonishment, he con- 
tinued : 

" You don't remember me ; but I remember you. I remember 
when you were a member of the Superintending School Committee 
of Bradford. I was a boy in the village school. My father was 
dead ; my mother was poor, and I was but. a shabbily clad child, 
though clean. When our class came out to recite on examination 
day, you asked the questions. I fancied you would praise and pet 
the children of rich and fortunate parents, and pass me by. I 
blundered and stammered, and quivered with shame. But it was 
not as I thought. In the end you passed by all others and came to 
me. You laid your hand upon my head, and told me I had done 
well ; and then told me I could do better still if I would try. You 
told me the way to honor and renown was open to all alike — no one 
had a free pass. You told me all I had to do was, to be resolved 
and push on. That, sir, was the turning point of my life. From 
that hour my soul was inspired ; and I never reached a good with- 
out your blessinff in my heart. I have prospered, am wealthy ; 
and now I offer but a poor return for the soul- wealth you gave me 
in that by-gone time. 

" I took the check," said Mr. Winslow, and I drew the gold ; and 
our house was saved. **And wher«, at the end of the year,'' he 
added, " do you suppose I found my note ?" 

We could not guess. 

*' In the possession," he said, with streaming eyes, '^ of my little 
oiphaned grand-daughter ! " 

Oh, hearts like that man's heart are what bring heaven and earth 
nearer together. — New York Ledger. 

1. JAMES MOIR FERRES, ESQ. 

A native of Aberdeen, in Scotland, he early came to Canada, and 
employed his energies for a ntunber of years in the^iiumble but 
useful capacity of a teacher of youth. Afterwards, obtaining an 
appointment as an officer of excise, he, about the time of the 
passage of the Rebellion Losses Bill, took an active part in politics, 
and having defended Lord Eknn against attacks made upon him 
on the hustings by Mr.— now Mr. Justice Drummond — the party 
in power took umbrage, and he was dismissed from this petty ap- 
pointment he held. Kising to the occasion, he appealed to the 
public, in a series of letters, which were well receivea, and shortly 
afterwards he was enabled to obtain, by purchase, possession of the 
Montreal OazetU, when he displayed such an aptitude for public 
affairs, that he was soon afterwards returned to Parliament as 
member for Missisquoi. Subsequently he resigned his parliamen- 
tary position for that of Prison Inspector, an appointment which 
he filled with his usual application and tact for several years, when 
he received the somewhat lucrative and honourable position as 
Warden of the Dominion Penitentiary. That position he has not 
long enjoyed. — Ottawa Times. 



2. LIEUT .-COLONEL WHITEHEAD. 

Col. Whitehead was the eldest son of the Rev. Thos. Whitehead, 
a popular minister of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, who, with 
the family of Mr. Howe and other U. E. Loyalists, had left the 
New England States, and followed the fortunes of the British flag, 
into the maritime provinces. Col. Whitehead was bom at Wind- 
sor, N. S. , and was but of man's estate when the family removed 
to the Niagara district. The war of 1812 breaking out shortly after, 
afiPorded an opportunity for the exercise of those powers so 
abundantly possessed by the deceased. He placed his services at 
the disposal of Gen. Brock, and was employed in oiganizing the 
frontier militia force ; in procuring supplies, and he took a promin- 
ent part in the attack and capture of Buffalo : and we have it from 
those who can speak with authority, that the success of our arms 
at the battle of Lundy's Lane and at Stoney Creek, was due, in a 
great degree, to the almost Indian sagacity of Mr. Whitehead, in 
His genius for tracking and surprising the enemy. He became the 
mouthpiece of all who had grievances to make, or difficulties to 
adjust, local, or at the seat of government. In this way Mr. W. 
was even at an early day, a public man. He was a magistrate from 
the earliest opportunities, a commissioner of the Courts of Requests, 
a Colonel of the Brant militia, and a Post Master in Burford. In 
1834 he was a municipal candidate witii James IngersoU, Esq., 
against Duncombe and Alway, for the representation of the Dis- 
trict. Col. Whitehead imlike the majoril^ of the Conservative 
party of that day, was an advocate for pubbc institutions. He was 
a member of the Council at an early day, and Warden. Resigning 



the office of Post Master^ at Burford, Col. Whitehead, in 1846, 
removed to Woodstock. Under his management the British Ameri- 
ca/ii newspaper came into existence. About this time he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the First Division Court, an office held by him 
untirxecently. 



3. REV. BISHOP SMITH. 



The Rev. Philander Smith, D. D. , senior Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Canada, died at his late residence in 
Brooklm, on March 28th, 1870, in the 74th year of his age and the 
.51st of his Christian ministry. He was bom in the town of Blen- 
heim, county of Schoharia, in the State of New York, on the 27th 
of April, 1796. When quite young his father removed to Har- 
penfield. County of Delaware, in the same State, where Philander 
spent his early years in youthful pursuits and pleasure. Hia 
parents were members of the Presbyterian Church, and their son 
was brought up in strict morality and reverence for sacred things. 
In 1815, then in the 19th year of his age, he came to Canada with 
a young man who had decided to visit the I^vince, and young 
Smith settled in Lynn, or as the place was formerly called Colman's 
Comers, in Elizabethtown, not far from Brockville. In 1819, he 
filled the work as supply on the Hallowell Circuit by the direction 
of Elder Ca«e, and at the (Genesee Conference, held at Lundy's 
Lane, in 1820, he was received on trial, and in 1822 he was ordain- 
ed deacon at the Conference held in Vienna, Ontario County, N. T. 
In 1824, the Canada Conference was organized at Hallowell by 
Bishops (George and Hedding, and Philuider Smith, at this Con- 
ference received elder's orders. Shortly after the death of Bishop 
Alley, Bro. Philander Smith was elected and ordained Bishop at 
the General Conference held in Brighton, commencing on the 9th 
day of June, 1847. From that Conference until a short time 
previous to his death, a period of nearly 28 years, Bishop Smith as 
his health would admit, laboured throughout the work, and pre- 
sided at the Conferences with great acceptability. — Caiwida Christian 
Advocate, 



4. MR. JOHN MURCHISON. 

Mr. John Murchison was of Highland Scotch parentage, and he 
was bom either at the ancient town of Cornwall, or near it in 
Charlottenburgh^ Glengarry, where his parents settled as emigrant 
farmers, and where the old log house of that day is, we believe, 
still to be seen. The subject of this notice served his apprentice- 
ship as a tailor with Mr. B. Gibb, of Montreal, the original founder 
of the firm of the present time ; but migrating westward to better 
his postion, he selected York, then ** little and dirty," as his home, 
and in 1808-9 commenced business on his own account. When the 
American war broke out in 1812 he was foimd with hundreds of 
other "good men tmd tme " at the post of duty in defence of hia 
King and his adopted country ; and saw active service in the militia 
at the capture of Detroit, and the battle of Queenston Heights with 
his regiment, the First East York, of which the late Hon. W. Allan 
was colonel, and his name was on the muster-roll of the late Capt. 
S. Hewards s company ; and among his compatriots were the late 
Chief Justice Sir J. B. Robinson and other distinguished Canadians, 
now gone to their last home. When hostilities ceased he resumed 
his peaceful avocations, and some, if not many of us, can remember 
his then well-knowii shop, one story frame, on King street, where 
the Clyde Hotel now stands ; and the sign-board, on which, with 
somewhat rude art, the painter had set out a naked Cupid, of 
roundabout proportions, with a wide-open book of many coloured 
patterns in his lap. After a time Mr. Murichsoxi retired from busi- 
ness with a modest competence, and has since lived in retirement. 
With the exception of those who were bom in York, now Toronto, 
and next to Mr. Andrew Mercer, who dates his settlement from 
1801, and Mr. D. Brooke, who dates from 1804-5 (both of whom we 
are happy to say enjoy a green old age), Mr. Murchison, we believe, 
may be considered one of the earliest forefathers of our now pros- 
perous citv ; and when he was home to his grave to-day, many of 
the •* York Pioneers " assembled to do honour to their ancient com- 
rade of the "olden time," whose life was blameless, as his end was 
peace. — Leader. 



5. MR. JOACHIM FOBERT. 

The death is recorded, on Thursday last, of Joachim Fobert, of 
the township of Dover, who was the last survivor in that part of 
the battle of Lundy's Lane, in May, 1814. Young Fobert was 
then only 17 years old, and was carried off the field, having reodved 
a gun-shot wound in the forehead. He died aged 74 yean.— CWofcc 
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VI. ^iittlliitumfi. 

1. COUNTRY CHILDREN. 

Little fresh violets. 

Bom in the wildwood ; 
Sweetly illnBtrating 

Innocent childhood ; 
Shy as the antelope — 

Brown as a berry — 
Free as tiie mountain air, 

Romping and merry. 

Blue eyes and hazel eyes 

Peep from the hedges, 
Shaded by sun-bonnets, 

Frayed at the edges ! 
Up in the apple-trees. 

Heedless of danger. 
Manhood in embro ^ 

Stares at the stranger. 

Out in the hilly patch, 

Seeking the berries — 
Under the orchard tree, 

Feasting on cherries — 
Trampinff the clover blooms 

Down mon^ the grasses, 
Na voice to hmder them. 

Dear lads and lasses ! 

No grim projpriety — 

No interdiction ; 
Free as the birdlings 

From city restriction ! 
Coining the purest blood, 

Strength'mng each muscle, 
Donning health armour 

'Gainst life's coming bustle ! 

Dear little innocents ! 

Bom in the wildwood ; 
Oh, that all little ones 

Had such a childhood ! 
God's blue spread over them, 

Grod's green beneath them. 
No sweeter heritage 

Could we bequeath them ! 



2. THE QUEEN'S INTERVIEW WITH AN AMERICAN 

LADY. 

A person writes to the Boston Transcnpt, over the initial ** B," 
as follows : — Several years since an American lady of rare good 
sense and Christian attainment went to Germany to seek health. 
On her way home she went to England. Her position at home, her 
education and refinement of manner, entitled her to be presented 
to the Epglioh sovereign. To gratify her friends she went to St. 
James, little thinking much pleasure was in store for her. As the 
Queen approached the lady she was attracted by her quiet and 
poaseased manner, and by the expression of universal cnarity of 
thooglit and deed which came like a benediction from the face of 
my friend to all those who approached her. A few royal words of 

welcome were said, the Queen passed on, and Mrs. thought 

her part in the pageant was done. A little after the ** gentleman 
in waiting " brought a request from the Queen to the lady that she 
would Yiait her at Windsor. The day and hour having being named, 
a carriage was sent to bring her. 

TheQueen and Prince -flbert received her alone in the library. 
Her Majesty told her she had long wished for such an opnportunily, 
and had ventured to ask this interview that she might learn from 
an American lady more particularly concerning the inner home-life 
of a country so nearly allied to England and claiming and fondly 
clinging to its old traditions and histories, and speaking the same 
language. She asked of the social relations as they manifest them- 
selves in the different grades of society ; of the observance of 
public worship ; of the standing and influence exerted by the clergy 
in private life ; of the estimation in which we hold our learned, 
literary and scientific men ; of the religious training and education 
given by the mothers of the land to their children ; how much they 
were entrusted by a certain class of mothers to the care of servants ; 
what was the interest people of the so-called higher classes evinced 
towards the servants in their employ, and of the education and 
training received by them ; of the intellectual education received 
and deemed essential, and of the accomplishments usually attained 



by the young daughters of the better classes ; of the mingling of 
the various grades and by what rules society generally was governed. 
These and many other similar questions were asked and ans^^ered 
when the hour had passed, yet all the information the Queen and 
her husband. Prince Albert, wished, had not been given. 

A second interview was appointed, and Mrs. went again to 

the castle. At its close the Queen said : " Madam, my country 
and your country are of one blood. We are bound together by 
traditions, by the past, and by like hopes and aspirations. God 
grant there be no unkindness between us ; (then turning to her 
husband, she added) and there will never be, so long as we may 
avert it. " These interviews, sought by the Queen, to learn from a 
true woman of the home-life of a people so connected with her own 
land, tells us of a good woman, of a true Christian, whose interest 
goes out to benefit, if possible, all who speak the language of her 
own realm. I thought often in those dark days, when distrust and 
wrong came between these two great nations, of that sad and 
widowed soul— of the good Queen, and of the hour when (parting 

from Mrs. ,) she took her hand then laying the other upon the 

arm of her husband, her supporter, her strength in her many trials 
and cares, said again ^^ There shall be no distrust between my 
country and your country, if we can avert it." Only one of that 
trio now lives. Prince Albert and the American lady have passsed 
away. 

3. ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 

The decision of the Queen's Commissioners for the exhibition of 
1861, to initiate an annual series of International Exhibitions, the 
first to take place this year, is of an importance which we hope will 
be f nUy appreciated in Canada. The secretary of the commission 
says aer Majesty's Commissioners consider that it may be useful 
to point out that the proposed annual international exhibitions will 
differ materially from those which have preceded them. These will 
be comparatively limited in extent. The objects will be selected 
by competent judges before they are admitted. Only a few classes 
of industrial obje^ will be admitted each year. The arrangements 
will be in classes, without reference to nationalities, as heretofore. 
The exhibitors will be relieved of all charges for arranging and 
taking care of their objects during the exhibition. It is intended 
that the exhibition shall ba opened on the 1st of May and closed 
punctually on the 30th of September. 

Foreign countries will not nave placed in their absolute disposal 
space in block, but divisions of space in each class, while in addi- 
tion to such allotments, foreign exhibitors will have the privilege 
of submitting in London their productions for admission under the 
same rules as British subjects. 

Under these altered circumstances, which it is hoped will make 
these exhibitions far less onerous and costly than heretofore to 
foreigners, her Majesty's Commissioners express a hope that each 
foreign country will appoint a commissioner for the purpose of cor- 
responding with her Majesty's Commissioners. It would be the 
function of such a commission to divide the space available among 
those whom they may consider eligible to exhibit and to give certi- 
ficates, which will enable her Majesty's Commissioners to receive 
objects and arrange them in the buildings. Then follows a list of 
her Majesty's Commissioners, the Earl of Derby, K.G., being presi- 
dent. They announce that the first of the series of exhiDitions 
will be opened at South Kensington on Monday, the first of May 
next, and close on Saturday, the 30th of September, 1871. The 
exhibitions will take place in permanent buildings about to be 
erected adjoining the arcades of the Royal Horticultural Gardens. 
The productions of all nations will be admitted, subject to obtain- 
ing the ccKrtificate of comperent judges that they are of sufficient 
exceUence to be worthy of exhibition. The objects in the first ex- 
hibition will consist of the following classes, for each of which will 
be appointed a reporter and a separate committee : — 

I. Pine ArU. — 1. Paintings of all kinds in oil, water colours, 
enamel, porcelain, Ac 2. ^ulpture in marble, wood, stone, terra 
cotta, metal, iron, ivory and other materials. 3. Engravings — 
Lithography, photography, &c, 4. Architectural designs and 
models. 5. Tapestries, embroideries, lace, &c., shown £>r their 
true art and not as manufactures. 6. Designs for all kinds of 
decorative manufactures. 7. Copies of ancient pictures, enamels, 
reproductions in plaster, electro-types of ancient works of art, &c 

II. Scientific inventions and new discoveries of all kinds. 

III. Mawufactwes, — a. Pottery of all kinds, including that used 
in buildinff — ^viz., earthenware, stoneware, porcelain, parian, <ftc., 
with machinery and process for tlie production of such manufac- 
ture. 

6. Wool and worsted fabrics, with the raw produce and machinery 
for manufacturing in the same, 
c. SdwsaHondl,'—!, School buildings, fittings, furniture, Ao» 2. 
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BookB, maps, globes, &c 3. Appliances for physical training, in- 
cluding toys and games. 4 Specimens and illustrations of modes 
for teaching fine urt, natural history and ph^ical science. 

lY. HartieuUwre, — International exhibitions of new and rare 
plfuits and of fruits, yegetables, flowers and plants, showing special- 
ties of cultivation, will be held by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in conjunction with the above exhibitions. 

In classes I. and II. producers will be permitted to send one 
specimen of every object they manufacture, such object being dis- 
tinguished for novelty and excellence. Detailed rules, applicable 
for each of the above classes, and lists of the separate trades en- 
gaged in the production of objects of manufacture, will be issued. 
Several rules of horticultural exhibitions will be issued by the Boyal 
Horticultural Society. 

The arrangement of the objects will be according to classes and 
not nationahties, as in former exhibitions. One-third of the whole 
available space will be assigned absolutely to foreign exhibitors, 
who must obtain certificates for the admission of their objects fiom 
their respective governments. Foreign countries will appoint their 
own judges. The remaining two-thirds of the space will be filled 
by objects produced either in tiie United Kingdom, or, if produced 
abroad, sent direct to the building for inspection and approval of 
judges selected for the British exhibitors. Objects not accepted 
for the exhibition must be removed according to the notices given ; 
but no object exhibited can be removed until the close of the exhi- 
bition. All exhibitors, or their agents, must deliver at the build- 
ing, into the charge of the proper officers, the objects unpacked and 
ready for immediate exhibition, and free of all charges for carri- 
age, &c. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners will find laive glass cases, stands 
and fittings, free of cost to the exhibitors, and, except in tiie case 
of machineiy, carry out the arrangement of the objects by their 
own officers. Her Majesty's Commissioners will take the greatest 
possible care of all objects, but they will not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for loss or damage of any kind. Prices may be attached 
to the objects, and exhibitors will be encouraged to state their prices . 
Agents will be appointed to attend to the interests of exhibitors. 
Every object must be accompanied with a descriptive label, stating 
the special reason, whether of excellence, novelty or cheapness, &c., 
why it is offered for exhibition. '^ 

Due notice will be given of the days for receiving such class of 
objects, and to enable the arrangements to be carried into effect 
strict punctuality will be required of all exhibitors, both foreign 
and British. Objects delivered after the days appointed for their 
reception cannot be received. Reports of each class of objects will 
be prepared immediately after the opening, and will be published 
before the first of June, 1871. 

Each foreign country will be free to accredit an official reporter 
for every class in which objects made in such country are exhibited, 
for the purpose of joining in the reports. 

There will be no prizes, but a certificate of having obtained the 
distinction of admission to the exhibition will be given to each ex- 
hibitor. A catalogue will be published in the English language, 
but every foreign country will be free to publish a catalogue in its 
own language if it thinks fit. 

—Victoria Ukivkesity. — The annual exercises in conneotion with 
the convocation of this University have just olosed* The examinations 
Were got through last week. On Sunday the Baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. M. Punshon, A.M., President of the alumni 
association. The discourse was a most eloquent one, filled with wise 
and practical counsels to the young men just closing their coUege course. 
On Tuesday afternoon, the annual lecture was delivered before the 
alumni association by Dr. Conniff, on " Civilization." The Doctor gave 
a rapid and vigorous review of the history of human progress, sketching 
here and there graphic pictures, and grouping together with fine effect 
events and m6n that are famous in this department of history. He 
closed amid much applause with a brilliant day dream of tHe future. 
The Association then proceeded to business. William Beatty, M.P.P., 
was elected president, and Dr. Sangster, of Toronto, and William Kerr, 
A.M., of Cobourg, vice-presidents fortius year. Henry Hough, A.M., 
was re-elected for the seventh time to the onerous post of Secretary. 
J. W. Kerr, A.B., was re-elected Treasurer. Dr. Peltier, of Montreal, 
was elected lecturer for next year. He is accomplished, witty and 
eloquent, French by birth and education, he speaks English with ments and music made a delightful evening. Hiss Hattie StepheiuSy 



the correctness of an Upper Canadian— -can we say more? — and th# 
piquancy of a foreigner. His lecture will maintain the high standard 
set up by his predecessors, In the evening the annual dinner was 
eaten at Powell^s hotel. It was a delightful re-union of old friends 
and revival of old associations. All loyal toasts to the Queen, the 
Country, and the University, were given and responded to m^ost 
heartily, all the faculties were toasted. A delightful party broke up 
about one o'clock by singing '' Auld Lang Syne." On Wednesday after- 
noon, convocation was held in Victoria hall. The vast room was 
crowded to witness the ceremonies of Laureation. Five degrees were 
conferred in arts, and fifteen in medicine ux>on students of the Toronto 
medical department. The Montreal medical department sent up 
twenty-four young gentlemen for the degi^e of M.D. KInstitut Cana- 
dien, of Montreal, ffome years ago affiliated with this University. Hon. 
A. A. Dorion was detained at Ottawa, by his duties in Parliament i but 
the regret was not unmixed with pleasure, for if he had been able to 
attend, the convocation would have been deprived of the assistance of 
M: Doutre, Q.C., who brought with him a class of eight young men for 
the degree of L.L.B. It was the remark of everyone that these young 
Frenchmen were a most intellectual group. Two degrees in law were 
conferred upon Upper Canadians ; Mr. Henry Bleeker, of Belleville, 
and Mr. McCabe, of Oshawa. An ad eundem was also conferred on Mr. 
Charles E. Stockton, of St. John's, New Brunswick, who already held 
an L. L. B. from Harvard. After laureation of the candidates the medaLi 
and prizes were conferred. The following are the names of the prize* 
men : — ^Prince of Wales gold medal ; presented by Mr. Punshon, Alfred 
Lendridge RusselL Prince of Wales silver meda ; presented by Mr. 
Jones, John Adelbert Wright. Ryerson prize, first in Scripture history ; 
presented by Dr. Hibbard, John L. Whiting, Webster prize, first 
Fiuglish essay; presented by Mr. Dumble, David Kobsen. Hodgins 
prize, second English essay ; presented by Mr. Dean, Allan Bowennan. 
Cooley prize, first in evidences of Christianity ; presented by Mr. 
Sanderson, Adolphus Gustavus Knight. Punshon prize, first in elo- 
cution and composition; presented by Dr. Taylor, David Bobson. 
Wallbridge prize, first in Greek Testament ; presented by Dr. Green, 
R. Womald Wilson. Special prize, first in Hebrew ; presented by Dr. 
Freshman, Alfred Lendridge RusselL Literary association prizes, first 
English essay ; presented by Dr. Canniff, A. G. Knight. Second 
English essay ; presented by Wm. Beatty, M.P.P., J. Hall. First in 
elocution ; presented by Mr. Kerr, Ezra B. Healy. Second in elocution ; 
presented by Dr. Berryman, Goorge H. Watson. Convocation was 
closed by a chaste and appropriate address by the Rev. Dr. Hibbard, of 
Rochester ; followed by a speech from Mr. Punshon, more eloquent and 
telling than anything we have heard from him before. It was so fresh, 
so glowing, so full of present illustrations, and extemporaneous hits, aa 
to do away forever with the impression that, like most finished speakers, 
he is the slave of careful preparation ; we rather think he is master. 
It is gratifying to learn that the College has secured $70,000 towards 
the endowment, and the subscription is to be pushed on with vigour. 
The popular impression is that great orators are fit for nothing else ; but 
frequent opportunities of observing Mr. Punshon's other qualities have 
oonvinoed ^us, that he could be great in almost any department of 
business. At the coUege board no member looks so sharply after tbe 
figures or understands their details better. We have always known 
that he was a man of great breadth and compass, but did not think him 
so "many-sided." The conversazione of the literary association on 
Wednesday evening, in Ontario Hall, was a crowded and briUiant 
gathering. The students took advantage of the fact, that Prof. Kingston 
this year retires from the chair of mathematics, which he has filled for 
thirty years with credit to himself and infinite service to the college 
and the country, to present him with an address and a gold-headed 
cane— the cane, by the way, was not only gold-headed but gold-hearted, 
it was hollow and filled to the brim with guineas. Prof. Kingston made 
a feeling and appropriate reply. Promenading, conversation, refresh- 
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of Cobonrg, sang divinely, as sbe always does. Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. 
Smith, of Toronto, gave several pieces together, and singly, which 
were loudly applauded, and Mr. George Neilson, of Belleville. 

Quskn's UwivmaiTY.— a meeting of Convocation of Queen's 

Univervity was held in Kingston, onrthe 6th alt. After the reading of 
the minntea of former Convocation, the class prizes were dirtributed to 
tii« saecessf ol students by the respective Professors. Next the Uni- 
versity prixea were announced, and afterwards the ceremony of laurea- 
tion was proceeded with. Principal Snodgrass and other Professors gave 
ample explanations of the nature of the work that had been done during 
the seanon ; and some very flattering and honourable tributes were paid 
to different prizemen. The Prince of Wales prize, value sixty dollars, 
was awarded in a choice collection of books, enough to form the rospect- 
able nndens of a library, to Mr. Thomas H. McGuire, B.A., Kingston. 
Graduates— Master of Arts : Kobert Campbell, B.A., Brock ville ; also, 
B«v. W. B. Curran, Montreal, and Rev. J. P. Dumoulin, Montreal, ad 
eundem gradum. Bachelor of Arts : Thomas Horace McGuire, Kings- 
ton ; Ebenezer D. McLaren, Komoka ; George L. B. Fraser, Kingston ; 
Mark Bogers Kowse, Bath ; Duncan B. McTavish, Osgoode ; Irwin 
Stuart, Cataraqui ; Peter S. Livingston, Dawn Mills. The following 
grmdnaies were elected Fellows of Queen's University. Arts— Robert 
Campbell, M.A., Brockville. Theology— Rev. Donald Ross, B.D., 
Qiailiam, Q. Law— Andrew Thomas Drummond, LL.B., Montreal. 
Medicine— William Mostyn, M.D., Almonte. The Rev. Professor 
Mackerras was called upon by the Principal to address a few remarks to 
tiie asaembled alumni, which he did in the capacity of a fellow-graduate 
with them, of the University. The Professor's extempore observations 
were addresaed principally with relation to the work of supplemental 
endowment now going on, and he made a truly eloquent appeal, dressed 
in diaste and dassicial allusions, to the graduates to take a proper in- 
terest in the future welfare of the College. The Very Rev. Dr. Jenkins, 
off Montreal, Moderator of Synod, next delivered the academic address. 
This was lengthy, but unflagging in its interest to those present. It 
touched upon several points, but dealt principaHy with the relations of 
ihe Church of Scotland in Canada to the University. Dr. Jenkins 
uttered an aspiration that as here in Kingston was stationed the only 
Pkesbyterian College in the Dominion, Queen's University might come 
to be the one University of the united Presbyterian body in Canada. 
Ihe Moden^ar also dwelt at some length on the advantages of a higher 
education, and of the liberal tendencies of wealthy men at the present 
day to identify themselves with the higher educational movement, either 
by founding scholarships, endowing chairs, or, as in the case of one ni ^^ 
in the United States, founding and equipping, by his own munificenoe, 
an entire University. — CJironicle and ^ews, 

Cakadian Litxraby iNsnTUTE.— The examinations and closing 

exerciaes at the Canadian Literary Institute, during the past week, were 
more than usually interesting. This, no doi^bt, may be accounted for 
by the fact of competition in various classes for a large number of vaU 
nable prizes, varying from f4 to $16, having been contributed principally 
by a friend whose name was witheld. There was one very significant 
fact connected with awarding those prizes — and which must be gratify- 
ing to ladies generally— that in nearly every class the lady competitors 
carried off the palm. This was true in first, second and third year 
students, and the most remarkable of all was the winning of the first 
prize of |16, by Miss Crawford, for an essay on the subject, '* A Man's 
a Man for a' that." The competition in all the classes was large and 
minted ; and though frequently defeated, the young gentlemen gallant- 
ly applauded the achievements of the fair victors. In the competition 
£or prizes in declamation, there were six gentlemen ; all acquitted them- 
selves quite satisfactorily to the jurors, who regretted that they could 
not award each a prize. The first was given to Mr. J. J. White, the 
second to J. P. McEwan. On Thursday evening, a public meeting was 
hdd in the lecture room, when the graduating class delivered each a 
Tsledictory address, followed by the principal. The singing, under the 



guidance of Mr. J. J. White,— Mrs. Revel at the piano— was the best 
we have heard in Woodstock for years, especially the piece entitied 
"The Heavens are Telling."— fToodatoc* Times. 

Bishop Strachak's School BuiLDiNa^Hie new building, lately 

erected for this school, is situated near the intersection of Yonge Street 
with the College Avenue, completely embowered among the iSne old 
trees of the beautiful property, lately known as the Maeaulay home- 
stead. The residence of the late Judge Maeaulay fonned but the 
nucleus of the new building, which has a frontage facing on the south 
of nearly 100 feet by a depth of about 62 feet. It is built entirely of 
red brick on a stone foimdabon, and is four storys high, inclusive of 
basement, which is well elevated above. the ground. The front is 
divided systematically into centre and wings. The centre contains the 
main entrance, and is finished at the top with a heavily bracketed pedi- 
ment ; the wings are well advanced from the main building, and termi- 
nating as semi-octagons. A cantilevered cornice runs around the whole 
building, and a large glazed cupola surmounts the roof, affording a fine 
view in all directions. Extending the whole length of the east side of 
the house is a broad verandah, from which the visitors' entrance is 
reached. The purchase of the ground, and the erection of buildings, 
furnishings, &c., has been accomplished at a cost of over $90,000. The 
building is heated throughout by means of huge coal furnaces. 

^London Union School.- Mr. T. F. Robb, of New York, but 

formerly of London, and a pupil in the Union School of that city, has 
had a medal struck, which is to be given as a reward to the pupil who 
shall attain the highest general proficiency in that school. The prize 
has arrived in London, and is a memorial worth striving for. The medal 
is of gold, of about the same circumference as a silver half-dollar, and 
about one-half as thick. It is very elegantiy ornamented, and the in* 
scriptions and chasing are in the best style of the engraver's art Its 
cash value is |20, and will be awarded at the examination nett July. 

Montreal University.— The sixteen Scholarships and Exhibi* 

tions recentiy estabUshed in the University of Montreal, will, we believe, 
be of the highest value in raising the standard of education throughout 
the whole of this Dominion, in which, hitherto, unfortunately, theto 
has been too littie of such encouragement to study. Eight of these ars 
open for competition, in September next, to all, whether University or 
not. 

^Ths Gruk Archbishop at Cambridos. — One of the most 



crowded congregations of late years was held in the Senate House at 
Cambridge the other day to witness the ceremony of the conf errence of 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon the Most Reverend Alexander, 
Archbishop of Syros; and that of honorary M. A. upon two of the archi* 
mandrites in attendance upon him. It was agreed also to confer the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts upon Professor John N. Valetta, but 
that gentieman was not present, and the degree will be conferred upon 
some future occasion. The galleries were crowded with undergraduates. 
The incident that tickled their fancy most being the entry of two 
graceful little girls, the daughters of a learned Doctor, with their 
father. The Doctor wore his scarlet gown as Doctor of Laws, and the 
little ladies were attired in cloaks of the same scarlet materials, with 
ermine tippets, and were at onoe hailed as young doctresses, if such a 
feminine plural may be allowed. The Archbishop was attired in black 
robes, and wore a caftan of black lamb-skin, with a pendant behind 
(veil shaped) of black crape or serge. The archimandrites were attired 
in black serge robes, and wore black caftans having the appearance of 
brimless <* chimney-pot" hats, and each had a plain Qnek cross pendant 
on his breast. On arriving at the dais, the scene was a brilliant one — 
the Vice-chancellor, on assuming his seat, being surrounded by all the 
most eminent members of the University, and a brilliant array of ladies 
occupied each side of the Senate House. None of the visitors removed 
their caftans during any part of the proceedings. In the Senate House, 
the Archbishop entered into an animated oonversation with the Ber. O. 
Williams, late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, well known for his 
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profotuid acquamtance with the Eastern Church, of which the Arch- 
bishop is BO distinguished a prelate. The proceedings of the congrega- 
tion necessarily commenced with the passing of certain graces — ^that 
authorizing the degree upon the Archbishop, passed at the last congre • 
gation. During the passing of the graces, the Archbishop retired to the 
Vice-Chancellor's robing-room, and shortly issued thence in all his 
archiepiscopal splendour. His crozier was borne before him^by one of 
the archimandrites or ecclesiastics, while the junior of the three sup- 
ported his train. The Archbishop, who is a man of a singularly noble 
presence and stature, was splendidly robed in purple and amber satin, 
richly embroidered in gold thread. A Greek cross, apparently of brilli- 
ants, was suspended from his neck, resting upon his breast, and the 
front of his outer robe was secured at the bottom by a diamond button. 
The applause from the galleries on his entry in this costume was 
tremendous. He was conducted in due form to Mr. Orator (Mr. Jebb, 
of Trinity)^ who in his turn presented him to the Vice-Chancellor, in a 
Latin speech, rendered into Greek as a matter of courtesy to the visitors. 
During the admirable delivery of this speech, which was of course 
subject to the usual running fire of commentary and criticism from the 
undergraduates, who, on such occasions as this, elect themselves special 
judges of Mr. Orator's Latinity, and freely express their opinions 
thereon, the countenances of the Archbishop and his confreres evinced 
some amusement at the customs, as displayed before them, of under- 
graduate life, but none of them for a moment departed from an almost 
statuesque dignity. At the Orator's conclusion, the Vice-Chancellor 
rose from his seat, and standing conferred the degree, and while he was 
in the act of doing so, some irreverent wag in the gallery suggested that 
the Archbishop should favour the congregation with the Grecian bend. 
The degrees were next conferred in due form upon the Archimandrites 
Stratuli and Depastras. 

^— The School Report of New BRtXNSWicK for last year shews an 
attendance of 47,000 children. There are many thousands not at school 
who ought to be, owing to the aversion of a great number of persons to 
spend the smallest sum of money on the education of their children. 
The Chief Superintendent says : — ** It is pitiful to hear of districts 
being destitute of school privileges for their children, because their 
parents, in their struggles for a living, can spare nothing as yet for 
education ; but it is, if possible, a still sadder spectacle to see men in 
comfortable and easy circumstances rearing families, and sending them 
abroad into the world, without even the merest rudiments of school 
instruction. Such extreme cases of delinquency may, indeed, be rare, 
and let us hope, for humanity's sake, that they are so ; but they exist, 
nevertheless, and no doubt they will continue to exist, in greater or less 
numbers, till all who are guilty of such delinquency are required by law 
to act more faithfully toward their families and their country, by being 
compelled to see and feel that property has its duties as well as its 
rights, and that one of its most sacred duties is to aid in the general 
education of the people." The Inspector of the district comprehending 
the counties of Gloucester, Kent, Northumberland and Restigouche 
says that in 1868 there was ** a population of 17,676, between the aces 
"of 6 and 16; and he shows that 9,692, more than one half of IGs 
"number did not attend school for a single day ; and worse than alL 
"a large proportion of them can neither read nor write." The expen- 
diture for school purposes was, we are told, " larger than in the year 
" previous. The Provincial aid, amounting to $86,930.95, and the fccal 
"support was $112,915,62; making a total of $199,746.67. The in- 
"creased expenditure was, of course, owing to the increase in the 
"number of schools." The school System is represented as defective 
and a strong feeling seems springing up in favour of Free Schools' 
universal taxation for school purposes, and compulsory attendance.-^ 
Olobt, 



TRUSTEES' BLANK FORMS. 

The usual supply of blank forms of Trustees' yearly and 
half-yearly returns, has been sent out to the County Clerks for 
distribution to the schools, through the Local Superintendents. 



FOUR KINDS OF LIBRARIES WHICH MAY BE 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 

"The Pablic School Libraries are becoming the crown and glory of the Institution 
of the Province."— Lord Eloih. 

' " Had I the power I would scatter Libraries over the whole land, as the sower sows 
his seed/*— HoRACi Manx. 

Under the regulations of the Department, each County Coun- 
cil can establish four classes of libraries in their Municipality, 
as follows. City, Town, Village, and Township Councils can 
establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either of 
the first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each school-house 
for the use of the children and ratepayers. 

2. A Qtneral Pnblic Lending Library, available to all the rate- 
payers of the Municipality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organi- 
zation, language and kindred subjects, available to teachers 
alone. 

4. A Library in any Public Institution, under the control of 
the Municipality, for the use ef the inmates, or in the County 
Jail, for the use ef the prisoners. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their school, either as prizes or in libraries. Having 
given the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, 
they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying it. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a 
list of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary 
for any person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee 
Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, 
verified by the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection 
of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c,, to be sent, 
can always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

43^ Catalogues and forms of Application furnished to School 
authorities on their application. 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will be necessary for the trustees 
TO send not less tkan five dollars additional for each class of 
books, &c., with the proper form of application for each class. 

In the catalogue are given the net prices at which the books 
and school requisites enumerated therein may be obtained by 
the Public Educational Institutions of Upper Canada, from the 
Depository in connection with the Department. In each case, 
cash must accompany the order sent. 



TABLET READING LESSONS. 

The new Tablet Reading Lessons, consisting of thirty-three 
large sheets, can be obtained at the Depository at 75 cts. per 
set; at $1.00, free of postage; or from $3 to $5, mounted on 
cardboard, according to the quality of the cardboard and the 
style of mounting. The 100 per cent, is allowed on these les- 
sons when ordered with maps and apparatus, but not otherwise. 



TRUSTEES* SCHOOL MANUAL. 

In reply to numerous applications for the Trustees' School 
Manual, we desire to intimate that a new edition of the School 
Acts is now ready. Single copies, 35 cents, including postage. 
New School Sections will be supplied gratuitously. 

HuNTEB, Bom ft Co., 86 and 88 Ejnq Stbir Wbt, Tobonto. 
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SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS BY THE COURTS. 
We tommence lo this number of the Journal a serieB of recent 
deciiioDS by the Superior Courts on contested points in the 
Sdiool Law. They wUl be valuable for reference by Trustees 
inJ others interested in the working of the Acts relating to the 
Public Schools. The decisions given n thia number are by the 
Cimrti of Commm Pleas and Queen's Bench respectively. 

Decision. — Local Superintbndeitt'b Check must be based 

cpox 3c^ooL Tbcbtbi's order, Ac. 

DijeM ^ lie Cote : — DecUntion bjr • school ta*cher uaiut defenduit 
■ nb-tieamraT of (chool mooe;*, settiiig oat »o ordar ligned hj lie 
IomI tapermlendenl of ichooli in faronr of phuntiffopoa defendent, 
lanicli anb-treanrar, direoting him to jftj puintiff $27.60, uidcli&rae 
to ueoimt of county aiiagimat for 1866, and allogiiia a refufial b; 
dileiHlent to pay pluatiff in panuuace of inch order, with ■ claim for 
a »'™^"""t_ a^d £50 damages. 

Bdd, on demnrrer, declaration bad, ai Dot ihewing that the chack or 
vnW WM drawn on the order of the ichool tnateoi, and in lettins out 
* dwck Toid oD it« face, because drawn ap«D a fond over which the 
Wll NpuintoiidBut had no control, and in not ahewing that the aub- 
tnanrsr had monej in hia handa belonging to the school aection, or 
Uut the coontj council had made provinon to enable liim to pay the 

The declaration demnrred to, in which there were two counts 
•nbstanlJally the same, is sufficiently indicated by the head-note 
to the ease. 

J. WusoN, J., delivered the judgment of the Court. 

This declaration has been framed upon the assumption that 
* duty is cast upon sub-treasurers of school moneys and on 
<=m>ty treasarers to pay the local Buperintendent's order, 



whether htwful or not, on behalf of a school teacher, in anticipa- 
tion of the payment of the county school assessment, whetlier 
he has money in his liands for.that purpose or not, and that the 
order or check, as it is called in the Statute, is lawful without 
the order of the school trustees. 

This, we think, is not the law, for the primary duty is cast 
upon the municipality of the county to make the necessary pro- 
vision to enable the county treasurer to pay the amount of such 
order, and that the check of the local superintendent is not law- 
ful unless authorized by the order of the trustees. 

In regard to raising the necessary funds for sustaining com- 
mon schools, the 50th section of the Act respecting Common 
Schools enacts, that each county council shall cause to be levied 
yearly upon the Bereral townships of the county sucb sums of 
money for the payment of the salaries of legally quahfied com- 
mon school teachers as at least equal the amount of school 
money apportioned by the chief superintendent of education to 
the several townships thereof for the year. 

The 61st section enacts that the sum actually required to be 
levied in each county for the salaries of legally qualified teachers 
shall be collected and paid into the hands of tlic county treaii- 
urer on or before the fourteenth djy of December in each year ; 
but notwithstanding the non-payment of any part thereof to 
such treasurer in due time, no teacher shall be refused the pay- 
ment of the sum to which he may he entitled from such year's 
county school fund, but the county treasurer shall pay the local 
superintendent's lawful order on behalf of such teacher, in antici- 
pation of the payment of the county school 'assessment, and the 
county council shall make the necessary provision to enable 
the county treasurer to pay the amount of such order. 

The 57th section enacts that, if deemed expedient, the county 
council shall appoint one or more sub-treasurers of school 
moneys for one or more townships of the county ; in which 
event, each such sub-treasurer shall be subject to the same re- 
sponsibilities and obligations, in respect to the paying and 
accounting for school moneys. 

In enacting these clauses the Le^lature took it for granted 
there would always be money in the hinds of the county treas- 
urer, from which he would be able to pay all orders drawn 
upon him by the local superintendents for the payment of tha 
salaries of teachers, in anticipation of the school fund, in cose it 
were not paid into his hands at the proper time. 
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The duty of the defendant was not to pay the order out of his 
own money, but from money of the school fund, if he had it, and if 
not, then from any money he might have in his hands, from which 
the county council had authorized him to pay it. 

If the treasurer or sub-treasurer has the money and refuses to pay 
a laivful order of the local superintendent, a mandamus would lie ; 
but if he has not, no duty lies on him, and therefore no mandamus 
ought to be granted. 

The plaintifT, in the second count, on the same statement of facts 
as on the first count, claims damages against the defendant for not 
pa3ring the local superintendent's order, and a mandamuff. f'or 
reasons already given, we think he cannot maintain his claim to 
damages on the second count, nor to have the mandamus prayed 
lor. Assume for the moment, that the defendent had money of the 
county school fund in his hands, or other moneys from which he 
was authorized to pay it ; was the order set out, a lawful order, 
which the defendant, as sub-treasurer, was bound to pay ? 

The de<daration avers that the defendant was sub-treasurer of 
school moneys for the Township of Douro. He could, as such, only 
have so much of the county school fund as had been apportioned to 
tiiei oommon schools of that township, or an authority to advance 
other moneys in anticipation of it. The order, to be lawful, ought 
to have been drawn upon that fund, and drawn in accordance with 
the 2nd sub-sec. of sec. 91 of the- Act. The duty of l^e local supers 
intendent was to give to any qualiHed teacher, but to no other, on 
Hie order of the trustees of any school section, a check upon the 
oountv treasurer or sub-treasurer for any sum of money appor- 
tioned and due to such section. 

The local superintendent cannot give a check for the payment of 
money to a teacher without the order of the trustees of the school 
section,- nor for any money which has not been apportioned and due 
io such (eotion. ]But it is not averred in the declaration, nor does 
it appear on the face of the check set out, that it was given on the 
ordel* of the trustees ; nor that it was drawn upon the money due 
and apportioned to that section. It is in these Words, '^ Douro, 
January 22nd, 1867 : To sub-treasurer school moneys, Douro ; 
Pay to Mr. Michael Welsh, or order, twenty-seven ^y^ dollars, and 
chaorge to account of county assessment for 1866. Bobbbt Casbmskt, 
Local Superintendent Common Schools, Douro, 827-^0^." We can 
linderstand why a check should hot be given, unless on the order 
ei the trustees. They themselves may have advanced to the teacher 
his salary from moneys levied by their authority, and may desire to 
leave the school fund for a subsequent period. 

We can Aee no reason why this order was not drawn properly, 
both in form and substance, for the chief superintendent has taken 
great pains to furnish local superintendents with forms and direc- 
tions in the School Manual. The local superintendent had only 
authority to draw an order on the sub-treasurer for money appor- 
tioned and due the section where the teacher had taught, fle did 
not draw it from money so apportioned, or from any specific money, 
but directed the sub-treasurer to charge it to the account of county 
assessment for 1660. The order of the trustees, if any such existed 
in tins case, was his authority for drawing the check, and to the 
form now in use there might be added, **in accordance with the 
order of the trustees, dated the day of .'' 

We att©j therefore, of opinion that this order, as it is called in the 
declaration, is not a legal check in accordimce with the Statute, and 
tottmot be enforced, arid both counts are bad, in not showing that 
the cheek was drawn on the order of the trustees, and in setting out 
a check void on its face, because drawn on a fund, over which the 
local superintendent had no control, and bad in not showing that 
ihe jh&b-treasurer haa money in his hands belonging to the school 
aeciion, or that the coxmty council had made provision to enable 
Km to pay ^e amount. This disposes of the case, so that we need 
not allude to the other questiooa raised on these pleadings. 

Judgment far Deftiidfmt on demurrer, 

ABSBSSJiaKlf— XtTHORITY OP COLLECTOK— POItM OP ROLL. 

Difliit of the Can ;— A Board of School Trust^s in a town passed a 
resolution stating the sum required for school purposes, of which their 
Treasurer gave notice to the Town Cleft, verbally or in writing, but 
not und«r the corporate seal. The corporation, however, made no 
objection, and acted upon it as an estimate. HeUl, that though it 
ylrovdA have been insufficient on applicfttion to compel the town to 
levy the money, yet an individual ratepayer could not object. 

2tec. 24 of the Assessrment Act, C. S. U. C. ch. 65, applies to the 
assessor s roll only, not the collector's. 

Defendant was duly appointed collector of the municipality for the years 
1865 and 1^. ifcW,— following Newberry v. Stephens, 16 V. 0. R 
441, Chief Superintendent of Schools v. Farrell, 21 U. C. R. 441. and 
McBnde V. Gardham, 8 C. P. 296— that he had authority in 1866 to 
distram for the taxts of 1866 upon the owner of x^ronises diily aseeMed. 



Defendant held two rolls, each headed ** Collector's Roll for the Town 
of Belleville," one being also headed "Town Purposes," the other 
** School Purposes." In the first, the column headed **Town or 
Village Rate" contained nothing, but in that headed '* Total Taxes. 
Amount," $40 was inserted, in the other that column had nothing, 
but $16 was in the column headed ** General School Rate." Jleldt 
insufficient, for there was nothing to shew for what purpose the.8iun 
not specified to be for school rate was chaived. 

Sipry V. McKenzie, 18 XJ. C. R. 165, distinguished. 

Iiie omission to set down the name in fiul of the person assessed was 
treated as immaterial. 



Appeal from the County Court of the County of Hastings. Re- 
plevin for chattels taken in a dwelling house, occupied by the 
Slaintiff, in Samson Ward, in the Town of Belleville, on the 2nd of 
lay, 1866. 

Avowry, setting forth that the Corporation of Belleville passed a 
by-law to levy a tax for municipal purposes for the year 1865, and 
enacted that a certain sum in the dollar should be levied on the 
whole ratable property, and thereby also appointed the defendant 
collector of Keteheson Ward, in' the said town. The 174:th section 
of the Municipal Act was stated, and that this by-law continued in 
force until after the said time, when, &c., that— after the assess- 
ment roll was finally revised and completed, and all due adjnstments 
and equalizations had been made, and after the Board of School 
Trustees of the said town had, as a oorporation, struck a rate on all 
the assessable property for common school purposes, and had made 
a return of the amount thereof to the Clerk of the municipality of 
Belleville, and after the School IVustees had duly appointed the 
defendant collector of common school rates for Keteheson Wiod for 
that year (1865), and after the Clerk of the muueipaiity had made 
out a collector's roll for Belleville, in which (among other particu- 
lars set forth), in a column headed *^ town rates," the amount with 
which each party was chargeable, in respect of real and personal 
property, in respect to the sums ordered to be levied for town pur- 
poses, was set down, and after tiie said Clerk had, opposite to the 
property of each party named therein chargeable by the assessment, 
set down in a column tiamed " school rate," the amount with which 
such party was chargeable in respect to the sum ordered to be col- 
lected for common school purposes, and after a similar collector's 
roll duly certified had been made for the collector of the oommon 
school tax of Keteheson Ward, and the proper sum according to 
such school rate had been set opposite each parcel of land and the 
name of each party — the town clerk, within the time required by 
law, delivered the collector's roU to the defendant, and the common 
school rate roll was also duly delivered to him. And because the 
plaintiff was, at the time when the assessments for the said ward 
and the said town were made, the owner of certain freehold prem- 
ises situate within Keteheson ward, and was named and rated in the 
collector's roll for that ward as owner thereof, for 940, in respect to 
his assessable real property in that ward, as a town rate, snd on the 
schoel rate roll in that ward for $16, in respect to the same real 
property, the plaintiff not being liable to any separate school rate. 
And defendant*further says that one Blaoklock was assessed on Hxe 
said rolls as tenant of the said real propexiiy under the plaintiff, and 
the said sums at the said thnes, when, &c., were in arrear and un- 
paid by the plaintiff or Blacklock in respect of ^e said premises) 
and Blacklock had removed therefrom, and a stranger to the assess- 
ment was in possession. And because the plaintifl' at the said time 
when, &c. , and for a long time before, was domiciled within the 
town of Belleville, and the defendant after he had received the said 
rolls, and while they continued in his hands, he never having been 
removed frdia the cfece of collector by the municipality, hor by the 
school trustees ; and while the by-laws of the municipality and the 
resolution of the trtistees were in full force, and before the return 
of the rolls, and not beiiig able to make oath before the Treaihirer 
in respect of the sums due by the plaintiff, pursuant t^ dec. 100 of 
the Assessment Act. and after the plainaiff and Blacklock had 
neglected and refused to pay the said sums, and after the defendant 
had called at least three times on them and demanded those suma, 
th^ plaintiff being the persoil who ought to pay, the defendant took 
the said goods, then in the plalntiff^s posaession, fcir ^ purpose of 
levying the said moneys, &c. 

The plaintiff joined issue on this avowry, and also pleaded to it 
that he was not the person who ought to pay the taxes. He also 
demurred to the avowry, and the defendant demurred to the plea 
thereto. Both demurrers were decided in the defendant's faror. 

Upon the trial of the issue in fact, it was at the close of the plain- 
tiff's case objected : 

1. That it AFas not proved that the school trustees didy struck a 
rate, or made any r^uisition, return or request, in accordance with 
law, on the Clerk or the Town Council of Belleville, to collect a 
school rate. 

8. That the pU(fai«tf afid BlteUock wero not duly oMJiMd, a0ei0i4- 
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ing to Unr, m owner and oooapant, the ooUeotoi^s roll ihowing that 
tuy were asaeaeed aa freeholder and faonseholder. 

3u lliai it was not prored that the defendant had any authority 
to coUect tazea at the time the seisure was made. 

4. Thai the coUeotor'B rolLi shew that the plaintiff's name is not 
■et down in full at required by the Statute, and that the amount 
wldoli ia chaigeable is not put down on either roll at ^* Town Bate," 
or lor what porpoee the party was aaseased. 

Than were other objeotionB taken both at the trial and on the 
appeal book, bat the foiegoiBg were all that were taken at the trial 
and relied on the hearing of the appeal. There wae another 
ebjeetaoB taken on tiie appeal book, but it did not appear to have 
bean raked in the Court below, and it was not, therefore, argued. 

The principal faets m evidence appeared to be as follows : The 
dflfeKdant pat m two oolleetox^s rolls for 1866 — one for the town 
taxes of the Town of BeUerille, the other for school tax. In each 
ci these the property was assessed, as No. 43, west of Front Street, 
sBd it was proved that it was a stone boose of which James Black- 
lock waa entered on the roti as the *' Householder,^' and ^e plaintiff, 
by the name of O. L. Coleman, as the '' Freeholder." It was 
proved that eacfe of these rolls was made out by ihe Town Clerk, 
and after certifying them he dekrered them to the Treasurer, who 
handed them to the defendant. A By-law was proved, passed by 
the Town Council in reh^tion to the town tax. The Town Clerk 
proved that he got notice flN>ra the Treasurer of the Board of School 
Trustees of the rate imposed by them, but he could not say if it 
was in writing : he got no copy of the resolution under their cor- 
porate seaL It was also proved that the school rate was levied by 
lesohition, and not by by-law of the School Trustees ; and that 
Board, by a resolution passed on the 27th of November, 1865, ap- 
pointed the defendant their collector for 1866. He was collector 
ef tile town taxes for Keicheson and Coleman Wards in 1864, 6, 
and 6. 

There wnas softcient proof that tiie defendant demanded the taxes 
of ilie plaintiff, wbo refused to pay them, insisting on their bemg 
eofieeted from Blaeklock, who it i^>peared continued to reside in 
Bellevflle, tiiongh he gave up possession of these premiM in April, 
1865y after which it was sworn that the plaintiff had jiilBeasion of 
them. Hie plaintjff ihis present when tiie seizure was made. He 
admitted that a demand had been made on him, and he then refused 
to pay. At that time the town tax was mentioned as being (40, "and 
^e sdiool tax fl6, and it was understood to be for premises formerly 
^^pied by Blacklock. 

It was agreed that a verdict should be entered- for the defendant, 
witii leave to the plaintiff to move to enter a verdict for himself, 
the goods being admitted to be equal in value to the taxes claimed. 
A rue nui in pursuance of the leave reserved having been obtained, 
and after argument discharged, the plaintiff appealed. 

C & Patterton for the appellant, Dougally contra. 

Dbjlpkr, C. J., delivered the judgment of the Court. 

As to the first objection : the Board of School Trustees apparently 
intended to act (though we must say, as far as is shewn, with very 
inadequate attention to the language of the Statute) under the 11th 
labaeetion of sec. 79 of the Common School Act, Consol. Stt ZJ. 
O.y cb. 64, which authorizes them to prepare and It^ before the 
Humeipal Council an estimate of l^e sums they consider requisite 
for the Common School purposes of the year. It is proved that 
ffaey passed a resolution tot this purpose. A book containing it 
was produced at the trial, but no copy of it is before us. No ob- 
jection seems to have arisen as to its oeing sufficient in terms, if a 
resolution and not a by-law constituted an '' estimate" within the 
Btatote. The Treasurer of the School Trustees ^ave notice of it to 
the Town Clerk of Belleville, whether in writmg or not he could 
not say, though it certainly was not authenticated by the corporate 
seal of the Board of School Trustees. This mode of proceeding 
wonldy we have little doubt, have been held insufficient on an 
application for a mandamus to the Town Council to enforce pay- 
SBBBiy (see School Trtuttny. PaH Hope^4C. P. 418 ; School Trustees 
T. Otty of Toronto^ 20 U. C. R 302) ; but no objection was raised 
by the town cori)oration, and their Clerk acted upon the communi- 
nalinn made to him as an estimate laid before the municipality. 
IMkr these droamstanoes, we are of opinion that an individual 
iiio payer cannot be heard to take the objection. 

The second objection is rested upon sec. 24 of the Assessment 
Afl*» wrhich declares that When the land is assessed against both 
owner and occupant the assessor shall on the roll add to the name 
of ike owner the word *' owner," and to the name of the occupant 
the word *' ooeupaat," and the taxes may be recovered from either. 
BM this is the collector's, not the assessor's roll. It is made out 
ooder sec. B9, which requires the name of the person assessed, but 
4oM not require either the word *^ owner" or *' occupant" to be 
widad thereto. The objection, therefore, has not the foundation 
ite-vkkHilwai Mid to W based, and aanauDg that the SteMe 



was imperative on the assessor, and not merely directory, it doea 
not extend to the collector's roll. 

The third objection attacks the proof of the authority, and it 
may be said the authority itself, of the collector to collect the taaee 
at the time the seizure was made. 

This objection seems to concede that the collector had ai one 
time the necessary authority, and the argument in support of it in*- 
volved that concession, for it was pointed out; that the'collector wae 
appointed only for the year 1866, and the 104th section of the 
Assessment Act was expressly referred to for the purpose of sltew^ 
ing that he should have returned lus roll on the 14th of De ceudiM v 
and it was urged that the time was not legally extended ; and more- 
over it was strenuously argued that the case of Nevsheny v. Sitphtnt 
(16 U. C. R. 65) was distinguishable, on the ground that there tke 
time had been extended, wlule here no extension wto proved. 

The difficulty arising from there being' two' rolls, whidi, Unlese 
blended into one, would not shew that both town and scho<^ tak 
were directed to be levied and collected, and from the want of an^ 
proof that the Town Clerk was authorized by the Municipal Coancd 
to act upon the estimate of the Board of School Trustees, waa not 
presented on this objection for our consideration, although it waa 
admitted during the argument of the defendant's counsel (wko 
evidently rested his case on the theory that the distress was made 
under the authority of the School Trustees), that the estimate never 
was laid before the Town Council. We take tiie only question 
which we are to dispose of on this objection to be, whetiier tiie 
defendant had a contmuinff authority to oolleet and enfoxee pay^ 
ment of these taxes when he made the distress. 

The facts are simply, that he was duly appointed collector of ibm 
municipality for the year 1865-1866. This, as regards 1866, la wm^ 
ceded both by the form of ^e objection and by tiie argument uasd 
in support or it, that the time for returning his roll was not extended* 
He received the two rolls spoken of in 1866, and he held them both 
in 1866, when he made the distress. 

The plaintiff contends that under these drowmst a a c e s , as the 
Statute required him to return his roll on the I4i(ih of Deoeasber, 
1865, he became fwnetus officio, at least as regarded the ooihpattOry 
powers of enforcing payment. 

On the other htmd, the defendant relies on the 174th sediOH of 
the Municipal Act : '*The Chamberlain or Treasunsr may be paad 
a salary or per centage, and all officers appointed by a couneil ^tM 
hold office untU removed by the council." 

The case of Nevoberry v. Stephem (16 U. C. R. 65), f^spears to ui 
to be in the defendant's favour, though the Court Were not unani- 
mous. But Robinson, C. J. , and Biuiis, J., both held l^at the eel- 
lector for 1855, who was again collector for 1856, oould in the latter 
year enforce by distress pavment of rates imposed for 1865, though 
at the time he distrained there was no resolution in f(Mrce extending 
Uie time for him to return his roll. This decision does not appeaa^ 
to be rested either on the ground that the same person was the 
collector for both years, or that there had been an extension Which 
expired before, and that another extension was made after the 
distress was made. If the collector was quoad the taxes of 1855 
fundus officio on the termination of the first extension, he was With*^ 
out authority when he distrained. The subsequent extension eoal4 
not have an ex post facto operation. 

This Court acted upon Newb&rry v. Stepheru, or at least in aeoolid-* 
ance with its principle, in the Chief S^^periniendeni of Schools v. 
Farrell, (21 U. C. K. 441) ; and the Court of Common Pleas recog- 
nized its authority in McBride v. Oardhamy (8 C. P. 296). 

On these authorities, we think this objection untenable. 

There remains only the fourth objection. So far as it reg a rd s 
the not setting down the plaintiff's name in full, it was, we think, 
properly given up on the argument ; but strong relisnoe wasfAaosd 
on the allegation that the two collector's rc^s shew that the amount 
which is chargeable against the plaintiff is not put down in either 
as a '^ Town Rate/' nor is it otherwise shewn for^what purpose he 
was assessed. 

Eaoh of tiiese rolls is headed " Collector's Roll for the Town of 
Belleville,'* and to this heading is added in one rc^, '^Town 
Purposes," in which in the column headed **Town or Village Rate" 
nothing is entered ; but in another column headed *' Total Taxes. 
Amount," are inserted the fifures, '^ $40," 

In the other there are added to the general heading the words, 
'^ School Purposes," and there is a column headed, '^ Genera^ 
School Rate," in which are added the figures ^'$16," and in the 
column headed * ^ Total Taxes. Amount," there is nothing entered. 
In each roll the names James Blacklock and C. L. Colemsu are 
entered, and the property and the valuations thereof are alike ia 
each. 

We are constrained to the conclusion that this objection has not 
been displaced. Treating the two rolls as constituting in law one 
collector's ioU| thii oa^ roU oooftitat^d bv scde avtboii^ hk t)i# 
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nature of a warrant to compel payment, and it ought to shew the 
several taxes which constituted the aggregate amount, stated in the 
manner directed by the 89th section of the Assessment Act. And 
according to that section the amount with which a party is charge- 
able in respect to sums ordered to be levied by the Town Council 
" thcdl be'* set down in a column, to be headed ** Town Rate," and 
in a column to be headed '^ School Rate" shall be set down any 
school rate. Now, although there is in each of these rolls a column 
properly headed for a town rate, no amount is set down under this 
heading in either. In one the sum $40 is set down in the column 
headed *' Total Taxes," in the other the sum $16 is entered in a 
column headed '' General School Rate," and no entry is made as to 
amount in any other column, so that, blending the two, we have a 
roll charging in the school rate column $16, and in the total tax 
column $40, but not shewing, except as to the (16, for what purpose 
the difference is charged. And £f we treat them as separate rolls, 
the roll headed " Town Taxes" has no amount charged except in 
the column headed ''Total Taxes;" and the school purpose roll 
appears to have been made out by the Town Clerk of his own proper 
motion — ^not directed by the Board of School Trustees, if indeed 
they had any control over him, or authorized by the Town Council, 
who are not proved to have had the estimate of the Board of School 
Trustees ever brought under their notice. 

In neither way, as appears to us, can this distress be upheld. 
As regards the town tax, we see no reason for a doubt. As to the 
school tax, we endeavoured to find a sufficient ground for uphold- 
ing it as levied under a separate roll issued under the authority of 
the Trustees, and distrained for by the defendant as their collector 
appointed by resolution, as was stated in evidence. But the 12th 
subsection of section 79 of the School Act only gives the power of 
Trusteess of Common School sections in townships to Boards of 
School Trustees in towns, to levy rates %n the parents or guardians 
of children attending a school under their chazge. The facts of 
this case do not bring it within that provision. 

The learned Judge in the County Court seems to have relied on 
a dictwm in the judgment in Spry v. McKenzie, (18 U. C. R. 166) 
to the effect that a bailiff would not be liable as a wrong-doer for 
executing a warrant legal on its face, and made to him by public 
officers who had authority to make such a warrant by Act of Parlia- 
ment. This was an action of replevin for a horse, unaer our Statute, 
which authorizes that form of suing wherever trespass or trover 
would lie, brought against the defendant, who pleaded that a col- 
lector of school taxes, under a warrant from the the School Trustees, 
had seized the horse and placed it in his hand« as an innkeeper. 
But there was no avowry, only this plea hj way c^ justification of 
the detention. In Haaeke v. Marr, (8 C. P. 441) the distinction 
between such a plea and an avowry is pointed out, and it is held 
that an avowry must shew a good title vn omnibus. That case was 
not referred to in the Court below, nor was this distinction noticed 
in the argument before us. But it confirms our opinion that the 
present avowry cannot be upheld. 

We may as well add that no objection was taken to the plea in 
Spry V. McKenne. It does not aver that the collector came to the 
inn as a guest, which, perhaps, was necessary according to the case 
of Smith V. DearUm, (6 C. B. 132.) 

On the whole, we are of opinion that this appeal must be allowed, 
and that the Court below should make absolute the rule to enter 
the verdict for the plaintiff. 

The case of Carbett v. Johnston (11 C. P. 31/) is so clearly dis- 
tinguishable in its facts from the j>resent that we merely mention 
it in order that it may not be supposed it was overlooked by us, 
especially as it was relied upon in the Court below. 
Appeal allowed. 

1. METHODS OF TEACHING FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

I have before urged that the number of grades or classes need not 
exceed three, or at most four, and that under judicious manage- 
ment three classes would be sufficient in a majority of schools. 

I revive this proposition, at this time, in order to say, that, until 
this troublesome question of classification is settled in the minds of 
the teachers of our country schools, it will be of little avail to 
attempt to discuss methods of teaching adapted to their needs. 
"While a teacher is so burdened with the number and diversity of liis 
classes that he can give but Ere or ten minutes to each, no methods 
can be devised that will save him from superficial, inaccurate, and 
injurious results. He must, therefore, first classify his pupils 
according to a just average of their attainments and abilities ; he 
must reduce the niunber of these classes to the minimum of three, 
or at most of four, — and then the discussion and application of phil- 
osophical methods of instruction will be profitable and possible. 



Assuming that this indispensable preliminary work has been 
done, and that the other question as to the course of studies for 
our common district schools has been decided upon, I begin the 
discussion of methods with a suggestive course in reading. 

Primary reading shoijdd include all the steps below the second 
reader. 

During the first six weeks, words and not letters should be 
taught. If the teacher possesses the requisite degree of skill and 
earnestness, from fifty to sixty words may l>e learned by the children 
during this time. They should also be able to distinguish many of 
the words when written on the blackboard and slate, and to give 
the sounds contained in each word, as well as to read short sentences 
composed of them, which the teadier may write or print upon the 
blackboard. In drilling the class great pains should be taken to 
exercise the children in emphasis. They should be led, by a little 
judicious questioning, to throw the stress upon the different 
words. 

For example, let it be supposed that the sentence '* John has a 
good black dog," has been written or printed upon the blackboard 
by the teacher. The following colloquy will illustrate the method 
of securing emphasis upon the different words, and of avoiding a 
monotonoiu style in the reading exercise : 

Teacher, Wlvo has a good black dog ? 

Child/ren. John has a good black dog. 

T, What kvid of a black dog has John 1 

C. John has a good black dog. 

T, Has John a good white dog ? 

C. No : John has a good black dog. Etc. 

In this drill each member of the class should be called upon 
separately, and occasionally the entire class may respond simul- 
taneously. The questioning should extend to every word in the 
sentence, so that the children may be able to throw the emphasis 
upon any word which the teacher may desire. 

In teaching new words, the following order may be observed : 

1. Talk about the object or the action which the word represents. 

2. If the word represents an object, show the object or a picture 
of it to the class. If it expresses an action, let the children, or 
some of tHbi, perform the action if possible. 

3. Show the word, give the sounds it contains, and let the 
children pronounce it several times. Let the children again name 
the object, at the same time pointing to it. Then to a picture of 
it, the children speaking of it as the picture of the object. Lastly, 
point again to the object-word, and let it be diaracterized by tta^ 
children as such. ^^ 

4. Require the children to find each new word many times on a 
chart or in a book. 

6. Print it on the blackboard. 

6. Write it on the board. 

7. Send the children to their seats, requiring them to copy the 
written form on their slates. 

At the end of six weeks, or thereabouts, let the teacher point to 
the letters in connection with the word-exercise, requiring the new 
words to be spelled orally, each letter being pronounoedoUstinctly. 
Thp Id^er should also insist from the first upon a clear and dis- 
tinct enunciation of each word, so that careless habits of articulation 
may not be formed, which years of after training maj not suffice 
to eradicate. 

At this stage of the course, the children should be encouraged to 
leam new words before coming to the class. The exercises on the 
sounds of the letters, and in writing and printing upon the black- 
board, should also be perseveringly continued. In this manner, at 
the end of three months, the pupils will have become almost inde- 
pendent of the teacher in the preparation of their lessons in reading, 
and there will be little left for the latter to do but to guide them 
cheeriuUy and rapidly forward. 

I will conclude this sketch with the enunciation of a few brief 
rules for conducting primary reading lessons : 

1. Require the children to stand in a straight line in an eroct 
position, books in left hand, T>ointing to their lesson with the index 
finger of the right hand. 

2. Before the books are opened, let the pupik tell what the 
lesson is about^ giving a summary of the subject-matter as well aa 
they are able. This will encourage them to study their readini^ 
lessons, if commended when they do well. 

3. Requure all the more difficult words in the lesson to be pro- 
nounced, spelled by sound, singly and in concert, and defined. 

4. The diildren should not 1^ allowed to read in regular order. 
The teacher should frequently call for volunteers, and if an inat- 
tentive child be observed, let him suddenly be called upon to read. 
Great caution and much animation diould be observed by the 
teacher in conducting a lesson of this kind, or the work will all be 
done by the brighter and more intelligent pupils. If the dull <diild« 
ren be properly encouraged to try, they will be stimulated and 
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ttooaed by the yivaoiouB eagerness of the other members of the 



6. Be sure that the words contained in each lesson, can be spelled 
'hj esch child. 

^ Require that some portions of each lesson be written ^by the 
dkildren on their slates, and brought to the class at each recitation. 
G^MrdUy it would be well to allow the pupils to select the portion 

7. It is better not to foUow always the order of the lessons in the 
booky but to let the class occasionally choose their lessons. 

& Frequently turn back and read old lessons. 

9. Giwe short lessons. Exercise the pupils in pronouncing each 
attamate word rapidly, the teacher pronouncing the other words. 

10. Be cheerful, kind, animated, and interested yourself, if you 
expect ^our pupils to be so. 

ProTide your school with ffood blackboards, and with a set of 
reeding charts or with Webb^ dissected cards for primary classes. 
Use theee thoveughly according to the foregoing su^estions, and 
jour primary daases cannot fall to prosper. — TV. F. Phelps in Ohio 
MuraHonal Mawthly, 



2. MODES OF HEARING RECITATIONS. 

The first that I shall name is called the concert method. This is 
chiefly in schools for very young children, especially for 
who cannot read. There are many advantages in this method, 
some of which are not confined to infant classes. The timid, who 
see frightened by the sound of their own voices when attempting to 
nate alone, are thereby encouraged to speak out ; and thowe who 
kste had any experience with such children, know that this is no 
wmmXk or easy or unimportant achievement. Another benefit of the 
I JMthod is the pleasuie it gives the children. The measured noise 
iWaA motion connected with such concert exerciBes are particularly 
tsrmctire to young children. Moreover, one good teacher, by 
e aw of this method, may greatly multiply hu efficiency. He 
ky teach simultaneously Mty or sixty, instead of teaching only 
|A?e or aix ; but, in estimating this advantage, one error is to be 
[fnsrded against. Visitors often hear a large class of fifty or more 
_tiiroiigh an exercise of this kind, in which the scholars have been 
to recite in concert ; and, if such persons have never been 
led to investigate the fact, they often suppose that the 
given are the intelligent responses of all the members of 
. The truth ii, however, in very many such cases, that 
[«^y some half-dosen or so really recite the answers frcm their own 
iMspendent knowledge. These serve as leaders; the others, 
~:e, follow. StHl, by frequent repetition, even in this blind 
r, something gradually sticks to the memory, although the im- 
is always apt to be vague and undefined. 
The method of reciting in concert is chiefly useful in reciting 
ralee and definitions, or other matters, where the very words are to 
be committed to memory. The impression of so laige a body of 
•oondupon the oar is very strong, and is a great help in the matter 
«f mere verbal recollection. Cluldren, too, are very sympathetic ; 
snd a really skilful teacher can do a great deal by this method, in 
enHiTating the emotional nature of a large class. 

Young children, too, it should be remembered, like all other 
young animals, are by nature restless and fidgety, and like to make 
a Boiee. It is possible, indeed, by a system of rigorous and harsh 
nfcemian, to restrain this restlessness, and to keep these little ones 
lor bonn in such a state of decorous primness as not to molest weak 
n et t e e. But sudi a system of forced constraint is not natural to 
ddldren, and is not a wise method of teaching. Let the youngsters 
■eke a noise ; I had almost said, the more noise *the better, so it be 
Mr regulated. Let them exercise, not only their lungs, but their 
fimbiy moving in concert, rising up, sitting down, turning rotmd, 
marching, raising their hands, pointing to objects to which their 
attenticm ia called, looking at objects which are shown to them. 
Hovement and noise are the life of a child. They should be regu- 
lated, indeed, but not repressed. To make a young child sit still 
sad keep silence for any great length of time is next door to mur- 
der. I verily believe it sometimes is murder. The health, and 
ersn the Uvee, of these little ones, are sacrificed to a false theory of 
teadiin^. There is no occasion for torturing a child in dtder to 
teach him. Grod did not so mean it. Only let your teaching 
be in accordance with the wants of his young nature, and the 
aebooi-room will be to him the most attractive spot of all the earth. 
TiBse and again have I seen the teacher of a primary school obliged 
at veeees to compel her children to go out of doors, so much more 
pfeaaant did they find the school-room than the play-ground. 

Quite the opposite extreme from the concert method is that 
whkii, for convenience, may be ddled the individual method. In 
Aa meihody the teaoner examines one scholar alone upon the 



whole lesson, and then another, and so on, until the class is com- 
pleted. 

The only advantage claimed for this method is, that the individual 
laggard cannot screen his deficiencies as he can when reciting in 
concert. He cannot make believe to know the lesson by lazily 
joining in with the general current of voice when the answers 
are given. His own individual knowledge or ignorance stands out. 
This is clear, and so far it is an advantage. But ascertaining what 
a pupil knows of a lesson is only one end, and that by no means the 
most important end, of a recitation. This interview between the 
pupU and teacher, called a recitation, has many ends besides that 
of merely detecting how much of a subject the pupil knows. A far 
higher end is to make him know more, to make perfect that know- 
ledge which the most faithful preparation on the part of the pupil 
always leaves incomplete. 

The disadvanta|;es of the individual method are obvious. It is 
a great waste of tmie. If a teacher has a class of twenty, and an 
hour to hear them in, it gives him but three minutes for each pupil, 
supposing there are no interruptions. But there idways are inter- 
ruptions. In public schools, the class oftener numbers forty than 
twenty, and the time for recitation is oftener half an hour than an 
hour. The teacher who pursues the individual method to its 
extreme, will rarely find lumself in possession of more than one 
minute to each scholar. In so brief a time, very little can be 
ascertained as to what the scholar knows of the lesson, and stiU less 
can anything be done to increase that knowledge. Moreover, while 
the teacher is bestowing his small modicum of time upon one 
scholar, all the other members of the class are idle, or worse. 

Teaching, of all kinds of labor, is that in which labor-saving and 
time-saving methods are of the greatest moment. The teacher who 
is. wise will aim so to conduct a recitation, that, first, his whole 
time shall be given to every scholar ; and, secondly, each scholar's 
mind shall be exercised with every part of the lesson, and just as 
much when others are reciting as when it is his own tune to recite. 
A teacher who can do this, is teaching every scholar, all the time, 
just as much as if he had no scholar but that one. 

Even this does not state the whole case. A scholar in such a 
class learns more in a given time than he would if he were alone, 
and the teacher's entire time were given exclusively to him. The 
human mind is wonderfully quickened by sympathy. In a crowd, 
each catches, in some mvsterious manner, an impulse from his 
fellows. The influence of associated numbers, all engaged upon 
the same thought, is universally to rouse the mind to a higher ex- 
ercise of its powers. A mind that is dull, lethargic, and heavy in 
its movements, when moving solitarily, often effe^, when imder a 
social and sympathetic impulse, achievements that are a wonder to 
itself. 

The teacher, then, who knows how thus to make a unit of 
twenty or thirty pupils, really multiplies himself twenty or thiri^ 
fold, besides giving to the whole dass an increased momentum su<m 
as always belongs to an aggregated mass. I have seen a teacher 
instruct a class of forty in such a way as, in the first place, to 
secure the subordinate end of ascertaining and registering with a 
sufficient degree of exactness how much each scholar knows of the 
lesson by his own preparation ; and, secondly, to secure during the 
whole hour, the active exercise and cooperation of each individual 
mind, under tho powerful stimulus of tke social instinct, and of a 
keenly-awakened attention. Such a teacher accomplishes more in 
one hour than the slave of the individual method can accomplish in 
forty hours. A scholar in such a class learns more in one hour than 
he would leam in forty hours in a class of equal numbers taught 
on the other plan. Such tieaching is labor-saving and time-savmg 
in their highest perfection, employed upon the noblest of ends. — 
J. 8, Hart in the Sehool Boom. 
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1. QUERY TO TEACHERS.— NEW DIOPHANTINE PROB- 

LEM. 

The sides of a right angled triangle are 3, 4 and 5 ; what quantity 
added to the perpendicular, 3, will give the new hypothenuse a 
rational number, also if twice the quantity be added to the 3, the 
second new hypothenuse is rational ? 

, JOHK IbBLAKD, 

Teacher, Sec. 10, Oarafraxa. 
Answer will be published next month. 

2. To the Editor of the Journal of Education, 

Sni, — ^As several teachers have, from time to time, asked me for 
a solution of the equation « + y* := 7, x* + y => 11, 1 send you an 
examination of the generic equations to which these belong, I 
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proved the proposed cases to belong to the irreducible cubic, and I 
add their roots calculated to twenty places of decimals. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. C. GLASHiir. 
BoTHwsLt, May 31st, 1870. 

I. X* + y = « .*. ya = aj* - 2ax^ + a* 
jc + y* « 6 .'. y« «6 -jc 

.*. ac* — 2ax^ ^x+(a* - 6) «* 0. 

The discriQiiuant of this quadi^tic is 

(4a^ - 36)» _ g7(144a&>-128a3~27)g 
3 432 

(See BaLmon^s Lesson on Higher Algebra , second edition Art. 203.) 

This, with its sign ohanged, is the discriminant of the canonizing 
cubic (SUl. Art. 160 : After i in the note, insert, with sign changed. 
See also Artsi 207 and 208.) The cubic can be reduced to its canon- 
ioa] form (primary or secondary^ by real transformation, if its dis- 
crinJmant is positive or vanishes. (Sal. Arts. 164 and 104 : I call 
the form se'y the secondary ca^ionical of the binary cubic with a 
square factor.) Therefore, if the above discriminant is negative 
or vanishes the reducing cubic, and in consequence the proposed 
^nations can be solved, but if it is positive, the equations cannot 
be solved by any direct and inartifidcd means. In the former case 
X and y will have each two real and two imaginary values, or else 
two e^aal values 

II. The above discriminant will certainly be negative, and, there- 
fore, the equations reducible if 36 » or > 4a^. This, then, may 
be taken as tk first test. If it fails, substitution in the discriminant 
must be made. * 

III. If there is one positive value of x greater than 1, simulta- 
neous with one of y also greater than 1, satisfying the proposed 
equations, they are irreducible, and x and y have each four real 
Talues. 

The above discriminant, neglecting positive numerical multipliers, 
whijcb do not affect its sign, reduces to 256 (a^ — &) (6^ — a) + 
(32a5 — 27). Under the condition proposed, the latter term and 
each factor of the former term is positive, therefore the discrimin- 
ant is positive, and as x and y have each one real value they have 
four. (SaL Art. 209.;) 

The above propositions are true not only for the equation in x 
derived from the proposed equations, but also for any and every 
eq\iation in x or y or both, derived from them. The form of the 
proof secui^s this. (Or see Sal. Art. 202.) Since the discriminant 
is an invarient, a and h may be interchanged in II. 

EXAMPLES. 

«• + V ■» 11 « a 3 and y = 2 satisfy the equations, therefore 

» + y* = 7 they are irreducible. 

Tbo values of x and y to twenty decimals are — 

b ss 3 

or 3-58442834033049l74'i:94. 
or ^ 3-77931025337774689189, 
or -.- 2 •80611808696274485305, 

or - 1 •84812662696440356354, 
or .- 3-28318599128616941226, 
or 3 -1313125 L826057296580. 

x^+y-V: 
x + y««V 
^Rm roots are x » f or — | or "^ 



The discriminant is po^tive and the equations 
are irreducible. 
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The roots are x = | or — J or 



36 > 4a* . •. the equations are reducible. 
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X* +y 

x + y«-lf 



1 1 



y « —1 or 2 or ^ "^ \^— 3 

6 
The discriminant vanishes, and . *. two of the 
roots are equal. 



The roots are » « i, i, or ■ ^'^'^J^ 



y « 1, 1, or 



— 2d= J2 



The following is the calculation of the positive incornmensurabls 
root of X in the first example ; — 



1 + 3 
+ 3 



6 
3 


9 
3 


125 
6 


130 
6 


1358 
8 


1366 
8 


13744 
. 4 


13748 

4 


137624 
4 


137628 
4 


1376322 
2 


1376324 
2 


13753268 
8 


13763276 
8 


137632843 
3 


137632846 
3 



-13 

+18 

+ 6 

+27 

3200 
625 

3825 
650 

447500 
10864 



- 38 [3 -584428340830491744944 

+16 

—23000 

19125 • 



--3876000 
3666912 

—208088000 
187936704 



458364 
10928 

46929200 
54976 

46984176 
54992 



4703916800 
5500 96 

4704466896 
550112 

470501700800 
2750644 

470604461444 
2750648 

47050720209200 
110026144 



37532849 



47060830235344 
110026208 

4706094026156200 
4 12698529 

4706094438763729 
412698538 

470509485135226,7 
66 01314 

470509490636540,7 
5501314 



—20151296000 
18817867684 

—1333428416000 
941008902888 

—392419613112000 
376406641882762 

—16012871 229248000 
14115283316261187 

—1897687912986813 
1882037962 6 46163 

— 166499604406d0 
14116284886373 

—1434665665277 
1411628488673 

—23137066604 
18820379849 

—4316686765 
4234685466 

— ^2101289 
47050050 



—35050339 
32935665 

—2114674 
1882038 

—232636 
188204 



4705094901378,54 
413 

4706094961791 
413 

470609496220,4 
4 

470509496224,4 

4 

470509496228 



-44433 
423 4S 

— 2081^ 
1882 

—204 
188 

—16 



I propose these, — 
. I. « + y« — 1 



«-l ) 

x'+y«^ 2] 

8C8 + 



II. jc+y=l ) 



IV. 4jcy2=6(6-x) ) 
2(xs+y«) = 6 ] 

V. (x-5)«+<3-y)«+32-# 

VI. ^x»«(« — 6)i 



immmam 



~ ■ < a-fca*«i*^^-»t» 
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m. aj + y=-L ) 

xy \ 
« — y^apy ) 



III ^apirrg <ro |ip^ 

1. COUNTING FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS. 

A writer thus undertakes to convey some idea of the greatness of 
the pop^ation of China : " The mind cannot grasp the import of »o 
vast a number. Four hundred millions ! What does it mean. Coimt 
it. Niglit and day, without rest, or food, or sleep, you continuo 
the wearisome woii ; yet eleven days liave passed before you coring 
tlie first million, and more than as many years before the end of ttie 
tedious task can be reached. '' Ho also supposes this mighty multi- 
tude to take up its line of march, in a grand procession, placed in s^ 
single file at eiglit feet apart, and marching at the rate of thirty 
miles per day, except on Sabbath, whidi is given to rest. *' Lh^y 
after day the movdng columns advances ; the head pushing on to^ 
ward the rising sun, now bridges the Pacific, now bridges the At;— 
lantic. And now the Pacific is recrossed, but still the long proce«^ 
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non goes marohing on, straight aoross high mountains, and siumy 
plainB, and broad riven, through China and India, and the Euro- 
pean kingdoms, and on the stormy bosom of the Atlantic. But 
the circuit of the world itself affords not standing room. The end* 
less column will double upon itself, and double again and again, 
and shall girdle the earth eighteen times before the great reservoir 
which furnishes these multitudes is exhausted. Weeks, months, 
and years roll away^ and still they come, men, women and children. 
Since the march began the little child has become a man, and yet 
Qusy oome, come in unfailing numbers. Not till the end of forty- 
one yaan will the last of the lon^ procession have passed." Sucl) 
is QhinA in its population ; and if Homer could preach eloquently 
on the vmnity of man as a mortal, with equal eloquenoe, had he 
seen or contemplated the millions of China, could he have prmtched 
€Q the Yanity ctf man as an individual ! 



2. A MItiE m DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

'She f c^lpwing statement of the number of yards contained in a 
BiiQe in different countries will often prove a matter of useful refepr 
esMB to readers : 

A mile in England or America, 17(K> yards. 

Mile in Scotland and Ireland, 2200 yards. 

A&le in Russia, 1100 yards. 

If lie in Italy, 1467 yards. ^ 

Mile in Poland, 4400 yards. 

Mile in Spain, 6008 yards. 

J£Ue in <3armany, 6d66 yards. 

MBb in Sweden and Denmaric, 7233 yards. 

Mile in Hungary, 8800 yards. 

A league in JBn^and or America, 6280 yardir. 



3. A WONDERFUL SQUARE MILE. 

In twei've hours in one day in 1866, there were (in round nnm- 
her) 4yOQO vehioles passed a particular spot in Aldersgate street, 
4.600 «t Barbican, the same number at Gresham street, 6,000 at 
Saatdiei^, 6,600 at Finsbury jMivement, 7,600 at Bishopsgaie street, 
6/)0O «t Aldgate, 9,000 at Holbom lull (before the disturbance of 
traffic at that point by the works of the Holbom -hill Viaduct,) 
19,000 at Bhudcfrian Bridge, 12,000 at Fleet street, and—marvel of 
marvela— 19,000 at London Bridge ! On one day of twenty»four 
hoBXB (not specially selected as being more or less busy than usual,) 
38^000 vehicles passed over the Thames at London, Southwark and 
Blaohfriars Bridges. As there is comparative greatness in the great, 
we may be prepared to believe that the passenger traffic in the 
jaetropoIiB is still more wonderful than the vehicular — ^vast as the 
latter admittedly is. Mr. Haywood tells us that on nine hours out 
e€ one day in 1848 (8 a.m. to 6 p.m.) 316,000 persons entered the 
city ; that on twenty-four hours of one day in 1860, the numbers 
zeftohad tiie stupendous figmres of 707,000, of whom 628,000 were 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. ; and that about three-fourths of the 
peo^e eame on foot, tiie remainder being in or on vehicles. In re- 
feienee to foot passengers only — ^those who walk on the side pave- 
m^its — the following numbers were presented at eight of the prin- 
cipal inlets into the dtv, in one day of twenty-four hours : — 
Aldengate street, 16,000; Finsbury pavement, 21,000; Bishops- 
);ste fttreet, 23,000; Kackfriars Bridge, 24,000; Temple Bar, 
86,090 ; Aldgate, 29,000 ; Holbom Bar, 30,000 ; and London 
B^dge, 42,0^. All these were persons who entered the city; and 
•8 abovt an equal number left it, there were 420,000 persons who 
wslked into or out of the city at those eight arteries alone. But 
«ai as this thro^ is at the city boundary, it is still greater in the 
teart of the citr itself, enabling us easily to understand how it is 
that Smitii an Brown and Jones, or Jack and Bill and Dick, are 
ahrays knocking up against one another. Just look at the signi- 
fieancy of the following figures. They relate to twelve hours (8 
a.m. to 8 p.m.) of one day in 1867, and they include the foot pas- 
aengezB only, disregarding those who were riding in or on vehides. 
Particulftr spots were selected, in the following thoroughfares, and 
the number of passers-by counted : — ^Walbrook, 17,000 ; Throgmor- 
ton street, 18,000 ; Threadneedle street, 22,000 ; Lombard street, 
30,000; Newgate street, 33,000; Lea^enhall street, 36,000, Corn- 
bill, 44^000; Fenchuroh street, 46,000; Fleet street (near St. 
Bride^s drarch), 62,000 ; Poultry, 76,000. The busiest spot in the 
^ty — ^perhaps in the world — ^for foot traffic, is the north side of the 
Poutti^ ; it overpowers the south side in the ratio of about eight to 
seven. Along that wonderful foot pavement of nine feet in width, 
there {mu» bv more than a hundred persons per minute in a continu- 
oufl stream for twelre hours I 



4. HOW SMALL EXPENDITUBES COUNT. 

The St. Louis Jotimdl of AgricuUure says : — ^Five cento each 
morning — a mere tri£e. Thirty-five cents per week — ^not much ; 
yet it would buy coffee and sugar for a whole family. $184 20 a 
year — and this amoiuit invested in a savings bank at the end of 
each year, and the interest thereon at six per cent., computed 
annuiJly, would in twelve years amount to more than it670, enough 
to buy a good farm in the west. Five cents before breakfast, din- 
ner and supper ; you'd hardly miss it, yet it is fifteen cents a day 
— $1.06 a week. Enough to buy a small library of books. Invest 
this as before, and in twenty years you have over ^.000. Quite 
enough to buy a good house and lot. Ten cents eo/cii morning — 
hardly worth a second thought ; yet with it you can buy a paper of 
pins or a spool of thread. Seventy cents per week — ^it would buy 
several yards of muslin. $35.50 in one year — Deposit this amount 
as before, and you would have $1,340 in twenty years ; quite a 
snug little fortune. Ten cents before each breaMast, dinner and 
supper — thirty cents a day. It would buy a book for the children. 
$2.10 a week, enough to pay for a year's subscription to a gO|g| 
newspaper. $109.20 per year — with it you could buy a good 
melodeon, on which your wife or daughter could produce sweet 
music, to pleasantly while the evening hours away, and this amount 
invested as before, would in forty years produce the desirable 
amount of $15,000. Boys learn a lesson if you would be a hfppy 
youth, lead a sober life, and be a wealthy and InEuential m^n — 
mstead of squandering your extra change, invest in a library or 
savings bank. 

5. KEEP A CASH ACCOUNT ! 

Every one who handles money, no matter how Httle, should keep 
an account of Ms receipts and expenses. To aid those who may not 
imderstand just how to keep such an account, we furnish the follow 
ing directions. Comm^ce on the second page using the left hand 
side for receipts, placing first the amount of cash on hfrnd^ The 
date of the entry going in the left hand column, i^e amount in the 
double column at the right of the page. Use the right hand side for 
expense, and whatever you pay out. The first is the Dr. side, the 
second the Cr. These can be headed as follows : — 

2 P&. Cash. I Cash. Cb. 3 

The amo\mt on the Dr. side must be equal to or greater than the Cr* 
side. The difference will be the amount of cash you have <m handj 
provided your account be right. 
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1. AN OLD FARMER'S SLATE. 

Writing aVout improvements reminds m,e that a farmer dods not 
always tlunk of what is needful and may be done when leisure timeM 
occur, and it recalls to my mind the practice (of a large and suc- 
cessful farmer who at his death left his inffairs in a prosperous oon- 
dition, and his premises in complete order. His neighbours often 
wondered at the ease with which he conducted his opertions, nevoid 
hurried, but the right thing was always done at the right time, and 
and his work never lagged. Much of the improvement he made 
was in odd spells when the routine of regular business was brokeii 
by rainy weather, or after finishing the work on a crop And whDe 
waiting for luaother to get to the proper stage. JSe kept a laxge 
slate hanging in the kitchen where all his worki^en could eee it, and 
if a job occurred to him it was noted on the slate- For instance, 
some of his entries ran thus : ' Make a sate for tlie broo]k lot ; 
clean out the open ditch in the wheat field ; get some whitewood 
trees to mill for making garden fence pickets, ^. " In this wagr h^ 
slate was filled, and if a leisure half day ocQurred his men all hfMd 
plenty of work ; and if the master happened to be absent, the^^dajbs 
told the workmen what to do. After a time it was his custom to lay 
out the day's work on the slate each evq^ing previous, and wl^m |b 
job was finished the record was erased. To get the slate c1<a^ w^ 
the ambition of the workman. 

2. SUMMER TOURS AND RAMBLES FOR SCHQOIiS. 

They have a delightful custom in the Swiss school for boy$, wldoh 
might be adopted with ^eat advantage to all concerned in tliis 
country. During the weeks of the summer vacation, it is the habit 
of the teachers to make, with their pupils, what is called voyagu tf^ 
xigzag, i. e. pedestian tours among the sublime mountains And 
charming vallejrs of that " land of beauty and grandeur." Squads 
of little fellows in their blouses, with their tough boots drawn on, 
and knapsaoks on their back; may be met, during the season^ on aU 
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the highways, and sometimes in the remotest passes of the Alps, as 
chimipy as the birds on the boughs, and as light and bounding as 
the chamois who leap from crag to crag. They are perfect pictures 
of health and happiness, and the treasures of fine sights that they 
lay up in their memories, during these perambulations, it would be 
difficult to describe. We know of more than one urchin that has 
thus scaled the summits of the Faulhom, looked down from the 
precipices of the Bevent, walked over the frozen oceans of the 
glaciers, and gazed in rapture upon the sunsets on the Jungfrau or 
Mont Blanc. Their tramps are made without danger and without 
much expense, and the life is one of incessant enjoyment and rapture. 
But why could not the same thing be done here, where we hayo 
multitudes of inland lakes, hills and valleys, the great lakes, the 
river St. Lawrence with its rapids, Niagara, and the lovely scenery 
of the Bay of Quints, which is scarcely surpassed on the continent 1 
Over the long intervening stretches the railroad will bridge the 
distance ; while the country inns are not expensive and the country 
fare wholesome and nutritious. — Putnam^s Magazime. 



^ ?. FLOWERS ABOUT SCHOOL PREMISES. 

A flower pole is one of the handsomest ornaments ever seen in 
the country, but is rather a rarity, because so few persons know 
how to make one, or know how to start the seed . But it well repays 
(dl labour and expense. 

The materials needed are a pole or staff from 8 to 18 feet long, 
a barrel or hogshead hoop, a round wheel or truck made of a piece 
of pine board, from 6 to 12 in. in diameter, three hooks or pegs, 
plenty of good strong linen twine, one or two balls, and some 
shingle nails. 

The pole, hoop and truck must correspond in dimensions : as, for 
instance, if you use a short staff, you must use a small hoop and 
truck, etc. 

Select a good fertile spot, not exposed to the wind or shaded by 
trees or buildings, manure well, dig deep, rake fine and smooth, 
lay you hoop on the bed and mark a furrow just outside of it for 
your seed, which should have been soaked six or eight hours in 
warm water. Sow and cover about an inch deep, perhaps a little 

less. 

Two or three weeks after sowing, or when the vines begin to 
grow, set your pole, which is prepared as follows. The pole, which 
should be from one to two inches in diameter at the large end, 
according to length, shoidd be tapered down to one-half the size 
at the small end, and the truck fitted firmly on it, from 16 in. to 4 
feet from the top. Kow drive from fifteen to twenty-five shingle- 
nails, at equal disliuice from each other, into the edge of the truck, 
to fasten the strings upon ; drive a nail into the top of the pole ; 
begin and string the top first, bv fastening the twine to one of the 
nails in the tru^, then pass to the nail in the top, then down to 
the next mdl, giving tne twine a tium around eveiy nail as you 
proceed. Now cut on as many lines twice as long as from the tniok 
to the foot of the pole as you have nails in the truck, then fasten 
them in the centre upon the nails, taking care not to get them 
snarled or tangled, which may be prevented by driving a nail into 
the pole near the bottom and giving the lines a turn around it as 
you fasten them to the nails in the truck, draw them taut, so as 
to keep each line separate. 

The best pegs are made from a piece of board, with a notch cut 
in it to allow the hoop to rise and fall as the lines shrink or stretch. 
Place the hoop in position inside of the plants, and fasten with the 
pegs driven with their backs inwards ; leave the hoop a few inches 
above the ground, resting on the lower shoidder of the pegs ; now 
fasten the lines at equal £stance apart to the hoop, being careful 
not to raise the hoop by drawing the lines too tight, as this allow- 
ance must be made for contraction from dampness. Train the little 
vines as they appear, water and cultivate as you would any other 
vine, and yon will have something to show your friends in a few 

weeks. 

RooKWOBK. — As many school houses ore placed in an enclosure, 
it gives a fine cliance for flowers around the house and yard ; and 
as every teacher is supposed to know how to arrange and sow the 
flower-beds, we will pass them by, and speak of another embellish- 
ment, rockwork. Gather stones ranging in size from a pint mug, 
or a piece of chalk, to a bushel basket, and lay some of the largest 
around in a circle, from three to six feet in diameter, according to 
the size and number of stones at hand ; then fill up even with good 
soil ; then lav on another row of the largest stones left, filling up 
a» before, taking care to break joints and to draw in as you proi^ed, 
so as to have the pile come to a point, which may be made of one 
large conical-shaped stone. It may be as well to put in some sods, 
with the grass side down, among the stones, to prevent the dirt 
from washing out. 

On the rockwork you can pL-vnt Nasturtium^ Morning Glory, 



Portulaca, Petunia, and if you have a Lautana, Heliotrope, Verbena 
or Madeira vine, it will be all the better. Be careful to water 
copiously and keep the weeds out, and you will have plenty of 
flowers. — B. B. OutUr, in IIUhoU Teacher, 

1. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Mr. Dickens' first start in life was as clerk in an attorney's office, 
and there he picked up enough of the dry formulas of English legal 
practice to point many a home-thrust at the profession during his 
subsequent career as an author. Soon, however, an opening upon 
the reporting staff of the Momitig Chronicle gave him the first 
chance of displaying his literary talents to the world. Hia 
^^Sketches by Boz" led to an invitation to write a serial story. The 
result was The Pickwick Papers. The genial htunour and powerful 
delineations of human character which distinguished this work 
raised the unknown author at one bound, and at the age of twenty 
five, to a place in the front rank of living novelists. The sale was 
enormous, and '^Boz" was announced in 1838, to be Charles Dickens. 
Having thus established an imperishable record as a humourist^ 
Mr. Dickens was next to prove that he could worthily act the part 
of a social reformer. Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby, the first 
exposing many of the hardships and sufferings of the pauper class, 
and the latter only too truthfully portraying many of the abuses 
to which the less favoured pupils of c)ieap private schools were often 
subjected, stimidated a spirit of enquiry that has led, during the 
psst thirty years, to the most thoroughly practical results. They 
exhibited a habit of observation and analysis of the darker as weU 
as the lighter and more humorous phases of character which proved 
Mr. Dickens to be something beyond a genial caricaturist, and as 
capable of delineating the depth of Fagin's iniquity, or the selfish 
brutality and malice of Squeers, as the wit and shrewd common 
sense of Sam Weller, or thegood-natured, blundering unworldlineas 
of Mr. Pickwick. Oliver ^ist was not wanting in the purest and 
most natural pathos ; but this characteristic in Mr. Dickens' delinea- 
tions found a higher development in the story of *' Little Nell" in 
the " Old Curiosity Shop." In the inexpressibly touching stoiy of 
the child's life and death there is a touch of that real drunatic 
power which Charles Dickens constantly displayed, almost, as it 
seemed, unconsciously to himself, so perfectly natural and unaffect- 
ed is the style in which he puts them upon or withdraws them from 
the stage. ^'Bamaby Budge" was another of the same series 
which, under the general title of Master Humphrey's Clock," 
appeared at this time. After compiling Gzimaldi's memoirs. Mr. 
Dickens visited the United States, and on returning in 1842, puolish- 
edhis well-known ''American Notes." With the faculty of the 
caricaturist so strong upon him, and with the most abundant 
materials for his too ready pen, the Notes brought out into strong, 
and, as has sometimes been alleged, too unfavourable a light, the 
weaker and less amiable characteristics of American society. But 
Dickens himself lived to receive from the very people he had thus 
mercilessly ridiculed a welcome that told how highly the man and 
the author was appreciated, notwithstanding old gnui^es. In 
his next work, '' Martin Chuudewit," such inimitable creations as 
Pecksniff and Sairy Gamp, were added to his collection of faithful 
photographs. Pausing for a while in his career as an author, Mr. 
Dickens assumed the position of editor of a newspaper, and the 
London Daily News was started under his auspices in 1846. He 
had surrounded himself with a staff of able colleagues and conduct- 
ed the paper on broadly Liberal principles. Mr. Didcens, however 
quitted his post as editor at the ena of a few months, and retired to his 
old and well-loved avocation, '^ Dombey & Son " beinn: given to the 
world in the following year. With marvellous versatility he prodne- 
ed David Copperfield in 1849-50. As a tale, Copperfield is perhaps, 
upon the whole the best of his productions. Wm own career aided 
hun in giving life-like reality to its sketches, and a nuitore exx>erience 
had, by the time it was written, chastened his style and broadened 
the autiior's human knowledge and sympathies. Poor Smily's story 
is handled with a degree of delicacy and tact that concesJs all the 
grosser features of her fall, without abating one jot of tiie guilt of 
her seducer, Steerforth, while the noble and manly characters of 
Ham and Old Peggoty, the under-current of tenderness in Copper- 
field's stem and uncompromising aunt, the innocent whimsicalities 
of Mr. Dick, the calm dignity of the high-souled, but simple-minded. 
Doctor, the cringing servility of Uriah Heep, the childiah love of 
little Dora, the faithful devotion of Anges, and» above all, the half- 
real, half-acted part of the immortal Micawber, make up a group 
of sketches that would have established for ever the fame of the 
artist, even if the works that had preceded *' Copperfield" had been 
still unwritten. Bleak House in 1853, with its scathing exposure 
of the cruel delays and extortions of Chancery Praotioe, — ^Idttle 
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DQmtinl866, "A Tale of Two Cities," ''The Uncommercia] 
TraTeller" and "Great Expectations" were added to the list of Mr. 
Diekena' libranr of fiction soon afterwards. As the proprietor of a 
weekly serial, first Houae-hold Words, and then AUthe Year howid, 
Mr. &ckenB had scope for his abilities in a somewhat different 
field; but ''Our Mutiud Friend" and other emanations from his 
fertile brain have shown that his new avocation did not circumscribe 
the range of his literary powers. His Christmas stories were always 
looked for as affording a special fund of delight and enjoyment. 
His dramatic power, when reading his own works, and the perfect 
identity he established between himself and the character he was 
presenting, were known and appreciated by all who had the privilege 
of hearing him. 

From a purely theological point of view, the works of Charles 
Dickens are, it must be admitted, wanting in religious tone and feel- 
ing ; and there are caricatures in his pages which tend, perhaps a 
little too much, to bring into ridicule classes that may claim some 
protection by virtue of their ofiSice. But admitting this, can it be 
said that any one ever rose from the perusal of one of his novels 
without feeling elevated in thought and principle by the task. No 
one can dwell upon his pictures of human misery and suffering 
without a feeling of charity springing up in his heart ; none can 
read the touching evidences of love and devotion so pathetically 
pourtrayed without feeling braver and stronger for the struggles of 
life before him, while the withering scorn that assails the mean and 
basej reads a moral that can have but one effect. It is something 
at least in favour of the man whose arm but yesterday rested from 
its toil, that, not withstanding the almost unceasing labour of his 
brain and the temptations the example of others have spread in his 
path, he has not left behind him one book that a moralist can fairly 
condemn or written one chapter at which purity itself can be justly 
offended. — Globe. 



2. HENRY WARREN ROEBUCK. 

The subject of this obituary notice was a brother of the celebrated 
politieian, John Arthur Roebuck, and if not distinguished by the 
great ability of the ex-member for Sheffield, he will be ever remem- 
bered for his sturdy independence, honesty of purpose and intrepid 
character. He came to this country about forty years ago, and 
settled at Coteau du Lac. He was one of tiie earliest and principal 
fslots that ever ran the steamers down the Coteau and Cedar Rapids. 
Dozing the troubles of 1837 he was engaged, on acceunt of his sagar 
city, loyalty, and knowledge of the countxy, as a guide to H. M. 
farces, and was also chosen pilot for the steamers whidi conveyed 
the troops from point to point on the St. Lawrence. His remark- 
able judgment in running the rapids was only equalled by his cool- 
neas and fearlessness. He was employed by the Government 
Surveyors of the Rapids, and upon one occasion he, with five others, 
nanowly escaped with their lives. The boat they were in was 
eapsised in the Coteau Rapids, and it was mainly owing to Mr. 
Roeback's wonderful presence of mind and dexterity that l^ey were 
all saved. As a raftsman in perilous circumstances he was unsur- 
passed. He wss upon several occasions appoiiited a meiviber of 
ihm Diocesan Synod of Montital. He lived in the esteem of all who 
knew him, and has died universally regretted. — MorUreal Daily 
ITetcs. 



vi. ^imXlmtoufi. 

THE THREE LITTLE CHAIRS. 

They sat alone by the bright wood fire, 
The grey-haired dame and the aged sire, 

Dreaming of days gone by ; 
The tear drop fell on each wrinkled cheek, 
They both had thoughts that they could not sx>eak. 

As each heart uttered a sigh. 

For their sad and tearful eyes descried 
Three little chairs placed side by side 

Asainst the sittinff-room wall ; 
Old fashioned enon^ as there they stood. 
Their sBats of flaff, and their frames of wood, 

With their backs so straight and tall. 

Then the sire shn|k his silvery head. 
And with trembfl% voice he gently said, 

" Mother, these vacant chairs. 
They bring us such sad, sad thoughts to-night ; 
We'll put them forever out of sis^t, 

In the vacant room up stairs.'' 

But she answered, "Father, no, not yet, 
For I look at them and I iorgei ' 



That the children went away. 
The boys come back, and our Mary too, 
With her apron on of chequered blue, 

And sit here every day. 

Johnnv still whitties a ship's tall masts, 
And Willie his leaden bullets casts, 

And Mary her patchwork sews ; 
At e^ ening-time tnree childish prayers 
Go up to God from those littie chairs, 

So softly that no one knows. 

Johnny comes back from the billowy deep, 
Willie wakes from his battlefield sleep, 

To say a good-night to me. 
Mary's a wife and a mother no moro. 
But a tirod child whose play time is o'er, 

And comes to rest on my knee. 

So let them stand thero, though empty now, 
And every time when alone we bow. 

At our Father's throne to pray, 
We'll ask to meet the childron above. 
In our Saviour's home of rest and love, 

Whero no child goeth away." 

2. HOMES AND CHILDREN. 

'^ Home, sweet home ; there's no place like home." There must 
be something done to make *' no place like home." There must be 
exertion and planning to make home attractive. The sooner 
parents and guardians understand this, the better for the '' dear 
ones" under their charge. They are responsible for not mAlring 
" home" above all other places the most inviting. They lose sight 
of the fact in practice that home is, and should be, the place where 
their children should delight to dwell. When one sees children 
running around in the street, bare-foot and bare-headed, it says to 
him those children have no suitable home, and hence their home 
and affections are in the streets ; all the sanctity of their homes is 
in the wide thoroughfares ; there they receive impressions tliat 
grow into tendencies and harden into habits, and make them after 
a while what they will be. This is their school, their training. 
Children should have sunlight and oxygen, and they should get 
these at home. There should be their Uttle world of comfort and 
joy. If they are agriculturallv disposed, let them have their little 
ploughs, hoes and iMirrows and fields ; if horticulturally disposed, 
let them have their spades and rakes ; 'paths, and beds, and seeds, 
and flowers ; let them have their little g3rmnasiums and Oljrmpian 
and Pythian eames and be athletic Greeks ; marbles, tops and 
whistles should they have, and iMme I }wn\t I should be the theatre 
of their action and the place of their joys, hopes and aspirations. 
Don't let them run in the streets, for there they are to all intents 
and purposes waifs on the sea of life. Ton may not think so, but 
you do practically make them such. They are as much beyond your 
care and vigilance there as if they were in Lapland. The non- 
attractiveness of home is owing to neglect somewhere, and of course 
it lies at the door of the parents. They do not study the wants, 
necessities, and aspirations of their children. The mother is full 
of household duties, the father engaged in business; ^ey can't 
attend to their children, and, as a consequence, these tender ones 
that should be educated in everything, and made happy at home, 
and constantly surrounded with home delights, but finding none 
there, push through the gates alar, and get into the streets as eagerly 
as a culprit leaps the walls of nis prison house, and they otre toai/«, 
and grow i^p as anj^rthing else would grow if neglected, come up 
some how. Two-thirds of the children come to manhood and/ 
womanhood in this way, and it is a matter of culpable oversight 
and ignorance on the part of otherwise fond parents. Mother, 
your household duties are secondry. Father, your children first, 
your business afterwards. Make your children happy ; let them 
have home happiness where you can see them, watch tnem, care for 
them, love them. Administer to their littie aspirations, and as 
they are a part of yourselves, let them not be separated from you. 
Don't send them to school either simply because they would annoy 
you at home ; don't send them here to '' get them out of the way." 
Send them to school to have them cultured for life's realities and 
duties, and for no other purpose, and yoi« should know that those 
schools are rendered proper for them. Make home comfortable, 
delightful. There should be more study and system in regard to 
this ^an thousands of daily duties. 

These words apply to " children of older growth," young men 
especially, who, finding no library, books and fresh reading at 
home, go out to the saloon and the bowling alley, and it is all 
because home is '' duller than any other place." '* Oh ! that the 
words were true," ''Home, sweet home ! there's no plaoe like 
home." — Ez, vik 3fon^real JD^ily ^etof. 
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3. THE POLIOY OF HONESTY. 

When an expression let fall by some writer in a moment of happy: 
inspiration so accords with the convictions of men that its senti- 
ment receives unanimous assent, it is called a proverb, and its very 
repetition henceforward has the force of unanswerable argument. 
Judffed by the frequency of its repetition what proverb contains a 
truth more generally accepted tl^an " Honesty is the best policy V* 
While we all must agree that it is not the highest motive to present 
to the mind of a youth, to show him not that dishonesty is wicked, 
a heinous «in, for which the sinner will be held strictly accountable, 
but that it is simply inexpedient and foolish still in seeking for 
means by which the feet of childhood and youth may be placed in 
the right path^ the motive of expediency is by no means to be dis- 
regarded. 

In a worldly and selfish sense it is politic, it is wise smd more than 
this, it is the most politic and the wisest thing in the world for one 
to be strictly and unswervingly honest. 

In society the forger, the counterfeiter, the clerk who robs his 
master's till, is a fool not less than a oimuiAl, imd it is the dictate 
of the plainest common sense as certainly sa it is the injunction of 
the moral law to be honeat, watched or unwatohed, in public or in 
secret. We propose in a few simple and direct words to apply 
what has thus far been said to the case of pupils in school. There 
are among students, asevei^body knows, manifold opportunities and 
fiipe<^ent and strong te^iptations to dishonesty. 170 teacher with 
9^y s]ull in readii^ human nature can meet his class in the recita- 
tion room for a month or even a shorter period, without mentally 
4i¥iding the^ into three classes. 

1. Those who are everywhere and always honest. 

2. Those who will cheat if the temptation is strong and the oppor- 
itmi^y favours. 

3. Those who wiU cheat whenever they gei a chance, 

90fj^ the Instructor who finds among his pupils so many of the 
Ani class, those who disdain to accept aasistance by a school mate's 
whispered word, who scorn to sneak into a rank upon the teacher^s 
record which they do not deserve, that the low deceiver who takes 
advantage of a back seat to recite slyly from the book, who smuggles 
a note book into the examination and shines by virtue of plumes 
which are not borrowed^but stolen, shall find the moral atmosphere 
too hot for him, and be compelled per force to be as honest as his 
neiphboBrs. Unhappy he who makes the sad discovery that every 
recitation furnishes a new^ scene for the exhibition of juvenile 
depravity ; that the honesty of his scholar is no higher than the 
deak, no broader than the backs of the pupils who sit in front, an'd 
no longer than the teacher's short eyesight. 

Much of tiiie prevalent dishonesty in school is hereditaiy, tradi- 
tional, an evil bequest from former and less enlightened genera 
tioins. In olden times, when the so called teacher was often an 
-iffnorant and brutal t^nrant, it is easy to see how the relation between 
the pedagogue and his pupils was naturally that of antagonism. As 
stratageiQ^^as^as it is still) considered justifiable in war, pupils soon 
come to think tiiat any act however dishonest it was, without just 
censure, to be resorted to, if it would only serve to avert the cruel 
blow of the passionate master. But when the teacher is the pupU's 
^nend, working with him for his improvement and highest welrare, 
how deapicable is that spirit on the pupil's part wliidi leads him to 
make trickery and deception the substitute for downright hoi\e8t 
fOoHcf And it is as foolish and as impolitic, as it is despicable. 
Was there ever a scholar habitually dishonest, even if (as is very 
unlikdv to be the case), he should always succeed in baffling the 
tead^^s vigilance, whose character was not well known to his dass 
mates and lellow-pupils t Is there any one to whom good reputa- 
tion! anaong his daily companions is a matter of no moment t 

A teacher has done mudi towards establishing the proper relation 
betweei;! himself and his pupils when he is able to drop the office of 
policeman, aipd devote himself, mind and soul, to his own proper 
work — ^tiie development of intellect and heart To a refined and 
sensttive nature, hothii^ can be more distasteful, than the constant 
azerdfle of suspicion and distrust. 

Detectives and informers doubtiess have their place, and are use- 
ful therein, but it does not demand the highest and noblest attri- 
huifiiB of character to be successful in such duties. While the good 
teadier will exercise a reasonable degree of vigilance, and punish 
promptly such derelictions of duty as he discovers, he will not make 
it his jchlef occupation to play the part of watch-dog. He has other 
and better business. 

Pupils may be made to understand that the student who cheats, 
injures no one seriously but himself, and that this injury is great 
and irreparable. Ko logic so subtle, no intellect so acute, as to be 
able to prove, either in school life or the broader life of the world, 
that there is any permanent good to be gained by deception and 
fraud. 



Always and everywhere, ^* Honesty is the best Policy."— JWh^ 
SdiooUmster, 



4. THE BIBLE AS AN EDUCATOE. 

While tiie question of ^' the Bible in the schools " is being l\gitate4, 
let us glance at some of the main features of the book, and we shall 
be better prepared to judge the rank it should occupy as an eduea* 
tional text-book. 

But previous to its examination, let us inquire, firat, what is tiie 
aim of all true education ? We answer in general terms ; The qrm- 
metrical development of the triune nature of man. Second, is onr 
present educational sytem accomplishing this end ; if soj to what 
degree. As to what progress we are making with regard to man's 
physical education, for answer look at the large heads and small 
chests of most of our children ; ppor, hungry little creatures, ber 
gotten and bred in defiance of physiologicsJ laws, the only light 
that beams on their dark pathway^ is at the end of the passage. 
The ignorance of hygeian conditions that prevails among all climes 
of society, and the more especially marked among the so called 
** liberally educated " is amazing. The majority are sufiTering from 
ailments, the origin of which may be traced to improper dr^ and 
diet. Can we then call our system of physical education a success? 

Let us examine, next, some of the results of our moral culture. 
We pride ourselves that we are a Christian nation — though it is to 
be feared that Christ himself does not suspect it. W^e tsSk hugely 
of the spirit of our institutions, boast of our civilization, our high 
culture, our beneyolent organizations, but forget to mention our 
prisons that contain our lesser rascals, while we fete the successful 
villains on the fat of the land; and doff our caps as tribute to their 
smartness. We pity the ' ' poor heathen," and send liim instructors 
in morality and rehgion, while we make fashionable in our ''best 
society, " those Crimea that would blanche the cheek of the pagan, then 
look up and '' thank God," that we are not as other men, that we 
had our birth and education in a Christian land. If by their firuUs 
ye shaS know them, we would inquire wherein tiie morai status of 
the United States exceeds that of China, India, or Africa. Can wa 
pronounce our system of moral education a success? 

Our course of intellectual training has succeeded better, though 
it is far from being what it should be. The age ia precocioua^^we 
have any amount of wonderful babies, smart chilcbren, and sharp 
men, great scholars (on the surface), yet intellectual culture lacks 
the strength, breadth, and depth it would possess, were not haart 
and health culture so ignored. 

We put individuals into the hopper of our great dduoationai milk, 
turn the crank, and they come through like so many pressed brick, 
only their use to society is of less practical value. Well may this 
peculiar process be termed education, which means to draw out, in 
the West we call it ^^ scoop out ;" and ha who is unfortunate enough 
not to have sufficient vital energy to^ withstand the witherii^, 
deadening, crushing pressure of the "regular course," gets * * seoop^ 
out " of his manhood— eviscerated of the attributes of true nobility, 
becoming a social automaton, to whose theories science must aoocMh- 
modate herself. A rational tr^nii^p would have dev^oped the 
man, woidd have made him a living, moving, formative power in 
society. 

Now we come to consider the main proposition, viz : ^e rank 
the Bible should occupy as an educator of mankind. Although we 
are not quite prepared to advocate its adoption as an entire curricu- 
lum, yet would we draw upon it so largely that the *' powers that 
be," would consign us forever to the rank of old fogies, and the 
enemies of progress. The Bible strikes at once at the root of the 
matter, instructs the heart, makes pure the fount whence proceed 
the * ' issues of life ." What other text-book of morals wiU. accomplish 
as much ? 

Having then implanted holy desires and obedienee, next ''the in- 
struction of wisdom " is imparted '^ to give subtlety to the simple, 
to the young man knowledge and discretion." Then the result is 
" health, length of days and peace." Do we need a better hygeian 
formula ? But will the prescription perform aU it claims ? Well, 
one tried it more than 1,800 years ago, and we have no account that 
he ever was sick or the twelve who aojourned with him ; but one of 
them, the ablest logician of his age, informed a certain people that 
one reason why so many of them were sick, was because of their 
lack of faith in the teaching of the great ^uitructor. 

With a sound body, and therefore a Vond mind, and a soul in 
communion with the Father of Spirits is it not easy to see that spch 
an one has a mighty vantage-ground ? Would he not be a giant 
among the pigmies of to-day ? As he scans the pages of the Book 
of books, he is called upon to grapple with the most gigantic pro- 
blems of time — ^not abstract dogmas merely, but vital questions of 
the hour, that concern all mankind, that the angel intellects of 
Gabriel and Michael '^ have desired to look into/' Could tha Bible 
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be studied almply as a tezirbook for mental discipline, we would 
eren then cliallenge comparison with it. 

It fixst claimB the attention and interests the student, by treating 
all familiar objects with simplicity ; he is led along, step by step, 
from the narrative of the creation of inorganic matter, through the 
political and religious history of nations, wars and diplomacy, aU 
the way onward and upward till he is brought to consider the subUe 
philosophy of spirit life. 

Doem he wish to study logic ? Let him sit at the feet of him who 
stood on Mars Hill, and battered Atiienian idols into dust, and before 
whose irresistible reasoning kinss and potentates trembled. Would 
he learn tiie art of teaching t Ijet him hearken to him who taught 
the grmndeat doctrines of all time in simple language to the common 
pnofSs — but without a parahU spake he not unto them, and he who 
is Uie most suocessfid teacher of men, follows the same method. 

Would he cultiyate the artistic faculties t Where can be found 
mch poetry as the Bible affords ? What painter's imagination has 
ever soared to produce such a picture as it displayed by the great 
limner of Revelation. We have said but little on this inexhaustible 
theme ; but we proposed at the outset only a glance at some of the 
main features of the book. It is the master-piece of a master work- 
man, but he who would gamer its jewels, must seek for them as for 
^Md treatuxes,'' must study its page as he would an algebraic 
pgrf^ te m, witii all the strength of his beinff, looking unto Him who 
'^Ughietilx every man ^lat cometh into the world," to illumine his 
■ovlto rooeive its truths. — Dr, A. J, Cook, in JMnois SchoolmoMUr. 



5. THE FRASBR INSTITUTE, MONTREAL. 

The late Hugh Fraser, Esq. , of Montreal, has by his will conferred 
an inuaenae benefit on his fellow citisens. He commenced life as 
a bosanesB man, about thirty years ago, in the house of Messrs. 
LesjLie & Go., afterwards being for many yeara with the late Mr. 
Robert fialloweU, with whom he continued on most intimate terms 
until his death. For several years he was in partnership with his 
bio&er Jolm, subsequent to which time he cazried on business on 
his ovli aocount. By the exercise of the most persevering industry 
ai^d of an excellent judgment in commercial matters, Mr. Fraser 
»^^Mitv4 a oopsiderable fortune. From his will we learn that after 
donatiens to rdatives and friends Mid to the Montreal General Hos- 
pital, t^ Ladies' Benevolent Society, the Protestant Orphan Asylimi, 
and the St. Andrew's Home, the will proceeds as follows : — 18th. ' ^ I 
ffvtf devise andbequeath the whole of the rest and residue of my 
estate^ real and personal, moveable and immoveable, of every nature 
a^id kind whatsoever, to the said, Hon. John J. C. Abbott, and to the 
said Hon. Frederick Torrance, hereby creating them my universal 
residuary, fiduciary legatees. And it is my will and desire that 
they do hold the same intrust for the following intents and 
pmrpoae, namely: — ''To establish at Montreal, in Canada, an 
lasntution to be called the ' Fraser Institute,' to be composed of 
a Free Public Library, Museum and Ghilleiy, to be open 
to aU honest and respectable persons whomsoever, of every 
nak in life, without distinction, without fee or reward of any 
kind, but subject to such wholesome rules and regulations as 
may be made 1^ the governing body thereof from time to time, for 
tiiie preservation of the books and other matters, and articles therein, 
and for tiie maintenance of order. And for that purpose to procure 
such Charter or Act of Incorporation as my said trustees may deem 
wpxopriate to the purpose intended by me, namely, to the diffusion 
d useful knowledge, by affording free access to all desiriog it to 
books, to scioitific objects and subjects, and to works of art, and to 
tiie proeuiixig of such books, subjects and objects as far as the 
revenne of my estate will serve , after acquiring the re<]^uisite property, 
and o^oting appropriate buildings ; and after paymg expenses of 
management, making always the acquisition and maintenance of a 
Library, the leading object to be kept in view ; and it is my desire 
that thx^ persons imould be named by my said Trustees to compose 
with them l^e first Board of Governors of the 'Fraser Institute,' 
whidi it is my desire sJiould always be composed of five persons 
professing some form of the Protestant Faith, "with power to thein 
to supply any vacancy caused by death, or resignation, or by any 
crime or offence— the conviction thereof shall vacate the tenure of 
office of the offender. And it is further my wiU and desire that 
my friend the Hon. J.J. 0. Abbott shall be the first Prerfdent of the 
*¥T9Mer Institute,' and jihaU retain that position during his life ; 
and BO so<»i as the requisite Charter shall have been obtained con- 
taining all the powers necessary to carry out my design herein con- 
tained, I desire that the residue of my estate and efiects after the 
deducticm of the expenses of the management thereof, shall be forth- 
with conveyed over to the Corporation to be thereby formed to be 
sailed the 'Fraser Institute.' for the purpose herein declared. In 
imdet to prevent any difficulty arising in the conduct of the business 
gt the Xrust hereby created; it i» my will and desire that Mr. Abbott^ 



as the Senior Trustee, shall have a second or duplicate voice in the 
event of any difference of opinion between him and his co-trustees. 
And in the event of a vacancy occurring in the said trust from any 
cause whatever, whereby the nimiber of Trustees is reduced, from 
time to time, to one, it shall be the duty of the othjsr, and he is 
hereby authorized to name a trustee to fill the vacancy ao occurring, 
by a notarial instrument to that effect, and therefore the Senior 
Trustee shall always have a sec(Hid or decisive casting vote in case 
of difference of opinion." 

The amount of residue thus bequeathed to the Fraser Institute 
will amount, it ia believed, to above $125,000 after payment of all 
legacies. So munificent a bequest for so praiseworthy an object| 
has not been made since the donation of the Bumside property by 
the late Mr. McGill ; and the beneficent intentions of the testator 
have so large a scope, and will be of such universal advantage, that it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a monument to the memory ca Mr. Fraser 
wliich could 1i>e so lastmg, or which could confer at once so much 
honour upon the memory, and so many benefits upon his feUow^ 
citizens and their descendants for all time, as the noble endowment 
which he devoted the best days of his life to perfect and mature. 
And we have no doubt that the confidence which his long friendship 
with Mr. Abbott, his senior trustee, and the well-known interest 
taken by Judge Torrance in the project of a free library appeared 
to him to jusl^, will be sustained by the management of the impor- 
tant trust reposed in them. 

It must be remembered, however, that magnificent as this be- 
quest is, it will form but the nucleus for the establishment of sufih 
a public library and institute as this great and growing dty should 
possess. And it is to be hoped that the example of Mr. Fr^r wjUl 
not be forgotten by its citizens when it occurs to thmn to |i|>ply 
their superabundance for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. A|ii4 
although it is not to be expected that another man of equal woaHb 
will shortly be found with views so wide and so benevolent aa Mr. 
Fraser held, yet we hope the public may confidently i^tak^ipate the 
constant acquisition of contributions in aid of the object to yrhiA 
Mr. Fraser has devoted ihe bulk of his wealth. 



6 ACCmiAOY IN EDUCATION. 

I do not know that there is anything, except it be humility4 
which is so valuable as an incident of education, as aocuracy. Ana 
accuracy can be tau^t. Direct lies told to the world are as dust 
in the balance when weighed against the falsehoods of inaoouraQv* 

These are the t&tal thii^ ; and they are all-pervading. I scarcely 
care what is taught to the young, if it will but implant on them 
the habit of accuracy. * * * Besides there is this important 
result from a habit of accuracy, that it produces truthfulness even 
on those occasions where a man would be tempted to be untruthf uL 
He gradually gets to love accuracy more even than his own interests* 
— Arthur Helps, 

Nature forever puts a premium on reality. A little integrity b 
better than any career. We must be as courteous to a man es we 
are to a picture^ which we are willing to give the adyaHtage oi A 
good light. 
Every man's task is his life-preserver* • 

A high aim is curative as well as arnica.— J^msfioH* 

I do not think that there is a country where, according to the 
ratio of the population, there are so few ignorant and learned men 
as in America. There, primary instruction is within the reach of 
every one. Superior instruction is scarcely within the reach of any 
one. — Dc ToquevUU. 

• 7. ELLUSTBATIONS— NATURAL EXPRESSION. 

Watch a group of school-boys eagerly engaged in their moris; 
Listen to the tones of their voices and their sharply defined cadences 
and inflections. The utterance, how quick and emphatic! When 
anger prevails, how the voices roughen 1 When peace returns how 
plainly does your ear detect the change I The school bell rings. 
Trace the same boys to the school-room and the class in reading. 
Listen to the dull, droning, mechanical, monotonous expression 
given to the words upon the printed page. What is the lesson to 
be learned by this t It is this : On the play-ground^ Nature is 
the teacher. There the boy expresses an emotion when he feels it, 
and at he feels it. He makes no mistake in this matter, for the 
simple reason that he never undertakes to say what he does not 
understand. Teacher, here is the secret in a nutshell. All good 
reading springs from emotion. It does not raise from, nor is it to 
any considerable degree to be guided by rules. Your pupils will 
become good readers not by empty and parrot-like imitation of your- 
self, who, it may be, really understand the sentiments and feel tho 
emotions expressed^ but by being made themMku to un^eiBtaad 
and to feel. 
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Men. 4th, thundar ; soft maple, poplar and early apple treei in half leaf. 
7th, wild plum and chcrnr trees in bloom. 10th, thunder and rain. 14th, 
cultiTated plum trees in bloom. 18th, apple trees in bloom and trees gene- 
nStj in full leaf. Lightning, with thunder and rain, on 4th, 6th, 23rd. Wind 
stonns, 5th and 23rd. Rain, 4th— 7th, 10th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 23rd. Mean 
temperature of May for nine preceding years, 51*. 14. 

Hamilton. —Plants observed in bloom as follows : 3rd, dandelion; 4th> 
cherries ; 7th, strawberry ; 9th, apple and plum ; 16th, lilac ; 17th, horse 
chemut ; 28th, early pease ; 30th, meadow clover ; 31st, fall wheat. 18th, 
learee of poUonia just appearing. 20th, potatoes and Inaian com appearing, 
loth, thunder; rainbow in N£, venr low, at 4 P.M. 23ri, lightning ¥dtn 
thunder and rain, and again with tnunder and rain. Wind stonns, 24th, 
2Gth, 27th« Fog, 11th. Kain, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 16th, 21st, 23rd. 
Month rery dry, gardens suffering, while 14 miles SW abundance of rain has 
fallen. 

SmcoB.— Hail on 10th. Thunder, 19th. Lightning and thunder with 
rain on 4th, 6th, 23rd. Rain, 4th— 7th, 16th, 21st, 23rd. Month marked by 
high tei]M>erature, low barometric pressure, and large rain fall. Vegetation 
rapid. Fruit promises to be remarkably abundant. All crops doing well. 

WcTDSOB.— Lunar halo on 6th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 20th. Light- 
mug with rain, 19th. Lightning and thunder with rain, 4th, 6th, 18th, 2lst, 
22Dd, 23rd. Frost, 10th. Wind storms, 24th, 25th, 26th. Rain, 4th— 7th, 
Mh— 12th, 18th, 19th, 2lBt-23rd. 

VIII. Muftititml gtttrtligw«. 

ToBOMT* TJnivxrsxtt. — The Conrocation of the Toronto Unirenity 
was held on the 8th inst., the Chancellor, Mr. Justice Morrison presiding. 
The biusineaa of the Convocation was commenced by Vica-Chancellor 
Ckvoks anmmoning forward to receive the degree of LL.D. the following 
gectliemcn : D. Blain, S. H. Cochrane, J. George Hodgins, T. H. Spen- 
eer and R#t. D. Waters. The Chancellor complimented, in succession, 
each of the gentlemen on whom the degree had been conferr^ Dr. 
Oldright iniroduced, for the degree of M.D., the foUowing gentlemen : 
J. F. Graham, J. Hickman, W. H. Miller, J. C. McArthur, H. Riehard- 
son ; each of whom was congratulated by the Chanoellor. Mr. Moss in- 
troduced the following gentlemen, who received the degree of M.A. : 
£. M. I^gg, Rev. E. P. Crawford, Rev. J. £. Croly, W. G. Faloonbridge, 
J. H. Hughes, W. Mnlock, W. Macdonald, I. B. McQuesten, H. H. 
Roes, McL. Stewart, J. Somerville, J. Taylor, Rev. A. J. Traver, L. 
Woolverton. The Chancellor having congratulated the recipients of the 
degree. Dr. Oldright introduced for the degree of M.B. the following 
gentlemen : H. W. Amott, T. J. W. Buiigess, W. Burt, W. H. Ellis, 
A. Greenleas, A. Hamilton, A. J. Johnson, W. £. Ledyard, R. C. Ogil* 
vie, G. A. Pottigrew, T. N. Reynolds, P. J. Rowan, H. Robertson, C. 
M. Smith, J. Standiah, D. F. Stone, J. E. White, A. D. Williams, W. 
J. Wa^er. Mr. Faloonbridge introduced the foUowing gentlemen for 
the d^^iee of B.A. : W. Armstrong, G. Baptie, W. D. Ballantyne, A. 
Cariyle, G. A. Chase, E. Cockbum, J. H. Coyne, S. R. Crickmore, A. 
D. Cmickahank, E. B. Edwards, T. E. Ewen, R. D. Eraser, G. Gibson, 
G. R. Graaett, R. Harcourt, W. Kay, T. Kirkland, T. W, Mills, W. 
MaUoy* J. McColl, J. D. O'Meara, R. Pettigrew, H. A. Reesor, A. E. 
IGcfaards, C. E. Ryerson, A. Sinclair, Z. C. Spencer. After the congrat- 
uUtiona of the Chancellor, Mr. Moss presented Mr. H. Kippat for a 
diploma in Civil Engineering. Mr. Moss stated that the diploma had 
been well earned, and informed the Chancellor that during the year a 
great many matriculants had been admitted into the seyeral classes in 
emnection with the departments of Civil Engineering and Agriculture. 
The Chancellor, in a few complimentary observations, presented Mr. 
Kqvpat with his diploma. Mr. Grassett came forward, and read the 
pcise poem in Greek Iambics. The poem was characterised by thoughts 
well expressed in harmonious language. Mr. Coyne then read the prize 
essay in French. The subject was interesting, and the grammatical con- 
stmeiion, as well as the pronunciation, admirable. Professor Croft in* 
tioduced the following gentlemen, who had taken prizes in the faculty 
ol medicine : Gold Medal — ^A. Greenlees ; Silver Medal — T. J. W. Bur- 
gew, C. M. Smith, J. Standish, W. J. Wagner, W. Burt, A. D. Wil- 
Hams. T. J. W. Burgess ; Starr Gold Medal— T. J. W. Burgess ; Starr 
Silver Medal— 1, A. Greenless ; 2, W. J. Wagner. The Chancellor, in 
ha mi'^g to each gentleman the prize awarded him, said he had much 
pleasiire in presenting him with this certificate of success. Dr. McCaul 
intcodnced the following prizemen in the faculty of Arts : Classics — Gold 



Medal— G. Gibson ; Silver Medal— G. R. Grassett, J. H. Coyne ; Matho- 
matics — Gold Medal — A. Sinclair ; Modem Languages — Gold Medal — J. 
H. Coyne ; Silver Medal— 1, G. A. Chase, 2, E. B. Edwards, 3, A. E. 
Richards ; Metaphysics, Ethics, Ac— Gold Medal— J. D. O'Meara ; Sil- 
ver Medal — 1, R. Harcourt, j2, W. Armstrong ; Natural Sciences — Gold 
Medal— R. D. Eraser ; Silver Medal— 1, Z. C. Spencer ; 2, G. Baptie ; 
3, A. Carlyle ; 4, J. E. Ewen. The Chanoellor, in presenting the gold 
medal to Mr. Gibson, said — I have no doubt your career will be an honour 
to yourself and to the University of Toronto, and I have much pleasure 
in presenting you the gold medal. The Chaneellor, in presenting the 
silver medal to Mr. Grassett, said — I regret that the statutes of the Uni- 
versity do not allow of your obtainihg a gold medal ; but I have much 
pleasure in presenting you with the silver medal, only regretting that I 
hare not the opportunity of presenting you with a gold one. The other 
prizes in the Faculty of Arts were presented to each of the successful 
candidates in sucdsssion — ^Professor Chenyman, Mr. Pemet, Pn)fes8or 
Bevin and Professor Croft, taking part in the distribution. The scholar- 
ship in the Faculty of Law was awarded to Mr. Cumming, and presented, 
in a few complimentary remarks, by Mr. Crombie. Professor Croft pre* 
sented three scholarships in the Faculty of Medicine to the following 
gentlemen : First year, J. A. Close ; second year, R. Zimmerman ; third 
year, G. H. Cowan. Scholarships in the Faculty of Arts were presented 
to the following gentlemen; Professor Cherryman, Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
Professor Croft, Professor Wilson and Professor Bevins taking part in 
the distribution : Greek and Latin — 1st year — 1, F. H. Wallace (double) ; 
do., 2, A. C. Gait. 2nd year— 1, J. Fletcher (treble) ; do., 2, J. White. 
3rd year — 1, J. Honderaon ; do., 2, W. Dale. Mathematics — 1st year — 
1, W. F. King ; do., 2, H. P. Milligan. 2nd year— 1, J. W. V. Pun- 
shon ; do., 2, W. J. Reid. 3rd year— 1, W. H. Ballaid ; do., 2, J. R, 
Teefy. Modem Languages — ^2nd year — J. Fletcher. 3rd year — W. 
Houston (treble). Modem Languages and Natural Sciences — 1st year — 
G. £. Shaw. Natural Sciences— 2nd year— W. Forrest. 3rd year— H.: 
Fletehei; (double) . Metaphysics and Ethics — 2nd year — J. Black and 
P. Straith. 3rd year— 1, J. R. Wightman (double). History and Civil 
Polity— 3rd year— 1, W. Houston and J. R. Wightman ; 3, J. F. Foth- 
eringham (double). General Proficiency — 1st year — 1, F. H, Wallace ; 
do., 2, J. H. Long ; do., 3, G. Stewart ; do., 4, W. G. Robertson ; do.,'. 
5, W. F. King ; do., 6, J. Craig. 2nd year— 1, J. Fletcher ; do., 3, A. 
C. Killiam. 3rd year— 1, H. Fletcher ; do., 2, W. Houston ; do., 3, J. 
F. Fotheringham. The Vice-Chanoellor said that, in reference to these 
scholarships, he would make a few brief observations. He might re- 
mark, in the first place, that an agitation had been going on in En^gland 
with respect to the introduction of the modem langui^ges and natural 
sciences into the curriculum of the colleges ; but this agitation had not 
yet been settled. He might claim for the University of Toronto that it 
was foremost in discovering what, in modem ideas, was considered to 
be necessary to a University system. In extending the scholarships, the 
University was simply giving so many aida to so many assiduous and 
deserving students, thereby enabling them to pass through the Univer- 
sity. Fully 50 per cent, of the annual income was set apart for these 
scholarships, and there could be little doubt but that the outlay would 
end in satisfactory results. Mr. Pemet presented, in a complimentary 
address, the prize awarded to Mr. J. H. Coyne for his French essay. 
Dr. M'Canl presented to Mr. Grassett the prize for Greek composition. 
He said that the composition reflect^ great credit on that gentleman, 
and although, in its utilitarian age, Greek Iambics might be regarded by 
some as of little account, still they were a proof of careful and aocurate 
scholarship. It might be said in the future about Mr. Grassett, what 
had once been said of an Oxford maji—ReffnavU in AUka ccth — he reign- 
ed in drami^tic literature. Mr. Vandersmissen presented to Mr. G. A. 
Chase the prize for a German essay. Mr. Hirschfelden presented prizes 
to the following gentlemen for the oriental languages : First year, J. C. 
Yule ; second year, S.J. McKee ; third year, H. MoPherson ; fourth 
year, W . Armstrong. A prize was awarded to Mr. T. Kains (first year) 
for civil engineering. The Vice-chancellor, amid loud i^plause, called 
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fonrasd Mr. Coyne to receive the Prince's prue. The Vice-Chanoellor 
B*id that the Senate, having had under consideration the best mode of 
taking advantage of the bounty of his Boyal Highness the Prince of 
Wides, who placed in their hands a sufficient sum to found a prize in 
eonunemoration ef his visit, had followed the principle they carried out 
last yeftr. The Senate, last year, had thought fit to bestow the prize on 
the studezkt who secured the greatest number of first classes in the sev- 
•nl de|Myrtmenta. ThisMr, Coyne had done, having taken the first 
eiaea in six departiBbenta and sub-departments. The Chancellor present- 
ed to Mr. Coyne the prise awarded him, which was an elegant silver 
staapdirii. The CSiaaeellor said — ^Before closing the Convocation, it is al- 
Waye common for the Chanodlor to say a few words ; but at this hour of 
the aCtemeoB of a very hot day, and having sat here very patiently, in 
all psobability most of you are anxious to go to your homes. As far as I 
am eonsenied, I have no dotibt you feel that I have occupied your time 
voffieieBtly already, and that any lengthened statenient would be tree- 
paaMUl; on your patience. It is customary, however, on tiiese oocasiona, 
t# make a aliert raume of the progress of the University for the past 
year ; and I only regret that my learned friend, the Yice-Chancellor, 
who givee so much time to the University, and pays so much attention 
to itfei working, is not occupying my place on this occasion. It is only 
this mcMnittg that I debated with myself whether I should or should not 
be pkeeent ; for it comes rather monotonous, year after year, making the 
■rime atatemtnts. However, my duty is now to state very shortly the 
eoncy^ticB of the afiairs of the University. I am very glad and exceed- 
ingly graiified — and every person who takes an interest in this institu- 
tion mut be the same — to find, not only excellence in the exuninations 
•f tlfis year beyond those of former years, but also a sensible increase in 
tike ntiunber of matricithuits connected with the University. With re- 
gtfd to the degree of Doctor of Law, no person came up last year, but 
we ha?ve five now. With regard to Medicine, it is somewhat the same 
as last year ; but in the matter of Arts, there is, I think, an increase of 
loiir--4)«t there is an increase, at all events, in that department. As to 
Baoltelon, we have about the same as last year ; and with regard to the 
Engineering department, about the same. Honours, taking all things 
together, we have a latge increase ; and what I notice more particularly 
is, that with regard to the number of medical matriculants, though not 
80 latge now as last year, that arises from the fact that the medical ma- 
Mcuhttt is accepted juert on the same footing as our own. The working 
el "^e intftitttl^on the part year has not been excelled in any previous one. 
The inerdaseln the number of students, and the excellence of the gen- 
llesBieft who oame forward for matriculation, are very remarkable, and 
I am much pleased, as no doubt you all wiU be, to learn that the Uni- 
teitoity is finding favour in the Provinces. In former years a large num- 
Itor el students came from the Upper Canada College, and there was an 
impveiBSi^m that the most of the students came from Toronto, The past 
year not only shows the interest taken in the University, but these young 
men are coming from all parts of Canada, Upper Canada College has 
. sent us 6, the Hellmuth College, in London, 5, the Gait Grammar 
Sohoel, 7 matriculants for the past year, Peterboro' has sent us 3, Port 
Hope 2, Whitby 6, and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 1, the Western Gram- 
mar School, 2, Cobourg, 1, Napanee, 1, Victoria College, Samia, 1, and 
we have one £rom Picton and one from Bowmanville. These facts show 
the interest taken by the people of the country in our University and 
OoQege ; and under all the circumstances, we have reason for congratu- 
lation. In fortner years we had something to say of the University, both 
ae to itiB difficulties and as to the charges brought against us ; but on the 
present occasion there is nothing to detain you. The institution is most 
prosperous ; there are no difficulties to be met, and everything is going 
on as it ought to do, The future wHl show the benefits to be derived 
from this institution. All the young men who leave us will bring with 
them, wherever they go, the habits formed here ; and the mode of life 
and habits formed in this institution are of such a character as to fit 
l&eim to bo most useful subjects and the best of citizens, Under these 
cittttnwtaQtcNMri I nec^ haifdly apeak to mich m intelligent MBombly u 



you of the advanta^^ of a University education ; or answer the obj< 
tion that there is no necessity for it at the present day. The people of 
Upper Canada, particularly, are convinced for very many years of the 
necessity of a University education, Under these circumstances, much 
praise is due to those who have interested themselves in former yemra 
in the University, and they must feel deeply gratified at its present pros- 
perity, and at the fact that not only the citizens of Toronto, but of other 
places, take such an interest in its welfare. With regard to the seholar- 
ships which have been referred to, I have no doubt that a great number 
of persons in the country are totally ignorant of their advantages. It is 
a great advantage to the country, and to the young gentlemen concerned 
in the matter, that the institution will enable ^em, at sU events, to 
supplement their expenses, and give them an education of the very hi^- 
est class. I may say — ^thcugh the officers of the institution are personal 
friends of my own — ^that they are equal to their work, and second to 
none ; and this I have heard from many quarters. Tins University 
stands superior for education to any other of the same eize on the faee of 
the globe. The rivalries of the Victoria College and University, and the 
Universities of Kingston and Montreal, have passed away, I am happy 
to say, and we find persons of all classes and creeds oosning from all in- 
stitutions, and taking advantage of the opportunities ptresented by tiie 
University of Toronto. I do not intend to disparage other institutioiia^ 
for they are doing a great work, and are entitled to the greatest honour* ; 
and, as I stated on the last occasion, I state now — I have no feeling or 
prejudice in the matter, 1 will say no more on the subject^ but wiH 
merely |hank you for your attendance and countenance on this occaaion. 
Three cheers were given for the Queen, and three more for the ladies^ aad 
the proceedings terminated. 

The annual dinner of the University Association took place in the Bpt^ 
cious dining-hall of the College last evening, when about one hundred 
gentlemen sat down to an excellent repast. The Rev. Dr. MeCaul pro- 
nounced a Latin grace, and after ample justioe had been done to the Ta- 
rious good things provided, the Chairman proposed the usual loyal aikd 
patriotic toasts, which were drunk with the utmost enthusiaan. The 
toast of the "University of Toronto, and kindred Institutions,** waa 
most cordially received, and ably responded to by Mr. Justice Morrison^ 
Rev. Mr. Amot, Rev. Dr. Blaikie, and Mr, Boners, The "President 
and Professors of University College,*' proposed by the Chairman, and 
responded to by Dr. McCaxil, Prof. Wilson, Mr. Justice Morrison, and 
others. Tho "Dominion and Local Legislatures," proposed in a very 
eloquent speech by the Chairman, was responded to at some length by 
Mr. A. Mackenzie, M.P,, and Hon, Geo, Brown, The proposal of the 
toast of the "Honour Men of the year" was the signal for a tremendous 
outburst of applause, and the speeches of Messrs, Coyne, Gibeon and 
O'Meara were frequently interrupted by cheers from their feUow-oollegi- 
ans. The remaining toasts of the "Literary and Scientific Society,* 
"The Bench and Bar," "The Medical Profession," "The University 
Rifle Corps," "The Press,'' and "The Ladies," were each proposed and 
drunk most enthusiastically, and the entertainment came to a con(duaion 
a little after midnight. The band of the IQth Royals were stationed in 
the gaUery, and performed some favorite selections during the evening. 
—Globe. 

— ^ALBEfRT Univkmitt CoNvooAtioN,— The fourth annuid convoea- 
tion of Albert University for confeiring degrees, and awarding honora 
and prizes to the successful students at the recent examinations, was 
held in Ontario Hall, 30th ult. The Hall was crowded, the audience 
being one of the largest and most brilliant which ever assembled in tho 
building. The convocation was opened by the Rev. Principal Carman^ 
who, in doing so, explained the absence of Governor Howland, who had 
desired to be present, but was prevented by sickness, after which Domine 
salvum faCf an anthem composed by Prof. Crozier and conducted by him, 
was admirably sung by the ladies and gentlemen of the University, as- 
sisted by the Messrs. Crozier, Greaves, Davy and others. The Rev. 
Bishop Richardson then engaged in prayer, which waa ^oqnentiy 

|rtedeyed and d^vmHij Hoecred. Mr. B. S. ^^tl^gfan eowxamni^ fjl^ 
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eiei t M BB bj deiiTedng bis B. A. thetia on *'Cometary Astronomy/' in 
^ comae of whioh he gvre a most interetting history of comets of 
■fedent and modem times, and described the composition of these erratic 
celestial bodies and the orbits in which they move, and affirmed that 
pUnets are bnt comets in their perfected and settled state. The thesis 
excellently delivered and well received. In the same order of ex- 
Mr. C. M. Bice followed, his subject being "Classics in a Liberal 
Education. " The subject received full justice at the hands of Mr. 
BioSy whose excellent elocution and clear and forcible delivery 
mosiTed well-merited j^plause. At the conclusion of his exercise Mr. 
Biee, who iB about leaving the University, took an affectionate 
UsaeWfA of Md teachets and fellov^-ttudents. Mr. G. R. Cook 
deli^erad his Greek verse, CEnone, with commdndable taste. Mr. 
J. A. Oaamiaa then read his Latin verse, Zenubfa, with considerable 
flaeaey* Mr. D. C. Maeintyre read his composition of English 
pieee, Ae snbject bemg the Rebellion of 1B37, of which he treated at 
length, his view being extremely radical. His composition and its deU- 
very were received wi^ frequent applause by the students. We wotdd 
advise this young man before again attempting another rehash of Duns- 
eoBocbe's grievances, and William Lyon Mackenzie's life, to consult other 
aathnitftee. The eoo^Kmition was good enough, but the sentiment ex- 
eeedingly bad, with a heavy draft upon a very vivid imagination for 
facts. Mr. B. C. Clnte concluded the exercises by reading his £n^h 
verae " Jemsalem Destroyed,'' a composition of much merit, excellently 
delivered, and weQ deeerring of the applaose with which it was received. 
Thsn came ^e conferring of Degrees, the awarding of certificates of 
honeir, and ike distribntion of prizes won ; tbe Kev. Principal Carman, 
inea^ instance adding a few kind words of advice, which received Ire- 
^aent ^plaase, Admi^toion to Degrees. — M. A., — ^Gardinst, H. F. ; 
BL a , — ^Bice, C. M. ; Wiggins, E. S. Prizemen. — General proficiency. 
— ^McMahon, E., Previous ; Pabner, P. L., Matriculation. Physiology 
nd Zoology. — Cook, B., Physiology 2nd year ; Barkey, P«, Zoology* 
Sod year; Carman, J. A., Physiology, 1st year. Chemistry.—- Bice» C. 
M.V A^eoltnnd CSiemistry; Palmer, P. L., Chemistry^ Ist year. 
Rvaeh.— MeMahMi, £!., 2nd year; Cook, G. R.^ 1st yeiar. Enghsh, 
— WSeOb, J. P., 1st year; Crothers, T. W., Matriculation. Mathema- 
tiesL — ^Haslett, T. C, 1st year. Metaphysics. — ^Barkey, P., 2nd year. 
The Sills Prixe. — Madntyre, I). 0. Greek Verse. — Cook, G. R. Latin 
Terse. — Carman, J. A. English Verse. — Clute, R. C. At the conclu- 
naa of the programme. Profs. Crozier and Wright stepped forward 
ai^ pcesented Hon. J. S. McDonald, for Governor Howland, with a 
banfeiM copy of the antiiem J}omime Bahmm Fae^ engraved upon tinted 
card board and covered witii magenta eolonred silk. In reply, Hon. 
J. S. IfCeDoiiald tiumked the gentlemen on behalf of the Governor, whose 
tSb ae ute was dne to sadden sickness. Little did ho think, when voting for 
^vilig University powers to the Belleville Seminary, that he should 
see so many and so worthy Prize and Honor men as he had seen that 
day, odA so well advanced in all the various branches of learning. 
For himself, he had not graduated from a seat of learning like this, but 
ham a Grammar School, where he had heen sent from a Common School, 
where he did chores for three hours before and three hours after school. 
Still no one felt more the necessity of the higher branches of education 
Jim he did. Teachers of Common Schools, in the days when he 
was young, had a salary of £2 Is. 4d, to receive which they had to 
t^ke two tmstees with them, and often travel from thirty to 
forty miles ; < and it often haj^ned that the two trustees and the 
teacher got on a spree and not only spent the salary, but had to 
give a note to the hotel keeper for their horses to go home with. 
Bat fldnoe then, under the able administration of the Nestor of the 
pnaaat admirable School system, Dr. Ryerson, great changes had been 
^Frt ifgfA What the TJnivendty was to the Grammar School of the 
pieteat day, the Grammar School liow was to the Grammar School of 
hii yonth. In fa(^, Common Schools of the present time were superior 
to what Gianmisr Schools were when he was a boy. Look at the Kormal 
School, kk TeitMrtei wkosa gMmtw wen doing Moh ^xmU^qI work 



throughout the land. And he was happy to say that graduates of 
Albert University were also filling prominent positions in the Grammar 
Schools in Ontario. He would relate an anecdote of a yomig stndenip 
who was crossing the Penobscot, who asked the ferry-man in whose boat 
he was, if he had studied the languages, and on his answering no, said 
he had lost a third of his life, and again if he had learned metaphysics. 
The answer was again no; ''then,*' said the student, " two-thirds of 
your life are gone. " With that they struck a rock, and the ferry-man 
asked the student if he could swim, and the answer was no. " Then all 
your life is gone," said the ferry- man, and so it proved. He related thia 
merely to show that those who were uuf ortnnate enough not to have 
attained to the -higher branches of education, were yet not to be sneeaed 
at. Any young man of abiUty in this free country onght riie to th6 
highest position in the gift of the crown, even to that of Chief Justiee. 
The Rev. Principal, in his address to Mr. Bice, had advised that yoang 
gentleman to abandon the law and take to farming. Now he him^ 
self had served in a store in all the grades as clerk and shopman ; 
but the law was yet the most honest profession ; and to any young 
man of good ability and perseverence, a brilliant career was open* 
The law, in fact, was the noblest profession in the land, except that 
of the ministry. Should Mr. Bico, however, turn farmer, he should 
be very glad, in company with the Principal, to pay him a visit, when 
he hoped to find him with a wife, an article which he would advise all 
young men to get, and as to selection, they need not look further than 
the brillisnt galaxy of beauty around them. He had heen kt many a 
place in Ontario, but never had he seen so many lovely oottntenaaesa 
before him at oxie time. He wasnotaceustomedtoraddiesskigleanMd' 
assemblies stu^ as this ; b6in'g aoeufAomed to anether arena, m i l w e 
he had sometiiing to fight, bnt herft there was ne^mg t6 roaM lte« 
The hon. gentlemto concluded a Tery interesting vpetdt amid l<Mid 
applanse. 

Rev. Joseph Wild then came forward and announced that their dis- 
tinguished visitor now offered a prize of $100 to be given at their 
next Annual Convocation to the student showing the best general pf6« 
ficiency. The statement was received with hearty applause by the 
audience. Bishop Richardson said he had studied Canadian history, 
and had marked the course of their illostrious visitor, who had always 
demanded reasonable reforms^ and had always, daring his parliameii- 
tary eareer, recorded his vote on the side of Ubendity attid progress^ 
Air the establishment ei the college with University powers, tlw ex- 
periment had been looked upon as a doubtful ome by many good 
men ; but hard and earnest work made it a great sitccess, aadit now 
stood among the first educational institutions in the land. He h<^>ed 
it would hereafter prove a blessing. Before concluding he wonld move 
a vote of thanks to Hon. J. S. Macdonald, for his liberality and his 
present visit. The resolution was briefly seconded by Hon. Lewis 
Walbridge, and carried by acclamation. Hon. J. S* Macdonald re- 
turned thanks for the resolution. The proceedings were then brought 
to a close by ringing the National Anthem, and benedietien by the 
Bishop.— ^e(^evU(e InUUigencer. 

— Up FIB Cakada CojjUBeii.— The asmua distribution of pvizas to i^ 
successful pupils at the recent summer ex«minati<Mi in Upper Canada G<d< 
lege, took place this year as usoaL The visitors examined with pleasure a 
large number of fine paintings and drawings, the work of the pupils, yA^ are 
under the careful instruction of Mr. Baigant, the drawing-master ; and the 
pupils and master wtte descorVedly praised for the very nice specimens which 
were on exhibition. Principal Cookbum presented the prizes, the list of 
which is as follows : — 1st. His Excellency the Lieutenant-Grovemor's prise^ 
Bruce, J., and Cameron, J. C, osq, 2nd. The classical— -Bruce, J. 3rd 
The mathematical— Dawson, A. 4th. The modem langoages—Bruoe, J. 
Granunar— Awarded for the best knowledge of the Grammars taught in the 
various Forms : English, Latin, French— Greek and German being optional* 
Open to {whole College, Bruce, J., Dawson, A., ceq. Open to V. Foim-<- 
EUiott, J. W. Open to IV. Formr-Biggar, W. % Open to IIL Form, 
Div. B.— Wedd, W. Open to IIL Foim, Div. A.— Cleary, W. Open to 
iL iMsi DfT. B.-^W«Mi,/. Opaa ts H> VMb, S*v« Ai-^Adas, W* 
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Open to I. Form, Dlr. B.— WilliamB, A. Open to L Form, Div. A. — ^Wedd, 
J. G. MaUiemAtics — Open to Form V. and all below — Hantone, L. Open 
to IV. Form and all below— Biggar, W. H. Open to III. Form and all 
below — McTaggart, £. W. Writing, Book-keeping and Arithmetic —Eng- 
lish Department — Craickflhank, E. English Department, Form III. — lat, 
Inglis, R. M., DiT. B. English Department, Form III.— 2nd. Cleary, W., 
Dir. A. III. Form— Writing— P. N. Thompson. II. Form— Writing— E. 
Scatcherd. I. Form — ^Writing — E. W. Hunter. English Composition.— 
VI. Form - Cameron, J. C. V. Ferm- Snider, D. IV. Form— Fletcher, 
W. A. III. Form, Div. B.— Wedd, W. III. Form -Div. A.— Hebn, C. 
J. II. Form, Div. B.— Leonard, C. II. Form, Div. A. — ^Dickinson, W. 
College Prizes— Drawing in Chalk— Pattersbn, A D. Drawing in Pencil — 
Hodgins, F. E. Painting— Treadwell, F. M. Fencing— Gouinlock, Q' 
GTmnastics— 1. Open to whole College— Wood, S. 2. Open to boys 
below 15 years of age— Wood, E. 3. Open to Ist Form— Wood, S. 
College Boarding House— Grood Conduct— Senior Division— Sprunt, J. 
D., Ryley, G. Junior Division — Thompson, P., Nanton, H. Col- 
lego Exhibitions— V. Form- Ist. EUiott, J. W. ; 2nd. Luke, A ; 
3rd. Harstone, L. ; 4th. Paterson, D. S. IV. Form— 1st. Langton, 
W. A.; 2nd. Fletcher, W. A; 3rd. Hodgins, F.E.; 4th. Richardson, B. 
These exhibitions are open to the whole Province, and the examinations are 
conducted entirely by gentlemen unconnected with the CoUege. Principal 
Cockbum, in speaking of the large addition now being made to the boarding 
house, said that during the whole session, from the day of opening 
to the day of closing, every available comer had been filled, and still there 
had not been room enough to meet the ever increasing demand for aceom- 
modation within its walls. So groat was this desire on the part of parents; 
that their sons should enjoy, as far as possible, the benefit of college super- 
vision that the authorities had been compelled to provide temporary accom- 
modation in three different houses until the present handsome addition to the 
college boarding house should be completed next September, when he hoped 
to find room for all from the various parts of the Province. He then refer- 
red to the provision made for healthy training and physical development, by 
the erection of the largest gymnasium in the Dominion, equipped with all 
the modem appliances. Also of the newly completed ball court, and of four 
large bowling alleys, which he hoped would provide the means of health and 
recreation, and thus materially diminish the temptations which idleness and 
listlessness present. The Principal then wont on to remark that with in- 
creased numbers must come increased aid ; and that aecordingly due provis- 
ion will be made, by which all the pupils resident in the boarding-house will 
enjoy the benefit of careful and judicious supervision of their evening and 
morning studies preparatory to the college lesson— such aid, in fact, as will 
incite and enable a boy to learn for himself, and thus early to train himself 
to habits of self-reliance. He next referred to the faot that no pupils from 
the grammar schools had come up this year to contest the scholarships so 
freely offered to aU, and now tenable in the various grammar schools. But 
the Province, as against Toronto, had carried off no mean proportion of the 
college laurels. For wliile the college exhibitions ass taken by College boys, 
it is worthy of notice that all the four exhibitions in the fifth form, and the 
first exhibition in the fourth form, are carried off by pupils whose parents 
do not reside in Toronto — the first exhibition in the fourth form being gain- 
ed by J. W. Elliott, who, in one year, had not only passed through two 
forms, but had, at the end of the year, actually come out head of the form to 
which he had been promoted, and had thus reflected no mean honour on Ken- 
tucky, his fatherland. The Principal, in bestowing the highest honours of 
the CoU^e — the Lieuterant-Grovemor*s prize — upon J. C. Cameron, who 
divided the honour equally with J. Bruce, who did not appear, paid a well- 
merited tribute to his father. Rev. J. Cameron, M.A, headmaster of Drum- 
mondville Grammar School, who, he stated, had sent forth a perfect galaxy 
of talent from that school, and had now crowned his well-earned labours in 
the noble position achieved this day by his son, whose energy, perseverance 
and attainments reflected the highest credit upon his early training. In the 
University of Toronto, the former pupils of the Upper Canada College hare 
amply sustained the credit of their Alma Mater. For in the Faculty of 
Medicine, they carried off the Starr Gold Medal, and three silver medals ; 
and in the Faculty of Arts, the gold medal in Classics, and two silver medals. 
Of Scholarships awarded in the Faculty of Medicine, Zimmerman again car- 
ried off the one for his y^r with first-class honours in every subject. In the 
Faculty of Arts, out of thirty-four scholarships awarded, the Upper Canada 
CoUege gained fifteen, three of which were First Profidency Scholarships in 



the first, second and third years respectively. It is worthy of note that J. 
F. Fletcher again carried off a treble scholarship, while his brother, and 
Wightman, and Fotheringham and Wallace each secured a double. Such 
feats of scholarship were worthy of the highest commendation, and proved 
the thoroughness of the College training. Moreover, if we reckon the thir- 
teen first-class honours, and the scholarships gained by former ooUege boys 
at matriculation, we find no less than 67 first-classes have been awarded to 
them this session, besides two gold and five silver medals, and twenty scho- 
larships, representing in mere money value upwards of $2,000 in prize money. 
Three hundred and twelve boys had attended college since September 1st. 
The classes had accordingly been lai^ge, and the duties correspondingly labo- 
rious. The Principal hoped to secure additional aid to meet the growing de~ 
mand, and he hoped at an early day to see greater provision made for instmc* 
tion in modem lan^^nages, and an addition made to the college building to 
meet the demands of tne age for scientific culture. The Principal then ex- 
pressed his sincere regret that Mr. Martlano; who has for the last seven 
vears presided as resident master of the Upper Canada College boarding- 
house, had found it necessary to sever a connection which has been of inou- 
culable benefit to the CoUege and to the Province in ^neral. It was icrati- 

O' ' , however, to know that Mr. Martland stiU retamed his mastership in 
oUege. 

•IX. §tvsivtmnUl ^otim. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISTES. 

Application baring been frequently made to the Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
risable to insert the following information on the subject. 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
red per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thifty per cent, less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books pubUshed in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Ejiowledge, and by the London £eli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (l e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large re%ious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and M|fhodi8ts, and from the various ex- 
tensive publuhers in Britain and the United States, but the 
ist would be two extensive to publish sepamtely. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 

Being the First Book of Lessons in object form, in thirty- 
three sheets (By post, postage paid, $1) Price $0 75 

'* 1 76 

2 76 

3 50 

4 50 



(( 



li 



Mounted on 17 sheets of thin cardboard *' 

Mounted on 17 sheets of stiff cardbcmrd, varnished 
Mounted on 33 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished 
Mounted on 33 sheets superior cardboard, varnished 

PRE PAYMENT OP POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-paid hy 
the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superinten- 
dents and Teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 

HrMiu, Ron & Oo., Prxbtbrb, 86 & S8 Krae Br. WksTi ToBoim. 
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ONTAEIO TEACtiERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The President's Address. 
Before giving an aocount of the proceedings of the Convention 
proper, we insert, in the first place, the eloquent address to 
the Association of the President, Rev. Dr. Nellea, of Coboiii;g, 
and also of the Eev. E. H. Dcwart of this city. Dr. Nelles 
said ; — 

Utility of these Associations. 

Ak ire are again assembled in our Annual Convention, 
permit me to open my remarks with a reference to the utility 
of snch gatherings. It is a question with some whether they 
are really of muuh service. That must largely depend on the 
way in which they are conducted. If, however, we fail in 
effecting any great good, I tnist we shall do no harm, wliich is 
more than can be said of some other assemblies. Even Parlia- 
ments are not always harmless, and whether doing good or 
evil, tax the people pretty heavily for their labours. Confer- 
enees. Synods, and CEcumenical Councils sometimes talk non- 
sense, and of late have almost seemed inclined to try how great 
a weight of absurdity the religious faculty will bear. Let us 
be encouraged ; whatever we do or say, we shall scarcely reach 
ihe abyss of folly attained by certain Cardinals and Bishops. 
Should these discussions not happen to shed any marvellous 
light, they will at least impose no taxes, fulminate no anathe- 
mas, and deluge no fields with blood. It is vacation with us, 
and if we choose to amuse ourselves irith lectures, addresses, 
and debates pertaining tn our profession, we shall perhaps 
return to our homes somewhat better prepared for the toil of 
the sehoolroom. But we have a higher aim, and in due time 
shall effect something more than recreation. Nearly every year 
our Legislatura maket an attempt at school legislation, and it 



seldom happens that there ia not ruom for luuro lighto ercu after 
the best exertions of all parties. There is commonly much 
writing in the newspapers, there are long debates in "the 
House," there are squabbles in committee, there are petitions 
and counter petitions, there are meetings of the cabinet, and 
suggestions irom the venerable Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and sometimes with no other result than a general bewil- 
derment of the legislators, and a withdrawal of " the bill" It 
is reasonable to suppose that an interchange of views among 
the teachers of the land may lielp on the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion, on which after all the success of 
our system of public instruction must mainly depend. I wel- 
come you, therefore, teachers of Ontario, to this your customary 
gathering, and exhort you to an earnest and thoughtfiil inves- 
tigation of the principles, methods and results of the noble 
calling in which you are engaged. 

Early Sphbai) of Education in Oktario. 
In our last Convention, there was nothing to mar the har- 
mony of our proceedings, and I tmst we shall have on this 
occasion the same courtesy and order, the same willingness to 
communicate and receive information. The people of Canada, 
and especially of Ontario, may congratulate themselves that 
they begin their national career under a good system of popular 
education. In most countries, it has been otherwise. Even 
England herself, in so many ways the foremost among the 
nations, presents to us to-day, after a history of a thousand 
years, the melancholy picture of a great people imable to agree 
upon anything like a uiuform and efficient scheme of common 
school training. With some European nations it is not quite 
so bad, but no people ever began its history under circumstances 
so auspicious in this respect as our own community. Here the 
schoolmaster is early in the field, pre-occupying the ground, 
leading the van, and preparing the way for all other agencies 
of a true civilization : elsewhere he has commonly come in at 
first as the helper of a favoured few, and only tardily and under 
many impediments has found access to the multitude. 

HiNDERANCES TO THE DIFFUSION OF EdTJCATTON IN EUROPE. 
Paul, speaking of his intended visit to the Komans, tells 
them that though he "oftentimes purposed to come unto them 
he had been let hitherto." So & long time stood the school- 
master looking wistfully at the neglected masses of the old 
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world, but was hindered, and to a large extent ia stiU hindered, 
from di£fu8ing the sweet and precious gospel of knowledge. Hin- 
dered by ages of violence and barbarism ; hindered by devastating 
and wicKed wars waged at the beck of some Alexander or Napoleon; 
bindex«d by ecclesiastical crotchets, and still worse ecclesiastical 
craeltieB ; hindered by the so-called unity of the church where she 
has been one, and by the jealousies of the war fragments where she 
has been divided ; hindered by ignorance of the laws of political 
economy, leaving thousands needlessly to wear away their weary 
da3rB in striving to live by bread alone, and not able to live by that; 
hindered by the pedantries of a false learning, and by the subtleties 
of a barren philosophy ; hindered by tho fastidiousness and selfish 
isolation of the higher classes ; hindered by the improvidence' and 
sensuality of the lower. In this, as in many other cases, the effect 
becomes again a cause, and runs on with an ever accumulating 
force. I do not lose sight of the brighter asijects of European 
invilissation, nor forget the grand old work of science, literature and 
art. The far-off mountain jieaks glitter in the sunlight, but only 
the more dreary seems the darkness of the valley below. The 

iUMB«e of Hitoon, Nawton And SUiniluMpearA, ara anough to show 
what a wealth of intellect belongs to the Saxon i-ace, but remind us 
also, how many a ^* Milton, pregnant with celestial fire," bom amid 
the struggling poor, has waited in vain for some favouring breeze 
to kindle his genius into life, and has carried at last into another 
world the dormant faculties intended to illumine the darkness of 
this. Few educated persons feel that they have made the most of 
their powers. There are many palpable blunders, much waste of 
opportunity, many slumbering enexgies, and often a bitter sense of 
failure. If nations had souls, and could be awakened to an indivi- 
dual consciousness, how sad would be their knowledge of what they 
are as compared with what they might have been ! How like rain 
would fall their scalding tears over their neglected gifts, their 
wasted years and their forsaken offspring capable of the highest 
n>iritual life, but doomed to herd *' like dumb driven cattle,'' 
though with a sense of misery that dumb cattle can never know. 
Such tears wept Jesus of Nazareth over Jerusalem, but we fail to 
realize how, through the long centuries, there has been room for 
similar lamentations over London, Dublin, Paris, nay, all the great 
dties of the globe. It is a terrible mistake to suppose that the 
degradation of the common people tells upon them alone. All the 
parts of a nation are members one of another. The filth of the 
novel sends a plague to the palace, and the ignorance of the masses 
reacts more or less upon the entire life of the people. The neglect- 
ed classes become also the dangerous classes, and furnish material 
for the work of the demagogue, the tyrant, and the religious im- 
poster. Let education become universal, and descend as an heir- 
loom from one age to another, and there will ere long grow up an 
enlightened public opinion, capable of holding in check the mad 
ambition of kings, the schemes of mercenary politicians, and the 
folly of those who retard Christianity by mingling with it dogmas 
of their own invention. 

Aids in cub Effoets to Diffuse Eduoation. 

There is much yet to do, far more than is generally supposed, to 
perfect and extend the educational system established in this coun- 
try, but having the advantage of an early introduction and a gen- 
eral approval, it will not be easily displaced or rendered inoperative. 
For along with the schools which we have provided for the people, 
we have extraordinary helps and resources inherited by us from our 
forefathers. We in a manner combine the advants4y^s of youth 
with the accumiilations of time. We have not like other nations bo 
wait for the slow developement of language ; we speak already a 
tongue matured by the lapse of ages and enriched by spoil gathered 
from all languages of the earth. We have not to grope blindly for 
models of eloquence, of story or of song ; Chatham and Burke, 
Macaulay and Gibbon, Bums and Dry den, Milton, Tennyson and 
Shakespeare are all our own. We have not to work out by a series ol 
painful experiments the first problems of constitutional government ; 
the parliamentary and judicial history lies spread out before us, with 
its precedents, its waruingB, its iiuipiriiig examples. Tho military 
glory of Britain will make us strong, her battles teach us how to do 
or die. The mother country having planted us, enriched us, and 
seen us shoot up into bloom is supposed by some to be about to 
leave us alone to struggle with the storm. We would fain postpone 
the hour of abandonment, but if it must come we doubt not that 
we shall be able to live, sending our roots still deeper into the soil 
and our branches yet further to the sky. Nor need we altogether 
dej^ore the slow influx of European population to our shores. 
Gould we use the tyx)e we might indeed pray for a large immigra- 
tion, but often the classes that come are the classes we could best 
spare. This at least we shall gain by the delay — a better oppor- 
tunity to lay in our own way unencumbered by violent mobs or evil 
traditionsj the safe and sound basis of national we.il. Let us not 



forget that it is from this foreign element and its medieval supersti- 
tions that has come the cliief danger to otir common schools, and 
which even threatens the school system of the neighbouring repub- 
lic. Much as we have been harassed by a section of this foreign 
population in the recent villainous attempts of Fenian hordes, there 
are events transpiring constantly in the United States sufficient to 
show that it is far better to meet these miscreants on the border as 
foes than to harbour them among us as citizens and friends. May 
all such emigrants continue to find a settlement in the great repub- 
lic until we shall have reared a rational generation ci^ble of out- 
numbering and controlling them. Then when our educational in- 
stitutions are well established in the hearts of the people, and the 
country is pervaded by the leaven of a Protestant Christianity, we 
shall less fear '' the blind hysterics of the Celt," and welcome more 
largely the ignorant and degraded of all lands-- 

'* Nor heed the skeptic^s punv hands 
While near the Bcnool the cnurch'Spire stands. 
Nor fear the blinded bigot's rule 
While near the church-spire stands the schooL" 

Needs foa Watghfulvess to keep dowit Iokoilakck. 

But let us remember that Canada has no exception from weeds of 
native growth. No patron saint has given us perpetual security 
from vermin. Both country and town will breed their respective 
evils. It is only by unceasing vigilance and well-coDsidered efforts 
that we shall keep down the growing heathenism. It is for the 
state so to shape her educational measures that there may be no ex- 
emption or exclusion from the common enlightenment. Beligions 
agency must for many reasons be left to voluntary endeavours, but 
as regards the common school, I, for one, hesitate not to accept, 
when necessary, the principle of compulsion. We reoogniee the 
rights of the parent, but we recognise also his duties ; and we re- 
cognise in no one, whether parent, priest or potentate, the preroga- 
tives of arbitrary power. No government hesitates to interfere 
with these imaginary rights. As the parent may be restrained from 
inflicting bodily torture upon his child, as the husband is compelled 
to share his property with his wife, as the citizen is compelled to 
contribute to the maintenance of public order, so also should the 
parent be compelled, when necessary, to give his child the elemen- 
tarv training provided by the state. Of course there are difficulties 
and objections, but these are more than counter-balanced by the 
evils of ignorance. There is to be considered not merely the in- 
terests of the child but of the community ; and not only for to-dav 
but for generations to come. It is the cumulative power o£ bvlcd. 
evils that we have to dread. The stream may be small 
at first and disregarded, but it will gather volume as it ' 
goes, until at length it will sweep on with a defiant and 
desolating flood. We miut aim from the first at a national 
system, which means not merely schools open to all, but pervice- 
able to all. We must keep to it as a political creed that no one 
has a right to be grossly ignorant, that no one in Canada has occa- 
sion to be so. Really the world has so long gazed on the pictiire of 
a degraded himianity that the result of human folly is almost mis- 
taken for a law of God. But why should the darker aspects of 
European society form a part of our young ideal 7 Providence has 
given us a new world for a new and better order of things. We 
hope for forms of civilization that sliall outdo the past, if not in the 
way of special excellence, and the elevation of particular claases, at 
least in the way of a wider diffusion among all classes of the bene- 
ats intended for alL We hope that it is possible to have nations 
Christian in a better sense than any are now so ; that it is poeaible 
so to organise society that homeless children and ruined women 
shall no more bo numbered by hundreds of thousands ; nay, that it 
is possible to have nations without paupers, without heathen, with- 
out brothels, without tyrants, and without wars. (Applause.) I- 
scem to hear as I pass along the voice of the scoffer deriding all this 
as a dream. But I believe in dreams, and also in visions. The 
dreams of our better nature are prophecies, and many such a pro- 
phecy of olden time is embodied in the history of to-day. Faith 
and hope are truer guides tlian skepticism or despair. '' All des- 
pair," Bays Bacon, *' is a reproaching of the Deity." Despair of 
human progress is eminently so, and a reproaching of the Holy 
Scriptures in particular. If we believe in a millennium let ua not 
divest it of reality, or doubt of there being a road toward it. When 
it comes it must "give oiu: faith the life of fact," 

"And better than we dare to hope 
With Heaven's compassion make our longings poor**' 

What Should a Child Lbajbn ? 

Adverting to topics somewhat more immediately within our reach, 
I find few of more importance than the question of what the chiljl 
ihould learn, and what the instructor should teach. A rational 
answer is not to be expected from the pupil, often not from tiie pa- 
rent, and sometimes not even from the teacher. It is certainly a 
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^pestkni always open for recoindderaiion, and to be answered in the 
light of adTsaotng Bcienoe. Studies once useful become obsolete; 
aladies useful to one are valueless or hurtful to another. Old sci- 
" «iMea sra extended, ramified and changed in their relations ; new 
MiaiKM are- bom. * Very often a score of subjects will clamour for 
adnussion when only two or three can be mastered. Subdivision of 
Moor is indispensable, and yet, unless judiciously made, becomes 
itself an evil. General discipline is to be secured, as well as special 
esoeHence. A famous German scholar, having devoted his life to 
^«^dy- <>f Greek grammar, lamented when dying that he had not 
- ViMiii tcted Ida attcfntion to the dative case! This, I fear, would 
^hftMUy do fdr Canada; and yet the principle is a sound one when 
liMitiy apj^lied. It is not known whether Methuselah ever went to 
Aimool, butr if he were living in our day he would need a longer life 
to vaaatttr the whole eurriculum of learning. To some, it may seem 
•••y to €boid& what to teach, at least in the common and grammar 
MTOols, iFutthe view we take of university education must more or 
less affect the course of training all the way down to the cradle, and 
botb highM> iMd lower education will take their shape from the 
^iiMdaofmy of- the time. The practical teachers of the country may 
*ot IM Am beat j«idgea in this matter, but they will be when teach- 
«ii^ai»raiiBod to thmr proper status, and adequately qualified for 
Ukflirwork. 

How i2ri> What aBouLi> tbb IxstEirdios Tbjioh. 

The question, What to teach, complicates with the question, how 
totJfeatoh. If time be- wasted and power lost by a bad method, of 
"taacliing^ there will, of course, be so much less iroom for range and 
variety of subjects. " Geography," says Burke, * * though an earth- 
ly subject, is a heavenly study," and yet 1 have known boys S6 
tamght Ge^Dgraphy as to waste time enough for the acquisition of a 



flaying that **the study of language 
dry tot.** Spelling is a grand problem, and about as hard to solve 
aa the pacification of Ireland. If I could despair at all of the mil-- 
lennium, it wocdd be from the present anomalous and thorny mode 
of spelling the English language. It is a dii^^prace to all who do not 
believe in works of supererogation. Could we get our orthography 
simplified and purged of its superfluous mateiisQ, something would 
be added to the years, and much to the happiness of children, not 
to speak of older people, and especially of foreigners. Some seem 
to regard our present orthography as a part of the essence of our 
litein^nare, fixed as it were by a law of nature, like gravitation or 
the ciicalation of the blood. Such persons should read some of the 
standard authors in their original form. They need not go fiurther 
l»A than Shakespeare or Hooker. It seems from evidence in Par- 
liamentary oommittees that even Cambridge professors have not yet 
learned to spell ; all things considered, it is not to be wondered at. 
I have no persoxial interest in this matter, being a capital speller 
myself, nor have I any scheme to propose, but if anythig ever should 
open the way to an orthographical reformation, let us help on the 
raange. EngUsh grammar, of course, is one of the leading branches 
of early education, and yet a year or two is often wasted by teach- 
ing grammar in the wrong way and at the wrong time. The practi- 
ealpart of grammar is best learned by imitation. Let boys and 
girls hear only correct and elegant speech, and they will as nat\ir- 
ally speak wiw accuracy and grace as in the other way. The ab- 
stract and theoretical part of grammar should be postponed till the 
lacoltieB of abstract thought have come into play. Latin or Greek 
gpummar is in some respects better adapted to an early age than 
English grammar. I once visited a common school, in wMch the 
teacher was examining pupils, from 9 to 12 vears old, in political eco- 
nomy ! Shades of Adam Smith ! I mentally exclaimed, who would 
have looked for this ! It was torture even to listen to the poor 
Icktie mortals repeating with blind and mechanical reiteration the 
definitiKMis, distmctions and demonstrations of this perplexing sci- 
CBoe. I do not deny the possibility of presenting to the understand- 
ii^ of children some of the elementary notions of political economy, 
bat tiiere are soores of things which I would take up sooner, and 
espeoially if it has to be taught in the manner above described. I 
wish loos of time in such cases were the only evil. It is still a 
peaier injury to f^ive a child a habit of unreality, the habit of talk- 
ing without meaning, of depending simply on authority in matters 
of Bdence. Even religion is often in this way made a dead form, 
mad, the saUimest of all realities reduced to the shadow of a shade. 
I do not attempt here to prescribe the best course of elementary 
training. I aim only at hints, which may be pondered or followed 
up. In general terms, I may say that our schooling is, for the most 
part, too bookish, too abstract, and too remote from living realities. 
Civilisation, with all its advantages, has some drawbacks ; the want 
of eloaer contact with nature is one of them. 



Natttrb akd Object Tbaohiko. 

Much has been said of late of object lessons, and in this tT^ have 
a recognition of the evil, but only a very partial contoction of it. 
A great German author is said to have done most of his studying 
m the open air, along the streams and among the trees. It would 
be well if younger scholars could have more of tiiis privilege* Nature 
teaches us the true order. The observing powers are the first to 
come into activity. Children are all eye and ear. They love the 
flowers, the birds, the rocks and streams. Too soon we imprison 
them in the world of abstractions. Books must be learned, but 
early education should as much as possible deal with nature and 
the senses. One of the most famous and modem writers complains 
that with all his learning he was not taught at the proper time, 
and therefore will never know the characters and names of the 
common plants and animals of his country. It is useful to know 
the history of Greece and Rome, of Carthage, Egypt, the' Crusades 
and a hundred other thinffs, bu^j I suspect that much time is con- 
sumed over such matters that might better be given to things lM»arer 
home, and more fully within range of a child's comprehension. I 
may take botany for illustration. Few sciences are so well adapted 
to entertain, enrich or instruct the mind. Eminently suited to the 
child, it yet affords ample scope to the philosopher. It Extends 
over a wide field ; it affords endless variety, it furnishes Striking 
examples of the ** reign of law," and of a creative intelligence ; it 
bears a tlose relation to daily comfort, and it ofiers invaluable aid 
to the art of the physician. It challenges us in the grass on which 
we tread, and in the weeds that grow by the way, as weft ai'il^.the 
richer hues of the garden and the grand oaks of the forest, ^e 
Creator seems to summon us by fragrance and bdantras irell'as by 
the coarser utilities of life, to explore well this amazing khlj^m of 
the plants. And yet it is a study scarcely taught at all in itny of 
our schools high or low. It is supposed to be a nice amusontent for 
a girl at a boarding school, and that, of course, proves it unfit for 
any one else. He who has noted men in a witness-box at court 
knows that not one man in a hundred can observe what h^ sees or 
give an account of what he has handled. An American Indian has 
a better education in some important respects than a good many 
college graduates. Read Cooper's ** Pathfinder," and you will see 
what I mean, and be inclined to agree with me. You will, perhaps, 
say that the Indian's education is best for him ; our own for us. 
This is only true in part. We aU learn many things at school only 
to forget and sometimes to despise them afterwards. Beyond 
matters of book lore essential to us all, there is a wide margin where 
time and toil BJce wasted or employed to ill advantage. I am con* 
vinced, for one, that we need to give more prominence to the edu- 
cation of the eye, the ear, the hand, although it should be at the 
expense of some other branches of knowledge ; but more esx^edially 
that we should so follow the order of nature as to secure the best 
economy of time and power. It is melancholy to look back on tiie 
misdirected efforts of early years, to feel tliat the golden affluence 
of youth will return no more, and that in a sense beyond the mean* 
ing of the poet, " Our young affections run to waste, or water but 
the desert." 

The High Siandabd to which ▲ Teacher should Aspibb. 

These reflections bring me to notice the high standard to which 
the teacher should aspire. He must be competent not merely to 
teach theprescribed subjects, but also to judge of education as a 
whole. He is to be no mere hireling of trustees or parents, but a 
man who makes his calling an arduous and life-long study. He 
must know a great many things more than he is called upon to im- 
part in the schoolroom. His wider culture may often be utilised 
even in his humblest toil, but it will especially prepare him to speak 
with wisdom and authority upon the pressing educational questions 
of the day. It is not expected that all teachers will reach this 
point of intelligence, but this is the ideal at which all should aim, 
and to which many mav attain. How else is education to be im- 
proved 7 Experience shows that the mass of men think little on 
the subject, and experience also shows that nothing, unless it be a 
bad syst<)m of religion, holds on with such grim conservatism as a 
bad system of education. I regret on many grounds the establish- 
ment in this country of separate schools, among others this one, 
that they will be less open to improvement. *' A habit or cere- 
mony," says Addison, 'Hhough never so ridiculous, which has taken 
sanctuary in the Church, sticks to it for ever." This is too true of 
the Church in particxilar of which he is speaking, and it is therefore 
the more to be deplored that education, which needs to be quick- 
ened by all the new light of the future, should be pledged before- 
hand to the blind worship of the past. I camiot approve of the 
proposition lately made in England to exclude all clergymen from 
the office of teacher, but clergymen, like other people, riiould keep 
pace with the times. It is doubtful if they will do this exospt 
through the action of educational and literary influences ' 
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which they have not absolute control. The teachers, therefore, 
should be the mouthpiece of no ecclesiastical system, but the agent 
and leader of advancing knowledge, moulding society as much as 
he is moulded by it. The great hinderance, I fear, to the teacher's 
highest qualiiication is found in the fact that teaching is too often 
taken up merely as a stepping stone to something else, and this 
again arises from the fact that teachers are so poorly paid. The 
t^ent and enterprise of the land will naturally be drawn into the 
most lucrative employments. 

Want of Bemuneration in the Profession. 

It is said that candidates for the Christian ministry diminish in 
number in proportion to the prosperity of other professions. Minis- 
ters claim to be impelled by higher considerations than worldly ad- 
vancement, yet human motives are seldom free from an earthly mix- 
tiire, and if this holds in so sacred a calling as that of a clergyman, 
much more may it be expected to operate elsewhere. Clergymen and 
teachers are of all classes the most inadequately remtmerated. As 
a rule they have scarcely enough for a decent living while engaged 
in active labor, and they have a stiU scantier prospect for the years 
of feebleness and decline. If my words here to-day will have any 
weight, I feel that I am pleading the cause of the children and 
society not less than of the teacher, in urging a more generous sup- 
port for those whose mission it is to lead the intellectual and mond 
life of the people. 

Beligioub Character of our Schools. 

I shall close these observations by touching upon a subject of the 
highest moment, but one which we are always in danger of neglect- 
ing, and which on this account, as well as from the so-called secular 
basis of our school system, it is the more necessary to bring again 
and again into view. I refer to religion. Distinctive theological 
teaching is of necessity excluded from our public schools as at pre- 
sent constituted. A Frenchman travelling in the United States, is 
said to have complained that he found two hundred religions and 
only one gravy ! This complaint is eminently characteristic, for 
Frenchmen think much of the sublime art of cookery, and not so 
much, I fear, of religion. A new religion has since been added to 
the American catalogue, though possibly no new gravy. Although, 
there may be in Canada somewhat less than two hundred religions, 
there are far too many to introduce into our public schools, which 
we are therefore obliged to make non-sectarian. But the danger is 
lest the exclusion of theological dogmas, as such, from our schools, 
should have the effect of disparaging religion in general estimation, 
and lead the teacher to consider himself as excused, if not positively 
debarred, from the entire field of moral and religious truth. The 
teacher would thus come to deal with his work as something barely 
and dryly intellectual. This would be a serious mistake, and inflict 
upon education a moral sterility to which even mixed schools need 
not be doomed. There is much that the teacher can do for the 
higher Lfe of his pupils without encroaching upon sectaiian pecu- 
liarities. We all believe in the love of God and the love of our 
neighbour. We all believe in a future life where it shall be well 
with the righteous and ill with the wicked. We all believe in the 
sacredness of justice, of veracity, of kindness, of purity, in a word, 
the manifold integrities and charities of life. The relation of these 
to the Gospel may be more fully explained in the Simday School, 
the family, and the pulpit, but their paramount importance should 
be inculcated, and their habit exerdse fostered everywhere. 

Editcation and Culture of the Conscience. 

If there be such a thing as public opinion, there must be a public 
opinion on moral questions, that is a public conscience. Now con- 
science, like other faculties, perhaps more than most faculties, 
admits of growth. It has a kind of national growth. Both its 
discriminating and its impulsive energy may be cultivated, as in 
the case of patriotism, the love of war, and other sentiments. This 
is forcibly shown in the his&ry of public opinion on slavery, usury, 
persecution, and other important questions. * ' Usury," says Lecky, 
** according to the unanimous teaching of the old theologians, con- 
sisted of any interest that was exacted by the lender from tJie bor- 
rower, solely as the price of the loan. Those who lent money at 
three per cent, were committing usury, quite as really as those who 
lent it at forty per C3nt." It is even mentioned by Dugald 
Stewart, as an evidence of the liberality and farsightedness of 
CiJvin, that he was among the first to break loose from erroneous 
notions on this subject, which had prevailed from the time of 
Aristotle. In Lower Canada, and other places, it is still thought 
wrong to allow interest beyond a certain figure, though the public 
conscience seems to oscillate as to the precise point where innocence 
ends and sin begins. From this and innumerable other examples, 
it is evident that there is a culture of the conscience on a large 
scale, and that the successive generations of men are fortunately 
not constrained merely to inherit and trfoumit the same monu 



ideas tmcorrected and unenlarged. In this, as in other fields, 
'* the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns." A 
new moral conception, although the novelty may arise only from 
the improved statement or application of a principle as old as the 
creation, will of times be to a community like *' another mom risen 
on mid-noon," and disclose a world of injustice or unkindness 
where heretofore all seemed conmiendable and fair. Loyal obedi- 
ence to the new and better view will perhaps set free some de- 
pressed class of society from disabilities and temptations which 
were dragging men to ruin as by a kind of necessity, and in a little 
time crown some long barren waste with an unexpected verdure. 
Alas, how many degraded classes are waiting in dumb soitow for 
this emancipation ! How many deserts waiting for this better 
moral tiUage ! It would be hard to say that our system of public 
schools has no part to play in this work. Paley is said to have 
complained (only in pleasantry, I trust) that *' he coiQd not afford 
to keep a conscience. ' Must the state too, and the state school, 
come down to this last stage of moral pauperism ? Nay rather let 
our public teachers believe that non-sectarianism in its severest 
construction has no such meaning as this, but still leaves a wide 
vocation open to them in giving to the young the purest and best 
moral conceptions, and in so enthroning them in the heart that no 
subsequent years shall wholly obliterate the early lessons. I shall 
perhaps be told that such moral teaching is not religion, or that, at 
least, it must seriously fall short of what is wanted. Let those who 
so feel ply with all diugence the other means within their reach to 
supply the defect. But high-toned morality is as necessary as dog- 
matic theology ; nay, rightly understood — so understood as to in- 
clude what we owe to God as well as to man — ^it is the practical end 
at which theology aims. It will be well if the teacher enforces the 
practical side of the Gospel as diligently and earnestly as the divine 
has been wont to enforce the theoretical and ecclesiasticaL Nor 
need the teacher wholly ignore, much less discountenance, the 
peculiar aids and sanctions of Christianity, though, as a man of 
sense and true catholicity (if these have not become incompatible), 
he will know where to draw the line between what fairly bdlongs to 
his province, and what must be left to other hands. 

Personal Power and Influence of the Teacher. 

One thing is certain, that whatever a teacher may or may not 
inculcate, he can never divest himself of a certain character and 
spirit in things moral and religious. Here, after all, is the chief 
point. Children have an immense capacity of imitation. The logic 
that convinces them is concrete logic ; the power that sways them 
is personal power. This is true of men ; it is doubly true of child- 
ren. Let the teacher then look well to his example, his manner, 
his general temper, in a word what we call the spirit of a man. 
And these must spring mainly from his moral and religious life. 
Consciously or unconsciously, every man must be what he is, by hia 
higher sympathies and his eternal hopes. Even inteUectual 
beauty is, in some mysterious way, watered from the Infinite Sea. 
''The doctrine of the human understanding and of tiie 
human will," says the father of modem philosophy, ''are like 
twins; for the purity of illumination, and the freedom of 
the will, began and fell together ; nor is there in the universe so 
intimate a sympathy as that betwixt truth and goodness. The 
more shame for men of learning, if in knowledge they are like the 
winged angels, but in affections like the crawling serpents, having 
their minds indeed like a mirror ; but a mirror foully spotted." 
The teachers' spirit wiU not only affect the fidelity of his labours, 
but will be caught by his pupils. It is therefore of the behest mo- 
ment that he should begin his influence over the young by becom- 
ing the right kind of man himself ; not indolent, or cold, or selfish, j 
or cruel, or grovelling, or irreverent, or prayerless. 

The Spirit in which a Teacher should Iiabour. 

A power from somewhere must so have stirred his better nature 
that the infinite worth and also the infinite perils of even a child'a 
life may come vividly home to him, and all the energies of his soul, 
not of his intellect alone, but of his intellect quickened by his heart 
and guided by his conscience, may be consecrated to his woriw. 
He must be able to feel that while nothing pays so poorly as teach- 
ing, nothing, on a higher calculation, pays so well. He must be 
able to " find in loss a gain to match," and regard the drudgery and 
weariness of the school room as the hard and prosy con<Stioni to 
results of inconceivable grandeur. He must overleap the passing 
hour, think of things that are not as though they were, and in the 
spirit of a great artist, as a sculptor or painter, toil for immortality, 
remembering, that when marble statues shall have crumbled into 
dust his workmanship shall still grow in living beauty, transfigured 
evermore in the light Elysian, 
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An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields iavested with purpureal gleams.' 
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Fliilosophy shifts and changes with the lapse of years, but the 
spirit which makes the patriarch, the apostle, the martyr, this lires 
on throu^ all time, the unity of the ages, the harmony of the 
worida. Let the teacher labour in the light and power of these 
higher aspiTations and impart them to his pupils. Teach them, in- 
deed, the wonders of science ; make them quick, discriminating, 
snd learned ; yet let it be reiterated again and again, while the 
world lasts, that knowledge is not wisdom, but only her handmaid, 
snd thai the great lesson for the child, as for the man, is to be brave, 
snd true, to be pure, gentle and self-sacrificing ; to work these 
virtues diligently and deeply into the habit of the soul, and to bring 
them out in the daUy life, after the manner of Him who has em- 
bodied for us in one and the same character, the true, the beautiful, 
snd the good. (Loud applause.) 

At the dose of the address, Mr. Scarlett moved a cordial vote of 
thanks to the learned President for his very able and interesting 
address. The motion was seconded by Mr. Waston and carried 
mianimously. Rev. Dr. Ryerson, by request, then briefly address- 
ed the convention. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 

The Rev. Mr. Dewart, of this city, also delivered the following 
address before the association. He said : 

It is with unaffected diffidence that I appear before you, to ad- 
drees the Teachers of this Association, met in their Annual Conven- 
tion. It was with some hesitation that I accepted the invitation of 
your secretarr ; and if a distant view of the task awakened appre- 
heiiflioi& and oistrust, I assure you these feelings have not dimmish- 
ed by fi«<iiTig myself in contact with the actual responsibilities of 
the occasion. 

DrmCTJLTY IN MAKING CHOICE OF A SUBJECT. 

I felt hesitation in attempting to address an audience of practical 
teachers, on the duties of their profession, lest, being no longer en- 
gaged in this work myself, I might appear to be binding heavier 
burdens on your shoulders than I would be willing to bear myself. 
We all know how very much easier it is to give good counsel to 
otherSy than to practise one's own advice. I felt embarrassed as to 
the selection of a subject. I thought if I should select a theme hav- 
ing special reference to your work as teachers, I might possibly find 
myself trying to enlighten you in questions which were better un- 
derstood by the scholars than by the teacher. On the other hand, 
if I should address you on some topic having no Bx>ecial application 
to yotix profession and work, I feared that my remarks miffht be 
less helpful to you, as teachers, than if they had greater ntness. 
For I cannot but feel that in speaking to this association, 
I am speaking to a representative audience — I am speaking 
through you to the pupils you instruct. And if 1 could only suc- 
ceed in saying anything to inspire your zeal, or to prompt 
you to cherish nobler and juster conceptions of the great 
work of training and furnishing immortal beings for the 
duties and emergencies of life, I would thus be reaching beyond 
you to the vast army of youthful minds whom it is your privilege to 
lead to the inexhaustible fountain of knowledge. But, believing 
that because you are teachers, you are not the less men and women, 
with hearts that respond to all that concerns humanity, I purpose, 
leaving professional themes for those of ampler experience than 
mine to occupy your attention with a few observations on some of 
** the tendencies of the times in which we live," in order that from 
the study of this subject we may derive some practical lessons for 
the better direction of our own lives. While ii is our privilege to 
study the lessons of history — ^to learn from the success and failure 
of those who have eone before us — and to gather inspiration to action 
from the contemplation of the future, it is especially our duty to 
take careful note of the present — to endeavour rightly to under- 
stand the circumstances, favourable and unfavourable, which sur- 
round us on this great battle-field, where we must either win the 
wreaths of an imperishable fame or suffer irretrievable defeat. As 
the mariner, who steers his venturous barque across the ocean, 
makes himself throughly.acquainted, not only with the reefs and 
shoals that lie along his way, but also with the prevailing winds 
snd currents, so it is our duty to study those tides and currents of 
human life — those forces that operate in society, helping or hinder- 
ing men, as they steer on to the goal of life. 

Spirit vx which wb should Work. 

We should not do our work blindly and mechanically, following 
rules the reasonableness or truth of which we have never seen, but 
with an intelligent appreciation of the difficulties to be overcome, 
snd the best methods and agencies by which success maybe gained. 
The times in which we live are difficult either to comprehend or 
describe. So complex, so contradictory, so rich in good and evil, 
so bright with hope and so dark with discouragement, that they 
exceed oomin^eheiision, and transcend description. 



The "GrOLDBN AOB," OR THE "GooD OlD TiMBS." 

One class of persons regard the present as the world's golden 
affe, and render a homage, little short of worship, to the progress 
of the nineteenth century. Another class wail out their sorrowful 
lament, because of the degeneracy of the times. They look baok 
with regret on conditions of society, that are rapidly vanishing. 
They are fully persuaded, that in almost every respect, the tendency 
of thinf^s is downward. They do not realize that there is more 
change m the eyes that look at Uiings, than in the things themselves. 
Both classes are mistaken, though neither are altogether wrong. 
The present condition of the world is the product and outgrowth of 
a great variety of causes that have operated in the past. A vast 
number of streams, rising in very different regions, have united to 
form the great river of modem life, on whose current we are all 
borne along. Among the legacies we inherit from the psst are 
things of very different value. Some things that are fitly repre- 
sented by '* gold, silver, and precious stones," and some by ^' wood, 
hay, and stubble." The great conflict between truth and falsehood, 
right and wrons, that has jarred along the ages, and finds a recog- 
nition in all the religious systems of the world, is still surging 
around us, and we are actors in the fateful strife. Yet despite the 
croakings of those who sing their ceaseless dirges over the departure 
of '^ the good old times," I believe the world moves, moves onward, 
upward, heavenward ; slowly but surely nearer to that time of 
which prophets have spoken and poets sung, where riffhteousness 
and truth shall gloriously triiimph over the wrongs and falsehood, 
that have so long bewildered and oppressed humanity. Those who 
live in the memories of the past, rather than in the throbbing 
energy of the present, tells us that there is far less simplicity and 
candour of duuracter — less restfulness and trust — and less reverence 
for superiors now, than in former times. All this may be true, 
and yet be no just cause of complaint against the times. Every 
condition of society has its advantages. The very worst has some 
redeeming features peculiar to it. But it is absurd and unreason- 
able to expect to retain certain advantages, when the conditions of 
life in which they had their existence have passed away. Tou 
cannot have the ermine robe of winter and the fruitful green of 
summer at the same time. You cannot have the grand old forest, 
with its leafy canopies, and the waving fields of the golden grain 
together. So neither can we have the credulity of ignorance, with 
its mental sloth, and the searching scrutiny and activity of intelli- 
gence. We cannot have the crouching homage of the broken- 
spirited slave and the manly independence of freedom. And it is 
as undesirable as it is impossible. The swallow's nest in the old 
house might be very picturesque ; but it should not prevent us 
pulling down the old ruin, to build the new and commodious home 
upon the old foundation. Feudalism and slavery developed many 
beautiful instances of fidelity on the part of the seri to his master ; 
but we would not keep men in bondage for these. Ambition, ex- 
travagance, and artificial manners are not f oimd in the primitive 
simpUcity and society of pioneer life ; but we would not forbid 
social progress on that account. The cultivated farm and commo- 
dious mansion are better than the wigwam and the forest. Ko state 
of life has so many charms and attractions as childhood ; yet per^ 
petual childhood would be an unspeakable calamity. So the world's 
manhood is better than its childhood. The stir and energy of 
modern intellectual life is better than the stolid credulity, which 
they have superseded. For we should not forget that "the good 
old times," so fondly cherished, were times of prevailing ignorance 
and gross superstition — times of intolerant bigotiy and inhuman 
persecution — times of unjust and oppressive tyranny, when the 
rights of manhood were denied. People speak of the past as they 
speak of the dead, mentioning only what is commendable ; and 
throwing the mantle of kindly furgetfulness over the suffering, 
ignorance and injustice, that found a genial home in the bosom of 
'' the good old times." With idl its faults, the present age is the 
best age the world has ever seen. The present day is the brightest 
day that has ever shed its lustre upon our race. There never was 
so much light in the world as now. There never was so much 
liberality and charity. There never was so pervasive a sympathy 
with the various forms of human want and suffering ; and never 
such noble and self-denying efforts to remove them as now. There 
never was as much liberty of thought and civil liberty ; and human 
intelligence was never so constantly and successfully applied to the 
promotion of human well-being, physically, intellectually and mor- 
ally, as now. I freely grant that the picture is not without its 
dark shades, which may discourage and perplex. It has been fitly 
said, " It is dark with threatening, and bright with promise. It is 
like the autumn momin((, that breaks amid wild and lurid clouds ; 
yet through these lowering clouds there darts, at times, such glori- 
ous beams from the invisible sun, that we are held in pah>itating 
suspense, uncertain whether the day will issue in storm and terror; 
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or whether, after a few £tf al blasts, the ^loom will roll away from 
the heavens, leaving the sky more pure than ever, and the land- 
■cape beneath it bright and peaceful. ' For my own part, I believe 
that it is only the morning of the world's day. The sun of liberty 
and righteousness shall rise higher and higher, quickening the 
barrennecs of earth into life and fruitfulness, before tne harvest 
time comes, when the angel reapers shall gamer the f niits of earth 
in the gamers of heaven. Let us brieiOly glance at a few of the 
tendencies of the times in which we live. ^ 

The Pebsbnt Educational Tendkncies of the Times. 

JVnt— The present day is distinguished by a general difiusion of 
inteUigenoe, which has awakened a spirit of intense enquiry in every 
department of Imowledge. The schoolmaster and the missionary 
are abroad. The Press is scattering the thick fogs of ignorance — 
reflecting the light of heaven upon the darkest spheres of human 
existence. With this diffusion of light has come a quickening and 
intensifying of intellectual life. The slumber of centuries is broken. 
Besearches after truth are prosecuted with untiring ^eal ; and yet 
■peculation far outstrips research. Not only does the world visibly 
move, but it moves with greater rapidity than ever before. Events 
which used to occupy a century are crowded into a year. *^ Revo- 
lutions and wars hardly cast their shadows before them, till they 
are upon us ; reminding us of those sudden squalls at sea, which 
the mariner just discerns darkening in the distance, and then, 
before he can reef his sails, th^ are Lashing into fury the waves on 
which his vessel is gliding." Though it may not be free from its 
attendant evils, I luul this diffusion of knowledge, and the spirit of 
enquiry which it evokes, as one of the mighty forces that are lifting 
the world up to a higher plane of existence. Far better the ques- 
tionings of doubt, than the unthinking credulity of superstition. 
Enquiry and examination must alwia^s precede intelligent belief. 
The highest faith is bom of doubt. The calmest rest succeeds the 
ioUful straggle. Yet this condition of things has its shadows. It 
creates a tendency to superficiality. There is a wider diffusion of 
knowledge ; but little thorough mastery of subjects. We dip into 
a great many subjects; but not very deeply mto any. '* These 
■h^ow draughts intoxicate the brain." Not that I would approve 
of the course uf the professor, who spent his whole life studying 
Greek nouns, and said, when he was dying, '* I meant well, but I 
undertook too much. I see now I should have confined myself to 
the dative case." As one of the shadows which bear witness to the 
existence of the light, we have a great deal of affectation of inteUi- 
genoe .and iudependenoe* Few thinos Ar» more contemptible than 
the shallow pretensions of concerted ignorance, treating opinions 
and arguments, which it never had the brains to comprehend, with 
■oomfnl disdain as old fogy notions that it has examined and cast 
away as unworthy of their regard. You all remember the fable of 
the Cfow, that when it saw an eagle swooping down and carrying 
away a lamb, made a sinular effort to carry off a large ram, and got 
entangled in the wool, and caught for his pains. Well, there is in 
our day a great deal of affectation of independence and intelligence, 
and contempt for old things because they are old. ** Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread." Where Ihe sum of our knowledge is 
■mall, the circle that bounds it and separates it from the unknown 
seems also small. But as the circle of our knowledge widens, the 
visible circle of the unknown and undiscovered that lies outside of 
what we know becomes proportionably enlarged, ** Hills peep o'er 
hills, and Alps on Alps arise," 

Devotion to the Stodt of Physical Soibncb. 

Steond — ^This nineteenth century has been characterized by an in- 
tense devotion to the study of physical science, which has been 
crowned by results so brilliant that they stand out as waymarks in 
the history of human progress. This application to the study of the 
material world has been rewarded by many valuable discoveries 
that have lightened labour, and promoted the safety and happiness 
of life. Yet, it cannot be denied, that because manv of the discov- 
eries of physical science are capable of being applied to acquire 
wealth, and for other causes, in many instances the importance of 
thia class of studies has been unduly magnified, and mental and 
moral science disparaged as misty speculations, from which no prac- 
tical residt can be expected. By many, the material is regarded as 
the real ; the intellectual and spiritual as the unreal. Now, I would 
not-in any degree depreciate the importance of the study of physi- 
cal science. Every department of this vast universe of God is wor- 
thy of our profound and intelligent regard. In geology, we trace 
the recor Is of past history, of vanished life. Chemistry takes us in- 
to the laboratory of the Creator, and reveals to us the workings of 
those mysterions forces that are the life of natiure. Astronomy un- 
▼eiis the mystic influences that control the vast systems of worlds 
which people the immensity of space around us. They all enlist 
our prof oond interest, because they unveil the hidings of a power 



and wisdom before which the most imperial human intellect is baffl's 
ed and amazed. I agree with Dickens, that the discoveciea of scit 
ence and the inventions of mechanical genius have no neceaaaiy.ten* 
dency to make us less spiritual and devout. Because we are swept 
along so rapidly by the power of steam, or because we can flash our 
thoughts to our distant friends by the electric telegra|di» we need 
not have the less sympathy for human suffering, or less faiUi in the. 
things that are unseen and etemaL I have no sympathy with thoee 
who look with distrust upon the revelations of science. But, jnat 
as vessels at sea nm up colours which they have no right to nnf url, 
there is a great deal that sails under the banners of science, which 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. A brief allusion to some 
of these may not be useless. It is imwarrantable to adopt direct 
palpable utility as the standard by which to estimate the value of 
scientific enquiry. The adoption of such a standard degrades the 
grandest creations of poetry, and the rarest productions of art ; and 
places Arkwright and Stephenson far above Bacon and Milton, 
There is a strong tendency in men who occupy all their time and 
thoughts with any one branch of knowledge, to become blind to the 
claims of other subjects of equal interest, and thus they destroy the 
harmony of truth. There are many illustrations of this among sci- 
entific men. Men of high scientific reputation, who have beicome 
so absorbed in physics that they cease to recognise the radical dis- 
tinction between inert matter and intelligent, index>endent mind ; 
and maintain that the same law of necessity by which matter obeys 
the forces that act upon it, equaUy controls the operations of the 
mind. It is neither philosophical nor right to speak of the disoover- 
ies of phvsical science as if in some way they had east light upon 
the problems of the world of mind, and superseded the higher law 
of conscience and the testimony of consciousness. And it is a still 
greater confusion of thought and language to speak, as many scien- 
tific teachers do, of the uniformity with which the forces of physic 
cal nature operate, as "laws" which we can either obey or disobeT^ 
and possessing penalties and obligations for men. If a man cliqib- 
ing a ladder misses his foot and f^ls, and breaks his leg^ they axf- 
he has broken a law of nature, and received the penalty^ I say. he 
has lost his balance, and obeyed the law of gravitation, and broken 
nothing but his leg. I object to all teaching, however pretentious, 
that assumes that the study of the world without is of greater value 
and interest than that of the world within us. That the mateiial 
world alone is entitled to be called *^ nature ;" and the knowledge of 
its properties alone to be called ''science," as if mind was not the 
greatest province of nature, and as if the knowledge of its powers 
and modes of operation was not the most profound science. Is the 
testimony of the rocks, or the plants, or even the human body it- 
self, more important than that of the regal mind, so richly endow- 
ed ? Can the inferior things of creation contain richer truths than 
the very highest forms of created intelli^nce ? We should never 
forget that it is because the material wond reveals the thoughts of 
an intelligent mind, that its study demands such profound regard. 
If we reject the idea of a governing intelligence, creating, control- 
ling and arranging the various forces of the material universe, they 
are bereft of their significance. If they exist for no purpose, if 
they are the visible expression of no thought, if they are directed 
by blind chance or necessity, the spell of their attraction is forever 
broken. It is an instru'ctive fact that though many objects around 
us are far more enduring than human life, yet the grandest objeote 
in the natural world are invested with an interest vastly greater 
than they would otherwise claim when they are associated with 
mental achievements, or facts in the history of human life. '' Tour- 
ists cross the world to visit Sinai, because there Moses stood, and 
talked face to face with God. Carmel's flowery slope ie sung, be- 
cause it was trodden by the feet of Elijah. What were the Alps, 
with all their grandeur, but for the names of Hannibal and Napo- 
leon ? The lochs and friths of Scotland were immortalized by Scott, 
and therefore the world goes to gaze upon them. Melrose Abbey 
is seen by moonlight, in the glamour of his poetry ; and the mist 
about Ben Lomond is the fairy- woven vail offecott's coronet." £ven 
the ocean appears invested with a loftier grandeur, when we think 
of it with Byron, ** ai a glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
glasses itself in the tempest." All proclaiming the same truth, that 
mind is grander than matter. 

Extension and Growth of Populab Fbexdom. 

Third — One of the most remarkable and significant tendencies of 
the times, is the tendency of power toward the masses of the people^ 
The pohtical currents are unmistakably in the direction of demo«> 
cracy. Manhood is slowly but surely turning the scale against can- 
onized prejudices and long enthroned oligarchies. Power is seek- 
ing its centre of gravity a great deal nearer the base of society than 
formerly. The late reform act of England only indicates the draft 
of the times. Whatever our politics — whether we think it good, or 
evU — ^the fact cannot be questioned^ that power ia steadily deaoesiEid** 
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ing to the masMB. This fact is profoundly significant. If power is 
gifen to thoae who have not the intelligence to use it wisely, the 
result has always been disastrous. The very idea that the most ig- 
norant and vicious classes may shortly be holding the balance of po- 
litical power in our country, is truly alarming. It reminds us that 
we must educate the people, or else submit to let ignorance seize 
the helm of the ship of state, and steer her on the reefs of destruc- 
tion« It was a suggestive fact, that immediately after the passing 
of the Bnglish Reform Act, an important educational measure is 
intvodvoed, designed to afford the advantages of education to all 
oliitiw of society not reached by previous agencies. I advert to this 
tendenoy, to call your attention to oiur obligation to educate the 
riHBg generation, intellectually and morally, if we would save our 
country from the evils of political degeneracy and corruption. As 
^mtlrttt on our neighbour's f um may shed their baneful seed on our 
■oi], the ignorance and vice around us may, if unremoved, prove 
the ruin and blight of those in whom we are most deeply mter- 
eated. 

Thb " Woman's Biohts " Qubstiok, viewed Eduoatiokallt. 

I'ourih. — ^The tendency to recognize the rights and elevate the 
ocMidition of woman, is one of these signs of an advancing civiliza- 
tiony that I hail with great satisfaction. I must confess that there 
is a good deal said in some quarters just now on this subject, with 
whida I do not fuUy sympathuse. But 1 freely confess that in many 
particolani the laws have treated her exoeptionably ; and social 
cniifcomB and prejudices have been equally unjust and severe. Kei- 
tiier law nor public sentiment should debar her from any sphere of 
remunerative labour or uaefulness, which she may desire to occupy. 
She should be the best judge in everv case, as to whether she should 
engage in any special work. I am always doubtful of that class of 
" friends" wno think they know better what is good for you than 
Tou do yourself ; and will oppose your attainment ot some object 
Decease in their wisdom they thii^ you are better without it. I 
eapedally think it is time that the distinctions in the provisions for 
the education for boys and girls should come to an end. There is 
no justice in endowing colleges and making ample grants for boys' 
aehoola, and leaving girls to grow up without any provision for con- 
tinuing the educatiou begun in the common school. I confess, 
however, I see no advantage likely to accrue from wives and mothers 
ooming to the polls and taking part in the strife of political elections. 
SiDgle women who hold property in their own right should not be 
denied the privilege of voting if they so desire. But there is no 
inferiority implied, when we maintain that woman is evidently de- 
aigiied to fill a different sphere of usefulness from man. Difference 
«doea not imply inferiority. I hold that in many respects she is 
vastly our superior. And if I would in any degree appear to ex- 
elnde her from any employ to which men have access, it is not be- 
cauae I would deny her any privilege or right, but because I would, 
aa hur as possible, shield her from everything that would tend to 
make her more like the opposite sex, or in any degree rob her of 
thai indefinable delicacy, tenderness, and gentleness that are the 
eharm and glory of womanhood. In one thing we will all agree. 
If the new reformation should, by opening up new spheres of labor, 
deprive us of her gentle ministries in sickness and suffering, it will 
be a great loss to Uie world : and it will not be easy to find any 
one to take her place. 

Growth of Bekevoleitt amd pHiLAirrHEOPic Entebpbiss. 

JPifQi, — One of the most marked features of the times is the ex- 
tent to which all philanthropic efforts are carried on by the agency 
of organized associations. I^othing can be accomplished now with- 
out forming a society, with President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Committee of Management. Well, this popular method has its ad- 
vantages. It organizes available resources. It enlists the feeble 
and indifferent, who if left to themselves would do nothing. It 
lays hold of the social element in our nature, and utilizes it by 
yoking it to some work of practical benevolence. And it gratifies a 
certain class of small persons with office and position, that probably 
oould not be made to feel the force of any higher motives. And 
yety this system has its disadvantages. It frequently causes delay ; 
and the evil is allowad to remain uncorrected, as if nothing could 
be done till a sufficient number is enlisted to form an Association. 
Then, although these associations may organize and utilize power, 
and even in some instances increase it, they do not create power. 
You may have a well organized association on paper, that looks 
very imposing ; but if there is not interest or zeal to work its ma- 
chinery, it is just like a very large mill on a very small stream ; 
there is not force enough to run it. But the worst thing about this 
system of working is that it tends to destroy individuality. There 
can be no real greatness of character without independence and in- 
dividtiality. And if we would have men to lead us onward and up- 
ward in knowledge and true progress, we must have less aping and 
imitation of Ihose who hare attained distinction^ and more honest 



daring to be ourselves, and to do the work we have to do in our own 
way. There is a paralyzing slavery to popular opinion widely pre- 
valent. The majority of people are a great deal more anxious- to 
know what is popular in good society, than what is right and true. 
All the great movements that have lifted humanity up to a higher 
place, have been inaugurated by the Zealand energy of individuals ; 
and all the great minds who have indicated their right to be held in 
everlasting remembrance, and stamx)ed their influence on the hia- 
tory of the world's progressive life, have been distinguished bv a 
brave independence, which developed strongly marked individuality 
of character. If the society aims at achieving any worthy work, 
join it and co-operate with it by all means. But don't wait for 
others before you attempt to do anything. " Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might." An earnest soul soon repro* 
duces its convictions in others. And remember that the highest 
attainable force of character is won not by slavish conformity to 
popular prejudices or imitation of great men-— but by bravely and 
independently acting out in our own way our convictionfl of irhat 
is right and true. 

Hebo Ajn> Idol and Mammon Wobbhif. 

SiKth. — Among those features of the times, that can only be men« 
tioned to be condemned, is the disposition to worship any form of 
power, without regard for the spirit in which it i^ wieldea. There 
is an extensive proneness to idolatry of mere intellect or ffenius. 
Let it be a poet gifted with original genius — a musician of witching 
melody — an artist of exquisite skill — an engineer of marvellous in- 
genuil^ — or a writer of fertile genius, and multitudes are readv to 
render a homage and applause, little short of idolatry, wi^out 
regard for the motives that govern the life. And not only so, but 
if a man wins distinction in any one department of science, there 
is a strange disposition to set hun up as an oracle, and regard hia 
utterances on other matters, of which he may be profoundly igno- 
rant, as unquestionable and decisive. What is splendour of talent 
without purity of purpose or nobleness of character ? Great genius 
cannot make wrong right, nor free its possessor from the obligations 
of the divine laws. On the contrary, tne more numerous the talents 
bestowed, the greater the obligations of the receiver. He that 
possesses rare endowments of intellect and ample stores of know- 
ledge, qualifying him to be a leader and teacher of men, has cer- 
tainly weightier obligations to obey the laws of purity and rectitude 
than the ungifted and ignorant. And if such an one be false to his 
high trust, his rare gifts will noi lighten, but deepen his condemna- 
tion. This homage and idolatry, bestowed on mere intellect without 
regard to the use made of it, corrupts and bewilders alike those who 
render it, and those who receive it. If "he builds too low who builds 
beneath the skies," he is false to the dignity of his nature who ren- 
ders to talent what is due to goodness alone. Closely allied to this 
idolatry or intellect, and springing from the same root, is the pre- 
vailing idolatry of wealth, and the respect rendered to thoae who 
possess it. Wealth represents generaUy success, and men idolize 
success. It represents power, and men worship it as a form of 
power. TMeT tendency is as widespread as it is pernicious. The 
intense desire for wealth is the fruitful source of many of the evils 
which afflict society. It may well be called ** the root of aU evil." 
It inspires a large portion of the falsehood and dishonesty that pro- 
vail among men. It petrifies the heart against the appeals of want 
and suffering ; and bribes the conscience to forget the claims of 
charity and brotherhood. It is as inimical to the culture of the iii- 
tellect, as it is to the improvement of the heart ; and it perverta 
powers which if rightly exercised might have lifted us near to hea- 
ven, into instrument^ of mere sordid, selfish acquisition. It gilda 
over the most glaring faults of character, and the most reprehensible 
courses of conduct. It has inspired that wild spirit of speculation, 
that has given birth to the enormous dishonesties of many corporate 
bodies, and the fraudulent measures adopted in companies by men 
who would individually recoil from such expedients. And it erocts 
a false standard of worth and respectability in every community ; 
and makes poverty a greater fault than crime. Thftt wealth ia a 
potent means of usefulness, an instrument of civilization and com- 
fort all must admit. But to make it the great object of life is to 
bind down the eagle powers of the soul to an object unworthy of 
our high birth right, as heirs of immortality. Assuredly there are 
grander objects of ambition than wealth. The men of imperish- 
able fame, as benefactors of humanity, are not the millionaires- ; 
but men " who knew no standard of superior worth, but wisdom, 
truth, and nobleness of soul." There are many other features of 
the period in which we live, that would repay our thoughtful study j 
but time will not permit us to discuss them at present. 

LESSONS OF nfSTRUCmON AKD WARNIKO. — TEACHERS FOR THE rOOKk 

But even in this rapid slance we have seen enough to convince ua 
that these are times, m which it is at once a glorious privilege and a 
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profound responsibility to live. A good deal is said about *' men 
for the times ;" and there can be no doubt it is the world's great 
want. It is very natural that we should see more clearly and feel 
more deeply the demands of our own day than of other times. Yet 
there never was a time in which good men and true were not wanted. 
They were needed in Noah's day, when all flesh had corrupted its 
way. They were needed in Elijah's day, when in the uniyersal 
idolatry he^imagined that he alone remained a witness for the truth. 
They were needed in Daniel's day, when himself and his brave 
Hebrew brethren stood alone in resisting the popular follies. They 
were needed in many a dark hour of the past, when men were com- 
pelled to chose either death or disloyalty to conscience. No doubt 
Queen Elizabeth thought that good and brave men were wanted in 
her day, when the invincible Jmnada attempted to crush her island 
kingdom. And yet there are special qualincations necessary to fit 
men for usefulness in these times. Men that fulfilled their mission 
and did their work faithfully and well, in their own day, would 
scarcely be en rapport with these times. See how the art of war has 
changed ! We have rifled cannon, and chassepots, and Enfield 
rifles, and ironclads, against which the weapons of last century 
would be utterly unavaiSng. And so in our social, political, religi< 
ous and educational work, we want men who are familiar with the 
advanced methods of moral and intellectual warfare. Yes, we want 
" men for the times." We want them in the pulpit — men of keen 
intelligence, broad charity, manly independence, and fervent piety. 
We want them in our political and judicial ojQSces — men of mcor- 
ruptible integrity, of broad unsectional views, and unselfish love 
for their country. And we need, not less than any of these, 
Teachers for the tmies. It will be readily admitted that it is not 
every kind of teacher that is equal to the requirements of these 
times ; especially in this countiy, where we are now laying the 
foundations of nationhood, and stampim^ in a high degree the in- 
fluence of our own character upon the future of our country. It is 
a truly grand thing to live in such times : to have such opportunities 
of improvement and usefulness as we possess. They might almost 
excite the envy of angels. It is said that once in a great naval 
engagement, as Collingwood brought his ship into action in splendid 
style, before the rest of the fleet could fall in, he exclaimed ' ' What 
would Nelson give to be here 1 " And we might imagine that even 
a Paul, a Luther, or a Milton, would be wiUing to quit their tran- 
quil abodes to renew again the glorious warfare in which they 
aoquited themselves witn a bravery that won them immortal re- 
noun. Ladies and gentlemen to you it is given to play some part 
on this great theatre of action, where deathless destiny is at stake. 
It is your rare privilege to sow the seeds of knowledge in the rich 
soil of youthful minds. Be thankful ; it is an exalt^ privilege to 
be permitted to stamp ineffaceable impressions on such enduring 
monuments ; or in any degree influence the destiny of immcrttS 
natures. Be patient ; though your labours may seem fruitless and 
lost, ''in due season you shadl reap if you faint not." Be cautious 
and discriminatins. There are many subtle and plausible specula- 
tions afloat, which conceal some fatal falsehood, which if once 
received, will cast you adrift upon a sea of uncertainty, where no 
harbour of safety can be found. Be true to what is right, in aJl 
circumstances. Your life and spirit will be sure to reappear in the 
lives of those whom you instruct. Be steadfast and true ; though 
the battle be severe, and the issue at times seems doubtful, if true 
to yourself the victory is sure. 

** Fear not, though your foes be strong and tried, ^ 

And threatening shadows fall : 
The angels of heaven are on tny side. 

And Grod is over alL*' 

The speaker resumed his seat amid loud applause ; and a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the rev. gentleman for having deliver- 
ed such an interestmg lecture. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION. 

After confirming the minutes of the last Conference, the first 
matter brought before the Convention was, 

"WHJLT SUBJECTS SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS." 

Mr. MiLLEB, of Goderich, introduced the discussion by saying 
that he thought they should take reading first, then writing, and 
lastly arithmetic. He then thought that they should take music. 
It was true that every teacher was not compelled to impart 
musical instruction, but he thought that they would be consulting 
their own interests if they mwle use of music to relieve the 
tedium of their daily toO. He thought, however, that they 
should spend the greater portion of their time in teacliinff the ele- 
mentary branches. In fact they could not devote too mu(m time to 
those subjects. He believed if they gave more time than they did to 
these subjects and less to algebra, geometry, &a , they would have far 
better-educated men and women throughout tiie oountiy than they 



now had. After music he would take tip grammar, but before 
putting the book into pupil's hands would give them a good idea of 
what &ey were about to study. In grammar he would, of course, 
include spelling and the definition of words. After grammar he 
would teach physiology, then eeography, and next history ; but he 
did not approve of going too deep into the latter study in our Com- 
mon Schools. Both in history and geography he would com- 
mence with the township in which the school was situated and 
gradually extend outwards. He would then take up the higher 
studies such as astronomy, algebra and natural philosophy. Lastly, 
he wotdd be in favour of teaching military drill ; but he aid not con- 
sider, although he put it last, that this was the least important sub- 
ject taught in Common Schools. A good knowledge of militaxy drill 
was of the utmost importance. We were peculiarly situated, and 
it was very necessary that every man should have a knowledge of 
military tactics. Mr. J. Cameron was in favour of giving a good 
deal of prominence to algebra, mensuration and geometr}% In 
schools it was generally the plan to teach arithmetic by rule and 
not by reason ; but if algebra, was well taught, it assisted in convey- 
ing a rational idea of arithmetic. Mr. Scarlett thought that pri- 
mary subjects could be easier taught orally than by means of books 
in the common schools. The speaker did not agree with Mr. Miller 
on the subject of imparting a knowledge of muitary drill to young 
children. Mr. Stratton, of Peterboro', thought that reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, were the ground work of a good English educa- 
tion. The first was the means by which we gamed most of our in- 
formation. He was also in favor of teaching orally in preference to 
teaching from text books. The other subjects should, he thought, 
be taken up simultaneously, not for the purpose of crowding too 
much on the minds of pupils, but in order to render their studies 
agreeable to them by giving them variety. Mensuration and arith- 
metic were so closelv connected that the speaker thought a small 
portion of each work on the latter subject should be allotted to 
mensuration. In regard to drill, he thought that every man should 
be prepared to fight for his religious and secular liberties ; but he 
admitted that too much of a military spirit should not be inculcated, 
as it might tend to subvert the principles of Chnstianity. On mo- 
tion, further discussion was postponed for the present. The asso- 
ciation then took into consideration this subject, 

''Is IT DESIRABLE THAT THE ASSOCIATION SHOULD CHAKGS ITS PlAC£ 

OF Meetino.'* 

Mr. Scarlett, in introducing the subject, said that he saw no good 
reason whj they should change the place of meeting. Mr. IM^er 
would be m favour of the peripatetic system, as he thought it would 
tend to increase the number of members of the Association. Mr. 
E. A. Tomkin favoured the project of having a change made in the 
place of holding the meeting of the Association. He thought that 
m each place in which a meeting of the Association might be held, 
a new interest in the subject of education would be excited by their 
visit. Mr. Anderson, of Toronto, said that if the teachers of To- 
ronto consulted their own convenience they would vote for the As- 
sociation holding its meetings in other places ; but if they consulted 
the interests of the Association they would vote for continuing to 
hold its meetings in Toronto. 

The second topic for discussion, mentioned in the circular, was 
then taken up for discussion : — 

WHAT MEANS CAN BE ADOPTED TO INDUCE PUPILS TO PURSUE A 
PROPER COURSE OF READING AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL ? 

Mr. Wm. Watson fof Weston), introduced the question in an able 
speech. He referred to the great importance of the question. 
There were two means of acquiring power, either by wealth or by 
knowledge, and it was very desirable that no means should be left 
idle which would be likely to aid in promoting the growth of power 
by knowledge. He did not think that in order to secure accuracy^ 
it was necessary to confine teaching to one or two subjects only. 
Mr. Landon, of Blenheim, th(mght that the present school systeiu 
was not calculated to lead to the results desired. It rather disgusted 
the mind of the pupil, and a change was required in the mode of 
teaching. Mr. Ohesnut was of opinion that home influence was the 
chief thing to be considered. In aU their discussions and work 
they should not lose sight of this great influence. Mr. D. A. 
Tomkin also coincided with this view. Mr. Moran, from Waterloo, 
thought the best solution of the question would be found in the 
establishment of a school newspaper. (Cheers). Tliere was great 
need for this step, which would supply a want now felt. It would 
in some measure supplant the dime novels and other loose litera- 
ture which was now so plentiful. Mr. McMurchy said it might be 
of a similar description to the British Workman or Child's Companioity 
but published weekly, and be distributed to the pupils of common 
schools in the same way in which the Sabbath School periodicals 
were distributed. He could not see any reason why a publication 
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of this characier should not have equal success. The suggestion 
was one which might tend to supply a want now generally felt. 
Mr. John Cameron was of opinion that object lessons were among 
the best means of inducing the pupils to think for themselves. Mr. 
Campbell believed that one great ai-gument in favour of the estab- 
lishment of a {laper was the fact tliat it would tend to displace from 
its preaent position the mischievou» literature of tlie present day. 
Other speeches followed, generally approving of the scheme of 
establishing a newspaper, and eventually Mr. King moved **that 
the President appoint a committee to consider the feasibility of 
establishing a paper suitable to tlie requirements of the pupils of 
our common schools, the same to report at the next annual meeting 
of the Aaaociation." 

A PAPER SUITABLE FOR PUPILS. 

Mr. Landou did not think that the resolution went for enough. 
But apart from the proposal to start another paper, tliere was 
mother consideration. The Journal of Education was doing very 
little good at present for the money which it cost, and he suggested 
that an attempt should be made to induce the managers of the pre> 
sent jotnmal so to amend its policy as to fill the field now vacant. 
He suggested that this idea should be incorporated in l^e resolution. 
Mr. King said his idea was that the proposed journal should be one 
for children only. It would occupy a different position from that 
filled by the Journal of Education. Mr. Scarlett thought that the 
non-eligibility of the Journal of Education was owing to the teachers 
not sending articles to it. There was no doubt that they would be 
inserted if sent. The motion was then carried ; and a resolution 
that the opinions expressed by the Convention on the question 
nnder debate should be drawn up by a Committee was also adopted. 
The Chairman announced that the names of the following gentle- 
men as members of the Committee to carry out the resolution passed 
at the morning sitting respiting the establishment of a school paper : 
—The President, Messrs. King, Hodgson, McMurchy, Scarlett, 
Alexander, Chesnut, Moran and Langdon. The Committee who 
weie appointed to bring uj) a report embodying the views of the 
Association on the question discussed at the morning meeting, pre- 
sented the result of their labours. Mr. MUler (of Goderich) read 
the report as follows : — Besolved, That in the opinion of this Conven- 
tim, the best means to be adopted to induce pupils to pursue a 
proper course of study after leaving school, are 1st. That the teacher 
at sll times conduct the work of the school in such a way as to make 
the attendance of the pupils a pleasure^instead of a task ; to ground 
the pnpil thoroughly in every subject taught ; and by all means 
SToid l^e examining system so much in vogue, and thus by creating 
sa interest in the work in which the pupil is engaged, ofi'er induce- 
ments to prolong the course of study so that he rich mines of liter- 
ttasre may be opened up, and when once explored, create a greater 
sdmnlna to increase hu store of knowledge. 2nd. That teachers 
mske it a part of their duty to inctdcate at all times the many and 
valuable advantages arising from the possession of a well-read and 
caltiyated mind. > 3rd. That the practice of spending one afternoon 
of the week in reading selections from v/hatever source chosen by 
pupils, and critidsing thereon, as also the very fre([uent exercising 
of the pupils by preparing original compositions on the subject of 
study, be highly recommended. Also that a chart embracing the 
Tsnoos departments of knowledge, with divisions and sub-divisions, 
systematicaJly arranged, and with a list of text books thereon 
attached, be prepared and suspended in our school rooms, and used 
in ooonection with lectures or conversation with the pupils on the 
afternoons devoted to this purpose. Yoiu* Committee would close 
the report by stating that well-conducted Mechanics' Institutes, 
likeraiy Associations, Young Men's Christian Associations, and the 
very excellent libraries supplied by the Educational Department 
are of so much benefit that their importance and value cannot be 
very readily estimated. The report was adopted after a short 
discussion. 

REPORT ON COMMON SCHOOL TOPICS. 

The followinsc report was submitted by the Committee of Com- 
mon School Masters appointed to consider this subject : — They beg 
leave to report : 1st. That the thanks of the profession and of this As- 
sociation are duo to the Cliief Superintendent of Education for his 
eSoTis at framing the proposed amendments to the Common School 
Acts of Ontario, and for pressing the same upon the attention of 
die people and Legislature of Ontario, containing, as they did, 
features which if adopted would improve and render more effective 
the schools of the Provinces. And further, that this Association 
respectfully request the Chief Superintendent to urge upon the 
Legislature the necessity and importance of the proposed amend- 
ments. 2nd. Your Committee would recommend that the Associa- 
Ooa respectfully direct the attention of the Chief Superintendent 
d Education to Hie amendments proposed by the Board of Direc- 



tors of this Association in January, 1869. 3rd. That in the event 
of the principle of compulsory education being adopted by the 
Legislature, your Committee deem that the establishment of indus- 
trial schools will be absolutely necessary, to receive vagrant child- 
ren and incorrigibles. 4th. Your Committee regret that the 
clergymen of the Province do not avail themselves of the provisions 
of the School law in the matter of the religious training of the 
pupils of our schools. 5th. We would urge upon the profession 
the duty of cultivating a high feeling of professional etiquette 
towards each other. Mr. Alexander, a member of the Committee, 
in introducing the Report, referred to the evil resulting from a 
lowness of professional training. He thought as one means of its 
improvement, that some means should be adopted to mark as novices 
new teachers, and this mark should be continued for the space of 
three years. Many of the best scholars in the schools went before 
the county board and obtained certificates, mainly from a spirit of 
fun and novelty ; but many of them afterwards on there arising a 
vacancy in the neighbourhood, were prompted by their friends to 
fill the situation, and by this meaift a person was appointed to the 
office of teacher who had never an intention of fulfilling these 
duties at the time of <jbtaining his certificate. He also thought 
that no teacher should be eligible for the office of Inspector unless 
he has had hve years professional training. Some amendment was 
also required in the position of the teacher, and public attention 
ought to be called to the fact. The Globe had some few weeks since, 
piiblished a leader with this view, and no doubt good results would 
be shown in consequence. The position of the teachers in this 
country was, in the matter of salary, 25 per cent, worse than it was 
in England. Three clauses having been passed, on the 4th clause, 
in reply to Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Johnson, of Cobour^, explained that 
the object of the resolution was to call the attention of clergymen 
to their duties. The clause was also put forward as a reply to the 
charge sometimes made by ministers against the schools as being 
godless, and against the teachers as being godless men. They 
wished to declare publicly their willingness to see ministers enter 
the schools and give scholars an op^mrtunity of gaining spiritual 
knowledge. There could be no doubt that very few ministers ful- 
filled their duty in this respect. Mr. Hodgson thought the ques- 
tion should be left over for future consideration. A member con- 
sidered the clause of too sweeping a character. He knew mimsters 
who fulfilled their duties* in this respect, and no doubt there were 
many in the Province that did so with whom he was not acquainted. 
(Hear.) He would therefore propose as an amendment that the 
word "many'' should be insortod in the motion, thus removing 
the objection of its too sw^eeping character. Mr. Chesnut thought 
that keeping tlio children after school hours to receive religious 
instruction would be likely to have bad results by creating feelings 
of dirttaste to religion. The Chairman said the law was, that the 
tuue for religious instruction should be after the regular school 
houia. He would suggest that the word "majority" should be 
used in place of "many." This alteration was adopted, and the 
amendment was then carried. The clause, as amended, was agreed 
to. Clause 5 was struck oijt after a short discussion. The report, 
as amended, was then x^^^^P^^^^d. Mr. Chestnut moved as an 
amendment — "That the report of the Committee to bring before 
the Association the matters relating to the inspection of schools, 
and the work of grammar and common schools, be laid on the table, 
and the amendments to the school city law be brought up as dis- 
tinct resolutions." This amendment was lost, and the Committee's 
report was then adopted. 

ENGLISH IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The consideration of the question, " The Study of English in our 
Public Schools," was then taken up. Mr. Seath, of Oshawa, in 
introducing the question, said that the reports of the Grammar 
School Inspectors, particularly those of Professor Young and the 
Rev. J. D. McKenzie, showed clearly that a complete chauffe was 
necessary in the mode of carrying out the programme of study pre- 
scribed for our public schools. Li the course of lengthy remarks, 
Mr. Seath generally condemned the excessive attention paid to the 
study of the classics, and made some suggestions as to tne manner 
in which the study of English could be improved. The address 
was referred to the Printing Committee with a view to publication. 
Mr. Scarlett (Northumberland), coincided with the views of the 
essayist, considering that sufficient attention was not paid to the 
study of English. Mr. Young, of Strathroy, referred to the want 
of good English knowledge shown by all classes of persons in the 
country. He had heard members of Parliament make gross mis- 
takes, and even clergymen were not entirely free from error. The 
great problem was how to teach English well, while at the same 
time so much time was devoted to the classics and other special 
educational departments. It was found that professors were not 
able to give sufficient time to English, when there were so many 
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other calls on their time. The question was one of great import- 
ance, for they could not think of going on much longer under the 
present system. Mr. Hodgson thought tnat a boy could be made 
to understand a sentence as soon as he could parse it. It was very 
foolish for pupils to waste two or three years just to gain a slight 
knowledge of classics, while the same time spent in perfecting the 
study of English would render the pupil a thorough master of the 
English language. The teaching of English thoroughly was a 
denderatum in all their public schools. Every boy in his school 
had a chance of doing something in grammar each week, for he was 
a thorough believer in " old Lennie." He required a boy to learn 
the substance of the rules of grammar, but he did not press the re- 
collection of the very words in which they were printed in the text 
books. After a few remarks from Mr. Spotton and others, Mr. 
Chesnut referred in strongly deprecatory language to the Grammar 
Book authorized by the Council of Public Instruction, and now 
used in the schools. It was morally impossible to teach English 
with such a book as this in use. He could point to errors in every 
page, and the definitions were so&etimes most absurd. He gave 
several instances in point. Several members having spoken against 
the authorized grammar by Mr. Davis, now in use in our schools, 
Mr. Stratton moved that a committee be appointed to represent to 
the Council of Public Instruction tlie importance and necessity of 
withdrawing the sanction they have given to the English grammar, 
now authorized as a text book in our schools, and as soon as possible 
to provide a text book in its place suitable for the requirements of 
Canadian schools. After some discussion, in which condemnatory 
opinions were expressed as to the authorized English Grammar now 
used in the Schools, the following resolution was proposed by 
Mr. Brown : — '* That although this Association deprecates the too 
frequent changes in Canadian text books, yet, because of the 
ffenerally expressed dissatisfaction of Teachers with the English 
Grammar now authorized, and believing it not suited to the re- 
quirements of the Schools, this Association resolves that a Commit- 
tee (to be named by the President) be appointed to confer with the 
Board of Public Instruction on the necessity for a change of the 
text books named in this resolution ; the said Committee to report 
at the next meeting." Mr. Stratton seconded. Mr. Chesnut said 
he did not wish to add anything to what he had already said on the 
crudities and absurdities of the authorized gr&mmar, and he hoped 
the Association woidd not insist on an3rthing further from him. 
Every teacher present ought to know these things for himself, 
especially as it was obvious from the examples already given, that 
they are of such a glaring character, and of such frequent occurrence, 
that no competent teacher using the book could be ignorant of the 
state of facts. He had since coming into the room casually turned 
over several pages, and marked on almost every one something so 
absurd that no one present would peril their reputation by attempt- 
ing to defend. He would correct an impression some might have 
that he was influenced by personal feeling or interest in the course 
he wajs taking in this matter. A sufficient answer to that is found 
in the fact that two years had passed without a word being spoken 
or written by him on the subject, in the ftiU confidence that a book 
felt to be an intolerable nuisance by all would be condemned with- 
out any such protest from him. Mr. McCausland, after a few re- 
marks, moved the following as an amendment : — '* That a standing 
committee, consisting of five members, three of which to form a 
quorum, shall be appointed, whose duties it shall be to report an- 
nually to this Association upon all matters respecting the school 
books used in the common schools of Ontario, and that the pro- 
posed resolution be referred to said committee." Mr. John Moran 
seconded the amendment. Mr. Chesnut tliought that the proposed 
amendment was no amendment at all. It was a substantive motion, 
and should be discussed on its own merits after the previous ques- 
tion had been disposed of. This course was agreed to, and the first 
resolution was then put. The votes were equal, and the chairman 
gave his casting vote in favour of the motion, which was conse- 
quently carried. The second motion was then put and carried. 

TEACHEBS' INSTITUTB. 

Mr. Miller, of Goderich, introduced the next question for discus- 
sion, ''Teachers' Institutes." He said that the subject was not a 
new one to this Association. Teachers' Institutes were assemblies 
of teachers convened for the purpose of receiving and imparting in- 
struction in the art of teaching, being, in fact, Nori!iial Schools for 
the time being, although not conducted with so much system and 
preparation. The exercises should consist mainly of lessons, given 
by some experienced teachers ; of mutual instruction by the mem- 
bers ; of free discussions ; and of lectures delivered by gentlemen 
who take an interest in the mental welfare of the community. The 
objects were to impart to the teacher a knowledge of the philosophy 
of his profession. Every teacher should be above text books ; in- 
deed, h% should be the text book himself, so that when the text 



books provided were in fault, he should be able, by proper instruo* 
tion, to set them right ; and the principles as well as the minutiss 
of every subject should be thoroughly discussed and understood. 
And a second object was to create and maintain a sympathy between 
the teachers and people. It would therefore be the important duty 
of an Institute to demonstrate that the teacher who attends is aHre 
to the interests of his calling, and that he is mastering the theory 
of his profession. The teacher and parent should meet together at 
these meetings very frequently. The third object gained was that 
teachers were brought into direct intercourse with one another, and 
are thus enabled to measure themselves intellectually and profes- 
sionally. It would break down the barrier that too often exists 
among teachers. They would gain intellectually also. Another 
very important feature not to be overlooked was the opportunity 
which teachers' institutes afiord of introducing into the practice of 
the profession such new improvements as were made in the science 
and art of teaching. In this way, also, the talents of the .various 
teachers would be made public, and those who show themselyeB 
superior will thus be appointed to positions throughout the country 
where their services are needed, and where they wUl accomplish the 
greatest good. (Hear.) The value of teachers' institutes arose from 
the fact that— irst, they supply a system of training to those who 
cannot be reached by instructors in colleges and Normal schools. 
It was essentially necessary to success that a teacher be trained in 
some way. Meeting, as our teachers did, for examination, a few 
days spent in the art of applying their knowledge woxild better pre- 
pare them for the test required for qualification, while, at the same 
time, it would obviate a difficulty which now exists, that of memo* 
rizing for the occasion. They would have a tendency to introduce 
a system of training similar throughout the country, and thus save 
much valuable time, and consequently much money, for time is 
money. The frequent change of teachers in the schools was one of 
the greatest evils in connection with our system. In this way mudi 
valuable time was lost, which was sustained by those least able to 
bear it. Teachers' institutes would supply the want now existing 
of training our young teachers, and the better preparing them for 
the arduous duties of the profession. Institutes are carried on sue- 
ccEsfuUy in many of the States of the neighbouring republic, and 
the results are very beneficial. Last year the large sum of $12,000 
was expended in New York State, and we might well take a leaf 
from their book, and thus benefit the youth of our Dominion. In 
reply to Mr. Johnson (Cobourg), Mr. Miller said he was certainly 
of opinion that the Government should provide the means to carry 
on these institutes. Mr. Johnson thought that the Teachers' As- 
sociation could supply the want which it was contemplated to pro- 
vide by the proposed institutes. Teachers did not attend these 
associations nearly so much as they might do, and they could not 
expect the Government to provide institutes, when, at the same 
time, the existing means of communication and improvement were 
not availed of. Mr. Miller considered that before a pupil could 
obtain a certificate he should be required to attend one or two ses- 
sions of these institutes. This was the chief thing which was 
required in order to obtain professional ability. Mr. Scarlett oo- 
incided with this view, but thought that if the rule was adopted 
that no certificate was legal unless the teacher had attended a ses- 
sion of the Teachers' Association, it would answer every purpose 
that could be gained by the proposed, institutes. The difference 
would be in name only, with the exception that the exp«ise of the 
existing associations would be much less than that attending the 
institutions proposed . Mr. Hodgson thought that county superin- 
tendents were as able to turn out trained teachers as a certain 
institution which should be nameless. He did not believe in the 
old fogy idea that with forty years' experience he could not turn out 
trained teachers because they did not go through a certain mill. He 
wished to see no cast-iron rule adopted, and thought uniformity 
might be purchased at too great a cost. Mr. Stratton, of Peter- 
borough, was ready to consider any teacher trained, no matter from 
what institution he obtained his training, if he was efficient in the 
dischai^e of his duties. He thought tliat the summer vacation in 
the rural sections was too short. Teachers were not able to attend 
institutions because the fortnight given for vacation was hardly 
sufficient to enable them to visit their friends and enjoy some recre- 
ation. He proposed that four weeks of holiday should be given in 
the summer, of which it should be understood that one should be 
devoted to study at one of the various training institutions. He 
also thought that the five days allowed the teachers for visiting 
were greatly abused. Mr. iMcMurchy bore testimony to the fact 
that the majority of the teachers in the district of Toronto used the 
five days for visiting in a most creditable manner. Mr. Watson, 
County Supepntendent of York, and Mr. Stratton, were of opinion 
that there was no objection to grant the additional two weeks' sum* 
mer holiday referred to. Mr. Chesnut thought that the institution, 
as at present meeting, carried no weight wim it, and would not do 
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lo imtn it WM incorporated. He deprecated useless discusaiims, 
sad thought their attention should be mainly directed to endeavour- 
ing td obtain a better status for the teachers. Mr. McMurchy 
refdied to the remarks of Mr. Chesnut in an able speech. He con- 
tended that the association was doing a great work, and its numbers 
and influence were constantly increasing. It had been the means 
of obtaining changes in the school laws, and through its representa- 
tione nyyiy modifications had been introduced into the school sya- 
tenfti The s— ocistion exercised considerable weight with the Coun* 
cil of T^abUe Instruction ; and with regard to its incorporation, the 
subject had been discussed for yean, and a oomsnittee was now 
oonsideviiig it. The right had been conceded to school-teachers in 
Scotland to a seat at the Education Board in Edinburgh, a body of 
a siBiilar ohax«oter to our Council of Public Instruction ; but owing 
to the instigation, he believed, of certain English peers, that right 
had been now withdrawn. He was sorry fortius, but it was absurd 
to aiippooe that the association exercised no influence. It was 
quieter working on, and by getting a peg in here and one there, 
&6y would soon be enabled to exercise that influence, and attain to 
that podtiony to which they were entitled. The subject Uien 
dropped. 

EEPOBTS OF D£LS0ATX8. 

Tho leporta of Delegates were then presented. The reports gen- 
cnfiy ehowed that the County Teachers' Associations were in a most 
flouriehing^^oopdition throughout Ontario. Messrs. Yeoman and 
Piatt, of Frinoe Edward ; Messrs. Strong and Harvey, of North 



Grey ; Mr. Scarlett, of Northumberland ; Mr. King, of Waterloo, 
Hiw Btntteo, of Peterborongh ; and Mr. Watson, of Township of 
Tock^ Mfih. addieiaed the meeting, pointinfp out the great desirabU- 
ityjif eaeli. eebool> teacher in the Province joining the association of 
thei«ooBftar in wiikh he was located. Mr. Cheanut asked that some 
of tte dejagateaahould give the members of the Convention some 
idea of ihe ptoportaon of teachers in their several counties who had 
already. joSiied tiie tAasociation. Mr. King said that in Waterloo, 
oat of fifty schooia, there were 35 who had become members. Mr. 
HsrveT stated that, in PHnce Edward they had eighty schools, and 
thai fitt^ out of the number had joined their Coun^ Association. 
Ifr. Scarlett, of Northumberland, said in that counfy, out of the 
120 ■cfaools in it, they had 80 on the books of the Association. Mr. 
Stratton, of Peterboro', sai$l he could not show so large a propor- 
tion in his county as many of the other delegates had done for 
theirs, as they had many difficulties to contend with — bad roads 
ind diataiwe ieom outlying districts being the principal ones ; but 
out of 81 aohoQls, and a probable membership of 56, they could be 
sure of 33 names. Mr. Watson, of the Township of York, said 
ISben were 60 schools in the West Riding of York, and 25 teachers 
liad joined the Association of the Township. He had at one time 
endeavoured to make the meetings of the Association moveable, so 
u to acoommodate those who resided in distant parts of the town- 
ship, but he had come to the conclusion that it was best to have one 
fixed plaoe of assembly, and Weston had been decided upon as being 
the most central point. Mr. Harvey, of Grey, said that there were 
fifty schools in his county, and out of that number twenty-five 
teachexa had been enrolled on, the list of the Association. After 
some ocmTersation upon the matter, in whidb most of the delegates 
took part, the subject dropped. 

TEACHXJiS' SaLABIBS. 

Mr. Stratton, of Peterboro', in alluding to causes militating 
againat attendance at County Conventions, and in answer to a ques- 
tion, said that small salaries, in some districts, had prevented some 
teaehera from being i^resent, as in many cases they had to travel 
from fifty to seventy miles, bearing their own expenses, which was 
too muen to expect from them, uieir salaries, in some instances, 
heiog MB low as ^150 per annum, although in some more favored 
seotknia of the county a good teacher received $500 to 9600. To 
snother qoestioi asked, Mr. Stratton said that in every case teach- 
ers boarded themselves. 

Bbtort of tab ComciTTBB ON Gbammab Schools. 

* ]&. McMurchy, on behalf of the Grammar School Masters, re- 
ported, stating that he regretted the absence of the Convener of the 
Comaiittee, who was absent in consequence of severe family afflic- 
tion ; and only being made aware that Mr. Strauchon could not be 
present a day or two ago, he was not at all prepared to present to 
the Convention such a report as he would have liked, or the im- 
pOFtanoe of the subject demanded : — ** The Committee would direct 
the attention of the Convention lo a few points in connection with 
the law affecting Grammar Schools. The great want of the law is 
titat it does not provide adequately for the support of the Grammar 
Scheola. This weakness has been acknowledged by the school au- 
thuntiea, and efforts have been made to remedy the defect. The 
xemedy proposed by the Chief Superintendent is contained in the 



Bills which were before the Legislature last year and the year be« 
fore, viz. : That the people either elect aJl the Trustees (Bill of 
186d-69>, or elect part of them (Bill of 1869-70.) Your Committee 
would recommend that the following proviso be added to section 
2 : — * Provided further, that from such elected Trustees a Commit- 
tee shall be appointed by said Trustees, to constitute with the ap- 
pointed members a body, whose duty it shall be to take due care 
for the proper management of the High School.' Your Committee 
also would respectfully urge on the school authorities the import- 
ance of including the results of the work done by any school in the 
apportionment of the Government Grant. " After some discussion 
upon the report, it was decided to refer it again to the Committee, 
in order that some points, which were not explained fully, might be 
reported upon. It was then moved by Mr. Chesnut, seconded by 
Mr. Stratton, ** That the Committee to report on the work of Gram- 
mar Schools, &c., be instructed to examine the Grammar School 
Law and report separately any and all the suggestions they may 
have to make on the subject. " Tlie resolution was carried. 

SCHOOIA IN POOR niSTBICTS. 

Mr. Scarlett, in the course of a few remarks, said he thought the 
Legislature ought to do more in the shape of pecuniary assistance to 
the schools in poor sections of the country, than had hitherto been 
done. Several members of the Convention coincided with Mr. 
Scarlett's observations. 

COMMITTEB 07 INCOBPOBAIION. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Committee 
of Incorporation, viz., Messrs. McCallum, Anderson, MoMurdiy, 
and Hodgson. 

PLAox or xBBTiira. 

Mr. Chesnut moved, seconded by Mr. McMurchv, that the next 
annual Convention be held at Hamilton ; but on tne motion bein^ 
put it was lost, an amendment to the effect that Toronto should 
still be the place of meeting being carried by a large majority. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

It was moved by J. Campbell, seconded by Mr. Watson, that the 
thanks of this association are due, and are hereby tendered, to the 
Council of Public Instruction for the use of the threatre in the Nor- 
mal School during the session of this Convention ; to the repre- 
sentatives of the city newpapers for their very excellent re- 
ports of the present meeting ; and to the managers of the Great 
Western, Grand Trunk and Northern Railways for their kindness 
in granting return tickets to our members at reduced rates. The 
motion was carried i^em coh. On the motion of Mr. Yeomans, a cor- 
dial vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, who acknowledged 
the compliment in suitable terms. This concluded the business of 
the Convention, which adjourned shortly before five o'clock. 

Profbssob CitoFT's Lbctttbe. — In the evening Professor Croft 
gave a most interesting and instructive lecture, illustrated with some 
important experiments, in his lecture room, University College, un- 
der the auspices of the Teacher's Associati-^n. The President, Dr. 
Nelles, presided. The lecturer sketched the early history and sub- 
sequent development of the science. He greatly amased the audi- 
ence with some of his experiments. At the conclusion, a resolution 
of thanks to the lecturer, moved by Mr. John S. King, seconded by 
Mr. Bobert Alexander, was carried by acclamation. 

I. ^tivm on ^vActitsA Mnt&tim. 

1. MUSIC IN CUB PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

This subject is beginning to be more discussed, and no doubt mu- 
sic has claims to a larger place among school studies than it has 
hitherto occupied. The able address of Daniel B. Hagar, delivered 
before the Musical Convention at the Boston Music Hall, a few 
months since, has already excited a powerful influence in this direc- 
tion, and inquiries are being made with regard to the best method 
of adopting the reforms which have been suggested. Without a 
doubt, music is the art which is most fostered among us, and parlors 
are not considered fully furnished that lack a piano. We are not 
only a music-loving people, but we are destined eventually to be- 
come a great musical nation. It is necessary, therefore, that we 
devise some means of educating, to this end, the rising generation. 
In Germany, no one can be a school teacher who has not a thorough 
knowledge of music, and that divine art there is taught, as here, in 
the common schools. We hope that it may soon be more generally 
taught among us ; for its influence on physical development alone 
is one of the utmost importance, by tending to keep the lungs and 
vocal organs in a sound and vigorous condition. It is, however, in 
its moral power, that its especud excelleaco lies, and this is evident 
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to all who know its mysterious influence on the mind and heart. 
There is no better way of combining moral culture with intellectual 
attainment than by incorporating music as a branch of common 
school education. — Iowa School Journal, 



2. WASTING TIME IN SCHOOL. 

Probably but few teachers are fully conscious of the great amount 
of time frequently wasted, or at least unprofitably employed, in 
conducting the various operations of the school-room. School life 
is short. If a most rigid econoiry of time should be practiced in 
any place and in any circumstances, that place and these circum- 
stances must certainly be found in the teacher's workshop, the 
school house. 

It is a very general complaint among teachers, especially teachers 
of graded schools, that insufficient tmie is allowed for the comple- 
tion of the work assigned to the classes of the various grades. That 
this complaint is, in many cases, reasonable and just, there would 
seem to be no cause to doubt. That it originates often in a miscon- 
ception of the nature and extent of the work to bo accomplished, 
and especially in a misuse of the time allotted for its performance, 
is, doubtless, equally certain. 

Let us glance at some of the forms of wastage frequently to be 
observed in the conduct of the varied operations of the school-room. 
To whatever cause this waste may bo ascribed, whether it be due 
to the neglect, inefficiency, incompetency, or the misconceptions of 
the teacher, no one will deny the necessity of an immediate, 
thorough, and radical reform. 

There is no way, perhaps, in which many teachers lose so much 
time 'as in that which may be denominated superfluous talk. The 
practice of talking excessively in the process of government or of 
recitation, is a v^ry great evil, injurious alike to pupil and teacher. 
The magnitude of the evil resulting from this form of waste can be 
fidly realised and appreciated only by the strictly concientious 
teacher, who is neither unwilling nor afraid to scrutinize rigidly and 
impartially his entire professional conduct, so far as it pertains 
dii^otly to the discharge of his daily duties. 

He who thus habitually or frequently reviews his daily work, will 
scarcely fail to discover the use of a great amount of verbiage in the 
form of commands, exhortations, admonitions and threats, wholly 
unnecessarjr to and inconsistent with good government ; if it be 
true, as it is frequently alleged, that the best government in the 
school, as in the state, is that which is inaudable, invisible and 
unfelt. 

Not only in the government of a school does great waste arise 
from a superabundance of words. The same pernicious result 
occurs not less frequently, perhaps, in the conduct of recitations, 
in which the teacher imposes upon himself, rather than the pupil, 
the burden of the exercise. Notwitlistanding the great temptation 
to commit this error, springing from the love of imparting know- 
ledge, or the greater incentive to do the same thing existing in 
poorly or inmfferently prepared lessons, he who yields to the 
temptation and performs the work which, in all circumstances, 
should be done by the pupil, must be regarded as ignorant ; or for 
the time being, forgetful of the true objects and ends of all recita- 
tion. It should never be forgotten that no amount of entertaining, 
interesting, or purely instructive information merely poured into 
the pupil's mind can, in any degree, secure that intellectual vigor 
which it is one of the principal objects of the teacher to promote. 
Pupils may, indeed, learn much from the teacher's utterances, but 
more from their own, when judiciously directed by the teacher. 
Let answers be reconstructed and repeated by the scholar, not i^e 
teacher, till accuracy in matter and excellence in manner shaU be 
secured. 

Much time is uselessly consumed by some teachers in repeating 
the answers, correct or incorrect, given by each pupil during recita- 
tion. This extremely unfortunate practice, so readily perceived by 
the most careless observer, and of which tiie teacher hunself seems 
wholly unconscious, needs no illustration. Every one may find 
examples enough of its disagreeable and positively wasteful influence 
within the sphere of Ms own observation. It is an unnecessary 
and inexcusable habit which cannot be too strongly condemned 
nor too speedily abandoned. The pupil is benefited chiefly by his 
own recitation, and not by that of his teachers'. If the latter con- 
sume one-half or one-fourth of the time of the exercise in the mere 
repetition of answers, the progress of the former must be retarded 
in the same ratio. 

Another fruitful source of waste is the practice of laboring too 
long, daring recitation time, with individual pupils, whose lessons 
have not been carefully and satisfactorily prepared. This practice 
is fraught with great injustice to the scholars whose delinquency 
' has occasioned it, as well as to those whose ceaseless industry and 
titvless application entitle them to rapid and constant progress. 



If a pupil is incompetent, through lack of natural ability, to 
maintain an average standing in his class, without such excessive 
personal efibrts of the teacher as tend to retard the progress of the 
class as a whole, his mental welfare requires that he should be 
assigned to a position whose duties reasonable exertions of his own 
will enable him to perform satisfactorily, without the hurtful assist- 
ance alluded to. 

If, on the other hand, the incompetence of the scholar results 
from indolence or neglect, and he is retained in the class by the 
patient and persevering aid of the teacher, such an expenditure of 
time and energy w«uld seem to be worse tlian useless, a direct and 
positive premium, in fact, on idleness and inefficiency, prejudicial 
to the present and future interests of all concerned, the active and 
the lazy, the competent and the incompetent, the faithful and ti^e 
unfaithful 

Another source of wastage may be found in the lack of system 
which characterizes the management of many teachers, who, in 
some respects, are justly regarded as models of excellence. It not 
unfrequently happens that lessons are assigned with so little dis- 
tinctness and intelligence, that the most . careful and attentive 
scholars are unable to determine precisely their nature and extent. 
In consequence of this remissness of the teacher, the preparation 
of the lesson, by the pupils, is liable to be very imperfect, the reci- 
tation a partial, if not a complete failure, and its precious minutes 
which should have brought progress and profit, are fritted away in 
needless and useless complaint and censure, occasioning an irrepa- 
rable waste which must be directly charged to the unsystematic 
habits of the teacher. 

Again, and lastly, many teachers subject their pupils to a con- 
siderable loss in not conducting and directing the various exercisea 
of recitation and study, in exact accordance with a carefuUy devised 
and well arrangedprogramme, neatly and conspicuously placed on 
the blackboard. Few things are more conducive than such a pro- 
gramme, if rigidly adhered to, to an economical and profitable use 
of time, and to the prevention of wastage in the conduct of the 
aff'airs of a School.—^. 0. D., in Chicago Sdioolmaster. 
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1. ON EQUATIONS INVOLVING THE RADICAL SIGN. 

BY J. C. OLA5HAN. 

[Note by the Editor. —We call the attention of teachers and others in- 
terested in mathematical pursuita, to the present and former papers in this 
journal on these subjects. Their discussion in our columns wifi doubtless af- 
ford much interest and pleasure to those whose tastes lead them in this di- 
rection. We propose to devote a portion of our colimms monthly to thes« 
subjects.] 

In the equation a;+ J {^-a") =^b,\i a'>h\ on solving and sub- 
stituting there appears a difficulty. It seems as if not the equation 
proposed had been solved, but a? - ^ {oi^-a^ =6. The majority 
of writers on elementary a^ebra declare this to be actually the 
case. Todhunter accept* it, (Algebra, 3rd ed., pge. 170, sects. 
329 and 330,) and Colenso, I believe,^ goes so far as to say that no 




be rejected that algebra may be consistent throughout. 

The error arises from a mistaken view of the function of +. In 
» + !/ = c, what is the algebraic meaning of + ? It is merely the 
symbol o{ addition, and has nothing whatever to do with the * af- 
fection ' positive. If the equation arose from a problem requiring 
y to be positive, it should be written x + (+ y) = c, x plus positive 
y equals c. This seems all very plain when applied to rational 
quantities, but there appears to have been a difficulty in recog- 
nizing the application of the principle to radicals, else why should 
a writer of such acuteness and accuracy as Todhunter have fallen 
into the error of confusing a; + ^ and « + (-(- J)^ x plus one of 
the square roots, and « plus the positive square root. But if it be 
denied to + to symbolize at once both an operation and an affec- • 
tion where only rational quantities are involved, it must also be 
denied it in expressions containing radicals, or, to state the principle 
distinctly, — In unapplied equatioiial algebra, not only are the * affec- 
tions^ of the uiiknown quantities undetermined, but so also are the 
' affections ' of all functions of these quantities. The laws developed 
in the general theory of equations will affect this rule, but not in 
its application to radical fimctions of the omknown quantities, for 
these must be rationalized ere the laws are applied, and their • iiide- 
terminateness ' of sign eliminated. It is easy to see why x + 
(+ J) (»'-«*)= ^t «* > b\ cannot be solved ; there are really 
two equations given to find ac, and under the condition a^ > 6", 
they are inoonsistent. 
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I belieye the difficulty has arisen from the lack of a proper root 
symbol, bat of thb hereafter ; to discuss it would lead me beyond 
the limits of Algebra and afar from the purpose of the present 
paper. What this lack has done in mathematics, may be judged 
from its leading such an author as Mr. Todhunter into the incon- 
Bstency of accepting 49 as a root of x + 4 ^ x » 21, and rejecting 
18 as a root of « + J (6x + 10) = 8. (Algebra, pp. 169 and 170.) 

In X + J (x^ - a*) =6, put y = V (»* - «*), /. « + y « 6 

a 

6 



and X* — y* 



,s 



o" or X — y 



If a* > &*, y is negative, but 



what writer on Algebra would reject such negative value as the 



•olution of X + y = b, .1* - y 



a 



3 



— -, and hold that x — 





b, 



' + y 



a 



had been solved. Yet this is what they virtually do 



when these equations are written in the form involving the radical 
sign ; they wholly disregard the principle of the equivalence of 
equations. To take a particular case let x -f- J (%' — 24) » 4 be 
proposed. According to the common algebras, there is no solution, 
5 being the root of x - J {x* - 24) =■ 4. Instead propose x + y 
- 4, X* — y* = 24. No hesitation, « « 6 and y =* - 1. The 
equations are algebraiecilhj identical. Next letz-j- J (z* + 24) « 4, 
be proposed. Again there will be no hesitation, z » — 1. In this 
equation put t ^ J>(x^ — 24), and there will appear the original 
equation in x, thus showing that the equations are equivalent. 
X- ^ (x* - 24) = 4 would need « - J' (2* + 24) - 4 and by 
the common view tins actually cannot be solved. If there were 
proper root and * affection ' symbols, it woidd at once appear that 
tiie equation solved and the substitutions made were x + (— fj) 
(x» - 24) = 4, y = (- 7) (x» - 24), and^ =(- J) (x* - 24). 

For the sake of clearness in the reasoning, I have confined myself, 
in the foregoing strictures, to the form, x + J {x^ -^ a*) ^ by 
but the principle for which I contend, is the same for aU equations 
of the type F (z) -{• J {/(«)} = c : it is merely that in + n/> 
nnless^o&erwiso stated, or required from the value of the problem, 
either 'root may taken, + being the symbol of addition of that root, 
but not of its * affection. * 



The following geometrical theorems are proposed to the mathe- 
matical readers of the Journal : — 

From a point A without a circle (centre O) draw the tangent AC 
and the line ABO, cutting the circumference in B. Bisect AC in 
D. Let fall the perpendiculars CEDF on AO. Draw FG totiching 
the circle in G. Join GE and produce to meet the circle in H. 
Then 

(1.) HB is a side of the inscribed square. 

(I.3 



HB«-HE, HG, 
If EG=OEthen 
3. ) HG is a side of the inscribed equal triangle. 



& 



GB2-GH, GE-GB, BH. 



W. 



August 12. 



SOLUTION TO THE BELFAST COLLEGE PROBLEM. 

Let X be the quantity to be added to the 
perpendicular. Then (8 + x)* + 4« - □, 
or X* + 6x + 26 s» □; let x - « — the side 

of that square and we have x* + ^ 4*^^ ■" 
(x- 2)2, orx« + 6x + 25 = x« - 2x»+««, 

or6x + 2xa = 2«-25/.x-^-Z-^ (I.) 



2. To ike Ed\t<tr of the Journal of Eduration : 

Sib, — ^As Mr. Glashan's method of solving the equations x '^ -j-y -» 11 , 
•j:-\-y^^*i as given in your last number may be a little too abstruse 
for some of the readers of the Joumaly I send the following. One 
of the roots is found by the method of approximation and the 
others by factoring. The following is the rale for finding a root 
of an equation by approximation — '* Find by trial two numbers as 
near the true roots as possible, and substitute them in the given 
equation instead of the unknown quantity. Then as the difference 
of these results is to the difference of the two assumed numbers, so 
is ^e difference between the true result and either of the former, 
to the correction of the number belonffing to the result used. If 
the number thus found and the nearest of the two former, or any 
oti^er more accurate, be taken as the assumed roots, and the oper- 
ation be repeated a value of the unknown will be obtained still 
more correct than the first, and so on. 

x*+y«ll .'. y=ll-x-. 

«+!/*= *^ y-=7-x. 

.*. x*-22x*+x+114=0. 

or(x-3)(x*+3x2-13x-38)=x0. 
This is satisfied by x=3. 

xH3x*~13x=38. 
To solve the latter equation, it is found by trial that the value of 
X lies between 3 and 4. Take these as the assumed numbers. 
When x«3, x^+3x- ~13x=15. 
When x=4, x^+Sx* -iax=60. 
60 4 38 

Then '1^ 3 1^ 



6 + 2x, 

Again let twice x be added to the perpendicular, and we have 
(3 + 2x)« + 42 - □, or 4x2 + 12x + 26 - □, substituting the 

value of X, we have 4(?!-Z_??)* +12(?1ji|?)+26- □; expan- 

mg and dividmg by 4 we have — H- — -I-- = □, and 

36 4" 24a5 -f- 4a* 

dividing by 36 + 242; + 4»2, which is a square, we have «*+6«* -72? 
+ 400 « □; let the side of this square be 20 + 2«and we get «* 4- 

623 - 7a2 + 400 = (20 + 2«)2, or 62^ - 47«», or 2 - -^ , and sub- 



stituting this value of 2 for z in (I), we have x 
Fergus, August 13, 1870. 
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6+. 



45 : 1 : 

Hence x=s3'6+. 

Again take 3*5, 3*6 as the assumed numbers and we shall find, 
•fe3'5844-, and so on to any number of decimal plaoas. 
Dividing x*+13x*— 13x-38 by x- 3*584 we obtain 

x*+6-584x+10*6013. 
Solving as a common quadratic 

X* +6-584X+10.6013 =0. 
xs -3*779 or -2*805. 
H^ce the four roots are determined. 



III. ^imtlmttus. 

1. THE CHILDREN'S PRAYER. 

They were all alone in the parlour, 

Mary, and Alice, and Will ; 
But a shadow clouded their faces, 

And for once their tongues were still. 

Till Willie sobbed, *' Mamma said baby might die, 

Our beautiful Bell ; 
But I'm sure God will not take her, 

He knows we love her so welL 

** And yet if He wants her in heaven, 

'Tib better for her to go, 
And live with the Saviour for ever, 

He loves little children so. 

*' Perheps if we ask Him to spare her, 

He will listen while we pray. 
For mamma says that He always hears 

All the prayers that children say." 

So with tear-dimmed eyes and folded hands, 

Together they knelt and prayed. 
And God looked down in mercy, and heard 

The simple words they said : 

** God please let the baby live, 

If it be Thy holy will ; 
But if Thou takes't her up to heaven. 

Help us to bless Thee still." 

And they slept that night without fear of harm, 

For they trusted in God above, 
And knew whatever He sent to them 

Was sent in mercy and love. 

And when morning came, in their mother's face 

They read their answer well. 
And thanked the dear Lord who heard their prayer 

And spared the baby BeU. 

'Tis years since then, but they ne'er forget 

The lesson they learned that night, 
The prayers of God's chUdxen, however weak, 

Are precious in his sight. 
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2. WHAT AK EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL SHOULD BE. 

Thn thought baa often occurred to ub whether Teachers' Educa- 
tional Organs were fully carrying out the object for which they art 
published. In our view of what a teachtr'a j</umal should be, w( 
think not. The true aim of an educational journal should be a con- 
stant endcATor to ingtriict teachers into a higher path of moral 
training, instilling into their minds that they have something niOT< 
to leam than becoming moving automatons of modes and methods. 
How is this to be done 1 Not by giving them page after page of 
solutions and pioblems in algebra and mutheniatici, and filling the 
balance of the magazine with reports of teachers' inatitutei, and 
with reHolntions passed at meetings of boards of supervitOTi. This 
may be all very well for the writers, but do the teachora, tor whose 
benefit these articles are ostensibly written, read them ? We em- 
phatioally say no. Teachers have as many systems of teaching 
arammed down thf>ir throats as there are months in the year, and 
in abont the same space of lime, until they become perplexed in the 
wilderness of mullifarioua methods, and consequently are disgusted 
with any and every work touching upon these subjects. 

We contend that a State educational journal should possess a high 
tone of literature ; ita pages should be filled month after month with 
Bubjeota that would tend to lead the teacher into a moral and refin- 
ed tone of thought, thereby guiding him into thoee paths of Study, 
which elevate and culture the mind. Then, instead of making him 
a piece of dead meohaoism, as is now the ease in alnoat every in- 
stance, we should find him pleased with his vocation, and hia mind 
occupied with one object — ue best and surest path to knowledge- 
Refinement and Iniowledge make the best teachers. Let our 
teachers possess these, and we may then throw aside all proscribed 
and approved methods, for they will soon strike out one of their 
own. Let a teacher become accustomed to proceed from thought to 
thought, from principle to principle, to understand what he is about 
as he goes on, to see the object of teaching distinctly before him, 
and to be enlivened and ezcitod by subjects level with his capacity, 
and treated so as to stir his fanc^ and imagination, and then how 
great a change comes over his mind. It is as if a veil were lifted, 
daylight admitted, the fine conuections of logic, grammar, numbers 
and forms, are diaclosed, a sense of beauty is excited, an interest is 
inspired, ter beyond that which would ever be produced by mechani- 
cal ORenoies. 

" The character of such a teacher is impressed upon the whole 
schooL There is a secret power that is seen and felt, not only in 
refining the tastes, but in lorming the mental oud moral habito of 
the pupils. It is not by earueet and skilful teaching alone, that a 
school ie elevated to the highest standard of excellence, but by the 
hallowed influence of a pure and noble example with which it is aur- 
roimded." 

Let the editors and promoters of our State educational journals 
constantly have in view the elevation of teaching and teachers ; let 
the pagea of such jonmals be filled with material that will instruct, 
purify and elevate ; throw into the waste paper basket all such ar- 
ticles as essays on text books, etc. , and give something more useful 
and attractive : gems from our finest literature ; extracts from our 
monthly magazines, — the compensation of teachers is small, and 
they cannot buy them — orujinal euatfi on educational and other 
subjects, and then devote the balance te communications from the 
teachers themselves. Do this, and ws shall soon find our journals 
supported, not only by teachers, but by parents and scholars, and 
each number will be looked forward to with pleasure, and not, as is 
now the case, thrown on one side, with their leaves uncut. 

This article is not written in a spirit of dictation, aa to the man- 
ner in which school journals should be oonducted, but we wish to 
call the attention of tlie promoters of education in our own State, 
and also to impress upon our teachers the fact that it remains with 
them, and them alone, to decide whether our own journal shall 
possess claims more deserving of their patronage, and of all friends 
to educational progress. — Jamtt EUit, m loioa Sthooi Jovrrtal. 

3. FACTS RELATING TO THE TRUANT SYSTEM. 
What shall be done for a qnite large class of boys in the cities 
and large towns who are in the nabit of playing tiruant from school, 
or of loitering about the streets and public places, is a question of 
serious import. Concerning such it may be taken as true that they 
have an aversion te the restraint of the school-room, that they 
have a proclivity to habits of idleness and mischief, if not of vice, 
that their parents are indxlFerent about their education or unable 
te control it, and, also, that, without any sort of justification, 
they are increasing the amount of ignorance and crime in society, 
entailing upon it burdens against which it is ita daty to protect 
itself, and depriving it of the benefits which might arise from their 
education and good habits. Whatever may bo said of compulsory 
education in general, there can hardly be a difference of opinion 
ooncmung these. Ihey ahould not be allowed to become ragrants. 



At present onr school -aystetn is ipiito poweriess tonadi tfi«m. 
There are excellent regulations concerning the attendance Ot- tlwM 
who are fond of school, or whose attandanoe is desired by tiieii 
parents. They do much good. They compel a t«Mcribed acniia* 
on the part of those who are members, and toe porsnt^ oet^pel 
membership. But what of the idlers and runaways? Who oiMi(iels 
them ? If oompulsion is good for the mass, why not fer them } 
Is it expected that moral suasion on the part of ^e teacher is going 
te do for them what it, aided by the influence of the parent, ana 
' sidiDoland &t home, is only able to do for 



the oomnulsOry pwver at 
those who attend 1 



quite evident that out schooI-Bystem should be sHpple* 
mented by some such power of compulsion for that class of ooys 
and girls who are, educationally speaking, orphans. Moral suasion 
is excellent, but a power is needeii in reserve to ^ve force to it. 
The ^stem of truant-officers ' has been adopted in sev^^ of the 
cities of the country, with very gratifying results. We have before 
us the past year's report of the truant-school of Worcester, Mas- 
sBchnsetts, a city of W,0ffO inhabitants. The average numbor of 
pupils belonging in srfiool for Ote year was 6,330. ThelarUMit- 
U»oerhss«ttenaed te 2,230 cases of absenoe from tmbnowneMuaa. 
Of tliese. 1,260 were returned to their schools. 130 sbftinate 
truants have been assigned to the public scho^ - Of 'tiieao^:.29 
were taken before the municipal courts, and 17 c<»kvieted-aadr««nt 
to to the tnumt-school for six mcatbs or a year eadi. The aom- 
mittee say in their report, " But the utility of thiaiuatituttaa-isby 
no means confined to them. The great majority of ouf boys, who 
incline to truancy, have a wholesame reapect for ' tkeiarm,'~and 
when once brought toschool by the officers, and reminded' that tiie 
first step thither has been ti^en, they are far more punctual at 
school than if no such School awaited them. Only a small portion 
of those thus brought to the schuols persist in their tmanqr till 
tiiey become inmates of Hiw." 

It is « grave question wheiUter tiie friends of education aha^ld 
not take st^is to aecore legislation nuthorizins the adopttoD of » 
■ — ■__. ^____ ,.-. ., B.— iKiwefe JtoiAer. 
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*. OOMPUIfiORT ATTENDANCE. 

In these days of excessive taxation, every tax-paying citizen is 
directing his attention to the expenditure of money for public pnr- 
poses. This is as true of the sohool fund as that for pubhc improve- 
ments. Those who pay taxes have the right to demand an equiva- 
lent for their contributions to the gener^ fund. 

It is conceded by all that the education of the children is the only 
safe-guard of the State. But, with few exceptions, there are in 
every town and township large numbers of children under fifteen 
years of sge, who are neither in school nor eneagsd in any labor 
that earn* a livelihood or eives them the knowledge of any trade. 
These children grow up and become a political power injurious to 
the highest interests of the tax-payer. They depreciate his prop- 
erty, curtail hia business, and degrade ite character. As a maUer 
of justice, ther^ore, he has the right to demand that ererv 6^A 
who draws public money, or for whose edncation be is taxed, shall 
be oompelled to attend school, at least when not employed in labor, 
such as learning a trade. 

As it is, thousands become tired of school duties and prefer tiie 
street, and ore indulged in their idle habits 1^ over-fond pwents. 
It the law required tiiat every child, before leaving school, shonid 
pass an examination in reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic, 
and that whenever unemployed he sho<^ attend, it would result 

moreobedient and worthy children than are now commonly found. 

The present use of the school fund does not secure this result, 
though such is the design of the school system. It belongs, then, 
to those who provide for and support the schools, to modify the 
system to such an extent that there wilt be the greatest possible 
number who receive the greatest advantages of ike system, and 
the fewest who receive little or nothing therefrom. 

It is not our purpose now to show in detail how the system can 
be modified te remedy the evil which is so a^^Mreut, and which will 
prove an irreparable damage to society, if not arrested, but to call 
attention to Uie fact that great numbers receive little benefit boja 
the schools. 

We have tried the idea that every one is civilly the equal of erery 

IB else ; that the lowest mav become the greatest ; but it does not 
go farenouf^h. Something should be done to make educatioQjnMe 
of a necessity to every human being, or to compel a mmimiiT^ of 
education. To bring about this end, the school system seenu the 
most direct way, ftiaking intelligence the condition of exercising 
the elective franchise, and competitive examination* the condition 
of every aooeptEng public office, would doubtless effect a wholesome 
change in the direction of which we speak ; but it seems impossible 
for either of these most desirable conditions to become law, and 
we know of no better way to secure the desired result than to oom- 
pel attenduM at sobocl.— CAtcofo Sehoolmofkr. 
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between wet &nd dxy bulb thermometers on several occasions very oonnider- 
able, €.0., 17th, 19^; 18th. 20^.8 ; 23rd, 19^2 ; 24th, 21''.2. 

Belleville. — Thunder on 2nd and 20th. Lightning, 27tli. Lightning 
with thunder, 10th and 11th. Lightning and thunder, with rain, 28th and 
SOtii. Wind storms, 26th, 28th. Kain, 5th, 6th, 9th— 13th, 2Gth, 28th, 
30^. A tornado occurred on Sunday, 2f>th, at half -past two o'clock, from 
NE, some rain fell, and the hurricane blew for a few minutes with great 
foiy ; immediately afterwards, millions of minute toads about the size of a 
thrtM cent piece were seen scattered for sevi^ral miles along the Kingston 
road, (the same phenomenon having been observed on some former occasions). 

GoDBBiCH.— Lightning on 4th, 19th, 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th. Thunder, 
8th, 27th, 28th. Thunder, with r<iin, 11th and 29th. Lightning and thun- 
der, with rain, 8th, 29th, 30th. Wind storm, 12th. Fogs, 9th, 15th, 16th. 
Ram, 3id, 4th, 8th- 14th, 29th, 30th. The temperature on 24th, 90^2, was 
higher than any recorded at this station. 

BTaATFORD.— Lightning, 2nd, 4th, 19th, 24th, 25th, 27th, 28th. Thunder, 
2nd, 28th, 29th. Thunder, with rain, 5th, 11th. Lightning and thunder, 
with rain, 8th, 9th, 30th. Storms of wind, 13th, 30th. Fogs, 11th and 16th. 
Rain, 6th, 8th — 16th, 30th. The mean temperature of June for 9 years is 
62^.16. 

Hamilton.— On 2nd, thunder at 3.45 P.M. ; thunder, with rain, at 5.30 
P.M. 5th, lightning, with thunder. 6th, strawberries ripe. Lightning 
and thunder, with ram, 4th, 9th, 30th. On 27th, chestnuts in bloom. Wind 
storms, 13th, 14th, 16th. Rain, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th— 11th, 13th— 16th, 23rd, 
30th. Robin and swallow seen and heard, 25th. 

SiMOOi. — On 6th, brilliant meteor in SW seen to explode at 7 P.M. 
Thunder on 20th. Lightning, with thunder, 3rd, 11th. Lightning and 
thunder, with ram, 23id, 28th, 30th. Wind storms, 28th, 30th. Rain, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 9th— 12th, 14th, 28th, 30th. 

WiKDSOB.— On 6th, thunder, with rain. 5th, 19th, 29th, lightning. 20th, 
thunder. 27th, lightning with thunder. Wind storm, 14th. Fogs, Ist, 
11th. Rain, 6th, 7th, 10th— loth, 23th, 28th, 30th. Lunar halo, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, 6th, 9th, 10th. Rainbow, 5th, 13th, 28th. 



Model Schools. — The annual public examination of the pupils 

attending the Model School for Ontario took place on the 1 6th inst., and 
proved to be one of the most successful and pleasing of the kind ever 
iidtnessed at this popular institution. The examinations were commenc- 
ed at half past nine o'clock in the forenoon, and it was gratifying to ob- 
serve the readiness with which the pupils answered the questions put to 
them in the various branches of education taught in the school. The 
proceedings were on the whole most creditable to the respective teachers 
in the male and female departments — whose labours most certainly have 
been very onerous during the year. A large number of parents and 
friends of the pupils were in attendance and expressed themselves high- 
ly pleased with the manner in which the juveniles acquitted themselves. 

Specimens of writing and drawix^g were exhibited in the various 
school-rooms, and were certainly very creditable, not only to the scholars 
but to the teachers under whose instructions the pupils performed their 
work. About half -past one o'clock in the afternoon, the pupils, teachers 
and friends assembled in the theatre — which was crowded to excess — for 
the purpose of witnessing the distribution of prizes, and listening to recita- 
tions, singing, &c. The assemblage presented a charming appearance — 
the children being attired in their holiday finery. Most of the girls were 
dressed in pure white, and each division of both sexes had distinguishing 
bands, their colours being purple, blue and mauve. The pupils, or* at 
least a great number of them, took part in the proceedings, which con- 
sisted of singing, recitations, &c. This part of the entertainment was 
certainly of no mean order, the pupils of both sexes performing their 
respective pieces in the most creditable manner, and receiving frequent 
and well merited applause from the audience. Several of the girls sang 
remarkably well ; and without being considered invidious we might l3e 
allowed to say that Miss Annie Hume — a young lady just entering her 
teens — sang a very pretty solo— " Bird of Beauty" — in very superior 
style. >li88 Katie Sefton also sang as a solo, ** I cannot sing the Old 
Songs" in very nice style ; and Miss Annie Wallis sang a pretty solo — 
* ' By the sad sea waves" in a very creditable manner. There were several 
other pieces sang and performed in such a manner as would have done 
credit to a dramatic club, but as the programme was quite lengthy they 
cannot be referred to specially. Altogether the proceedings were of a 
very interesting nature. At the close of this part of the programme and 
prior to the distribution of prizes, Dr. Sangster briefly addressed the au- 
dience. He explained the mode adopted at the examinations, and stat- 
ed that the utmost impartiality was ob&enred by the examiners. The 



pupils were compe^ed to answer a given per centage of the questioD^ 
failing which they lost their prizes, and in the competition for writini^ 
for instance, the whole copy book was examined — not a single spedmea 
only — and so particular were the examiners, that even for one blot it 
the book the pupil would lose five per oent of the number of marks 
which would have been awarded had the blot not appeared. In otlur 
branches the examiners were as stringent as ix^ the matter of writing. 
Dr. Sangster then called the pupils to whom prizes had been awarded ny 
to the platform and most of them had their prizes presented to them by 
Dr. Ryerson. This pleasing part of the proceedings being over, the Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson delivered a short address. He said it had afforded him 
great pleasure to present the prizes upon that occasion, as they were the ! 
reward of good conduct, punctuality and industry. Thia was their fink 
success in life, and he trusted that the pupils would profit by it, and en* 
deavonr to be successful in whatever station in life it might please God 
to call them. He then referred to the pains which had been taken by 
those who had to perform the duty of selecting the books which were 
that day presented as prizes, after which he referred to the respomsibk 
position which the teachers occupied, and spoke highly of the merits of 
the ladies and gentlemen whose business it was to prepare the pupils for 
such a successful examination as they had that day witnessed. To at- 
tain this the teachers had toiled and laboured during the year, and hs 
had no doubt that all would agree with him that the teachers were de- 
serving profound respect ; and he believed the pupils would agree witk 
him that they were entitled to three hearty cheers from the pupils. He 
then explained the relationship which existed between the Normal and 
Model schools, the latter being an appendage of the former, and estab- 
lished for the purpose of showing how pupils should be taught. He had 
another duty to perform, and one which he felt satisfied would be accept- 
able to the scholars, viz., to announce that the school would be closed 
£rom that day till the 8th day, or second Monday iu August. The Na- 
tional Anthem was then sung, and the company separated. — Leader. 



VI. ieprttttwttal iirtiwu. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 

Being the First Book of Lessons in object form, in thirty- 
three sheets (By post, postage paid, %\) Prilce ^0 75 

Mounted on 1 7 sheets of tliin cardboard " 1 75 

Mounted on 17 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished *• 2 75 
Mounted on 33 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished " 3 50 
Mounted on 33 sheets superior cardboard, varnished " 4 TiO 



PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAGE OX BOOKS. 

According to the Postage Law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-paid by 
the sender, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local Superinten- 
dents and Teachers ordering books from the Educational De- 
pository, will therefore please send such an additional sum for 
-the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
Customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessar}'. 



EXAMINATI019 Oh' COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

COUNTY OF YOBX. 



N 



OTICE is hereby given, that an examination of ('ommt>ii School 
Teachers and others, will take place on 

Wednciday, the 31§t day of Angiut, 1870, 

At the Court House, in the City of Toronto, at Richmond Hill, and at 
Newmarket, at 9 A.M. Candidates will be required to produce certifi- 
cates of moral character from their respective Ministers, and if Teachers 
beforo. also from their respective Trustees. 

JOHN JENNINGS, D.D., 

Chairman. 



City of Toi-onto, 4th August, 1870. 
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CONTRACT WITH TEACHER MUST BE UNDER SEAL, 

OTHERWISE TBACHER HAS NO LEGAL 5n'ATUS 80 AS TO CLAIM 
AN ARBITRATION. 

BiRMINOHAH V. HUNOERFORD ET AL. 



Hild, CD demnrrer to tbe avowrj' uid co 
there u do right to arbitrate under the ' 
C. ch. 64), nnleM tbe contract of s 



iiance act out below, that 
mnion School Acta (C. S, U. 
a entered into by the trus- 



theiriorporat« seal ; and nnlea. 
the penonduchargiDg the duties of teacber haa no legal afatu* as Buch. 
This was an action of replevin for plaintiff's goods, seized by 
delendaQt Hangerford, as bailiff, under a warrant issued by the 
otlier three defendantB, who professed to act as arbitrators 
ODder the Common School Act. The ease was heard in the 
Court of Common Pleas. It was also heard in the Court of 
Qaeen'a Bench. See next pa^. 

The avowry stated that plaintiff, Birmingham, Alexander 
Gtaham, and Boderick Grant were school trustees, and Isabella 
McDougall was employed by them as a teaclier, and performed 
the duties of teacher ; but the written agreement between the 
wd trustees and teacher was not sealed with the corporate 
Kal, owing to one of the trustees (Birmingham) wrongfully 
■vfiuiiig to affix the same, and keeping it in his possession 
»gMnat the will of the remaining trustees, that differences arose 
between the plaintiffs Graham and Grant, as such trustees on the 
line Bide, and said Isabella, aa such teacher, on the other side, in 
n^ud to her salary and the sum due to her as such teacher, and 
tbe same was submitted to arbitration ; that the trustees, after 
""itm of an award (which was set out) and demand made, 
*i]fnlly refused, &c., to perform the same, and to pay the 
teacher the moneys awarded ; after one month after demand 
^psed the arbitrators issued warrant to Hungerford (setting 
■t out), and plaintiff's goods were seized. 

'Hiis avowry was demurred to on many grounds, one being 
tU invftlidit/ of th* alldg«d agrMinant with the teacher. 



HAfJARTY, C. J.— The act of 1860, ch. 49, sect 12, says. 
All agreements between trustees and teachers, to be v.ilid and 
binding, shall be in writing, signed by the parties thereto, and 
sealed with the coTporate seal." 

The school trustees are created a corporation with a legal 
name, and hold all the corporate property {section 77 U, C. 
Consol, ch. 64), and by the section cited above they are formally 
to contract under their corporate seal. 

we attach any meaning to the clause cited, we think it 
must be that a person can only become a common school teacher 
by agreement under seal, and that any oUier agreement, verbal 

written, would not be an agreement for that purpose with 
the school corporation. In this view we do not see how Isa- 
bella McDongall ever became a school teacher within the mean- 
ing of the Act 

It was ai^ed before ua that under the words of this Act 
(section 84), " in case of any difference between trustees and a 
teacher in regard to her salary, the sum due to him, or any 
other matter in dispute between them," the very subject of 
dispute might be the not affixing the seal or completing a valid 
contract The answer is, we think, obvious, that no person 
should expect to become a teacher under the school corporation, 
or should commence the performance of any duties, with a view 
to remuneration &om the corporation, without the essential 
preliminary of acontract under the corporate seal. 

Tbe moment it is settled that no agreement can be made 
except in the prescribed manner, there is nothing to bind the 
corporation in any manner or dispute between them and a 
teacher : no person has acquired the stains of teacher. 

If this person choose to give her services in teaching without 
any binding contract with the corporation, it may be possible 
that she has a remedy against any individuals who pledged 
their personal credit to her. 

It seems clear to us that she is not a school teacher in the 
view of the Act. If this be correct the whole of the proceedings 
fail, and no arbitration under this statute has taken place, and 
of course the plaintiff's property has been taken without legal 
warrant 

Nothing, in our judgment, turns upon the statement of the' 
wrongful withholding of the seal by plaintiff. 

The provision in tbe statute as to the kind of contract re- 
quired is one of a very wholesome character, and we ought to 
give every reasonablsAffdot to it 
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If the trustees desired to comply with an award on them to pay 
money, if they had not available funds on hand they might have to 
levy a rate for the purpose. To do this they should be correct in 
their proceedings. Sub. 20, sec. 27, of ch. 64, directs them to ex- 
ercise all the corporate powers vested in them for the fulfilment of 
any contract or agreement made by them. 

In Stark v. Montague (14 U. C. 473) it was held that no rate could 
legally be imposed for i>aying the salary of an unqualified teacher 
(i. t. uncertified), and that such a teacher could not legally receive, 
any portion of the school fund. Section 80 says that no person 
shall be deemed a qualified teacher who does not, at the time of 
his engaging with the trustees, and applying for payment from the 
Bchool fund, hold a certificate of qualification. 

If the want of a certificate vitiates the rate, a similar reason 
would apparently avoid a rate levied to remunerate a person who 
had served without any binding agreement with the school corpor- 
ation. In neither case would die person be a duly qualified teacher 
claiming money under contract with the trustees as such. 

The late Mr. Justice Bums, in Kennedy v. Bumess (15 U. C. 
493), says : ** A teacher may no doubt contract with the trustees, 
as such, personally on their part, and in such case they would be 
personally liable to carry out the contract. * * He can only 
invoke the extraordinary powers given for his protection, when he 
admits that his contract with the trustees is of such a character as 
that the school acts apply to it, and that it is made under them." 

It is to be observed that this case was decided before the Act of 
1860, and its provisions respecting agreements under them.'' 

We consider this objection fatal to the defence. It is therefore 
unnecessary to discuss the other. ''^ 

It is right, however, to notice the wording of section 9 of the act 
of 1860, on which defendants claim to have proceeded : '' If the 
trustees wilfully refuse or neglect, for one month after piiblication of 
awardy to comply with or give effect to an award of arbitrators ap- 
pointed, as provided by the 84th section of the said U. 0. C. S. 
Act, the trustees so refusing or neglecting shall be held to be per- 
sonally responsible for the amount of such award, which may be 
enforced against them individually by warrant of such arbitrators 
within one VMmih after publication of their OAvard.'* 

It would seem to be simply impossible to carry this section into 
effect. If they refuse for one month after publication they are to 
be liable, and award may be enforced against them by warrant 
within one month after publication. 

This is another of those most unfortunate cases which have come 
before the courts in consequence of errors naturally committed in 
the exercise of statutable powers to decide claims and issue executions 
otherwise than by regular legal process. A most arduous and 
dangerous duty is imposed on arbitrators by directing them to issue 
their warrant for the seizure of property at the risk of being made 
trespassers for unintentional errors ; but it is impossible to leave 
persons whose goods are forcibly and illegally seized without ade- 
quate remedy. The design for the avoidance of litigation and cost 
is most laudable ; but experience demonstrates the almost impos- 
sibility of carrying it into successful operation. The substitution 
of the simple process of the Division Court (irrespective of amount) 
for the cumbrous and costly machinery of arbitration would remove 
all difficulty. The cost need be only a few shillings : here the costs 
mentioned in the award are $25. 

We have no course but to hold all the proceedings illegal^ and 
that plaintiff is entitled to judgment. 

OwTNNE, J. — The avowry and cognizance, which are demurred 
to, when epitomized, profess to justify the wrong complained of in 
virtue of a contract in the avowry and cognizance respectively al- 
leged never to have been entered into so as to have any legal effect. 

The proceeding under the statute 22 Vic. ch. 64, which can only 
constitute a justification where there is a preceding valid contract, 
cannot afford a justification, when the absence of such a contract is 
admitted in the pleadings. The demurrer tlierefore must be allowed. 

' Judgment for plai/ii tiff on demurrer. ) 

The same case was also heard with by the Queen's Bench, 
below. 



See 



GbAHAM v. HtJNGERPORD, MoDoUGALL, McRaB AND RusSELL. 

Ill the Court of Qaeen^a Betich, 

School trufltees cannot be held liable under 23 Vic. ch. 49, sec. 9, 
for wilfully neglecting or refusing to comply with an award, with- 
out being first afibrded an opportunity of explaining or justifying 
such non-compliance. 



* During this Term, the Court of Queen's Bench, held the avowry bad on the other 
obJeHioii taken by demurrer, but not noticed in this Judgment, In the ease of Qraham 
T« Huogerford, aming out of same aroitration* 



Where, therefore, the defendant in replevin justified seizing the 
plaintiff's goods under a warrant of the arbitrators issued against 
the plaintiff and the other trustees for non-compliance with an 
award, but did not shew that the plaintiff was notified or called 
upon to shew caude before such warrant issued : Held, that the 
plea was bad. 

Remarks as to the informality of the warrant. 

Replevin, Plea — That before and at the said time when, &c., to 
wit, during the year 1868, the plaintiff and John Birmingham and 
Roderick Grant, all resident freeholders of the school section here- 
inafter mentioned, were trustees of school section No. 6, in the 
township of Eldon, in the county of Victoria, duly elected In thai 
behalf, and accepted and took ^upon themselves the duties of the 
said office of school trustees : that before the said time when, Ae.^ 
and during the year 1867, one Isabella McDougall was employed 
by the trustees of said school section as a teacher, and entered upon 
and for a longtime performed the duties of such teacher in said 
section ; but the written agreement between the said trustees and 
teacher was not sealed with the corporate seal, owing to one of the 
said trustees, to wit, J. B. , wrongfully refusing to affix the aamdi 
and keeping it in his possessoin against the will of the remaining 
trustees : that afterwards, and before the said time when &Cf 
differences having arisen between the plaintiff and the said J. B. 
and R. G. as such trustees, on the one part, and the said Isbella 
McDougall as such teacher on the other part, in regard to the pay- 
ment of her salary and the sum due to her as such teacher, the. 
same were duly submitted to arbitration according to the statflte in^ 
that behalf, and that defendants, Neil McDougall, Duncan McRaoi '■ 
and James Swan Russell, became and were the arbitrators duly ap- 
pointed and authorized in that behalf, in accordance with the 
provisions of the said statute, to whom the said differences were tOi 
be and were so submitted, and by whom they were to be heard and 
finally decided according to the said statute : that the said arbitra- 
tors having duly required the attendance of all the parties interest- j 
ed in said reference, and of their witnesses, and having heard and , 
considered the evidence produced before them, and all the provift- 1 
ions of the statute in that behalf having been complied with, they , 
duly made and published their award of and concerning the said 
matters in difference, and thereby awarded that there was then due , 
to the said Isabella McDougall as and for her salary as such teacher,; 
the sum of 8160, with legal interest thereon from the first day of ^ 
March, 1868, and ordered and awarded that the said sum and in-^j 
terest should be forthwith paid to the said Isabella McDougall by] 
the said plaintiff and the said J. B. and R. G. as such trustees, to-! 
gether with the sum of $25, the costs of the said reference and 
award : tliat the said trustees having had due notice of the said 
award, and after publication thereof and demand made upon them, 
wilfully neglected and refused to perform the same by payment of 
said money, and one month after such demand having elapsed, the 
said arbitrators, in pursuance of the said statute, duly issued their 
warrant directed to tlie defendant Richard Hungerford, in the| 
words following : 

Province of Ontario, ^ We, the undersigned, arbitrators in the 
County of Victoria, f claim of Isabella McDougall, v. The Trus* 
Township of Eldon, i tees of School Section No. 6, in the town- 
To wit : ) ship of Eldon, in the county of Yictonay 

by virtue of the authority vested in xis by the Upper Canada Crom- 
mon School Acts, hereby authorize and appoint Richard Himger- 
ford of the township of Eldon, after ten days from the date hereof, 
to collect from John Birmingham, Alexander Graham, and Roderick 
Grant, the trustees of school section No. 6, in the township of 
Eldon before named, or either of t£em, the sum of 9160, with l^al 
interest thereon from the first day of March, 1868, till paid, and 
the further sum of $25 for costs already incurred, in the claim of 
Isabella McDougall v. The Trustees of School Section No. 6, in the 
township of Eldon aforementioned, and to pay within eight days 
from the receipt thereof the amount so collected to James Swan 
Russell, of Kirkfield, in the township of Eldon, merchant, whose 
discharge shall be your acquittance for the sum so paid, and in de>. 
fault of payment on demand by the trustees aforenamed, namely, 
J. B., A. G., and R. G., you are hereby authorized and required 
to levy the amoimt by distress and sale of the goods and chattels of : 
the aforenamed J. B., A. G., and R. G., or any of them, together 
with all such costs in your so doing as would be legal in proceedings 
issuing from the Division Court. Given under our hands and 8e«3a 
this eleventh day of December, in the year of our Lord, 1868, at 
Bolsover, in the township of Eldon aforementioned. 

NEiLL McDougall, [l. s. 

DUNCAN McRAE, "L. S. 

J. S. RUSSELL, [L. S. 

TVliich said warrant duly made under the liands and seals of the 
arbitrators was thereupon, and before the said time when ^., do- 
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lifared to the said defendant, Bichard Hungerford, being the person 
umed in Buch warrant, to be executed in due from of law, by virtue 
of vhich said warrant tiie defendant Richard Hungerfurd, as such 
bailiff in said warrant named, afterwards, and while it was in full 
force, to wit, at the said time when, &c. , and within the limits of 
the said school section, pursuant to said w^arrant and the statute 
in that behalf, seized and took the goods and chattels of the plain- 
tiff in the declaration mentioned for the purpose of levying thereout 
11m moneys so awarded to be paid and directed to be levied as afore- 
■id, sod which still remain wholly due and unpaid, as the said 
defendant Richard Hungerford lawfully might for the cause af ore- 
aid, and detained the same until, &c. 

The defendant Richard Hungerford, as bailiff, pleaded a similar 
piea. 

I Demnrrer. — Tluit the said plea admits that the appointment of 
ike said Isabella McDougall was not legal and valid under the 
ilaiate, and there could therefore be no legal or valid reference to 
I arbitration or award between her and the trustees : that the award 
[M alleged in the said plea is illegal and void ; no valid adjudication 
tif the fact of wilful neglect or refusal by the trustees, so as to make 
mm personally responsible, is shewn ; the warrant set out in the 
Mid plea is illegal and void, and shews no defence or justification 
lor the taking of the plaintifTs goods. 

Morrison, J., delivered the judgment of the court. 
' The arbitration and award in the pleas mentioned wore under 
rfte authority of the 84th and following sections of the Common 
Behool Act, Consol. Stat. U. C. ch. C4, and the 9th socti<m of 23 
Tic ch. 49, which latter enacts, ** If the trustees wilfully refuse or 
^ect, for one month after publication of award, to comply with 
srgive effect to 
Ae Mth section 

trustees so refusing or neglecting, shall be heltl to bo personally 
inpoDsible for the amount of such award, which may bo enforced 
Igainst them individually by warrant of such arbitrators within one 
aoDth after publication of their award ; and no want of form shall 
■validate the award or proceedings of arbitrators under the school 



to do BO, or the tmstees might have shewn (among other gromidM 
that might be suggested) that the corporation had not the money oil 
hand to meet tlie demand, but tliat without delay they took th^ 
necessaiy steps to collect the amount under the powers confeh^a 
on them by the statute from the rate-payers of the school section, 
in such and like cases it could hardly be said that the trustees wil- 
fully neglected and refused to comply with the award, and that the 
arbitrators would be justified in issidng a warrant agauiBt them 
personally. 

In these pleas it is not alleged or shewn that the plaintiff WM 
ever notified or called upon to shew cause why the warrant men- 
tioned in the plea should not be issued, nor is it alleged that an^^ 
adjudication whatsoever took place determining that tiie plaintiff 
was guilty of wilful neglect or refusal. The plea assumes, as in tha 
case of lianney v. Maclem et aL, 9 C. P. 192, that no such adjudi« 
cation was necessary, and that a distress warrant may issue against 
the individual property of each trustee without its being shewn 
tliat he has had any opportunity to contest the fact of wilful neglect 
and refusal, as said by Draper, 0. J., in that case cited, '' in effect 
issuing execution without trial or judgment, and which is so mAni<* 
festly contrary to justice that it cannot be sustained.'' 

If it was the intention of the legislature that school tnutoea must 
have in their treasurer's hands money at all times to meet suoh 
demands, and that if they merely omit paying the amount for a 
month after publication of an award, that without any notifioation 
to them, or further proceeding or adjudication, a warrant may issae 
to seize their individual goods, the statute should have so declared 
in express terms. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the other question raised on these 

an award of arbitrators appointed as provided by demurrers, but I may add that the warrant under which these de- 

of the said Upper Canada Common School Act, the I Pendants, justify, is very defective luid mfonnal, it does not reate 

- the award or shew any foundation for its being made. It simply 

authorizes R. H.. after ten days to collect from the trustees the 
sums mentioned in it, for whom or upon what account is not stat* 
ed, and directs witliin eight days after the receipt to pay the am« 
ount to J. R., &c., merchant, a stranger to all these proceedings, 
and in default of payment on demand to levy by distress and sale 
of the goods of the trustees the amount with costs, &o.y 

Judgment must be given for the plaintiff on the dumurrer to 
both pleas. 

Judgment for Plaintiffs 



The chief question raised by these demurrers is, whether the 
'sndants shew a good foundation to justify the issuing of the 
mt under which the x)laintiirs goods were seized : namely, that 
plaintiff, as one of the trustees, wilfuUy refused and neglected 
one month after publication of the award set out, to comply 
or give effect to it ; for imless that is shewn, the plaintiff could 
be held personally responsible for the amount payable by the 
nor could the teacher or the arbitrators enforce the amount 
him individually by means of a warrant issued by the arbi- 
)rB under the authority of the statute. 
It must be borne in mind that the award itself is one between 
school corporation and the teacher, and the duty of the trustees 
forming that corporation is to comply with the decision of the 

kfcors, — in the present case to pay the sums of money awarded .. i - u • ^.^ -^ : Av^~'jjr 

iwith that in sitar notice of the award and a nroner demand ' V""^^^* "^^^^^^y ^^ ^^^^^ opinion, require to be provided for in any 
mtli, that w, atter notice ot tne award ana a proper demand ^ legislation relative to Grammar Schools. The subject wiU 

le upon them as such trustees by the teacher, the person auth- ° . . - j«wv w**. 

to receive tlie money ; and if after such notice and demand, 
tmstees, as members of the corporation, wilfully refuse or 



GRAJVIMAJR SCHOOL MASTER'S ASSOCIATION* 

At the recent annual meeting of the Grammar School MasieM* 
Association, the following rei>ort (deferred for want of space until 
now) was unanimously adopted by the Association : — 

BEPOKT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ORA.MMAB fKJBOOL BILL. 

In the report now submitted, the Committee beg to present those 



be most advantageously treated by considering first^ 

THE STATUS AND DUTIES OF OBAMMA& SCHOOLSt 

The functions of the Grammar Schools practically arrange them'' 
solves under two chief heads : — 

The imparting to advanced Common School pupils a trainingi 
linguistic, or scientific, or mixed — this training being preparative 
for the various competitive examinations, especially for tiie Uni- 
versity Matriculacions, the entrance examinations of the Law So* 
ciety and Medical Council, the examinations for Common School 
certificates, and probably hereafter in Canada, as now in England^ 
the examinations for the Civil Service. 

The irapjirting to a considerable number of advance I Common 
School pupils their final scholastic training previously to their enter- 
ing on the practical business of life. 

THE ADMISSION OF PUPILS. 



for one month after publication of the award to comply with 

'by paying the amount awarded to the teacher, then the trustees 

efaaing or neglecting shall be held to be pei-sonally responsible, 

the amount may be enforced against them by the warrant of 

arbitrators. The statute is unfortunately silent as to the 

to be had before the arbitrators shall take upon them- 

so grave a step as issuing an execution again.st the trustees 

)nally ; and when we consider that in most of such cases the 

appointed to be arbitrators will be persons unacquainted 

legal proceedings, it is to be regretted that the provisions of 

statute did not indicate the procedure in such cases. In the ab- 

however, of any directions in the statute, justice and com- 

iiense dictate that before such trustees can be held or declared 

ly Uable, a warrant issued, and their goods seized and sold 

tbisvery summary way, that there should be some statement or The definition above given of the duties of Grammar Schools, 

~plaint made by the teacher to the arbitrators that she had not | takes for granted that they receive at regular intervals an aooession 

^ paid the amount awarded her, and that the trustees or some from the Common Schools of thoroughly prepared pupils. 

tMm wilfully neglected and refused to pay the amount awarded. First, as to the regularity of supply, frequent complaint has been 

^ being the case, they, the arbitrators, should take some steps hitherto made, that, even in the case of Union Schools, no previa* 

uoertain the facts and adjudicate upon the matter, by a notifica- ion exists in the law for the promotion of pupils from the highest 



to the trustees and calling upon tliem individually to show 
▼hy a warrant against them should not issue under tho provis- 



department of the Common School to the Grammar SchooL As 
consequence of this omission, the law practically delegates to the 
Jons of the statute, to levy the amount awarded out of their own ' pupils themselves the responsible duty of determining the nature 
*^i on the ground of their wilfully refusing and neglecting for a ' and the extent of their scholastic training. The absurdity of oom- 
th after publication of the award to pay the amount. polling trustees to make a separate provision for the instruction, in 

Uiocb steps had been taken in the case, the plain tiif might have the same branched, of pupils of the same stage of advancement, and 
•vp, as one of the trustees, that he, personally, as a trustee, was ! taught in adjacent rooms of the same building, is too manileit to 
'i^ to comply with the award; and that his co-trustees refused | require further illustratioiu 
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Than, as to the standard of Rdmiasion. In the OMO of pupiU in- in amount, and 
tended for tiie clMucal course, the standard ought to be not lower wealth of the 
than that at preaent enforced; for the non-claasical pnpila the stand- palities were pracL. 
ard BhoiJd be such as not. to interfere with Common Schoolaof 
average efficiency. 

NRCEBSrty FOB LNCREAJtED INSrGtrTIOH. 

IahUt, as to the mode of conduotingthe examination for admia 
sion. The proposed transfer of this eiamination to the County 
Superintendent, within whoao county or half -county the Grammar 
School may be situated, is open to the very grave objection that 
there wonid no longer exist any uniformity in the standard of ad- 
mission. The teat applied would theoretically be uniform, but each 
one of the forty-two or more County Superintendents would 
certainly interi>ret the requirements of the standard according to 
hii own peculiar ideas, pjocisely as at present. Altliouoh the print- 
ed standard for County Board Certiticntea is identical everywhere 
throughout Ontario, the examination pajiers professing lit be baaed 
on that standard are notoriously and ^jrossly unequal in their re- 
quirements. The Bystem of admission at present in force has done 
much for the elevation of the Grammar Schools. It moreover gives 
the utmost uniformity of procedure, and bo affords a valuable basis 
of comparison. This latter is all the more important, because 
under the system, both present and proposed, the public money is 
apportioned on the basis of inspected pupils. TheoDJectionagainst 
the continuance of the present system appears to be that this en- 
trance examination occupies too much of the Inspector's time. 
Here, however, the objection seems to be altogether falsely taken— 
the alleged inconvenience is due not to the system itself, but to the 
insufficient machinery provided for its administration. The en 
giea of the present efficient Inspector are greatly over-taxed 
attempting to accomplish work which would certainly occupy the 
whole time of two Inspectors. 

THB CUBRICDLVM OF THE OHAMUAK SCHOOLS. 

The curriculum of the Grammar Schools must evidently be made 
to harmonize more completely than it does at present with the two- 
fold claas of duties fulfilled by those iostitutions. Much of the 
maater's time is at present unprofitably consumed on conflicting 
programmes of study. It would be a measure of the utmost im- 
portance if the subjects of all other public eiaminations coincided 
with the Bubject prescribed for junior Matriculation in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, or were drawn exclusively from among those sub- 
jects ; and if on the other hand the junior Matriculation of the 
Cniversity were so enlai^d by a system of options as to embi 
tiio requirements of the two great classes of pupils described above 
as attending the Grammar Schools. By thus enabling the masters 
to concentrate their energies, a more thoroughly-trained class of 
youth would leave the Grammar Schools for the University, for the 
Professions and for the various industrial occupations. 
TBE Hiae SCHOOL scheub. 

The proposed scheme for the conversion of the Grammar Schools 
into High Schools is biksed on the substitution of Physical Science 
and the Higher English for the Ancient Clasatcs. As a necessary 
complement to the scheme, and in order to prevent the study uf the 
Classics, henceforth optional, from falling into neglect, the establish- 
ment of Collegiate Institutes has been provided for. There arf 
two dangers connected with this scheme to be apprehended and to 
be avoided. 1. The uunecessary increase in the number of High 
Schools, which must degrade the Common Schools, and exhaust 
the fund available for the maintenance of already-existing High 
Schools. 2. The dangerous possibility of setting up Collegiate In- 
stitutes on too slender a maintenance, as was proposed in the late 
High School Bill, and so entailing on the Institutes from their very 
inception, a career of difficulty and disaster. The present Gram- 
mar School Fund is of course much too limited to ^ield the addit- 
ional grants demanded by this new class of institutions. 

FINiJfClAL ASPELT OF THB qCBSTIOK. 

The financial aspect of the question is by far the most important, 
and it has hitherto, in our judgment, received insufficient attention. 
In the bill submitted to the Legislature at its last Session we are 
unable to discover any new means provided for the support of 
grammar Schoob. All tlie machinery professedly supplied by the 
new bill is quite accessible, as the law now stands, to the trustees 
of Union Schools. The bill woidd merely have the effect of forcing 
a union where such a measure is at present r«garded as unnceasary, 
and where it will doubtless be distasteful. The strong tendency 
moreover of the late bill was to throw the burden of supporting the 
grammar schools on the already over-taxed local municipalities. 
The County Councils, on the other hand, which as a class rank 
among the wealthiest of our municipal corporations, and which 
oontribate towards educational funds a sum at present very trifling 



ore unj ust to the grammar school trustees of towns and villigar 
than to make the county grant dependent on the county attendanoa 
This attendance is, from the distance to be travelled, from Ai 
exigencies of agricultural operatiorut; from epidemics actual a 
rumoured, and from many other causes, extremely fluctuatiq 
in its character, and equally fluctuatiiUF would be of canal 
any grant based on such attendance. The Trustees, when an 
gaging a staff of masters, have to provide for the adeqnat 
instruction of this influx of countn' pupils, and it is quih 
evident that, with every oscillation in me atfaandauce of suchpnpik 
the salaries of masters cannot be made to beat in unison. The ei 
se entailed on the Trustees is certain, while the means of mast 
that expense, as provided by the late Bill, is to the last degm 
uncertain. There is no subject on which Grammar School Truste* 
and Grammar School masters are so unanimous, as the neoeantya 
compelling County Councils to furnish, for the support of sad 
Grammar Schools as shall hereafter continue to be nuintainei 
within their respective counties, a aum at least equal to one-half <i 
the Qovemment grant. 

BLBCTION OF TanSTRBS. 

The County Councils, on being thus compelled to contribute tt 
wards the maintenance of the Grammar Schools, ought to oontinl 
to enjoy their present representation in the Trustee Boards, "ni 
power of nomination is, we believe, in the great msijority of caM 
very judidously exercised by those municipalities. If any chsa| 
in the appointment of Trustees were made^ we incline to the opinia 
that the change ought rather to proceed in the direction of nomi 
altd, aa opposed to eUctivt Trustees. 



PRINCE EDWARD TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mb. Editob, — Presuming that a brief sketch of the last va 
successful meeting of our Association will be interesting to yM 
readers, I offer no other apology for the present demand on y(N 
valuable space. 

Our Countv Association was re-oi^anized upwards of a ^ear ig 
and has held three semi-annual meetings of increasing intend 
The last took place on Thursday and Friday, 25th and 2eth Ji4| 
Having the honor of being President, as well as County Bupoii 
tendent of Schools, I forwarded to nearly every teacher in fl 
county, a programme of the subjects to be discussed at the conva 
tion. In the preparation of this programme I was assisted byd 
Executive Committee. 

On the first day of meeting I was agreeably surprised to see a H 
attendence from the opening. Many came long distances, and i 
considerable aacriSce. The first subject, " A Proper Pronundi 
tion," was introduced in an excellent essav, and earnestly discuBiti 
" Vocal music, and its place in schools, occupied the time of 11 
convention during the remainder of the forenoon, and brought oi 
some good ideas. In the aftomoou, after the aimual election < 
officers, the attention of the meeting was given to the followinj 
"How to teach Modulation and Emphasis in Reading," "Reda 
tion and Fractions," snd " Grammar. without text books." The 
practical questions were very thoroughly handled by the gentlenu 
appointed. 

In the evening, a very interesting public meeting was held in tl 
Town Hall, Picton, and was well attended. The exercises cousisb 
of an " Essay on English Histot?," a debate on the " Benefits 
the Prize System," and an -Vddress on the " ResponsibilitieB 
the Teacher," by Rev. N. A. Willoughby, M.A, , to which we mi 
add, music by the Picton Quartette Club. 

On Friday forenoon the subjects taken up were, " A days woi 
in the school for Teacher and Pupil," "How to secure prop 
Order," and "Claims of Physical Science as a Branch of Stud; 
In the afternoon, " A Proper Course of Study," and " The Hnta 
Relations of Teacher, Master and Parents " were ably dijKUssa 
Indeed very great interest was manifested during the entire procee 
ings. Upwards of fifty teachers were in attendence during tl 
greater part of the time. Several visitors were also present ; amu 
others, Wm. Anderson, M.P.P., who was elected an hon<»* 
member of the Association, and who, in return for the complimai 
expressed his thanks and stated his desire to do whatever 1 
could to aid the teacher in his noble work, and to advance thei 
terests of education generally. 

During the transaction of general business, a resolution was paM 
that a collection be taken up in each school in the Countv for tl 

Surpose of procuring a Magic Lantern to give evening exiul^itio 
nriDg the approaohiug FaU and Winter. 
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Oa Satnrdsj, the Asaooiation hod a School Ezcursion and Pic-nic 
^Amhcnt Itlutd per ateamer " Rochester," in which about 250 
[■Kticipaled — chiefly tekohers and pupils. A very pleasant day was 
EUDt, and on retumia);, the party was ao fortunate as to fall in I 
mhDr. Hodgiiu, Deputy Superintendent of Education, Toronto.] 
[ABort agreeable and profitable interview was terminated by an iu- 
hoaitiiig addiVBS on educational matters ^followed by some remarka 
V die same chMracter bv Bev, Hr. Chambers, also a passenger. , 
^caidea the pleaaal« of uie excursion it wbb alao a source of profit | 
h) the Aaaoeiation — nearly twenty-dollars having been realised 



aociation, it was reaolved to improve the opportunity fumiahed by 

the Education Department, and provide a Teachers' Professional 
I Library, this was begun last year and already numbers about 160 

volumes — a large proportion of the books relating to the teacher's 

profession. 
In conclusion, I believe a most commendable spirit prevadea the 

minds of the t«acherB of Prince Edward, and as an evidenoe of tim 

general desire for improvement, I may mention the fact, that our 
[county has juat sent a contribution of nine or ten actual teoohon t« 

the Provincial Normal School. 

G. D. P. 
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EJCOMKS OF MINISTERS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Theie may be not a few things which account for the inadequate 
nmimecBtion given to clergymen and teachera in this and other 

Montries, but there are mere which can be urged as an excuse. 
About the fact of such inadequacy there c&n bo no diversity of opin- 
ico. With comparatively few exceptions it is universally acknow- 
^tdged that neither the one class nor the other is paid on any auch 
Si it ought to be. But unfortunately such acknowledgementa 
to lead to little effort iu the way of amendment ; for, with all 
,&e coHfeasiona and regrets to be heard on every aide, things go on 
from year to year in very much the same old fashion. A comparative 
kodful tn cities and towns, from superior personal energy and un- 
.Mul popularity, are enjoying large and liberal incomes, approach- 
fag in one or two cases to thoae of nut the foremost, but of the ae- 
^ftcul or third rate men in the other learned professiona ; while the 
pstmass of those who aie charged with the raligioiia and aeculor 
iteeation of the people are put off with an amount of remuneration 
>>)iicfa would nut be offered to the better class of skilled machanics, 
«, if oSered, would be indignantly declined. It is all very well to 
ftj that those, who become either clergymen or teachera, ought to 
tut oUier and higher motives than the prospect of mare ancular 
.•dnataget to encourage them in their work ; but all such talk 
*>Ui a very bod grace from thoee who may be seeking to deprive 
biaa Tery persons of what is jnst and equal, and by their stingy 



niggardlineaa to make their position very unplesaant, and their 
power of doing good very much lasa than it would otherwise have 

len. 

Society acta towards clergymen, and to a amaller degree towards 
teachers as weU, in a way which it does not punue towarda any 
other class. It requiree from them piles of bricks, while it gives 
little straw. A certain position has to be maintained while any- 
thing like the means for keeping up that position is not accorded. 
In his dress, in hia household arrangementa, in the support and ed- 
ucation of his family, &c. , a clergyman ia expected to be a gentle- 
man, to keep up appearances at all haiarda, and to "be creditably 
preaentable among the better class of his flock and the general 

What ia true of miniatera ia true alao of teachers. As a general 
rule, these are greatly underpaid in this country, and their social 
position ia not at all what it ought to be, and what, if the importance 
of their work were correctly estimated, it would be. With the great 
mass of those who engage in the work of instruction it is simplj 
looked upon as a stepping stone to aomething bettor. ' Till this is 
changed, the work will not be well done. No mau will do his best 
if he do not look upon that in which he is engaged as hia life work. 
As teachers are paid and treated at present in Canada this ia not to 
be expected. The continued and capricious changes continually 
taking ploce ; the systematic teadenoy to aeoure the dieapest, what- 
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flfver may be his standing and character ; and the want of residences 
connected with the different school sections make school teaching 
too often a mere temporary employment for lads preparing for other 
professions. But this will continue to be so till the people are wise 
enough to see that they must hold out sufficient inducements to com- 

rtoB^ men to undertake the education of the youth of the country, 
they would be free from the present unsatisfactory state of things. 
There are, no doubt, a great number of most deserving and com- 
petent gentlemen among the teachers of Canada ; but things will 
neter be in a satisfactory state, educationally, till a higher rate of 
remuneration is afforded, and, as a consequence, a universally higher 
degree of acquirement and teaching powers required and exacted. 
Teachers and ministers occupy some of the most important and 
influential positions in a country ; and, while in order to have them 
occupy those positions creditably to themselves and profitably to 
the cf mmanity, something more is needed than merely an adequate 
remtneration — yet such a fair and right recognition of their services 
IB necessary ; a recognition which, neither in this nor in any other 
ooantiy, has been rendered to the extent we are persuaded it ought to 
be| and to which in our own gixtwing and prosperous land we hope at 
no distant day it will. — Globe, 



THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION ; '} 

0R| ThS ScIXNCB A2XD AbT OF TSACHINO. * 
BY OBOBOB VIOTOE LB VAUX, F.CT. 

Author of "T^« Twm Records of Creation;'' ^'A Hand-Book of 

Geology," <Lc,, d:c 

I^A series of articles on Education — ^the first of which appears in 
ibis number of the Journal — ^liave been forwarded to us for inser- 
tion in the Jowmal^ by G. V. Le Vaux, Esq. , of Niagara Falls (for- 
merly of the Upper Canada College). 'I'hey have been compiled 
from lectures delivered by him to students imder training for the 
office of teacher, and from those delivered before the members of 
Teachers' Institutes in Canada and the old country ; and also from 
his contributions, from time to time to the press, on educational 
■ubjeots. Some of the lectures alluded to, reported in the press, 
were very well received on the other side of the Atlantic, and after- 
irards re^published in the Australian journals of education. We 
mre therefore inclined to believe that Mr. Le Yaux's contributions 
to this journal will be appreciated by tlie friends of education in the 
Kew Dominion. If so, they will, we believe, in due time, be pre- 
fented to the public in book form. — Editor. J 

VHB 7BIN0IPLX8 AND F&A.CTIOB OF EDUCATION ; OB THB SCIENCE 

AND ABT OF TEACHING. 

BY OEOBOB VICTOR LB VAUX, F.CT. 

Av^ihoTof 'TAe Twin Recordi of Creation;" ^'Tne Hand-Booh of 

Geology y cfcc, <jfcc. 

(OOPTRIQHT BBSEBVBD.) 
NAPOLEON AND LINCOLN. 

JntTod/adory, — Napoleon the First being asked on one occasion, 
''What France needed most V reflected for a moment, and then re- 
plied in his usual emphatic style, *' Mothers." A similar question 
was ];HX^sed to Abrsuiam Ldncoln, and his reply was equally laconic. 
The day prior to his assassination, one of his numerous friends re* 
questea him to state '' What he conceived to be the best prescrip- 
tion for the prostrate South 1" No threatening words, no angry re- 
proaches escaped the lips of the venerable President. Like Aaron 
of old, ever ready to make atonement for his people, he ** stood be- 
tween the living and the dead" — between the conquerors and the 
conauered. A rock of peace in a sea of war, a loving father of a 
disoDedient family, he was ever ready to ** kill the fatted calf, "and 
to receive the penitent prodigal to his bosom. — In a moment he re- 
plied, " Good schools and efficient teachers. " Both these great men 
were right ; they thoroughly understood the wants of their respec- 
tive countries. But the whole world, as well as France, requires 
flK>od ffiot^ert. The whole race of man requires good schools and ef- 
fkisnt teachers. Upon these benefactors — mothers, schools and 
teachers-— depend the glory of the present — ^the temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare of all the countless millions who shall inhabit our earth 
in years to come. 

MOTHEBS THB FIEST AND BEST TEACHEBS. 

During the days of infancy, the mother, by her ** teachings and 
influence," instils into the heart of the child the germs of those 
cbaracteristics which, in time to come, shall distinguish him (or her) 
from all the world besides. In after years it is the teacher's pecu- 
liar province to invigorate those characteristics, and so develop the 
mentftli moral and pnysical powers as to flz indelibly the noble im- 



pressions first made by the dearest and kindest of earthly frienc 
It is from mothers alone that children will learn as if by insi 
In early childhood they are therefore the best of all teachers ; 
as time rolls on, and the child merges into the boy, the nature 
our institutions, in conjunction with domestic or public dutic 
compel the parent to dcleg;ate his (or her) powers, duties and pi 
ileges to another. That other is the teacher, tutor or preceptor- 
the representative of tlie parents in all scholastic matters. Thi 
instead of every parent in a town or district being compelled of vl\ 
cessity to assume the office of private teacher to his (or her) 01 
family, thereby neglecting other duties, a common tut(»r or 
is appointed to represent them all, who is, by reason of his trainii 
and experience, far more skilful as an educa1x>r than each individaj 
parent could possibly be. He is, for the time being, the oomm( 
parent of all the children under his charge, and should therefc 
treat them in every respect as if they were really his own. 

THE PABENT*S BEPBESENTATIVE. 

Now, as the teacher is the natural and legal representative of 
parent, it is evident, in the nature of tilings, that those who 
spect the authority or person of the one, will also disrespect t1 
authority and person of the other. Consequently , if parents dea' 
the respect and love of their children, and are anxious they shoi 
grow up to be good and worthy citizens, they should teach th( 
by precept and example, to love and respect their teachers, — oth( 
wise they will nullify the labours of the teacher, and injure the 
own offspring for time and eternity. Amongst the Greeks and 
mans, no profession or calling was so highly honoured as that 
the educator of youth. The authority of the teacher and parel 
are patriarchal and inseparable. If by word or deed parents de 
pise education or disrespect educators, how can they possibly 
pect their children to love the one or revere the other. Indeed, 
would be a miracle if the child of sueh a parent eTer became 
scholar, a Christian, or a man, in the true sense of the word. 

CAUTION NECESSABY IN PABENTS. 

How extremely cautious, therefore, should parents be in tliis 
spect ? As regards the teacher personally, the time has come wh< 
he T^pl be honoured by all whose esteem is worth having — ^by 
who value education and are educated themselves. Mark well 
man who speaks lightly of education or of educators — who exclai] 
(with the fox), **the grapes are sour." He is sure to be a creati 
never troubled with much intellect — ^neither a scholar nor a geni 
man — a babbler, but no thinker. The applause of such f( 
though not to be despised, is not to be coveted. Having chosen 
sphere, let the teacher — the mind builder — ^pursue a atraightfc 
ward course, and not deviate therefrom to the right hand or 
left. Though the road may be dark and cheerless at first, it 
gradiially brighten, and at the further end he shall be met by Oi 
who shall welcome him, and say — "Well done, thou good 
faithful servant. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

TEACHEBS FOLLOWEBS OF THE OBEAT TEACHEB. 

The teacher's work is a noble work, worthy of the holiest charac- 
ter, of the highest intellect and of the greatest skill. The teacher, 
if he be what he should be, can lift up his head and say, " I follow 
in the footsteps of the Great Teacher. I also am a disciple, an 
apostle, and even a fellow-labourer of Him who said, * Suffer httle 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God ?' " 

TEACHING THE NOBLES WOBK, &0. 

The banker, the merchant, the farmer, and the mechanic, all 
work on dead matter. The banker and merchant, by fair means or 
foul, endeavour to accumulate wealth. How different is the work 
of the teacher, who works upon the living principle — the immortal 
mind ? His wealth is seldom of this world. In like manner the 
sculptor, the painter and the artist, high though their calling be, 
are far beneath him as regards the public utility of their work and 
dignity of their vocation. Their highest object is to model the 
human form, or faithfully represent the same on canvas ; but it is 
the duty and privilege of the teacher to cultivate the finer feelings 
of the heart, to develop the powers of the mind, to influence the 
morals of his age — to promote the happiness and welfare of man- 
kind generaUy. His profession is connected with time and eternity, 
with the present, past and future ; its results are everlasting, ita 
effects indelible. He who spake as man never spake, -even the 
Prince of Life, lived and died as a teacher, and his last words, " Go 
and teach all nations," are still ringing in our ears. How grand, 
how high and glorious a work, therefore, is teaching — a work on 
which the well doing, well being and future happiness of man chiefly 
depend ! ! 

TEACHEBS FOBM THE CHABACTEB OF THEIB AGE. 

Teachers form the character of their age. They cannot fail tc 
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leave the impression on the pupils minds. According as these im- 
preHions are good or bad, the pupils in after years emblazon or 
dim their country's glory, causing it to shine witli the brightness of 
the midday sun, or to hide its head in a gloom blacker than Egyptian 
darkness. The teacher can move the hearts of the young for good 
or eyil, just as the zephyrs of evening move the leaves of the forest 
trees. His acts, his words, his maxims and truths are imprints on 
their minds, even as the impression of a seal on the softened wax. 
Neither time nor eternity can ever efface them. The impression 
once made, remains a blessing or a curse for ever. Its influence is 
experienced and its presence indicated at home and abroad in all 
(he events of existence, and after inciting, encouraging or restrain- 
mg, the child^ the youth, and the man, through all the varied and 
tnuuitoiy scenes of life, it accompanies the enfranchised spirit into 
the world beyond the grave, and characterizes it through all the 
ooimtleas ages of eternity. The children of the present will be the 
poets and authors, the lawgivers and rulers, the fathers and mothers 
of the future. Their character depends on their education, and 
that acain on the educators of the present. Then let teachers ** be 
up and doing." 

TO BB FOEEMOST TS LBARNINQ WISDOM AKD VIETUB. 

Erer foremost in wisdom, piety and virtue, the literary and other 
qaalifications of the teacher snould always be in advance of the age 
in which he lives, for great, indeed, are his responsibilities. Teacher, 
guide snd benefactor — whose province it is to cherish, develop, 
draw out and build up the great immortal fabric called mind — what 
manner of person shouldst thou be, seeing that so much is required 
of thee by God and man ! We regret that so many unqualified 
people, so many false teachers have, from time to time^ entered the 
profession from worthy or other motives. 

TO PARENTS. 

Parents — knowing that so much responsibility rests on the 
teaeher, that his vocation is so high, so noble and useful, and that, 
moreover, the welfare of your children for time and eternity depends 
on his character, honor and integrity — we would ask solemnly, 
vhethsr you should not for the sake of your own interests (if for no 
other reason) aid him, sympathize with him, honour and love him, 
causing all your friends to do likewise. Remember that by doing 
10, you prove to the world that you yourselves are educated ; re- 
fined in heart and mind, that you highly value education, and dearly 
love your children, and are anxious to promote their temporal and 
eternal welfare — ^that you wish them to be good citizens of this 
world and the next, a credit to themselves and an honor to their 
oomitty. The position you assign to the teacher in your social 
circles is an evidence of vour appreciation of his functions, and of 
the interest yon take in tne education and welfare of the present 
and future generations. 

(To he coniiimed,) 




1. THE TEACHER'S VOICE. 

Did yon ever iratch children at their favorite game of " Playing 
School i'' If so, you must have observed that the cliild who per- 
lonates the teacher is sure to issue his numerous orders in a pecu- 
liarly harsh and shrill tone of voice. The reason why is not far to 
leek. The little one is shrewdly observant of his elders, and has 
some to aasooiate with the pedagogic business a harsh and artifloial 
utterance. 

A sweet and well modulated voice is one of the teacher's best 
poasessions ; cadm, full, and low pitched, it is a great aid in school 
dicipline. Careful culture will do much to improve the quality and 
compass of the voice. We commend to the careful perusal of our 
readers the following entertaiuinj and valuable essay by a distiu- 
quished English writer : 

Far before the eyes, or the mouth, or the habitual gesture, as a 
revelation of character, is the quality of the voice, and the manner 
of using it. It is the first thing that strikes us in a new acquaint- 
ance, and it is one of the most unerring teatu of breeding and edu- 
cation. There are voices wliich have a certain truthful ring about 
them~a certain souwthing, unforced and spontaneous, that no 
training can give. Training can do much in the way of making a 
▼oice, but it can never com^iass more tlian a bad imitation of this 
quality ; for the very fact of its being an imitation, however accu- 
rate, betrays itself like rouge on a woman's cheeks, or a wig, or 
dyed hab. On the other hand, there are voices which have the jar of 
fisehood in every tone, and that are as full of warning as the croak 
of the raven, or tiie hiss of the serpent. There are, in general, the 
Ofttorally hard voices^ which make themselves caressing^ thinking 



by that to appear sympathetic ; but the fundamental quality strikes 
through the overlay, and a person must be very dull indeed who 
cannot detect the pretence in that slow, drawling would-be-affeo- 
tionate voice, with its harsh undertone and sharp accent, whenever 
it forgets itself. But, without being false or hypocritical, there are 
voices that puzzle as well as disappoint us, because so entirely 
inharmonious with the appeara&ce of the speaker. For instance, 
there is that thin treble squeak we sometimes hear from the mouth 
of a well-grown, portly man, when we expected the fine rolling 
utterance which would have been in unison with his outward seem« 
ing ; and, on the other side of the scale, where we looked for a shrill 
head voice, or a tender musical cadence, we get that hoarse chest 
voice, with which young and pretty girls will sometimes startle us. 

Nothing betrays so much as the voice, save, perhaps, the eyes, 
and they can be lowered, and so far their expression hidden. In 
moments of emotion, no skill can hide the fact of disturbed feeling, 
though a strong will and the habit of self-control can steady the 
voice when else it would be failing and tremulous. But not the 
strongest will, nor the largest amount of self-control, can keep it 
natural as well as steadv. It is deadened, veiled, compressed, like 
a wild creature, tightly bound and unnaturally still. One feels that 
it is done by an effort, and that if the strain were relaxed for a 
moment, the wild creature would burst loose in rage or despair, and 
the voice would break out into the scream of passion, or quiver 
away into the falter of pathos. And this very effort is as eloquent 
as if there had been no holding down at all, and the voice had left 
to its own impulse, unchecked. Again, in fun and humour, is it not 
the voice that is expressive, even more than the face ? The twinkle 
of the eye, the hollow in the under lip, the dimples about the 
mouth, the play of the eyebrow, are all aids, certainly ; but the 
voice ! The mellow tone that comes into the utterance of one man, 
the surprised accents of another, the fatuous simplicity of a third, 
the philosophical acquiescence of a fourth, when relating the most 
outrageous impossibilities — a voice and manner peculiarly transat- 
lantic, and, indeed, one of the Yankee forms of fun — <lo not we 
know all these varieties by heart 7 Have we not veteran actors, 
whose main point lies in one or other of these varieties ? And what 
would be the drollest anecdote, if told in a voice which had neither 
play nor significance ? Pathos, too — who feels it, however beauti- 
fully expressed, so far as the words may go, if uttered in a dead 
and wooden voice, without sympathy ? But the poorest attempts 
at pathos will strike home to the heart, if given tenderly and har- 
moniously. And just as certain popular airs, of mean association, 
can be made into church music by slow time and stately modula- 
tion, so can dead-level literature be lifted into passion or softened 
into sentiment by the voice alone. 

Certain voices grate on our nerves, and set our teeth on edge ; 
and others are just as calming as these are irritating, quieting us 
like a composing draught, and setting vague images of beauty and 
pleasantness afloat in our brains. A good voice, calm in tone and 
musical in quality, is one of the essentials for a physician ; the 
** bedside voice," which is nothing, if it is not sympathetic by con- 
stitution. Not false, not made up, not sickly ; but tender in itself; 
of a rather low pitch, well modulated, and distinctly harmonious in 
its notes ; it is the very opposite of the orator's voice. Whatever 
its original quality may be, the orator's voice bears the unmistakable 
stamp of art, and becomes artificiality ; as such it may be admirable 
— telling in a crowd, impressive in an address — ^but overwhelming 
and chilling at home, partly because it is always conscious, and 
never self -forgetting. An orator's voice, with its careful intonation 
and accurate accent, would be as much out of place by a sick bed 
as court trains and brocaded silk for the nurse. There are certain 
men who do a good deal by a hearty, lovial, tox-hunting kind of 
voice— a voice a little thrown up, for all that it is a chest voice — ^a 
voice with a certain undefined rollicking sound in it, and eloquent 
of a large volume of vitality and physicu health. The clerical voice, 

X'n, is a class voice ; that neat, careful, precise voice, neither 
lly made nor yet quite natural ; a voice which never strikes one 
as hearty, or as having a really genuine utterance, but which yet is 
not unpleasant, if one does not require too much spontaneity. The 
clerical voice, with its mixture of familiarity and oratory, as that 
of one used to talk to old women in private, and to hold forth to a 
congregation in public, is as distinct in its own way as the mathe- 
matician's handwriting ; and any man can pick out, blindfold, his 
man from a knot of tsdkers without waiting to see the square-cut 
collar and close, wliite tie. The legal voice is rather a variety of 
the orator's than a distinct species — a variety standing midway 
between that and the clerical, and affording more scope than either. 
The voice is much more indicative of the state of the mind than 
many people know of or allow. One of the first symptons of fail- 
ing brain power is in the indistinct or confused utterance, no idiot 
has a clear or melodious voice ; the harsh scream of mania is pro- 
verbial, and no person of prompt ftnd deciaiye thought was evor 
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known to hesitate or to stutter. A thick, loose, fluffy yoice, too, 
does not belong to the crisp character of mind which does the best 
active work ; and when we meet with a keen-witted man, who 
drawls, and lets his words drip, instead of bringing them out in the 
sharp, incisive way that would be natural to him, we may be sure 
there is a flaw somewhere, and that he is not w^hat the Americans 
call " clear grit" and ** whole-souled" all through. We all have 
our company voices, as we all have our company manners, and we 
get to know the company voices of our friends after a time, and to 
understand them as we understand their best dresses and state 
service. 

The person whose voice absolutely refuses to put itself into com- 
pany tone, startles us as much as if he came to a state dinner in a 
shooting jacket. This is a different thing f^om the insincere and 
flattering voice, which is never laid aside while it has its object to 
gain, and which affects to be one thing when it means another. 
Though one of the essentials of a good voice is its clearness, there 
are certain lisps and catches which are very pretty, though never 
dignified; but most of them are exceedingly painful to the ear. 
It is the same with accents. A dash of brogue, the faintest sus- 
picion of the Scotch twang, even a very little American accent — 
but very little, like red pepper, to be sparingly used, as, indeed, we 
may say with the others — gives a certain piquancy to the voice. 
*0f all the European voices, the French is perhaps the most unplea- 
sant in its quality, and the Italian the most delightful. The Italian 
voice is a song in itself, not the sing-song voice of an English parish 
schoolboy, but an unnoted bit of harmony. The French voice is 
thin, apt to become wiry and metalic ; a head voice for the most 
part, and eminently unsympathetic ; a nervous, irritable voice, that 
seems more fit for complaint than for love-making ; and yet how 
laughing, how bewitching it can make itself ! There are some voices 
that send you to sleep, and others that stir you up ; and the Frendi 
voice is of the latter kind, when setting itself to do mischidf and 
work its own will. 

The cultivation of the voice is an art, and ought to be made as 
much a matter of education as a good carriage or a legible hand- 
writing. We teach our children to sing, but we never teach them 
to speak, beyond correcting a glaring piece of mispronunciation or 
BO ; in consequence of which we have all sorts of odd voices among 
us — short yelping voices like dogs, purring voices like cats, croak- 
ings, and lispings, and quackings, and chatterings ; a very mena- 
gerie, in fact, to be heard in a room ten feet square, whtre a little 
rational cultivation would have reduced the whole of that vocal 
chaos to order and harmony, and made what is now painful and dis- 
tasteful, beautiful and seductive. — lUiiwk Schoolmaster. 



3. He is like a crooked palm standing in a garden. It ought to 
dispense its shade and yield its fruit within the garden to which it 
belongs, but, instead of that, it crooks its trunk over the wall, and 
gives its fruit to those who pass by ; so the bad teacher, inattentiye 
to his own pupils, displays his learning to gaping strangers. — Ih: 
SciMer. 



2. BAD TEACHERS. 

We read much in this day of the coming man and the coming wo- 
man ; of the model husband, the model wife, the model boy, the 
model girl, and the model baby ; and it may not be deemed amiss 
to discuss the qualities of the model teacher. 

It has occurred to me that a contribution to our stock of ideas on 
this subject, brought from the distant Orient, would have at least 
the merit of being novel and curious. 

Among the learned Pagans in the far East, the science of gram- 
mar is highly esteemed. Years ago I spent months of hard study 
in mastering a celebrated grammatical treatise in the Tamul lan- 
guage, a language spoken in Southern India and Northern Ceylon. 
The work is composed in verse, of words peculiar to the poetic dia- 
lect, and in sentences which are marvelous for conciseness of ex- 
pression and condensation of thought. The author, in one part of 
his elaborate work, states his conception of a model teacher. His 
views appeared to me at the time so quaint, original and pertinent, 
that I translated them into English. 

He aiflrms that the characteristics of a bad teacher are incapacity, 
meanness, envy, fraudulence in substituting the false for the true, 
and the habit of blustering. Having thus taken root in his subject, 
he branches out in the following similitudes : 

1 . A bad teacher is like an earthen pot. When he was educated, 
his instructor put science after science into him, in a regular order 
into him, as one might put a number of different colored marbles, 
one after the other, in a certain order, into a jug. Being now filled 
up, he begins to teach others, but the marbles do not come out ac- 
cording to the arrangement in which they went in. They tumble 
out, helter-skelter. He teaches without definite plan, confusedly. 
His instructions are like the indiscriminate issue of the marbles 
carelessly shaken out of an earthen pot. 

2. He is like a Palmyra tree, which is crowded with sharp-edged 
incisive leaves. They who, as pupils, try to get fruit from him, cut 
themselves for their pains. Some fruits which reach the ground as 
windfalls may be picked up. The man has too much edge to be- 
come a good teacher. 



3. THE TEACHER'S INFLUENCE. 

We can scarcely form an estimate of how much a teacher can in- 
fluence the pupil. Of course some can and do exert more influence 
than others, and knowing that they have this influence, it becomea 
them to do all in their power for good. Many pupils will follow the 
steps of the teacher implicitly. Ask them why tiiey do a certain 
thing, and they will tell you it is because the teacher does it. Thej 
quote the teacher as authority at all times. Ask them how they 
know a thing to be so, and they will say, our teacher told ub. Thus 
teachers become a law to the pupil, and they will always claim that 
the teacher is right. Teachers should treat their pupils kindly at 
all times, and they will always be glad of an opportunity to help 
you in any way. E^indness will be successful where all other means 
will fail, and it becomes teachers, if they wish their influence to last, 
to govern by kindness. 

4. CHILDREN'S QUICK APPREHENSION. 

Qrown persons are apt to put a lower estimate than is just on the 
understanding of children ; they rate them by what they know, and 
children know very little, but their capacity of comprehension ia 
very great ; hence the continued wonder of those who are unaocna- 
tomed to them at the *' old-fashioned ways'' of some lone little one 
who has had no play-fellows, and at the odd mixture of folly and 
wisdom in its sayings. A continued battle goes on in a child's 
mind between what it knows and what it comprehends. Its answers 
are foolish from partial ignorance, and wise from extreme quickness 
of apprehension. The great art of education is so to train this last 
faculty as neither to depress or over-exert it. The matured medi- 
ocrity of many an infant prodigy proves both the degree of expan- 
sion to which it is possible to force a child's intdlect, and the 
boundary which nature has set to the success of such false culture. 



II. %vtm»mrmnitxiion» witit tlit *%mtmV' 

1. To the Editor of the Jo^^mal of Education: 

SiK, — Your August Journal is before me. Lread with pleasure 
and gratitude your ofier to publish our mathematical problems ; 
and I believe all teachers will regard it as a favor. Now, teachers, 
let us not try his kindness too severely by sending in old heavy 
sums, for science is not measured by the square foot. Problems 
should be original, scientific and brief, and I was going to add, usefal, 
but there are many nice though useless things in science ; among 
these is the following 

NEW DIOPHANTINE PROBLEM. 

There is a right angled triangle, and if 1, 2 or 3 be added to the 
perpendicular, the three new hypothenuses are all raUondl positire 
nimibers : — Required the sides. Use no minus quantities. 

JoHK Ireland. 



III. pi]8«U»tt«ttU^ 

1. THE " MARSEILLAISE.'' 

Not one of the least important changes which the present 
has given rise to is the remarkable recognition by the Emperor of 
the celebrated French revolutionary hymn, popularly known as the 
'^ Marseillaise." Although no correct idea can be given in English 
of the beauty of the song in the original, the following may be re- 
garded as a fair rendering : — 

Come, children of your country, come, 

New glory dawns upon the worla, 
Our tyrant rushing to their doom, 

Their bloody standard have unfurl'd ; 
Already on our plains we hear 

The murmurs of a savage horde ; 

They threaten with the murderous sword 
Your comrades and your children dear. 
Then up, and from your ranks, Uie hireling foe withstand ; 
March on — ^his craven blood must fertilise the land. 
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Those banded serfs — what would they have, 

By tyrant Kings together brought ? 
Whom are those fetters to enslave 

Which long ago their hands have wrought ? 
Yoo, Frenchmen, you, they would encham ; 

Doth not the thought your bosoms fire ; 

The ancient bondi^e they desire 
To force upon your neck again ? 
Then np, and form your ranks, the hireling foe withstand ; 
March on — ^his craven blood must fertilise the land. 

Those marshalled foreigners — ^shall they 

Make laws to reach uie Frenchman's hearth ? 
Shall hireling troops who fight for pay 

Strike down our warriors to the earth ? 
God shall we bow beneath the weight 

Of hands that slavish fetters wear ? 

Shall ruthless despots once more dare 
To be the masters oi our fate ? 
Then up^ and form your ranks, the hireling foe withstand ; 
March on — ^his craven blood must fertilise the land. 

Th«in tremble, tyrant — ^traitors all — 
Te, whom both friends and f oee despise ; 

On you shall retribution fall, 

X our crimes shall ^n a worthy prise. 

Each man oppoees mif ht to might ; 
And when our youtnful heroes die, 
Our France can well their place supply : 

We're soldiers aU with you to fight. 
Then np, and form your ranks, the hireling foe withstand ; 
March on — ^his craven blood must fertilise the land. 

Yet, generous warriors, still forbear 

To deal on all your vengeful blows ; 
The train of hapless victims spare, 

Against their will they are our foes 
But oh, those despots stain'd with blood. 
Those traitors leagued with base Bouille, 
Who make their native land their prey, — 
Death to the savage tiger brood. 
Then up, and form your ranks, the hireling foe withstand ; 
March on — his craven blood must fertilise tiie land. 

And when our glorious sires are dead. 

Their virtues we shall surely find 
When on the self -same path we tread. 

And track the fame tney leave behind. 
Less to survive them we aesire 

Than to partake their noble grave ; 

The proud ambition we shall have 
To live for vengeance or expire. 
Then up, and form your ranks, the hireling foe withstand ; 
March on — ^his craven blood must fertilise the land. 

Gome, love of country guide us now, 

E^dow our vengeful arms with might ; 
And, dearest liberty, do thou 

Aid thy defenders in the fight. 
Unto our flags let victory, 

Called by the stirrinff accents haste ; 

And may thy dying foes at last 
Thy triumph and our glory see. 
Thfoa up, and form your ranks, the hireling foe withstand ; 
March on — ^his craven blood must fertilise the land. 



2. QERMAN NATIONAL WAR SONG. 

The following is a translation of the new Rhine son^, which, set 
to an inspiring tune, has fast become the German '* Marseillaise " 
of the present war : 

The Qneen of Pnusia has sent the following telegram to Gren. 
Herwazth de Bittenfeld : ** In the joyful and grateful emotion £ 
feel at the victories of our armies, I send you to-day two gold 
medalsy one for the author and one for the composer of the song, 
'Die Wacht am Rhein,' in which the passionate patriotism of our 
citizeBS and soldiers has so admirably found expression, and which 
has become a real national song of Germany." On the face of the 
medal is the bust of the King, and on the reverse the figures 1870, 
Buntmnded by a laurel. 

DIE WACHT AM RHEIN, (THE RHINE WATCH.) 

A roar like thunder strikes the ear. 
Like clang of arms or breakers near^ 
'* On for the Rhine, the German Rhme I 
Who shields thee, my beloved Rhine ?" 
Dear Fatherland, thou needst not fear, 
Thy Rhineland watch standi firmly here. 



A hundred thousand hearts beat high, 
The flash darts forth from every eye. 
For Teutons brave, inured by toil. 
Protect their country's holy soil. 
Dear Fatherland, thou needst not fear, 
Thy Rhineland watch stands firmly here. 

The heart may break in agony. 

Yet Frenchman's thou shalt never be, 

In water rich is Rhine : thy flood, 

Grermania, rich in heroe's blood. 

Dear Fatherland, thou need's not fear. 

Thy Rhineland watch stands firmly here. 

When heavenward ascends the eye 
Our heroe's ghosts look down from high ; 
We swear to guard our dear bequest 
And shield it with the German breast. 
Dear Fatherland, thou needst not fear, 
Thy Rhineland watch stands firmly here. 

As long as German blood still rIowb 
The German Ewonl strikes mighty blows. 
And German marksmen take their stand. 
No foe- shall tread our native land. 
Dear Fatherland thou needst not fear. 
Thy Rhineland watch stands firmly here. 

We take the pledge. The stream runs by ; 
Our banners i^roud are waftinghi^h, 
On for the Rhine, the GermanRhme ! 
We all die for our native Rhine. 
Hence, Fatherland, thou needst not fear. 
Thy Rhineland watch stands firmly here. 



3. WHO WAS HE ?— A QUESTION FOR THE CHILDREN 

TO ANSWER. 

Exactly one hundred years ago, a little Scotch country boy, eleven 
years old, was winning ^e hearts of his teachers and playmates by 
Doing an excellent scholar of his age, and by being warm-hearted, 
generous, frank, truthful and brave. Meantime, one great source 
of delight to him was the company of an aged relative — a sunny- 
hearted old woman, whose stock of songs and stories seemed to have 
no end. These, as he says, first cultivated within him the seeds of 
poetry. He ploughed in his father's fields, and plodded through 
many a hard day's work, his name obscure, and his condition 
humble. But his thoughts and fancies were as free as air, and full 
of tenderness and beauty. In time, these shaped themselves into 
verses that made him famous. He grew prosperous. Friends and 
admirers flocked around him. Gentle, loving and brilliant, a man 
of wonderful genius, one of the sweetest poets the world had ever 
known, he was beloved at home and |tbroad. Only one cloud settled 
about him, and that brought poverty, ill health and trouble. It 
was a cloud of his own raising, yet he had not strength to clear it 
away. He died at the age of thirty-seven, and was buried in the 
parish of Dumfries, with military honors. Who was he ? 



4. AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S OPINION OF WOMEN 

TEACHEBA. 

Women preside in far the larger portion of our school rooms. 
This is well for her, and should he best for the pupils. Nature has 
better fitted her for the position than she has man ; but woman 
does less for herself. 

The New England girl, in circumstances which necessitate employ- 
ment for a livelihood, with a well-founded prejudice against the ser- 
vitude of the factory, and an aristocratic antipathy to a trade, starts 
in a race, the goal of which is the teacher's desk. With no special 
love of children, and less love for knowledge, she drills herself in 
text-books, and, at the earliest possible moment, secures a situa- 
tion. Some, a little more ambitious, or blest witk better school ad- 
vantages, ''go through a course of study," and are graduated at 
some boarding school, academy, or normal school But the result 
in the jchool-rooms they come to govern is obviously much the 
same : they are practically little better prepared to be examples for 
growing minds while forming habits of speech and manner, than 
their less fortunate sisters. 

Throw aside text-books, and examine a class of young ladies 
aboitt to receive their diplomas, and to enter the lists of the teach- 
ing profession. The majority are too youthful to receive a diploma 
for any empWment save dressing a doll ; yet they will repeat pages 
of Palev and Butler in the exact language .of the book. They will 
astound you with their fluency in Alg&ra and Geometry. They 
have ''finished'* the sciences. They have "gone through" Chem- 
istry, perhaps, without witnessing, much less performing, an experi- 
ment ; but they can repeat the Automic Theory, and are glib with 
the nomenclature of the science. Geology has been hurried over 
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without seeing a fossil or handling a mineral. The milky- way has 
been skimmed from Astronomy ; a few star-names committed to 
memory ; and, if the book is an old one, you will be assured that 
the sun is ninety-five millions of miles from the earth. Lead the 
class to historical subjects. Atilla, Mahomet, Czar Paul, and Paul 
* Jones, are names in mind ; but there is no associated idea of their 
respectiye places in the cycles of history, or their possessors' relative 
importance as factors in the development of the race. The amount 
of show knowledge they possess is wonderful ; and not less wonder- 
ful is their lack of real knowledge. 

This is on the day of graduation. After one, or two, or three 
years' occupation of the teacher's cliair, they will be little better 
prepared to pass a practical examination. Young lady teachers, 
after six hours' confinement in the school-room, betake themselves 
to tattling, or light reading, for diversion^ rather than to hard 
thinking and study for improvement. 

Longfellow said years ago — that the country is press-ridden rather 
' than priest-ridden. There is a Caxtonian madness among us, and 
books — text-books especially — are crushing out individuality, and 
cramming the memory to the detriment of thought. They are the 
door through which creep these half -fledged teachers ; through 
them comes our children's distaste for school and study. And one 
series follows another, until the mind of teacher, as well as pupil, 
is, like a dictionary, barren of all save definitions. 

The American girl's mind is in a chaotic state when she receives 
her diploma. It is by no means empty. It has been crammed 
with kaowledge — or, more correctly, the word-signs of knowledge — 
but so rapidly that perception could not keep pace with acquisition. 
Half comprehended facts have been received in abundance, but 
QAver labelled and shelved, so as to be produced at sudden call. 
Yet she is under the delusion that she is educated, and competent 
to educate others. And as a teacher, she arrogates to herself a res- 
pectability superior to the milliners or the mill-girls, forgetting that 
Eer fitness for the teacher's desk alone determines whether it is to 
her a position, or only a situation — whether she has a vocation or 
merely an employment. At present it is too often the latter. And 
the weaver or spinner, who does her work well, is more worthy of 
honor than one who, unqualified b^ judgment, self -discipline, and 
Bcholarship, essays to develop and instruct youn^ minds. 

That the lady teacher's ambition is almost umversally limited by 
the Msiunption of school-room authority, is sadlv evident. In one 
of our most popular and widely known schools tor young ladies — 
one which sends ferth scores of teachers for tliis and for heathen 
lands — a principal boasted that she had not been absent from the 
institution but one Sunday for thirteen years ! This was her sheaf, 
the proof of her faitlifulness. Thus shut out from the world, how 
could she gain that varied knowledge of the world's needs essential 
to prepare those in her charge for theii future missions ? In con- 
stant contact with learners who look up to her as the embodiment 
of wisdom, seldom listening to her own superior in what passes for 
knowledge, brightened by no intellectual friction, and only hearings 
of the world and its ways and progress until the actual life leyoad 
her view, and into which her pupils were to go, had become bu' a 
theory — ^how could she keep pace with the requirements of the 
nineteenth century t Could she be other than she was — hard in her 
decrees, clinging to old methods, grinding out a certain amount of 
mental and manual labor indiscriminately from the rugged and the 
delicate ? But the school has a name. Mothers keep it well sup- 
plied with misses — and, as a physician once remarked, ** subjects 
for him 1" — F, A. D. HamrnQiui, in Iowa Sc^ol Jounnil, 



5. BY-PATHS TO PROSPERITY. 

With patience, success in a retail business devoted to a single 
article is almost certain in a large city. Thus, let a man sell no- 
thing but dolls' heads, keeping his prices well down, and remaining 
in the samC'Store for years, and although, perhaps, for a long while 
unnoticed, and strongly tempted to expand his business in^ a toy- 
shop or a variety store, if persistent in the one idea, he will event- 
ually attract an exclusive trade, and draw customers for dolls' 
heads from distant quarters ; for it is alike the observation of 
buyers, and sellers that the best place to buy an article is that 
where only that article is dealt in. But if the dealer in the case 
supposed were to include the bodies, the garments, and the furni- 
ture of dolls, he might procure a larger business in the first few 
years, but with no such prospect of ultimate increase or permancy. 

The specialties of scientific knowledge give occupation to men 
possessed of thorough knowledge of peculiar departments. To 
enumerate these special callings is but to give the designations ap- 
propriate to the divisions of science. Tlie professions are similarly 
pursued in individual lines ; and we have patent lawyers and 
difWWM lawyers^ cancer doctors and chiropodists. Of the lost there 
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was one who went travelling from house to house, before the days 
when citizens hired a "corn-doctor" by the year to operate 
monthly, whose reputation was founded upon an alleged capacity 
for extracting the roots of corns. After nicely trimming th« 
afflicted feet, he would affect to pull out the said roots with 
tweezers. He bored a small hole in the com, and his legerdemain 
was very neat ; but a gentleman on whom he operated kept a 
"root," and examined it under a microscope. It was a piece of 
a fish-bone. 

With special reference to human frailty, there is a business re- 
duced to a system in Paris, employing a number of discreet 
deputies, who go around to liquor shops and places of public resort 
at night, and accompany, or otherwise assist to their homes, for a 
consideration, inebriatea gentlemen, who would otherwise fall into 
the hands of the police. In that city there is also, at almost every 
alternate street comer, that most valuable of messengers, the com^ 
missioyt/tiaire. Licensed, and amenable to strictly enforced penalties 
if he overcharges, defaults, or even blunders, he is yet your servant 
for the occasion, capable for a reasonable compensation per hour, 
of the greatest variety of service. He can procure for you a ball- 
ticket ; order your dinner, and summon your company ; ascertain 
the whereabouts of a book in the public libraries or the shops ; 
perhaps even collect a bill, or prepare the preliminaries of an affaire 
du cas^ir. He i^ frequently employed by a jealous husband or wife 
to follow and report upon the movements of the suspected party ; 
and occasionally the same agent is hired by both the partnei^a in a 
domestic infelicity. 

A business has srown into formidable dimensions within a few 
years in London which it is impossible to regard with complacency. 
The nearest approach to it in this country is the Association for the 
Suppression of Gambling, which, with a worthier motive, adopts 
somewhat similar means. " Private Inquiry " offices are an inven- 
tion to the credit of wliich England is perfectly welcome ; and we 
devoutly hope that nobody on tliis side of the water will either copy 
or infringe upon their peculiarities. Employing great numbers of 
young men and women apparently engaged in other pursuits, as 
house-servants, clerks, etc. , to collect and communicate to a central 
office all the gossip, scandal, and personalities that they can pick up 
and acquire in the families or firms where they have such oppor« 
tunities, these establishments obtain information in vast quantities 
which is carefully recorded and tabulated. This information, 
these family secrets obtained by infamous bribery and espionage, 
are for sale. To these offices a husband or wife proceeds in search 
of evidence when thinking of applying for a divorce. Thither, 
also, go morbid wretches in search of K)od for jealousy ; partners 
who doubt each other ; employers who suspect their agents. And 
so widely spread are the ramifications by wliich this institution has 
penetrated the privacy of British households, that it is said that an 
applicant rarely calls at an office without finding that there are at 
least some details already '* booked " respecting the object of his 
inquiries. But no profit which may accrue to employers or 
employed can compensate for the utter loss of self-respect involved 
in such an occupation. — William 0. Wtooft, in Sarptr^ Magaaint 
for August, 



6. THE WRONG AND THE RIGHT WAY. 

We leam more frequently by illustration than theory. The 
following exemplifies two methods more clearly than any discussion : 

We once went into a room of little ones, not over six and a half 
years of age, and found about seventy pairs of bright little eyes, 
and met a young lady of little experience, as their teacher, and 
the principal of the school. A class stood on the floor, to whom 
the teacher was giving a lesson on the five senses. She began by 
having the first one repeat something like this : ** There are ^y^ 
senses — Shearing, seeing, smelling, tasting and feeling." Sevenil 
repeated promptly ; but presently one little fellow faltered, tried 
again to follow the teacher, but failed ; tried again, but agam 
failed. At last he gave up and began to cry, and was sent to' hJa 
seat. The principal then called him to the platform and asked him 
how he knew he was talking to him. His face brigiitened a little, 
and the tears were checked, arid he replied, ** I can hear you talk." 
** What am I doing, then, when you hear me ?" said the principal. 
** Talking," said the little boy. "What are you doing when I 
talk?" *' Hearing." "Well," said the pi-incipai, "thKt is one 
sense. Now, let us find another. How do you know I am sitting 
here ?" "I can see you," saifl th6 boy, hid face shining and his 
tears gone. "What souse is that?" " 8eeing," said he. And 
thus the boy was taken through the lesson, and thoroughly under- 
stood it, and was sent to his class happy with tli^ kiiowledce he had 
obtained, and feeling that it was his own, by rea&'on of the action 
of his mind in obtaining it. The first method we call <a?aiaming : 
the latter, development. — Clhicago ScKoolmader, 
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7. THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE RIDEAU CANAL. 

In 1827, Col. By paased up to commence the Rideau Canal. 
This costly work made no small stir on the hitherto qiiiot Ottawa. 
The embryo town, bearing tlie Colonera name, grew apace. The 
construction and trade of the canal, the fast settling of the sur- 
rounding country, and the increasing extent of the lumber trade, 
united to push Bytown rapidly forward. An interesting incident 
connected with the first flight of locks ascending from the Ottawa, 
is the fact that the renowned Sir John Franklin laid the foundation 
st^ne. Sir John happening to pass on one of his overland trips 
northward, was assigned the honor. Lady Franklin, when in Otta- 
wa, in 1861, was shown the stone her lamented husband had laid so 
long before. 

During the progress of the canal, the demand for farm produce 
wfts great, and prices ranged high. The settlers along the river 
felt the benefit. Clarence improved rapidly ; pettlers came in fast ; 
and those previously located improved in circumstances. The 
blessing of a day school was added to the Sabbath school. A church, 
receiving frequent additions, watched over by Mr. Edwards, was 
exerting a beneficial influence on the whole community. 

The necessity for manual labor, on the part of Mr. Edwards, be- 
ing lessened, he devoted his time more fully to ministerial work. 
Not having been hitherto formally designated to the charge of a 
church, he was, in 1831, ordained. About that time an Act was 
paned in Upper Canada, to enable other than Episcopal and Presby- 
terian ministers to marry. Mr. Edwards took advantage of the 
law, and supplied a want long felt. Previously, candidates for 
wedlock bad to make long journeys, or content themselves with the 
services of a magistrate. 

Many amusing anecdotes might be told of the doins^ of some 
J.P.s, in early days, in the back woods, both in their style of tying 
matrimonial knots, and administering justice. Nice points of law 
were not studied ; in fact some of their worships were a law unto 
themselves. One of these, an old ofilcer, who had served under 
Wellington and loved dispatch, would put up a notice on a Satur- 
day, stating *'This is the first, second and tliird time of calling," 
and mATry the couple on the following Monday. Any case in the 
whole calendar civil or criminal, he would take hold of — breaches 
of promise, or cases of debt, just as readily as breaches of the 
peace — From *'8c€ne$ in the Life of a Ca/nadian Fioneer" in New 
xAoiiutMOf* Monthly for AugtLst, 
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8. "GREAT OIROLB'' TRAVEL. 

It is not known by everybody, though perhaps most people 
have been told of it several times, tiiat, for all purposes of naviga- 
tion, Puget Sound is nearer the great Asiatic marts than is San 
Francisco. Even if the vessels going out from the Golden Gate 
took their course direct for Hong Kong or Shanghai, they would, 
by reason of the longer degrees of latitude farther south, scarcely 
have less sailing than by bending round more to the north. But, 
in point of fact, the prevailing winds and ocean currents of the 
Paofic are such that vessels from Asia find their most eligible route 
bringing them within fifty miles of the entranoe to Puget Sound ; 
thus miudng by the Northern Pacific, when completed, a saving of 
nearly a thousand miles of ocean navigation. This, added to the 
diminution of distance overland already alluded to, gives us a route 
from onr Eastern cities to the coast of Asia shorter than any other 
by about fifteen hundred miles. When this road shall be in sue- 
oeesful operation, the time required to reach the Pacific Coast by 
means of it from New York City will not exceed about four days, 
allowing an average rate of movement of thirty miles an hour. 
Thence to Shanghai, in China the voyage will occupy eighteen to 
nineteen days, at the mean rate of twelve miles an hour ; making 
twenty-two to twenty-three days in all from Now York, — a less 
time than is now occupied in making the voyage by way of the 
Isthmus to San Francisco." — From the article on the ^^Nobthbrn 
PAcmc Railboad Country," by Dr, Ged, M, Steele, in the August 
number of ** Old aiwi New." 

IV. jJltart mtital ^otifWjjf^goofcs. 

^Applisd Looio, edited, with a preface, by the Rev. D. Nelles, 



Professor of Logic, in Victoria College. The learned President of Victoria 
University has rendered valuable service to the cause of souuil criticism, 
depth of thought, and accuracy of judgment by the publication of this 
admirable summary of ApfAied or Practical Logic. The work, which is 
■owtke standard text book on Logic in the Victoria UniA'ersity, in mode 
up of two standard contributions to the science of Logic. The first is the 



most valuable portions of the famous "Port Royal Logic, " and the seeend 
is a reprint, in full, of Sir William Hamilton's equally noted lectures on' 
Modified Logic. As the editor justly remarks, " Those who have not 
mastered the elements of formal or technical logic, as well as those who 
have, may derive immense advantage from a careful perusal of these 
pages. The work is neatly printed, and issued from the Weeleyan Book 
Hoom, Toronto. 

History OF M. E. Church ik Canada.— By Rev. Thos. Webster. 



This is a valuable contribution to the early religious history of tKis Pro- 
vince. Many of the facts and incidents related by the writer are" d'ee'f)! j* 
interesting and instructive — illustrative of the personal zeal, deVotion 
and courage of the pioneer fathers of Canada, and of tie genuine loV'e t6 
their Master which glowed in their bosoms. In a work lifte fluH' 
designed to be partly ^'indicato^y and argumentative wo are not stirpiOted 
at the vehement tone of personal references in some parts o*f th^ bodk^ 
though we regret the necessity, which the writer evidently ffelt w<ft 
imposed upon him, to infuse into his History a spirit of oontroversy. 
Apart from this, the biographical sketches and anecdotes in the book m^ 
racy and genial — vindicative of the kindness of heart and warmth el 
affection which is characteristic of the writer. The woik may be obtaised 
at the Canada Christian Advocate of&cef Hamilton. 

Cakadian Entomologist, edited by Rev. Chaer. J. S. BetEiiiie, 

M.A., Toronto ; Copp, Clark & Co. The cultivation of a tastit' for *tho 
study of Natural History which this Journal seeks to promote, is wofChy 
of all commendation. We, therefore, sincerely welcome this inieteitiDg 
and useful publication. In the hands of its amiable and accomplished 
editor, we have no doubt the subject itself will be popularized, and 
habits of observation and study of the *' wonderful works of God," 
as exhibited in the coimtless variety of living objects around us, wiH hh 
promoted and extended. Such a study affords at once personal gratHT- 
cation and innocent amusement, while the pursuit itself will| to thA 
thoughtful mind, afford ample food for profitable reflection on a deepT;^ 
interesting subject, aud tend to elevate the thoughts from '' Nature Vip 
to Nature's God." We, therefore, heartily commend this publication 
to oar readers. 



^Canadian LrrsRARY Journal. — Flint and Van Norman, Toronto. 



This new candidate for literary favour appeals to the public for support^ 
with a quietness and modesty which disarms criticism. Its aim and 
purpose is good, we only fear its proprietors are too sanguine of suoosss 
— with the sad fate of so many of our Canadian Magasmes before tKeml 
However, we welcome this new efforts to win popular favour with sin^ 
cere pleasure. While 10 many of our young men seek to grsiify their 
tastes only by depraving them, and those of their compsnioBi, we can- 
not but regard with respect and commendation the employment of the 
time and talents of the proprietom of this Journal in so agreesl»ly and 
usefully seeking to elevate the tastes, and cultivate the monJ and 
religious feeling of their readers in this publication. The two numbers 
before us, present an agreeable variety of original and selected articles. 
The proprietors propose still further to enlarge and add to the interest of 
the publication. We wish them success. 

-New Dominion Msnthly. — Montreal : John DougaH & Son. The 



success so far of this Canadian Magazine has be^n mos); gratifying. 
This is no doubt owing no less to the energy of the publlsltetv ih%n to 
the purely Canadian character of the Magaaine itself, and to the general 
ability with which it is conducted. The contenid are very varied, and 
present an interesting collection of articles for perusal, We inseit a 
part of one of them in th^ number of our Journal. 

^Ciiurchman's Magazine Monthly Review. — Hamilton : Speeta* 

tor Office. This publication issues in' the interest of the Church of 
England. It is creditable in appearance, and exhibits evidence of life 
and vigour in the venerable body which it represents. Most of the 
articles are original, and sufficiently varied to interest the gemsral 
reader. 
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-Stewaet's Quarterly. — St. John, New Branswick : H. Chubb 



ft Co. This most interesting and valuable publication is much less 
known among us than it should be. Its recent admirable article on 
New Foundland has been extensively copied, and has been the means of 
furnishing a large amount of information on the history and resources 
of the Island. The other articles in the Quarterly are varied, but the 
valuable and solid ever predominate. Altogether it is a Magazine New 
Brunswick may be proud of. 

^NoRTH British Review contains an interesting and seasonable 

aiticle on ** Agricultural and Agrarians Laws in Prussia." It enters 
largely into facts illustrative of the social life of that great and grow- 
ing nation whose prowess has been so signally displayed in the recent 
invasion of France. The i?«meir contains articles of *'Lothair," Newman's 
"G-rammar of Assent," &c. Its sketch of "Contemporaneous Litera- 
ture," is a new and valuable feature. This with the three other reviews 
and Blackwood, are supplied by Copp, Clarke ft Co., of this city. 

Harper's Magazine. — ^The September Number contains twenty 

Articles, besides the five Editorial Departments. '* The Mediterranean 
of the Pacific," with which the Number opens, is a description of Puget 
Sound and its vicinity ; in connection with the projected Northern Pacific 
Railroad, which will have one of its termini on Puget Sound, this paper, 
which isprofusely illustrated, will have a peculiar interest to us Canadians. 
** Among the Peaches " is a timely paper, also illustrated, and is replete 
with interesting information regarding the peach harvest. Three serial 
stories are given in this number. "The Old Love Again," by Annie 
Thomas, approaches its conclusion ; " Anteros *' is still continued ; and 
"Anne Fumess," a new serial by the author of "Mabel's Progress," 
" Aunt Margaret's Trouble," and "Veronica," is commenced, promising 
to be the most interesting serial of the season. ' Two excellent short 
stories are given, and four poems — one of the latter by Harriet Prescott 
Spofiford. "Female Sufi&age" — a Letter to the Christian Women of 
America, by a daughter of James Fenimore Cooper — is concluded. It 
is a strong, earnest, and womanly appeal against the theory that women 
should exercise political functions. " A day among the Quakers " tells 
the story of the visit of an old Quaker and his wife to President Lincoln 
in 1862 — a visit that more than anything else seema to have decided the 
President to issue his Emancipation Proclamation. " Frederick the 
Great " still continues to increase in interest. The sketch of the " Old 
Dessauer," in this part is a brilliant and effective picture. "In Wall 
Street," which reveals the inside operations and characters of a great 
banking-house, is novel, and as entertaining as a story. M. D. Conway 
contributes two papers to this number — ^the second part of his " Saunter 
on Canterbury," which among other things gives a graphic description 
of the installation of the present Archbishop, and "Footprints of 
Charles Dickens," which is a thoughtful and interesting paper on the 
connection between Dickens's works and the localities in and about 
London which furnished the novelist with his most striking pictures 
and characters. ^ 

^BiBLE Society Recorder.— Toronto: Bible House. This publica- 



tion, issued by the U. C. Bible Society, is ably edited by Rev. John 
Gemley, the Permanent Secretary of the Society. Such a publication 
was much needed in the interests of the Bible Society, and we are glad 
its editorship has fallen into such hands. The contents, though special, 
are varied and interesting. 



-Waterloo Teachers* Association. — ^The North Riding of Water- 



.loo Teachers' Association held their fourth meeting on Saturday, in the 
Waterloo Central School. The usual routine business was disposed of, 
and the report of the delegates to the Provincial Association received. 
The President, Mr. John S. King, occupied the chair. Mr. Muir, of 
Hawkesville, read an essay on the difficulties of tao teacher. Miss D. 
£. Kay, of the Waterloo Central, explained her system of teaching 



young children the rudiments of arithmetic, and an interesting discus- 
sion took place on that clause of the law relating to the irregular attend- 
ance of children at schools, in which Mr. Schneider, of Woolwich, led on 
the affirmative, and Mr. Moran, of Hamburg, on the negative. The re- 
sult was, that the law in that respect was considered imperative. A re- 
solution was carried unanimously, by which the Association affirmed its 
belief in the principle of compulsory education. Mr. C. George gave a 
German reading with good effect. The President, Mr. John S. King, 
delivered his retiring address, in which he dwelt chiefly upon the utility 
of teachers' associations. He thus quits his connection with the profes- 
sion, and proceeds to Toronto to pursue the study of medicine. He re- 
ceived the following resolution of thanks : — Moved by Mr. Moran, Prin- 
cipal of the Hamburg school, and seconded by Mr. Blackwood, Principal 
of the Waterloo Central School — " That the hearty thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are due and are hereby tendered to Mr. John S. King for the en- 
ergy he has displayed in the organization of this Association, and for the 
able and satisfactory manner in which he has filled the President's chair 
during the past year ; and that he take this resolution as an assurance 
that he is accompanied into his new profession with the kindest wishes 
of the members of his former profession.*' It was carried nnanimooaly. 
After the arrangement of business for the next meeting, the Association 
adjourned. 

Gilchrist Scholarship.— A cable telegram just received by the 

Grovemor-General at Quebec, and by him forwarded to the head master of 
the Dundas Grammar School, announces that the Gilchrist Scholarship 
for 1870 has been awarded to Francis Beverly Robertson, a pupil of the 
Dundas grammar school. 

Galt School. — An address, accompanied by a silver watch and 

gold chain, was presented at the Central School, Hamilton, on Saturday 
last, to Mr. J. B. Gray, who taught in the School for seventeen yean» 
and is about removing to Gait, to lake charge of the Central School there. 

Victoria University — Msdical Departmint. — We regret to 

learn that Hon. Dr. Rolph, who has been for so many years Dean of the 
Medical Faculty of this University in Toronto, has been unable for some 
time to deliver his regular course of lectures. In view of his failing 
strength it has been thought necessary to relieve the venerable doctor in 
part of his duties as Dean. The College Board, which met on the 6th 
inst., has appointed as his assistant, Dr.Canniff, whose name stands hi|^ 
in that branch to which he more particularly devotes himself. It is a 
great compliment to be appointed as the virtual successor of so eminent 
a teacher of medicine as Dr. Rolph, but the gentleman selected has fuUy 
entitled himself to recognition by his success in his profession — Ltader. 

McGill Normal School. — The Lieut. -Governor of Quebec has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Professor Robbins, of McGill Normal School, 
and appointed Professor James McGregor in his place, as ordinarry Pro- 
fessor. Professor Robbins has been made Associate Professor of Agri- 
culture and Natural History in the same school, and Mr. Francis Hicks, 
M.A., has been appointed director of the Model school in connection 
with the McGill Normal School, in lieu of Professor McGregor. 

Openino op the New Brunswick Training School. — 

Recently the Training and Model Schools were opened, in the 
quarters provided for them, under the most favourable circum- 
stances. For the present the school wiU take up four rooms in the 
building — two having been converted into one apartment of fair size, 
where instruction will be given to the student teachers of both sexes ; 
the Model School occupies 'the two others. Upon the whole the acco- 
modation is very good, and the best has been made of the building at 
the disposal of the Board of Education. The rooms will be kept well 
ventilated. In wet weather the verandah will be a capital covered play 
place, while the barrack yards will afford ample space for amusement 
and exercise. Judging from appearances, both student teachers anii 
the scholars entered upon their first term in good spirits. Of the 
teachers the ladies are the majority, and will be under the special in» 
struction of Miss Alline, the male teachers under that of Mr. M'lnniBy 
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and, for the preaent, both jinder the general saperintendance of Dr. 
Bennet. About 11 Hia Honor the Lieutenant Oovemor and Mrs. 
Wilmot arrived at the Traimng School, and proceeded to inspect the 
anrangementa of the room. The pupils of the Model school made quite a 
show, and formed as bright and intelligent looking a body of children 
as coold be collected anywhere. 

The Chief Superintendent of Schools, in declaring the schools opened, 
felicitated himself that the morning had at last arrived, to which he had 
looked forward anxiously for years, when the duties of the Training 
School were resumed in this city of Fredericton. He also congratulated 
His Honor and the Board of Education that the time had arrived, and 
that the Training School' had been opened under circumstances that 
seemed very auspicious. Numerous applications, he mentioned, had 
been made from parents for the admission of their children to the Model 
School, and the result was seen in the seventy to eighty pupils there 
assembled ; twenty to thirty other applications had been made, to which 
as yet no answer had been given. The number of applications from 
student teachers had been over forty, forty was the limit set by the 
Boazd, but during this term there would be a few over the stipulated 
number. Ho then spoke of the building that had been arranged under 
the superintendence of the Board of Education and Board of Works, 
and put in order at no slight trouble. Everything that could be done 
with an old building for the comfort and accomodation of the teachers 
had been done. The school furniture was the best ever manufactured 
in New Brunswick, and was patterned after that used in Boston, which 
took the lead in all school matters in the States. He informed his 
audience generally that in the absence of a Head Master, the student 
teachers would receive some instruction from himself. He spoke 
modestly of his ability for the office, expressing himself afraid, from 
long want of practice, that his " right hand had lost its cunning," and 
then enlarged on the qualities necessary in the master of such a school, 
who ought not only to have youth and enthusiam but judgment, and 
that of no ordinary kind, as well. The master who was able and willing 
to do his duty in that school, and who could perform it with honor to 
himself and credit to the Province, was a man who must be possessed 
of no secondary qualifications. Mr. Bennet then dwelt upon the 
immense importance of the Training School to the Province, in compari- 
son to which he held that the higher institutions of learning, even the 
University, dwindled into almost insignificance, for from it there would 
go forth teachers to the schools planted in every settlement of the Pro- 
vince, and on the excellence of the training that the teachers received 
there, would greatly depend the sound education of the children of the 
rising generation. (This is the pith, though not ipaissima verba of his 
remarks.) Mr. Bennet then spoke in terms of high commendation of 
the teachers of the Training School, of Mr. Mclnnis, who, for the last 
year or two, had performed the duties of Assistant, and last, but not 
least, of Miss AUine, who had shown such distinguished ability. 
Judging from the past, he was most sanguine that the institution under 
the inatruction of this lady would prove a great success. The Training 
School would also have the benefit of the services of M. Bernard, French 
Teacher, and in a short time he expected thatfthere would be an influx of 
student-teachers from the counties of Gloucester, Kent, Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, who would there be prepared to teach schools whose 
pupils would be vernacularly French. The Model School would be 
under the direction principally of the permanent teachers. With 
regard to the pupils then assembled, from the experience they had of 
their capabilities that morning, he only asked a month or two to get 
them into better shape. The Lieutenant Governor then made a 
few remarks in his usual impressive manner, in course of which 
he congratulated the City and County on having the Training School 
where it ought to be, and where it was twenty years ago, and spoke of 
the great benefit of having it open to the inspection of members of the 
Legislature during the sessions, and of the immense importance of its 
work, the cultivation of the brain power of the Province. He would 
take the liberty of calling upon the school frequently and viewing the 



progress made. Referring to the building, he fervidly wished that the 
day had arrived when every barracks in the land were converted into 
school houses, and when men, instead of learning the arts of destruction, 
would turn their minds to the study of higher and holier things, the 
principles of Christian love. He dwelt upon the high and responsible 
avocations of teachers, second only to that of the heralds of the Cross, 
saying that too high a value could not be placed upon the labours of the 
teachers who had the training of the children of the country in their 
care, dwelling also on the duties and pleasures of their calling, on the 
patience that was needed, and on the delight there was watching the 
i expanding intellects of the young. The days of harshness and of the 
ferrule had gone by, and the young were lured on the path of progress 
I by kindness and by the interest manifested in them by their teachers. 
He announced that it was his intention, to give several prises, and that 
in adjudging them he would rather look to the good conduct of the 
pupils in the school-room and the playground combined with progress, 
than to mere intellectual proficiency. He spoke of the necessity of 
educating the heart as well as the head, and closed a short but eloquent 
address by wishing the Training School great success and prosperity, 
and that by the progress it made, it would deserve the sustentation of 
the Legislature and the support of public opinion, finishing by a high 
compliment to Miss Alline and Mr. Mclnnis. 

The Provincial Secretary then spoke briefly, adverting to the great 
progress made by the Province materially within his recollection, but 
in nothing had it made more progress than in its schools since his day. 
He believed it would be a great benefit for the student attending the 
Training School to have the opportunity of inspecting the University, 
the Collegiate School, and Seminary, and that it would be a great ad- 
vantage for the school to be where the Legislature met, for there could 
be no greater incentive to progress than to be visited from time to time 
by intelligent persons who took an interest in its Welfare. He spoke of 
the fine situation of the school, and the admirable surroundings, and 
the opportunities they would afford for exercise and amusement, and, 
like the Governor contrasted very feelingly — as if he even then felt the 
twinge of the birch come over hun — ^the kind teachers of the present 
day with the stem pedagogue of the past, with their harsh frowns and 
their hard rulers. He also paid a high complinent to the teachers. 

Dr. Jack then spoke, also very briefly, and expressed his deep and 
heartfelt interest in the cause of education, and the great pleasure it 
would give him to watch the operation of the Training and Model 
Schools. It ought to be one link in the educational system of the Pro- 
vince, which should include all places of instruction from the highest 
institutions of learning to the humblest school. It would afford him 
the greatest pleasure to visit it from time to time. He impressed on 
the student-teachers the necessity of thoroughness in their studies, and 
of learning a subject from its very foundation through all its ramifica- 
tions, showing how perfect acquaintance with a subject made the impart- 
ing of instruction easy, and furnished a wealth of illustration, and how 
hard, on the contrary, a half knowledge of anything made teaching. 
He inveighed also against the system of mechanical questions and 
answers, and said that all those Magnal books ought to be made a bon- 
fire of, dwelling on the great benefit to teacher and pupils of being 
taught intelligently to frame their own questions and make their own 
answers. He had spoken on this subject on a former occasion, and his 
remarks were not pleasing to some, but he repeated them with greater 
energy. Mr. Bennet then dismissed the meeting. 

Opening or London Univbbsity by the Qttkxn. — London 



University is mainly an examining body. It has a Chancellor, Earl 
Granville ; it has a Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Grote the historian ; it has 
a Senate and Convocation. But its chief function is the examination 
for and conferring of degrees. The confusion between University 
College and London University was not altogether unnatural. When 
University College was first formed it was known as London Uni- 
versity, although a mere joint-stock undertaking. In 1836 a charter 
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was given to that mstitiition, and it*waa then known as University 
College. About the same time, another charter was given, and bj it 
JLohdon University was established. This was granted during the 
royal will and pleasure, and it therefore had to be renewed after 
the death of William IV., which was done December 6, 1837. 
Additional powers were given in 1850, and on April 9, 1858, a 
wholly new charter was signed, instituting many changes in the func- 
tions and arrangements of the University. At that time there were 
forty'Seven colleges and collegiate schools in connection with the 
University. The number is how considerably over fifty. The degrees 
inferred are those of Law, Medicine, Surgery (which is distinct 
from Medicine), Science, literature, and Arts. The degrees in sur- 
gery, Literature and Science are of very recent origin, and at the 
present time Literature has but one doctor. Dr. Weymouth formerly 
of Plymouth, now of Mill Hill school. It will be seen that Divinity 
has no place. This is intentional. It was expressly excluded at the 
foundation of the University, and the exclusion for a long time was 
reokoned as a reproach to the institution. That feeling no longer 
prevails, and the result is that men of all religions and races can and 
do obtain the benefits of the University. The new building is very 
ornate, the style Palladian, and the building is remarkable for the 
large amount of sculpture introduced. In fact, it may be called a 
combination of sculpture and architecture. As regards ground plan, 
the building consists of two oblong blocks, the smallest of which is 
placed behind or to the south of the principal one. The front pre- 
sents a oentral portion about 120 feet in length, flanked by two 
square towers, and extended farther east and west by wings, appar- 
ently two storys in height and 65 feet in length. The towers carry 
n clock and a wind dial, and between them is a projecting portico 
with five entrances. The portico, the centre, and the wings are all 
fluimounted by balustrade on the pedestals of which balustrades are 
placed statues of eminent men, selected as fitting illustrations of the 
various forms of academic culture. The statues over the portico are 
seated, those on the roof line are standing ; and there are also stand- 
ing figures in the niches on the ground floor of each wing. The 
|tfincipal figures are on the balustrades of the portico, and are by 
Mr. Durham. Taking them in order from east to west, they are 
statues of Kewton, Bentham, Milton, and Harvey, as representatives 
of the four Faculties — Science, Law, Arts and Medicine, The figures 
on the central roof line are Galem, Cicero, Aristotle, Plato, Archi- 
BLedes 4ind Justinian, representing ancient culture. Of these the first 
thii^ are by Mr. Westmacott, the last three by Mr. Woodington. 
The east. wing is devoted to illustrious foreigners. To the roof line 
Mr. Wypm has contributed Galileo, Ooethe and Laplace ; whUst for 
tbe .niches Mr. McDowell has furnished Leibnitz, Cuvicr and Limueus 
The west wing is adorned with English worthies — Hunter, Hume and 
Davy— by Mr. Noble on the balustrade ; and Adam Smith, Locke 
and Bacpn, by Mr. Theed, in the niches; Shakspeare is conspicuous 
in his place of honour inside, and at present a cast of the West- 
minster Abbey statue faces the visitors attending the great central 
litair case. This stair case is exceedingly fine, and is quite the prin- 
cipal ieature of the interior. White marble balusters are surmounted 
by a grey marble hand-rail. Before mounting the staircase a fine 
oonidor is passed running at right angles. On the right or western 
Bide the oorridor leads to the great library or examination hall, a 
>t>om 72 feet by 53 feet, which occupied the whole of the correspond- 
ing iv^fing. On the left, or eastern side, it leads to the theatre or 
lecture hall, which occupies the whole of the eastern wing, and is 
capable of seating nearly 800 persons. Ascending the main staircase 
we reach a landing of polished marble, inlaid in various colours. 
This landing gives access in the centre to a very handsome Senate 
room, 43 feet by 27 feet and 56 feet 5 inches high. On either side 
of it are smaller rooms for committees, and for the Registrar and 
Assistant-Registrar of the University. At the extremities are en- 
trances to the respective galleries of the great hall and of the theatre 



and transverse passages, corresponding to Jihose below, give access to 
the first floor of the southern block. This first floor is occupied by- 
two examination halls, placed over the smaller halls of the ground 
floor, and fitted up especially for the conduct of practical ezamina^ 
tions in chemistry and in anatomy. At present the tone of the 
building is too white. As the Queen had arranged to go through the 
building, every one of the principal rooms in the University was 
tenanted with a goodly and distinguished company. For once the 
ladies were eclipsed in costume by the gentlemen. It is impossible tor 
tongue or pen to describe the gorgeous and many-ooloured robes in which 
the members of the university arrayed themselves. The older membexv 
were themselves astonished. At 12.20 the sound of the bond playing 
"God save the Queen'* told us that the Prince and the Princess of Wales 
had arrived. It was half an hour later before the second perform- 
ance of the National Anthem announced the arrival of the Queen. 
She was accompanied by the Horse Guards, and the Coldstreams on 
foot were drawn up in front of the building with their band. Her 
Majesty was met at the grand entrance by Lord Granville, Mr, Bruce^ 
Mr. Lowe, and several other Ministers and members of the University ; 
and having been conducted into the Western and Eastern Halls, and up 
the grand staircase into the Senate Room, she descended and entered 
the theatre just before one o'clock. The royal party consisted of the 
Queen, the Prince and the Princess of Wales, and the Princess Louise: 
Her Majesty was dressed in a black morning dress and bonnet. The 
Princess of Wales was also in mourning ; the Princess Louise wore a 
resplendent costume which alone of all the ladies present outvied the 
doctor's gowns. The prince was in a general's uniform. The great 
oflicers of State and attendants stood in a group on the left, the members 
of Convocation on the right, and the spectacle at that moment was de- 
cidedly imposing. Lord Granville presented and read the following 
address : — "May it please your Majesty : We, the Chancellor, Vico- 
Chancellor, Fellows, and Graduates of the University of London, hail 
with feelings of loyal attachment the presence here to-day of your 
Majesty and of other members of the Royal family. The influence of 
the Crown, during your Majesty's reign, has been exerted in an especial 
manner to promote and extend education. It was in the year of your 
Majesty's accession to the Throne that the University of London began 
its labours for the encouragement of a regular and liberal course [of 
education among all denominations of the subjects of the Crown. We 
©e'er our dutiful thanks to your Majesty for consenting to open a build- 
ing which, with the sanction of the Crown, has been granted to us by 
Parliament, and which, while distinguished by its architectural merits, 
fully satisfies all the requirements of the Universitj''. We venture to 
interpret this gracious consent as a personal recognition, on the part of 
your Majesty, of the progress which the University has made in numbers 
and in reputation ; and of its success in developing an enlarged system 
of education among all classes, races, and creeds of your Majesty's sub- 
jects in every quarter of the globe. Your Majesty's visit will confer 
an historical interest on this building. It will dwell in the memory of 
those who are this day to receive distinction earned by honourable dili- 
gence and ability ; and will sustain the Senate and Convocation in their 
combined efforts to elevate their university still higher in public esteem.** 
The Queen bowed at the conclusion of the address, took it from Lord 
Granville's hands. She then said in a clear voice **I declare this build- 
ing opened." A flourish of silver trumpets from the gallery announced 
the fact to outsiders. Then the loyalty which would have broken out 
when the Queen entered, but was suppressed by a vigorous official hush, 
was allowed to have full play. "Three cheers for the Queen" were 
called, and a good many more were given. Each member of the Royal 

Family present had the orthodox three, and the Queen looked particu- 
larly pleased when the last of them ** The Prince of Wales " was called 
Tlien there followed general bows and graceful curtsies, and the royal 
party disappeared, having been in the theatre scarcely more than five 
minutes. As soon as they were out of sight the Chancellor, the Premier, 
Mr. Disraeli, and other favourites were called, and then the degrees werQ 
conferred by the Chancellor. 
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A.M. to 6 A.M., with ligbtoiiig and rain. 26th. severe rain storm with light- 
ning and thunder ; depth of rain fall from 1.30 P.M. on 26th to 1 A.M., 27th, 
2*013 inched. Lightning with thunder and rain, 5th, 7th, 14 th, 20th, 23rd, 
26th. Wind storms, 14th, 20th, 2l8t. Bain, 5th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 
16th, 20th, 23rd, 26th, 27th, 29th. 

GoDERiCH. — Lightning on 4th, 23rd, 24th. Lightning with thunder, 27th. 
Thunder with rain, 28th, 29th. Lightning and tnundcr with rain, 4th, 6th, 
16th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 26th, 27th. On 3l8t, at 10 P.M., 
small meteor passed in a direction parallel to H from SE to NW. Wind 
storms, 20th, 22nd, 29th. Fogs, 5th, 7th, 27th. Rain, Ist, 4th, 6th^ 7th, 
11th, 12th, 15th— 17th, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 26th— 29th. The monti has been 
remarkable for the quantity of rain that has fallen, and for the prevalence of 
violent thunderstorms, involving the destruction of life and propeiiiy. It is 
estimated that at this station thunder has been heard one-sixth of the whole 
time, 

Stratford. — On 24th, lightning. 22nd, thunder alone, and lightning with 
thunder. Lightning and thunder with rain occurred 4th, 6th, 7tn, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 20th (twice), 22nd, 24th, 26th (twice), 27th, 28th. Wind storms, 4th, 
6th, 7th, 20th, 26th. Fog, 27th. Rain, Ist, 4th, 6th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 
15th— 20th, 22nd, 24th, 26th— 29th. 

Hamilton. — On 20th, a most viojent storm of lightning, thunder and rain. 
30th, at 9.60P.M., two ordinary meteors; the first NW, 45^ high, fell N; the 
other 46' high SW, fell W. I,ightning on 28th. Thunder, 19th, 22nd. 
lightning with thunder, 17th. Thunder with rain, 27th. Lightning? and 
thunder with rain, 4ch, 20th, 22nd, 26th (two storms). Fogs. Ist, 29th. 
Rain, 4th— 7th, 11th, 16th— 18th, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 26th, 29th. Tree struck 
by lightning, 20th. 

SiMCOB. -Lightning and thunder with rain, 4th, 7th, 11th, 17th, 19th. 20th, 
22nd, 23rd, 27th. Wind storms, 4th. 5th, 6th. 13th, 20th. Rain, 2nd, 4th, 
6th, 7th, nth, 12th, 16th, 17th. 19th. 20th, 22nd, 25th, 27th. Month re- 
markable for frequent and violent thunderstorms. Rainfall exceeds any- 
thing recorded at this station sine* November, 1868. Several places struck 
by bghtning and serious injur3r done. 

WiNDSOB. — On 3rd, meteor in N towards H ; lunar halo. 4th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 10th, nth, 12th, lunar halo. 22nd, meteor in N£ towards H. 23rd, 
meteor in W towards S ; meteor from Arcturua towards H. 26th, meteor 
through Little Bear towards H ; meteor through Cassiopea towards U at N. 
30th, meteor in N towards N£. Lightnins: on 8th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 
21st. Lightning with thunder, 25th, 26tia. Lightning and thunder with 
rain, 4th, 20th722nd, 24th, 27th, 28th. Wind storms, 4th, 20th, 22nd, 27th, 
28th. Fog, 19th. Bain, 4th, 6th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 17th, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 
27th, 28th. 



VII. §tv»vtmttHAl ^0tim. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 



Being the Krst Book of Lessons in object form, in thirty- 
three sheets (By post, postage paid, Jl) Price 

Mounted on 1 7 sheets of thin cardboard " 

Mounted on 17 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished 
Mounted on 33 sheets of stiff oardboard, varnislied 
Mounted on 33 sheets superior cardboard, varnished 



ti 



<< 



« 



$0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



75 
75 
75 
50 
50 



ONE HUNDRED PER CENT ON REMITTANCES 

ALLOWED. 

Public Library Books, Maps, Apparatus, and Sclwol Prize Boohs, 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not le^s tlum five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount augmented, upon receiving a list of 
the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary for any 
person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee Corporar 
tion, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified 
oy the corporate seal of the coq)oration. A selection of Maps, 
Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, can 
always be made by .the Department, when so desired 

N.B. — ^Books and requisites supplied under these regulations 
do not cost the schools mare than half price. Thus, for every $5 
sent, ten dollars' worth of articles at the reduced prices are 
sent, being equal in value to at least $12.50 at the ordinary 
selling rates. 

^gr Catalogues and forms of application will be furnished 
to school authorities on their application. 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered in addition to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will be necessary for the Trustees 
TO send not less than five dollars for each class of books, 
additional to that sent for Maps, Apparatus, &c., with the 
proper form of application for each class. 



ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES. 

Selected by the Department, for Grammar or Common Schocisjrml 
the Catalogue, in assarted packages, asfollmcs. 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, 5ct8. to 70cts. each ...$10 

5ct8. to $1.00 each ...fl6 
5cts. to $1.25 each ...$20 
lOcts, to $1.50 each ...$26 
lOcts: to $1.75 each ...$30 
lOcts. to $2.00 each ...$36 
15cts. to $2.25 each ...$40 
15cts. to $2.50 each ...$46 
15cts. to $2.75 each ...$50 
20cts. to $3.00 each ...$56 
20cts. to $3.25 each ...$60 
20ct8. to $3.50 each ...$66 
25ctfi. to $3.75 each ...$70 
25cts. to $4.00 each ...$76 
25cts. to $4.25 each ...$80 
30ct8. to $4.50 each ...$86 
30cts. to $4.75 each ...$90 
30ct8. to $5.00 each ...$96 
35cts. to $5.25 each $100 
35cts. to $5.50 each $120 



SPECIAL PRIZE BOOKS IN HANDSOME BINDING& 



No. 2. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 3. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 4. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 5. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 6. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 7. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 8. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 9. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 10. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 11. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 12. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 13. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 14. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 15. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 16. 


Ditto 


ditto 


„ No. 17. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 18. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 19. 


Ditto 


ditto 


No. 20. 


Ditto 


ditto 



Special Prizes, in handsomely bound books, singly at 
from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $6.00 to $10.00 per set Also 
Microscopes, Drawing Instruments, Drawing Books, Qafisicai 
Texts, Atlasses, Dictionaries, Small Magic Latems, MagneU, 
Compasses, Cubes, Cones, Blocks, &c., &c. 

*^* Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due dispatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinations, and thus prevent 
disappointment and delay. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 

Application having been frequently made to the Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Books, Maps, and other requisites, it is deemed 
advisable to insert the following information on the subject 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
dred per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from 
Municipal or Public School Corporations in Ontario. Books, 
Maps, and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can, however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices {i.e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents. Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion). These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious 
societies, Presbyterian and Methodist, and from the various 
extensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
lists would be too extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necesssary instructions, a suitable selec- 
tion can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of 
the parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c, not 
desired, which may be sent from the Depository, will be 
exchanged for others, if returned promptly and in good order. 
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OFFICIAL ANSWERS TO SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 

In addition to the reports of school cases (tried before the 
superior courts), which we insert in the Jmimal, it is our pur- 
pose, from time to time, to answer in this form a few of the 
more nimterous class of questions which are constantly being 
asked in official letters addressed to the Educatiou Department. 
1. Teachers' Quabterlt Examination. 

QmUm. — A teacher asks, " How often should school exam- 
inations be held t ^Vho ia responsible for holding them — the 
taistees or teacher 1 

Aiuicer. — The law requires the teacher to hold an 
tinn of his school once a qmrUr. He alone is responsible for 
neglect in not holding them. The trustees have no power to 
prevent them being held. They, as well as the parents, should, 
vithoDt &iil, be invited to attend and witness them, as required 
by law. A written notice of the time of examination should be 
Mat by the teacher to the trustees, but it will be sufficient to 
notify the parents verbally through the children. 

Teachers are public officers, and are required by law to hold 
these examinations at the end of every quarter. The parents 
ud public hare a right to know how the school progresses, and 
tiw-best popular evidence that can be given is generally 
afiorded at the Quarterly Examinations. 

lo order to test the real condition of the school, the Local 
Superintendent should not be satisfied with the results of the 
Quarterly Examination. He should choose an ordinary school 
working day on which to hold his inspection, which should be 
(borough and minute — but of his visit no previous notice should 
be given to the teacher. 

Sbould teachers fail to hold the Quarterly Examination of 



their school, it is proposed to deprive them of any share in tha 
school grant for such neglects 

2. Use of tee School House foe Non-Soeool Pitrposbs. 
}iusli'm. — A ratepayer objects to the use of a School House 
other than school purposes, and asks is there no way to 
restrain trustees in such matters. 

Answer. — Trustees have no legal power under the School 
Act to permit their School House to be used for other than 
school purposes. Usage, however, has invested them with a 
sort of discretion in this respect If they should abuse their 
trust, an application can be made by any dissatisfied party to 
the Court of Chancery for an injunction to compel the Trustees 
to confine the use of their School House to school purposes ; 
although no mandamus from the Court of Queen's Bench 
would likely be granted to compel the Trustees to allow it to 
be used for other than school purposes, unless there was an 
express provision in the deed, requiring the Trustees to open 
it for public or religious meetings. 

3. C03TODY OF THE SCHOOL HoUSE. 
Qwstim. — A teacher asks, What control has he over the 
school house, and what is his responsibility in the matter t 

Answer. — The teacher has chai^ of the School House on 
behalf of the Trustees. He has no authority to use the School 
House other than as directed by the Trustees ; nor to make use 
(or prevent the use) of it at any other time than during 
school hours, without the sanction of the Trustees. At the 
request of the Trustees he must at once deliver up the school 
house key to themi or else lose his legal right to claim any 
salary from them. 

4. Sweeping of School House. — Fires, etc. 

Questim. — A teacher complains that the trustees require 

him to sweep out the school-house, and perform other menial 

ofGces in regard to it. He asks : What protection has he in 

such a case f 

Answer. — It is not the duty either of the teacher or pnpils to 
make the school house fires, or to sweep the house itself. The 
teacher is employed to teach the school, but he is not employed 
to make the fires or clean the school house, any more thsA to> 
repair it. 

It is the duty of the trustees to provide for vanning and' 
cleaniagthe school house ; and it is the duty of the teacher to. 
see that the provision thus made 1^ trusteea foi these purpose^. 
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is duly carried into e£fect by the parties concerned. If the teacher 
undertakes to see these things done, for a certain remuneration, or 
for what he may have to pay to get them done, very well ; but it is 
clearly the duty of the trustees to make provision for having them 
done at the expense of the section. 

5. PowBB OF Township Council to Alteb Schooi. Boundaries. — 

Taxation. 

A Town Reeve inquires as to whether a township council can 
alter the boundaries of school sectipns without the actual consent of 
the majority of the inhabitants of the several school sections con- 
cerned, — remarking that if such were the case, no alterations would 
ever be made, however necessary, as a majority of one or other of 
the sections concerned would always be opposed to such alteration. 
He also wishes to know whether trustees can levy and collect a 
rate, after the adoption by the majority of a school meeting of a 
resolution against *' all taxation," in order to prevent the trustees 
from keeping open a school longer than the public school fund 
would defray the expenses of it. The following is the answer to his 
.questions : 

" The object of the fortieth and following section of the Act was 
not to deprive a township council of the power of alierittg the 
boundaries of any school section without the consent of the 
majority of such school section ; the object of the Act was to 
prevent changes from being clcmdestinely made in the boundaries of 
school sections, without giving all parties concerned notice of any 
alteration or alterations proposed, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of putting the council in possession of all they might wish 
to say for or against such alterations. But after all parties have 
thus had an opportunity of a fair hearing, the township council 
has authority to make any alterations in the boundaries of school 
sections it may judge expedient, provided such alterations take 
effect only at the close or on the 26th December of each year, so as 
not to derange the calculations or proceedings of the Trustees in the 
course of the year. The only case in which the formal consent of 
the majority of the inhabitants of school sections is requisite in 
order to an alteration in their boundaries, is in unitiyig two or more 
sections into one. 

''2. In reply to your second question, I remark that the last 
part of the resolution of the school section meeting which you 
enclose, containing the words " and no taxation," is null and void, 
and of no more effect than if it had not been adopted ; as the last 
part of the 10th clause of the 27th Section of the School Act 
expressedly authorizes the trustees to levy any additional rate they 
may think necessary to pay the balance of the school expenses ; 
and this rate, as the Attorney General has decided, cannot be 
merely on parents sending their children to the school, but must be 
on aU the ratable pri)perty of the school section. 

6. Tax on Parents as such Unlawful. 

A majority of a school section meeting adopted a resolution in 
favor of supporting their school by taxing every man in the section 
according to the number of his children between the ages of five 
and 16 years ; a local superintendent inquires if such a tax is lawful. 
The following is the answer returned : 

*' It is contrary to law to levy a rate on children of school age 
without regard to tlieir attending the school : or, in other words, 
to tax a man according to the number of his children between 5 and 
16 years of age. The School Act authorises three modes of provid- 
ing for the expenses of the school — ^namely, voluntary subscription, 
rate bill on parents sending children to the school, and rate on 
property ; and if the sum authorized by either of these modes of 
supporting the school be insufficient to defray all the expenses 
incurred by the trustees, they then have authority, by the latter 
part of the 10th clause of the 27th section, to levy any additional 
rate on the property of the whole section, (not, as the Law Officer of 
the Crown has decided, — merely on parents sending children to 
the school) to provide for the payment of such expenses. 

7. Powers of Trustees. — Annual and Special Sc?hool Meeting. 

Union Schools. 

A local superintendent proposes seven questions, the import of 
which may be inferred from the following answer to tliem : 

** 1. If the trustees of a school section do not keep open their 
school, though abundantly able to do so, the constituencies that 
elected such persons as trustees must suffer the consequences of 
their conduct, like the constituencies of an unfaithful member of 
Parliament or a Municipal Council. 

* * 2. The 44th section of the Act states the way, and the only way, 
in which school sections can be divided, and their school house pro- 
perty be disposed of. 

'< 8. The electors who neglect to attend the annual school meet- 
ing of their section^ hare no just reason to complain of any deci- 



sions of such meeting, any more than electors who neglect to vote 
at the election of a councillor or member of the Legislature, have 
just reason to complain of the result of such election. But by the 
20th section of the Act, trustees, if they think proper, can call a 
special meeting for any school purpose whatever. 

'*4& 5. All that an anmuil school meeting has power to do is 
enumerated in the several clauses of the 6th section of the Act. 
All else that an annual school meeting may resolve to do is null 
and void, as if it had not been done. The trudeei alone, and not 
any public meeting, have the right to decide what teacher shall be 
employed, how much shall be paid him, what apparatus shall be 
purchased, what repairs, &c., shall be made, how long the school 
shall be kept open ; in short, every thing that they may think expe< 
dient for the interest of the school. See clauses 4, 5 and 8, of the 
27th section. No special school meeting called by the trustees (or , 
the local superintendent, who has the right of calling a special 
school meeting,) has a right to decide or discuss any other matter 
or matters than such as are specified in the notice of the trustees 
calling such meeting, as provided in the 20Ui section. 

** 6. Each union school section is to be regarded as a section of 
the township within the limits of which its school house is situated, 
and to receive its apportionment from such township only. 

** 7. The father of whom you speak had no right to vote at the 
school meeting to which you refer. If he had rented the house of 
his son, and occupied it, he, and not his son, would have had a 
right to vote. But the father, was neither ; he was only an inmate 
in his son's house." 

8. RioHT OF Trustees to Procure Apparatus. 

Some persons in a school section objected to paying their school 
rate because the trustees included in it the sum necessary to pay 
for certain school apparatus, though a public meeting had voted in 
favour of purchasing it. The trustees inquire if they can enforce 
the payment of the rate. The following is the answer to their in- 
quiry : — 

** Vou have ami)le authority to include the expense of your school 
apparatus and all other expenses of your school in the rate on pro- 
perty which you propose to assess ; nor was it necessary for you to 
call a meeting in regard to the purchase of the apparatus, as the 4th 
clause of the 27th section of the Act leaves all such matters to the 
discretion of the trustees, as the representatives of their school 
section." 

9. Right ©f Trustees to tax School Sections. 

Several persons in a school section refused to pay the school rate 
levied by the trustees, because they had not called a meeting to 
get its sanction as to the amount of the teacher's salary and other 
expenses incurred in support of their school. The trustees ask 
whether they had proceeded according to law. The following is the 
answer to their inquiry : — 

** The majority of ike trustees of any school section have the right 
to decide what expenses they will incur for school apparatus, sal- 
aries of teachers, and all other expenses of their school, as you 
will see by referring to the 4th clause of the 27th section of the 
School Act. The trustees are not required to refer to any public 
meeting whatever as to the nature or amount of any expenses they 
may judge it expedient to raise to promote the interests of the 
school under their charge ; they have only to leave to the decision 
of a public meeting the m^nn^r in which such expenses shall be 
paid, and then if such meeting does not provide adequate means to 
defray the expenses incurred, the trustees have authority by the 
latter part of the 2nd clause of the 27th section of the Act to pro- 
vide for the balance of such expenses by assessing the pro]>erty of 
their section. " 



ft 



1. ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 

There are two usual methods of reading decimals (decimally de- 
noted fractions), the one being to read them like decimsl fractiona, 
the other to say "dot," or " decimal," and read the digits. The 
former is commonly adopted in Canada, the latter in Britain — 
(Authority — A. Sandeman, Cambridge). Now there are strong 
objections to each of these methods. To be sure, the latter (the 
digit method, d. m.) is convenient, but it does not in all casea 
readily yield, in reading, an approximate estimate of the value of 
the fraction, and it wholly^ ignores the analogy between the nota- 
tion for decimals and that for integers. The decimal fraction 
method (d. f . m. ), besides these objections, has that of inconveni- 
ence. Examples: 39-37,079 and 80,504 0,086,207,504 are read by 
d. f . m. , thirty *nine, and thirty-seven thousand and seventy-nine 
hundredths of thousandths — eighty thousand five hundred wid 
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four, and eighty-six million two hundred and seven thousand five 
hundred and four tenths of billionths ; by the d. m., thirty -nine, 
dot, three, seven, naught, seven, nine, and 80504, dot, 0, 0, 8, 6, 
2, 0, 7, 5, 0, 4. It will be noticed that the d. f . m. virtttally re- 
qnires double pointing off (for the numerator and for the denomi- 
nator), and in writing a decimal read thus few pupils without much 
practice can write directly from left to right, but after writing the 
integral part will proceed to the numerator, leaving at random a 
space to be filled in, and, having finished this part, will point it off 
to obtain the requisite number of O's between the first significant 
digit and the decimal point. ^Neither method, but especially the 
d. f. m., will readily give to a listener one hundredth as an approxi- 
mate value of the latter of the above decimals. I suggest to the 
teachers of Canada a third method, adopted by many ' 'continental" 
mathematicians, and by several of the more accurat#Gnglish ones. 
It has none of the disadvantages of the other methods, and adds 
this, that it follows the rule for integers, thus preserving the anal- 
ogy in the notation. To read any number — Beginning at the. deci- 
mal ^int^ nu'rk off the ntww^cr both ways into periods of three figures 
eodfc (six for the English method), and then read each period in ««;- 
easiotifrom the left and giw it its name. Ex. 80, 504 008, 620, 750, 4, 
lead 80 thousand 604 (units), 8 thousandths, 620 millionths, 750 
biiUonths, and 4 tenbiUionths ; 5,602,402 000,000,047,835,04, read 
6 million, 602 thousand, 402 (units), 47 billionths, 835 trillionths, 
and 4 hundred trillionths. The first decimal period read will give 
an approximate value oi the decimal. 

Two other changes in elementary arithmetic I suggest — first, in 
the table of avoirdupois weight ; second, in the process for extract- 
ing the cube root of a number. How many btisiness men in Canada 
use 25 lbs. 1 qr., 4 qrs. 1 cwt., compared to those who use 100 lbs. 
1 cwt ? The great argument for the change from the old standard 
in the weight of the cwt. was the adapting of the system of our 
weights to th&t of our money. By the table in our arithmetics we 
lose ibis advantage. Let any teacher try a class of beginners in 
the Gompoimd rules with the two tables and no further argument 
will be needed for the change. 

In extracting the cube root it is time that Homer's method were 
adopted in elementary arithmetics. By it, the process for the cube 
root is but slightly more difficult than that for the square root, and 
that, too, up to any number of root digits. It is actually no labour 
to extract a cube root to from ten to fifteen root digits. With my 
own Classes I use the uncoiUracted method, for on the very same 
principle akt hoot can be extracted and any numekical equation 
BoWed ; but if mere speed and compactness of work be desired, a 
contracted method should be used.--t7'. C Glashan. 



2. MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Sib, — ^Perhaps we might say and boast honestly that apart from 
tiie unrivalled working of the great system of Common School In- 
struction in this Province, there is no other country that can pro- 
duce a better catalogue of text-books more suitably adopted to the 
practical demands of any business community, and few countries 
can show a more able class of teachers to explain the elementary 
principles therein contained. Still, I fear that subject, to a busi- 
ness man, is more immediately demanded than any other, does not 
receive the tithe part of attention to which its importance would 
entitle it. I refer to Mental Arithmetic. ** Oh, we have it," may 
be the instant exclamation. That we have ilf, I can not deny, i.e., 
most Arithmetics give a few suggestions, guiding us to the easiest 
And most rapid methods of mental calculation, and some advance 
sbong reasons for proficient attainment in it. Nor do I wish to 
infer that it receives no attention. On the contrary, I am persuad- 
^ that a good number of teachers give their pupils the most 
thorough drilling in oral calculation, while others again, I am con- 
^ced, do not submit a mental solution to their schools from one 
end of the year to the other. 

The general excuse appears to be the non-existence of a suitable 
textrbook wholly devoted to tlie subject. But whether it cannot be 
■ttccessfully taught without a special book, or whether the teacher 
M responsible for its omission, I will not venture to say. If, how- 
ever, the presence of a book is absolutely esssential, I should re- 
eommend its appearance as early as possible. 

Others, again, consider it a very inferior acquisition, and draw 
the inference, that a rapid calculator, like a fancy penman, is gen- 
c^y limited to the attainment. But I consider this no reason 
whatever why it should not be taught to everyone — and all are 
capable of receiving a vast amount of benefit from it, if they only 
get the proper instruction. I do not apprehend that the mere fact 
^ making a boy an adept in figures, would be the means of deter- 
ong him from prosecuting hi« other studies. He might, it is truej 



entertain a little vanity, but his teacher could relieve him of that 
encumbrance very easily. 

I think that one-half of the time at least, that is devoted to 
arithmetic, should be employed at oral solutions. Few teachers 
will, perhaps, conform to tliis opinion, and may desire to be inform- 
ed, whether the slate and pencil are to be dispensed with altogether. 
To such enquirers, I should say that every problem within the lim- 
its of mental solution, should be treated by the analytical system, 
if possible, even if the teacher should find it necessary to submit a 
few preparatory exercises that would convey hints, or throw light 
on the main question. If this plan were universally adopted, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the slate and pencil, instead of 
being clung to so tenaciously, would soon be thrown aside entirely, 
or at any rate, would not be required in ordinary business. 

If, however, it is expected that a boy will always have a alata 
dangling from his neck, and a pencil attached to it with a string-^ 
in that case the necessity of it receiving so much attention would 
not strike us so forcibly if we expect the great amount of precious 
time that would otherwise be saved, and the useless labor of making 
all the figures he would employ. 

Surely we can conceive of nothing more humiliating to a man ol 
pretended literary attainments, than the exposure to which he ia 
sometimes subjected, by resorting to figures for simple solutions, that 
some men of no education whatever, could tell to a fraction men« 
tally, and in a very short time. In fact it is not usual to see men 
of good mathematical abilities placed in situations far from enviable 
— men who could demonstrate some of the most abstnise princi- 
ples of algebra or geometry, yet ask them to multiply a number of 
three, or it may be only two digits by thirteen, and their heretofore 
confident features become covered with the most abject confusion. 
And all this chagrin and mortification is caused by the omission of 
a subject that is easily acquired, a very pleasant and interesting ex- 
ercise, and a subject calculated as much as any other that is taught 
in our schools to develop the intellectual faculties of the young. 



Reach, Sept. 27, 1870. 



J. P. T. 



3. THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION ; 
OB, The Science and Art of Teaohino. 

BY GEORGE VICTOR LE VAUX, F.C.T. 

(Vontinu^d from, last No.) 

powers, duties, and responsibilities of thb teaohxe — thx 

teacher's responsibility. 

In all the avocations of life there is no position in which the re- 
sponsibilities are so great, nor is there any in which so much real 
permanent good or enduring evil can be done, as in that of the 
teacher. It is an old and true saying that '' Example is better than 
precept." They labor in vain, who teach by precept and not by 
cxami)le. Vain and fruitless will be the efforts of him who fails to 
vary his teachings by example. In our opinion, example should al- 
ways precede precept. The precept should be the expression of the 
example, as a rule is the expression of the principle. The person 
who does not teach by example does not deserve success. ** Do as 
I say, but not as I do," should never be the motto of the teacher, 
for of all the powers he possesses that of example — (or of setting 
example) is the greatest and most influential. All of us who have 
ever heard a proud clergyman preach a sermon on humility^ or a 
rich bishop hold forth on the merits and obligations of fellowship 
and charity must recollect the. smile of contempt, or the look of 
scorn his respective remarks evoked from tlie audience. Why was 
this ? Was it because the people approved of pride or revered 
selfishness 1 Certainly not. It was because the preacher s words 
condemned himself — because his precepts and his example were in- 
consistent with each otner — because he fain would have arrayed him- 
self in garments of light without paying any attention to the cleanli- 
ness of his person — because he condemned the * 'mote in his brother's 
eye," whilst approving of the '*beam" in hi^ own. Sucoessful 
teaching, like successful preaching, is always accompanied by ex- 
ample. The teacher, like the early preachers of Christianity, (if 
desirous of success) must be a living model of the doctrines which 
he inculcates. There must be no hypocrisy about him — he must 
be thoroughly in earnest. His acts, words, and even the expression 
of his face, have their effect, for good or evil; on his pupils. 

powers of example making impressions. 

Example is infectious. In early youth and childhood it rules 
supreme, as the imitative powers are tlien far stronger than reason 
or judgment. Ben. West declares that a kiss from his mother made 
him a painter ; an approving smile from Madame Bonoparte made 
her illustrious son a soldier and an emporor ; a story related by his 
teacher made Livingston a traveller. So it is iu every stage in lii(^ 
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a look, a word, an act, a smile, or a frown, from those we love — 
from parent, friend, or teacher — ^may influence our destiny for time 
and eternity ; its impression, its influence, its result is mimortal, 
indelible. It is the teacher's peculiar province to make such im- 
pressions as these. Next to ine parent no other human being pos- 
sesses such a power for good or evil, over the youthful mind. How 
extremely careful should he be therefore, that those impressions may 
be such as shall be conducive to the welfare of the immortal beings 
committed to his charge 7 

TO Wnr THE PUPIIS' LOTS. 

There is another power essential to the teacher's success. It con- 
sists in his ability to win the hearts of his pupils — ^in being able to 
gain their esteem, confidence and love. Self-sustaining patience, 
oheerful perseverance, dignified self-control, and a real earnest 
abiding love for children, are essentially necessary in acquiring and 
duly exercising this important power. Win their hearts, and you 
win their prompt and cheerful obedience to all your commands. 
You will then be sure of their enthusiastic co-operation with all 
your designs. Your rule over their hearts will be absolute, as was 
that of the patriarchs of old over their families. You can then say 
to thia one '' Go, and he goeth, and to another, eome, and he oometh, 
and to another, do thia, and he doeth." Luke, vii-8. 

BOW TO Bianr thb day. 

Moreover, in order to be successful in the practice of his profes- 
sion, the teacher must be sure to begin each day aright. Before 
entering the school-room he must be sure to regulate his own spirit 
and temper, so as to be proof against whatever 'disturbing in- 
fluences " may greet his entrance, or come under his notice dur- 
ing the d^. Having control over himself, he will easily control his 
pupils, ^irm in command, strong in will, and pleaaant in face, he 
can smile upon his school, and enter cheerfully on his important 
work. He can t&en had his pupils instead of driving them, and in- 
duce them to feel that their work is a pleasant duty, and not a dis- 
agreeable task. He will thus allure them to pursue their studies 
with profit, and bring them to sympathize with himself and each 
other. Then shall school be pleasant to them, learning delightful, 
whilst the society of the class-room will be preferred to that of the 
drawing-roonL 

To BB ZN SYMPATHY WITH WOBK. 

If really desirous of being successful, the teacher must throw his 
whole heart, mind, and energies into his calling — enthusiastically de- 
Toting his sole attention to his chosen profession. He must be in 
sympathy with his work, and all that pertains to it. Without this 
devotion, enthusiasm, and sympathy, ne cannot possibly be success- 
ful — he cannot be a great teacher, he cannot be a worthy follower 
of Him, ** who spake as man never spake" — ^he is at best but a 
mere machine. He may be a '* school-keeper," and be called school 
teacher ; but he can never be a successful educator. 'If a man enters 
the profession, and finds that he does not possess these essential 
qualifications, he may feel certain he has mistaken his vocation, and 
should immediately seek some other calling. If, on the contrary, 
he believes he possesses them, let him persevere \mto the end — let 
him steer a straight course, and having put his hand to the plough, 
never look behind. 

THB OOVBOIXSCEf 8PIMIT AJUD HABITS OF THE TBAOHBB. 

On our teachers devolves the future welfare of our race. Their 
work is that of training immortal souls, and therefore the noblest 
in which man can be engaged. It is some men's calling to alter or 
modify matter, whilst otiiers speculate wisely or fooUshly on things 
past or on things to come ; but it is the teacher's peculiar privilege 
to work hand in hand with the Almighty, to stir up, strengthen 
and develop the latent faculties of immortal beings, to prepare in 
the school of life faithful citizens, meet to be partakers of that 
blight world beyond the grave. 

THINGS NBCESSABY TO MAKB A GOOD TBAOHBB. 

A soldier, sailor, watchmaker, or physician, is not made in a 
minute, neither can an educator. It requires time, perseverance, 
energy, considerable talent, capital, and much experience to make 
a good and really skilful teacher. Nor are these sufficient. He 
that would be successful in his profession must possess qualities 
rarer stilL He must be, "A man after God's own heart," kind 
and affectionate. He must be meek as Moses, patient as Job, zeal- 
ous as Paul, 9l<no to anger^ and cipt to teack. In a word, he must 
have a spirit ia him worthy of his useful and noble vocation. In 
eveiy child he must recognize the image and handiwork of Jehovah. 
He must be alive to the responsibilities of his position, and possess 
a soul to which learning and science are as the sun and moon. 
He must deaye to what is right, and abhor everything low, mean, 
or servile. He is a ** light set on a hill" amongst his fellows, and 
«^aniiQt be hidt in tiiif natiure of things he will be an angel of light, 



elevating immortal beings to heaven, or an angel of darkness lead- 
ing them to heU. 

TO HAVB A BIGHT PEBCBPTIOir OT HIS YOGATIOir. 

He that would be a good teacher must have a right perception of 
his profession and of the various duties it entails. He must have a 
thorough knowledge of the requirements necessary for executing 
its obl^ations, and be duly impressed by its capabilities for good. 
Otherwise he cannot possibly have a good or clear conscience, he 
cannot have a right spirit within him. The Lord of all, who went 
about continually doing good, found his most attractive and con- 
genial work in teiaching, and surely his successors in the profession 
He has ennobled, shoidd endeavour to imitate his glorious example. 
Unless a man has a good conscience and feels that he possesses the 
right spirit — uMess, in fact, he believes that he is in sympathy with 
the work and has an aptitude for the calling, he should never at- 
tempt to imdertake its duties. A right perception of our duties ia 
the most useful part of philosophy. 

CANDIDATES FOB THB OFFICE OF TBACHEB TO LOOK WELL TO THBIK 

MOTIVES. 

Teaching is a profession, and the most important of all the pro- 
fessions. Every one assuming its duties shoidd thoroughly under- 
stand how they ought to be performed. No one should enter en 
this office lightly and without due preparation. Candidates for ad- 
mission as members of this profession should look well to their mo- 
tives. No one is justified in adopting it as a chanoe vocation — as a 
mere temporary calling. Do they enter it with a view of making it 
a stepping stone to something else ? If so, let them halt on tiie 
threshold, and not imitate Balaam of old, by persevering in a course 
they know to be wrong. Let them ponder well the responsibility 
they would undertake, remembering that every word passing their 
lips in the school-room may influence their pupils individuaSy and 
collectively, and perhaps the whole world, for better or worse, for 
time and eternity, llie school is the world's cradle— Heaven's 
nursery — and the teacher's soul, like Jacob's ladder, while resting 
on the earth and piercing the skies, should lead the minds of his 
pupils to comprehend the things of this world, and, if posaiblei 
guide their hearts to contemplate the glories of the next. 

IGKOBANCB NO BXCUSE FOB THB TEACHEB's MISTAKES. 

The teacher should go to his duty -fully impressed with the almost 
overwhelming importuice of his work. He should always remem- 
ber that his mistakes, simple or insignificant though they be, may 
injure his pupils, individually and collectively, for all time to come. 
If he plead ignorance in palliation of his blunders, so much the 
worse. Ignorance in his case is a crime, if not a sin. Who would 
accept a plea of ignorance from a physician or druggist who, through 
incompetency or carelessness, would poison one of his patients ? If 
such a party escaped the gaUowa, he would be hooted out of society ; 
no one would engage his services, or even 4>atronize his establish- 
ment again. Then why employ untrained and incompetent teach- 
ers — men who can and may do infinitely more mischief than unakil- 
led or careless physicians, inasmuch as the heart and soul, to which 
they administer, are of far more consequence than the body, which, 
must ultimately perish 7 The errors of the physician afiect his pa- 
tients in this xoond only, but the errors of the teacher afiect his pu- 
pils for time and eternity. How vast the diflerence t 

WHO CAN BE A TBACHEB? 

It may be said, ** these things being so, who can be a teacher f ^ 
Very few indeed can be really good and mat teachers, or are 
worthy of the name ; nevertheless, if a man feels that he has the 
*' right spirit within him," and that he earnestly desires to be in- 
strumentBkl in promoting, in the highest degree, the welfare of his 
country, and the world generally — by elevating and enlarging the 
capabilities of the human soul, by moulding the feeblest and most 
innocent of God's creatures into intelligent and benevolent sover- 
eigns of creation, then his mc tives being pure, and his conduct up- 
right — let him enter the profession, put his hands to ihe plough, and 
never look behind. His devotion will be acceptable in the sight of 
his Creator, and in days to come his reward will be more glorious 
than any which gold or silver can purchase. 

The great object of the teacher should be to engrave such impres- 
sions on the nunds of his youthful friends and disciples, as will en- 
sure them a happy and joyous life. The faithful, noble-hearted 
teachers will always endeavour to so adapt his teachings to the na- 
ture and disposition of the innocent beings committed to his charge, 
as to ensure their temporal and eternal happiness. Much depends 
on his skill and judgment in fashioning their "opening minds," 
and on the quality of the tools he employs for that purpose. Man 
is the subject of the teacher. His province is to educate, that he 
may do so effectually, he must be perfectly acquainted witiithe dis- 
position^ nature^ and surroundings of his subject} whilst hayixig ft 
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xjghi oonoeption of the object to be attained, and of the best means 
to be employed for that purpose. He must study man before he 
can teach him — he must thoroughly understand, and wholly sym- 
nathize with children before he can educate them. Bonds of parental 
love, and brotherly affection, must rule in school, out of school and all 
most be tanght to sacrifice self if necessary to serve others. The quali- 
fications — ^natural and acquired — which the teachers should possess, 
far excel those of any other member of the community. How deeply, 
therefore, should the people reverence him, who, by his skill and 
knowledge, is capable and willing to educate, develop and build up 
the mental faculties and physical powers of the rising generation, so 
thai our sons and daughters may be an honor to us and to them- 
selyes — shining lights to generations yet unborn ! 

(To ht cfyiitinutd.) 



II. %mm «tt partial MnnX\«u. 

L OVERWORK IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

A great deal is said of late about the poor health of Americans 
— eapecdallv American women — and about the decay and failure of 
the natiTe bom element in our countir. Hiis topic is certainly a 
■eriouB one ; and if the facts are at tSl such as they are claimed to 
be, it behooves ns to consider well what are their causes, and what 
may be their remedy. A variety of circumstances, doubtless, are 
eombined, in producing such a result ; and hence to no single one, 
perhaps, can be traced the main responsibility. Still, it is well to 
obeerve everything that can be seen to bear upon the subject \ and 
to remove, as far as possible, every detected source of peril. 

One very serious and dangerous evil, in our opinion, is the over- 
straining study frequently exacted from pupils in our colleges and 
■choola. This is more apt to be the. case in large boarding institu- 
tions than in those where the scholars return daily to their homes. 
Bat if , as is sometimes said, the American nation is wearing itself 
ont with brain work, the root of the trouble is found in this heavy 
mental strain earlv in life. A very great number of young people 
are worn down ana enfeebled by study during the period between 
ten or twelve and twenty years of age, during which the child is 
pjMMJTig into the adult. This is no Ught evil ; it is fraught with 
grave consequences to the future of our nation, and needs to be 
tsken into most serious consideration in the arrangement of our col- 
lee^ and schools. 

The danger arising from this source has, within recent years, at- 
tracted some attention, but as yet, we fear, with little improve- 
ments On the contrary, in many quarters the idea would seem to 
be that if only a gymnasium is established in connection with the 
sdiool, any amount of labour may be imposed without danger on the 
•cholarB' minds. May we be delivered from such a theory ! Nay, 
indeed, physical can never afford a remedy for the intellectual over- 
exertion. To march a class of worn and wearied pupils into a 
gjrmnasium, thinking to counteract by an hour's violent exercise, 
the mental strain of the day, is little better than an added severity. 
The mind requires a certain amount of ease and freedom — a por- 
tion in each day in which the feeling of restriction and of rule shall 
be withdrawn : and without this there is no relief, no relaxation of 
that constant tension which is the dangerous element in our cul- 
ture. 

It is painful to know how far this terrible forcing process is ear- 
in some prominent female boarding seminaries ; institutions, 
too, which are organized on the best and latest principles, and are 
in many respects models of excellence. Let us beware of this peril 
to our youth. Never should the pupil's elercise be confined to the 
gymnasium ; let them have a daily walk in the open air, and above 
ill let there be an hour in the day not covered by a *' scheme," in 
which the student may feel free from restraint, and to relax the 
mind. 

Of course, care has to be taken that pupils, give due attention to 
their work, and that no time is needlessly wasted. A really com- 
petent teacher, however, can easily see who among the scholars are 
disposed to evade their duty, and who are conscieutious in fulfil- 
ling it. Here it is that special judgment is needed ; for while 
strict regulations and abundance of work are indispensable to the 
progress and advantage of the former class, they are oppressive, 
sad sometimes even destructive, to the latter. 

It seems to be an error also that frequently the ssme course of 
study is required from all the pupils of an institution, without re- 
gsrd to the fact that individual capacities are widely different. 
maxLj young ladies' seminaries, for example, prescribe a very elabor- 
ate scheme of mathematics, and carry all their candidates for grad- 
uation through not only those principles which every lady should 
know, but through long and laborious applications of mathematics 
te Sftroncoi^y nrreyiay^ Ams. Nows without discussing the pro- 



bable importance to the majority of ladies of being able to lay out 
a railroad or determine the elements of a comet's orbit, we would 
remark that in nothing do minds differ more than in the capacity 
for mathematical investigation. We do not question for an instant 
the general advantage of such studies, nor the desirableness to 
every educated woman of knowing something of those wonderful 
and beautiful principles by which science, is guided from star to star 
through the immensity of space, and commerce from shore to shore 
over the heaving deep. We should not undervalue this element in 
our culture. It is not the study to be censured, but the excessive 
degree to which it is pursued while many valuable practical branches 
are almost if not wholly neglected, and many minds worn down and 
weakened by very laborious exertion. 

The experience of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, is highly instructive in this respect. The institution began 
by requiring from aU its students a most extensive and elaborate 
mathematics^ course. All who could not sustain this course were 
dismissed at the close of the year ; although among these were 
many young men of the best character and conduct, and of excel- 
lent capacity for the general duties of the service. In the mean- 
time, the practical training of the ofiicers were greatly neglected ; 
so that the West Point graduate went into the army an accomplish- 
ed mathematician, indeed, but with many daily duties of his posi- 
tion yet to be learnt by experience. After this mode of instruction 
had prevailed for some years the Government found it necessary to 
intimate to the managers that young men were sent to West Point to 
be educated for the service, and not to be sent home again in a 
year. The effect of this hint was to produce a modification of the 
course ; and since that time the very elaborate mathematical work 
has been required of students for the corps of engineers, where 
alone it is really needed. 

It would, therefore, be highly useful if a |^ater option were 
given in regard to the studies of our girls' senunaries at least. In 
determining the course most suitable for each individual, several 
considerations would have weight ; the wishes of parents or guar*- 
dians, the probable position of the pupil in life, the degree of phys- 
ical health and vigor, and the adaptation of the mind to certain 
forms of effort. This last fact could soon be ascertained by a care- 
ful and discriminating teacher, and would afford good indication 
as to whether a given course of study were operating with nature 
or against it. 

The optional arrangement of work has been introduced into some 
of our collegA with very happy success. In the University of our 
city, for instance, there are two parallel courses of study ; one of 
four years, embracing the classics, and one of three years, in which 
other branches occupy their place. The degree of bachelor of arts 
is given in one, that of bachelor of science in the other ; and when 
a young man is not disposed, or not adapted to the entire classical 
curriculum, he is given the choice of the scientific course, in which 
all other elements of a liberal education are furnished with equal 
fulness. 

The trustees of the Rutgers Female Institute, so long and favor- 
ably known to our commumty, have obtained from Albany a change 
in their act of incorporation, by which the institute becomes a col- 
lege. New York city has needed a true college for ladies, and it 
is cause for congratulaton that she is henceforth to have one. We 
hope to see this institution, which is now both new and old, placed 
upon a good foundation, and made in all respects what such a col- 
lege ought to be — moxidly, intellectually, sesthetically and physi- 
cally. An important meeting is soon to be held, at which promi- 
nent persons connected with education will be present, and the new 
plans of organization will be made public. These, it is understood, 
are to comprise not only a valuable extension of the present course, 
but some new and striking features in the way of supplementary 
departments, for the impiuting of various forms of additional in- 
struction, adapted to the latest principles of female training in the 
practical affairs of life. 

2. WARNING TO HARD MENTAL WORKERS. 

A medical friend calls our attention to an article in the last 
number of the Lancet, referring to the recent deaths of Sir James 
Simpson, Dr. Nunneiey and Charles Dickens. The article com- 
ments upon the cause of the premature death of these eminent 
men in a strain that our correspondent thinks might be seriously 
pondered upon b^ Canadians of middle age, who forget, in the 
excitement of busmess, that they are no longer in possession of the 
recuperative powers of youth. The Lwntvi says : — 

*' If we find ourselves wanting in vital power, we must thrust 
aside the scarlet cloak of nerve stimulants — alcohol, coffee, tea, by 
means of which, I believe, it is that efforts inconsistent with reel 
vital and nutritive power are made by worken in generfj, and by 
medical mm wnen;^ the Humbtr« 
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'* A man who meets age, or debility, or want of constitutional 
power, by alcoholic stimulants, even in moderation, by coffee and 
f-a, conceals his real nutritive condition from himself. When both 
liie nervous i\ id muscular systems are exhausted, and want repairing 
by legitimate nutrition — by beef, mutton, bread and rest — a man 
may galvanize his economy by nerve stimulants so as to be equal 
to nearly anything up to the last. But the process is a destructive 
on3, exhausts vital power, impairs healthy nutrition, and lays the 
foundation for morbid organic changes. 

'' By alcoholic stimulants, constantly repeated whenever exhaus- 
tion supervenes, the power of work may be supported until within 
a few days or hours of death, as we constantly see in the lower 
classes of life. Tea and coffee have nearly as great an apparent 
nerve stimulating strength-supporting power. Let any one who 
doubts it take a cup of strong tea or coffee when exhausted from 
want of food and from physical fatigue. The craving for nutritive 
elements to repair waste, and the sense of fatigue, both disappear in 
ten minutesy and a couple of hours' more abstinence and work are 
easily borne. But what have we done ? The physical organization 
wanted repair, wanted the elements of nutrition ; the nervous system, 
re.st ; and we do worse than give them a stone — we galvanize them 
into continued action. 

** Night work is principally done on such stimulation. The 
student, the writer, young or old, who retires to his study in the 
eveining to work, does so on tea or coffee. The tired brain wants 
sleep ; it is galvanized into intellectual labor. Is it surprising that 
morbid organic conditions should occur in the long run? For we 
must recollect that the nervous system rules over all organic and 
nutritive chanses, normal and abnormal. 

** What applies to our medical brethren, applies to all ; and it is 
our duty to lay, nakedly and sternly, these facts before our erring 
patients. It is not very evident that we have recently lost our 
most distinguished literary man, Charles Dickens, at thd early age 
of fifty-eight, from continued over-straining of the nervous system ? 
— in his case altogether without cause or excuse. On his return 
from America, he wrote that his readings during his tour in the 
States had much wearied and inj ured him. The constant travelling ; 
the excitement of the meetings ; the dinners ; the receptions — had 
been too much for him. Had he then been made to understand 
that he was working against age and impaired vital power — ^risking 
his life, in a word — he might have taken rest, and been with us 
now. But he continued the same labors, the same excitement, and 
died from brain disease, regretted by a nation, premafurely.'' 



2. HEAD-WORK BEFORE HAND-WORK. 

In everything that we do, or mean to do, the first condition of 
■uccess is that we tmderstand clearly the result which we desire to 
produce. The house-builder does not gather together a mass of 
bricks, and timber, and mortar, and trust that somehow a house 
will shape itself out of its materials. Wheels, springs, screws and 
dial-plaie, will not constitute a watch, unless they are shaped and 
fitted with the proper relations to one another. I have long thought, 
that to educate successfully, you should ascertain clearly, with 
■harp and distinct outline, what you mean by an educated man. 

Now, orr ancestors, whatever their other shortcomings, under- 
stood whai they meant perfectly well. In their primary education, 
and in their higher education, they knew what they wanted to pro- 
duce, and they suited their means to their ends. They set out with 
the principle that every child bom into the world should be taught 
his auty to God and man. The majority of people had to live, as 
they always must by bodily labor; therefore, every boy was, as early 
as was convenient, set to labor. He was not permitted to idle about 
the streets or lanes. Ue was apprenticed to some honest industry. 
Either he was sent to a farmer, or if his wits were sharper, he was 
allotted to the village carpenter, bricklayer, tailor, shoemaker, or 
whatever it might be. He was instructed in some positive calling 
by which he could earn his bread and become a profitable member 
of the commonwealth. Besides this, but not independent of it, 
you had in Scotland, established by Knox, your parish schools, 
where he was taught to read, and if he showed special talent that 
way, he was made a scholar of and trained for the ministry. But 
neither Knox, nor any one in those days, thought of what we call 
enlarging the mind. A boy was taught readuig that he might read 
his Bible, and learn to fear God, and be ashamed and afraid to do 
wrong. 

An eminent American was once talking to me of the school system 
in the United States. The boast and glory of it, in his mind, was 
that every citizen bom, had a fair and equal start in life. Every 
one of them knew that he had a chance of becoming President of 
the Republic, and was spurred to energy by the hope. Here, too, 
you see, is a distinct object. Young Americans are all educated 
idike. The aim put before them is to get on. They are like run- 



ners in a race ; set to push and shoulder for the best plaoes ; never 
to rest contented, but to struggle forward in never-ending competi- 
tion. It has answered its purpose in a new and unsettled country, 
where the centre of gravity has not yet determined into its place. 
But I cannot think ^at such a system as this can be permanent, or 
that human society, constituted on such a principle, will ultimately 
be found tolerable. For one thing, the prizes of life so looked at, 
are at best but few and the competitors many. ** For myself," said 
the great Spinoza, *' I am certain that the good of human life can- 
not lie in the possession of things which, for one man to possess, is 
for the rest to lose, rather in things which all can possess alike, and 
where one man's wealth promotes his neighbor's.'' At any rate it 
was not any such notion as this which Knox had before hun when 
he instituted your parish schools. We had no parish schools in 
England for centuries after he was gone, but the object was answered 
by the church catechizing, and the Sunday school. Our boys, like 
yours, were made to understand that they would have to answer for 
the use that they made of their lives. And in both countries, by 
industrial training, thev were put in the way of leading useful lives 
if they wore honest. l*he essential thing was, that every one that 
was wiUing to work should be enabled to maintain himself and his 
family in honor and independence. 

Pass to the education of a scholar, and you find the same prin- 
ciple otherwise applied. There are two ways of being independent. 
If you require much, you must produce much. If you produce 
little, you must require little. Those whose studies added nothing 
to the material wealth of the world, were taught to be content to 
be poor. They were a burden on others, and the burden was made 
as light as possible. The thi.ty thousand students, who gaUiered 
out of Europe to Paris, to listen to Abelard, did not travel in car- 
riages, and they brought no portmanteaus with them. They 
carried their wardrobes on their backs. They walked from Paris to 
Padua ; from Padua to Salamanco ; and they begged their way 
along the roads. The laws oi mendicancy in all countries were 
suspended in favor of scholars wandering in pursuit of knowledge. 
At home, at his college, the scholar's fare waa the hardest ; him 
lodging was the barest. If rich in mind, he was expected to be 
poor in body ; and so deeply was this theory grafted into Engliah 
feeling, that earls and dukes, when they began to frequent univer- 
sities, shared the common simplicity. The furniture of a noble 
earl's room at an English university at present, may cost, including 
the pictures of opera-dancers and race-horses and such like, perhaps 
five hundred pounds. When the magnificent Earl of Essex was 
sent to Cambridge, in Elizabeth's time, his guardians provided him 
with a deal-table covered with green baize, a truckle-bed, half a 
dozen chairs and a wash-hand basin. The cost of all^ I think, was 
five pounds. 

You see what was meant. The scholar was held in high honor ; 
but his contributions to the commonwealth were not appreciable in 
money, and were not rewarded with money. He went without 
what he could not produce, that he might keep his independence 
and his self-respect unharmed. Neither scholarship nor science 
starved under this treatment ; more noble souls have been smother- 
ed in luxury than were ever killed by hunger. Your Knox was 
brought ui> in this way ; Buchanan was brought up in this way ; 
Luther was brought up in this way ; and TyndaJ, who translated 
the Bible ; and Milton, and Kepler, and Spinoza, and your Robert 
Bums. Compare Bums, bred behind the plough, and our English 
Byron 1 

This was the old education, which formed the character of the 
English and Scotch nations. It is dying away at both extremities, 
as no longer suited to what is called modem civilization. The ap- 
prenticeship as a systent of instruction, is gone. The discipline of 
poverty — not here as yet, I am happy to think, but in England — is 
gone, also; and we have got instead,what are called enlarged minds. 

I ask a modem march-of -intellect man what education is for, and 
he tells me it is to make educated men. I ask what an educated 
roan is ; he tells me it is a man whose intelligence has been culti- 
vated, who knows, something of the world he lives in ; the differ- 
ent races of men ; their languages, their histories, and the books 
that they have written ; and again, modem science, astronomy, 
geology, physiology political economy, mathematics, mechanics — 
everythii^ in fact which an educated man ought to know. 

Education, according to this, means instruction in everything 
which human beings have done, thought, or discovered ; all history, 
all languages, all sciences. 

Under this system teaching becomes cramming ; an enormous 
accumulation of propositions of all sorts and kinds is thrust down 
the students' throats, to be poured out again, I might say vomited 
out, into examiners' laps ; and this when it is notorious that the 
sole condition of making progress in any branch or art of knowledge 
is to leave on one side everything irrelevant to it, and to throw 
your individual enei^gy on the special thing you have in h«n4. 
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lUin, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th. 19th, 2drd, 25th, 29th. First half of month 
rather dry — fireg in the woo<b. 

Bbllkyille.— On lot, thunder. 25th and 29th, lightning, with thunder 
and rain. 17th, wind storm. Dense fog from Saturday 20th till Thursday 
25th, supposed to have been conveyed from the fires in the Ottawa region. 
Very strong gales from W and SW during 17th. Rain, 3rd, 5th, 8th, 9th, 
12th, 2drd, 25th, 28th, 29th. Weather hot and close ; fires through 10 square 
miles, in Madoa Tudor and EUever, before the rains of the 25th. 

UoDERiCH.— On Ist, 7th, 24th, 28th, lightning. Ist and 5th, thunder. 
23rd and 24th, thunder and lightning, with rain. 2nd, three shooting stars. 
20th, brilliant auroral display— maximum about 8.40 P.M. ; whole sky, save 
a space S below 45^ covered with auroral light ; corona 4^ south of Z, with 
waves from all sides moving rapidly towards it ; coloured arches and stream- 
ers after disappearance of corona. 26th, frost in the country. Wind storms, 
17th, 19th, 25ui, 29th. Tremendous rain storm, with thunder and lightning, 
23rd. Rain also on 3rd, 7th, 9th, 13th. 19th, 24th, 28th, 29th, 31st. 

Stbatford.— On 1st, lightning, witK thunder. 3rd, lightning, with rain. 
7th, 19th, 23rd, 24th, 28tE, 29th, lightning and thunder, with rain. Hoar 
frost on 27th. Storm on 23rd and 24th, remarkable for the excessive rain 
fall, with the wind, causing a great amount of damage in the adjacent 
country. Wind storm also, 29th, and rain on 3rd, 7th, 9th, 13th, 19th, 23rd 
—25th. 28th, 29th, Slst. Fogs, 10th, 13th, 14th. The frequency of aurora 
towards the end of the month is noteworthy. 

Mamiltov, — On 8th, lightning. 17th, wind storm. 19th, splendid display 
of streamers ; crimson vapour observed in west. 20th, a still grander dis- 
play ; corona formed at 8.33 ; waves, also, in £ at 8.45 ; the phenomena ex- 
tended southward to within 30** of the horizon ; at 8.55 crimson vapour NK 
and N W ; at 9 began subsiding ; general movement of waves tended west- 
ward. 24th, lightning and thunder, with rain. 29th, violent storm of wind 
and rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, passed over station from 
SW, causing much damage, from 1P.M. to 2.27. Rainbow, 19th, 24th, 29th. 
Hoar frost, 27th. Rain, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8th, 13th, 19th, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 29th. 

SiMCOB.— On 13th and 14th, auroras very briiliantj and covered half the 
tky. A brilliant meteor in W at 8.15 P.M, 14th. I<ightning and thunder, 
with rain, 23rd, 24th. Wind storms, Ist, 17th, 18th, 29th, 30th. Rain, 3rd, 
15^ 23ra, 24th, 25th, 29th. 

WiNDSOB.— Lunar halo. 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 12th. Meteors seen as fol- 
lows : on 14th, two ; 17th, one ; 18th, two ; 21st, two ; 24th, four ; 25th, 
one ; 26th, one ; 28th, seven ; 29th, two : 30th, one ; 3i8t, three ;— the ob- 
server also notes the duractions of most of tnese. Lightning on 1st. Lightning, 
with thunder, 31st. Wind storms. 17th, 19th, 25th, 29th. Fog, 4th. Rain, 
2nd, 3rd, 7t^ 9^ 13th, 19th, 23rd, 24th, 29th. 

2. ECLIPSE OF THE SUN IN DECEMBER, 1870. 

ABtronomert in all parts of the world are now busy in making 
their preparations for observing the eclipse of the sun in December 
21-22, 1870. Although it will not be visible in the United States, 
it has been suggested that some of the American observers of the 
last eclipse be sent abroad for the purpose of takiifg part in the 
observations of the one in question, and Congress has already ap- 
propriated 929,000 to the Coast Survey for the puipose. Great 
praise was awarded by foreign physicists to the American astrono- 
mers for the excellence of their work, and especially for the remar]^- 
able photographic pictures that were taken, and at so many points ; 
and it is urged that these same gentlemen, or a selection from them, 
would be admirably fitted for a renewed investigation of the kind, 
since their experience of the first phenomenon would enable them 
to utilize their time to better advantage during the second. Accord- 
ing to a recent writer this eclipse will begin in the North Atlantic 
Ocean ; the line of central and total eclipse, moving in a south- 
easterly direction, crosses Portugal a little to the south of Lisbon ; 
passing over part of Spain and the Mediterranean Sea, it enters 
Africa near Oran, and sooir afterward attains its extreme southern 
limit ; the shadow of the moon, now moving in a north-easterly 
direction, leaves Africa, and, crossing the isla/^d of Sicily, the south 
of Turkey, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, disappears ; the 
penumbra of the moon decreasing rapidly, leaves the earth with 
the setting sun in Arabia. The sun will be centrally and totally 
eclipsed at noon in lat. 86''d8'N., long. 5T W., a little to the 
north-east of Gilbraltar. — ^Editob's Sgisntifio Bboobd in Harper'g 
Magasti/nefor September. 

8. LUMINOUS FLAMES AND SOUND. 

Among the curiositiefl of physical science is the well-known fact 
that luminous flames are very sensitive to sound, exhibiting differ- 
ent phenomena under different circustances. An ingenious savant 
proposes to turn this to practical account, and for this purpose has 
devised an apparatus, consisting of two upright copper rods, one 
of which, at its upper extremity, has a metal band attached at a 
right angle, and consisting of thin layers of gold, silver, and plati- 
num, welded together. When exposed to heat the bands expand 
unequally and bend to one side, thereby coining into contact with 
a platinum point which is attached to the other bar, so as to stand 
at about four-tenths of an inch from the bands. Both ends are 
connected with the poles of a small electrical battery, in the circuit 
of which an electrical bell is introduced, in a distant part of the 
room, and which sounds whenever the circuit is closed. A flame is 
now brought to i^bout ten inches from the metal band, and on re- 



moving to a distance of ten or fifteen yards from the flame, and 
whistling, the flame answers immediately, by becoming shorter and 
broader. In this way it comes into contiguity with the metal band, 
and this curving to one side as it is heated by the flame, touches 
the plantinum point, closes the current, and we hear the distant 
bell sound each time in answer to the whistle. In a similar man- 
ner, the cry of a child in its cradle by night may be carried to the 
room of its parents ; and, by a somewhat similar arrangement, a 
thief attempting to open a door with a key, can sound a distant 
alarm-bell if he makes the least noise. It is even possible to arrange 
an apparatus resembling this, by means of which, in a fog or by 
night, the approach of a boat or vessel can be detected at a great 
distance, by the sounding of a bell in the captain's cabin. — Editob'b 
SciBNTiFio IIe<;ord, in Harper's Magazine for October. 



IV. ^apwis m MixaWm of Wtfowtt. 

1. CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS OF WOMEN. 

The svndicate appointed by the senate of Cambridge University, 
England, to conduct the examination of persons not members of 
the university, but applicants for degrees, recently submitted a re- 
port that they had examined tliirty-six female candidates in Eng- 
lish branches, languages, mathematics, science, political economy^ 
<&c., with the following curious results : — Seventeen of the candi- 
dates declined to be examined in *' religious knowledge." The 
** Scripture papers" of the other nineteen " were not satisfactorily 
answered," and *' a strong predilection was shown for the mystical 
interpretation of Scripture, generally at the expense of all sound 
criticism." The examiner, however, is kind enough to say that the 
failures were the result of '^ inadequate preparation rather than de- 
ficient ability." In arithmetic, six of the candidates did ''very 
well," eleven others '' creditably," and the others failed. In Eng- 
lish history and composition nearly all the candidates ''acquitted 
themselves extremely well." In English literature the examiner 
reports that '^ the knowledge displayed is at least as much as I 
looked for," and in the papers written there *' is hardly a touch of 
fine writing," and *'not four words wrongly spelt." There were 
only two candidates in Latin; ''both were quick at catching the 
general meaning, but were inclined tu get at it by short cuts. " The 
knowledge of syntax was not good, and " the meaning of a passage 
was often entirely missed oy mistiiking the relation of the de]^>endent 
sentence to the main one, and by failing to understand the uses of 
the subjunctive mood." Twenty-four candidates attempted the 
papers in French ; two obtained, marks of distinction, and five 
failed to pass. Very few had an accurate knowledge of the syntax 
of the language, and " several showed that they did not in the least 
understand what they had written. " There were ten candidates in 
German ; one passed brilliantly, four creditably, and the other five 
failed entirely. In Italian there were four candidates, three of 
whom passed. In mathematics there were only two candidates ; 
one failed, the other acquitted herself creditably. There were three 
candidates in political economy, all of whom passed with some 
credit. In drawing, two out of four candidates passed ; and in 
music only one out of three candidates was at all successful. In 
this examination the lady candidates were examined by the samto 
persons who examined the male students, and were tried by the 
same standard. They had been afforded a year of preparation, and 
the course- which the examination would t^e was pointed out be- 
forehand. The result is not a flattering one ; no candidate pre- 
sented herself for examination in Greek or logic; and in the 
branches in which the female candidates thought themselves profi- 
cient, they seem to have fallen far short of the standard by which 
the requirements of male students are tested. 



2. SIMMONS' FEMALE COLLEGE, BOSTON. 

Another of the millionaires of America has left a very large sum 
for the purpose of benefiting a large class who, in the estimation of 
the donor, stand in great need of a kind helping hand. Mr. 
Simmons, the gentleman referred to, made his fortune by trade in 
Boston. He began business on his own account, and on a very 
smaU scale, in a clothing store when 21 years of age. So greatly 
did he prosper in his work that he has left $1,400,000 for the pur- 
pose of endowing and maintaining a college for the purpose of 
teacliing females "medicine, music, drawing, designing, telegraphy, 
and other branches of art, science, and industry, best calculated 
to enable the scholars to acquire an independent livelihood." 

Mr. Simmons was led to this idea from what he had observed 
when engaged in the ready-made clothing business. He had then 
occasion to employ a great many young women as well as men, and 
he noticed thftt a Uucge number^ of the former aspeeiallyi wexe to a 
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great extent incftpacitated for suocessf ul work on account of their 
total want of training. Individual charity, he felt, could do little 
to remedy the evil, and hence he was led to the idea of haying a 
college specially set apart for imparting the necessary instructions. 
The openings for woman's work he felt were sufficiently few in any 
case, and it was a pity if ignorance should narrow these still more. 
If conducted at all on right principles, such an institution may 
become abundantly useful. It is very evident that a large number 
of women have to labor in some way or other for daily subsistence ; 
and surely if it is a good thing for men to be properly prepared for 
hfe work, it is an equally good thing for the other sex. If marriage 
renders it by-and-by unnecessary for a good many of them to 
follow their chosen avocations, it is very easy to cease working ; 
but to argue from this that anything like scientific education is un- 
necessary for any of the gentler sex is so absurd as not to call for a 
word in reply. The provision made for the education of women 
generally is deplorably deficient when compared with what is made 
for the ruder and stronger half of mankind, and therefore we re- 
joice when some one like Mr. Simmons stretches out a helping 
jumd to many a poor struggling one in order to benefit her in the 
best way by helping her to help herself. — Glob: 

3. FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

In connection with the subject of Female Education in India, the 
London JthencBtim remarks tJiat in a monthly return of the number 
of native visitors to the Indian Museum of Calcutta, it appears that 
1,290 are females and 10,853 males. At Calcutta a native gentle- 
man has established a class, and given scholanhips for the educa- 
tion of native women as midwives. Another class is to be estab- 
lished at Lucknow. A normal school for native ladies and girla has 
been already opened at Poona. At the Calcutta University two 
Hindoo ladies are going up for the matriculation examination. 

4. DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 

At a recent opening of the fifth annual session of the Medical 
College for women in London, Dr. (George Boss delivered the in- 
augural lecture. The following is an extract : — 

"History abounds in narratives of women who have distin- 
guished themselves in every vocation of life. They have attained 
the highest reach of knowledge, and have accomplished the most 
daring feats of valor. Is it a question of intellect ? Let Hypatia, 
who was the most successful teacher in the school of Alexandria in 
its palmiest days, who was the greatest philosopher of her age, who 
was the most eloquent orator amon^^ many rivals, who was far more 
learned than the profouHdest of her erudite contemporaries — ^let 
Hypatia give the answer. But not Hypatia only, for there have 
been many as able and learned as she. .Was not Clotilda Tambroni 
even in this centurv, professor of Greek, at Bologna, and the ablest 
Hellemistin Italy! Dr. Johnson told them that Mrs. Ehiabeth 
Carter was the best Greek scholar in England. Madame Dacier 
rivalled the most learned scholars of her time. Caroline Herschel 
assisted her brother William in his astronomical labors, made for 
him some of his laborious calculations, and enriched science with 
many valuable contributions. Had not Mrs. Summerville also ac- 
quired eminent distinction in the same abstruse and difficult study ? 
The unfortunate and erring Madame de Chatelet translated the 
Frifieipia into French, and was not less learned than she was ele- 
gant. Anna Maria Schuman spoke Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and 
the chief modem languages, was well versed in the Syriac, Chaldaic, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, and had mastered all the sciences taught in 
her age. The learned Spanheim, Sossius and Salmasius were her 
corre^>ondents. There had been no grand epoch of human conflict 
that had not given birth to its extraordinary women — ^to its Anne 
Askew, its tfoan of Arc, its Agostinia, its Charlotte Corday, its 
Madame Koland, its Florence Nightingale. A Boadicea was the 
brightest name in our early history ; an Elieabeth one of the most 
famous in our later annals ; Semiramis was the mightiest sovereign 
of her line ; and in the Hebrew records the greatest of all the 
judges, the one that was never censured by priest or prophet, was 
beborah, the mother of Israel. These were the most brilliant 
stara ; but there were a thousand more of scarcely inferior splendor. 
The names of Bewan and Jja Chapelle stood as high in professional 
•atimation as those of any male professors of the obstetric art." 



educated at the Universities of St. Andrew and Glasgow. He came 
to America in 1830, and after laboring among a congregation at 
Saratoga for a short time, removed to Upper Canada where he 
accepted a call from the congregation at Scarboro', to which he 
ministered for nearly twenty years. He afterwards occupied the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in Queen's College, Kingston ; which 
he resigned about ten years ago to resume his pastoral labors at 
Stratford. 



1. THE REV. JAMES GEORGE, D. D., 

Forten years pastor of St. Andrew's congre^tion, Stratford, died 
in that town on the 26th ult., in the seventieth year of his age. 



2. THE REV. THOMAS CHRISTIE. 

The Rev. Thomas Christie, of Flamboro' was the oldest and one 
of the most respected clergymen of the Province of Ontario. He 
came as one of the first bands of missionaries sent out to Canada 
by the United Secession Church of Scotland, in 1832, and has long 
survived his early associate, the late Rev. Mr. Proudfoot, of London. 
He has been, so long as strength permitted, an unwearied mis- 
sionary, and up to within a week or two of his death continued to 
preach with much acceptance to the congregation in Flamboro', 
over which he has presided for many years. Many ]ong and 
toilsome journeys on foot ho took in the prosecution of his self- 
denving labors, and now, at the hpe age of 86, he has closed his 
work, and passed away amid the regrets of very many, and the 
respect of all who knew him and could appreciate imbending 
adherence to what was believed to be right, whatever the conse- 
quence. When the history of the Canada Presbyterian Chiuch 
comes to be written, the name of Thomas Christie will take an 
honorable place among its fathers and fotuiders: — Qlobe. 

3. JOHN ROAF, ESQ., Q. C. 

One of the ablest and most eminent members of the Chancery 
Bar of this Province, has been called to his account at the early 
aga of 43. He was bom in Wigan, Lancashire, England, but 
cSRq to this country with his parents at an early age. His father, 
Rev. John Roaf, for many years pastor of Zion Church in this 
Gity, was well known for his writings as well as his pulpit efforts 
in Canada. Mr. Roaf was educated §t Upper Canada College 
and Toronto University, where he graduated with honors in 1846. 
He was called to the bar in 1849, and practised his profession 
with great ability and success until the illness which terminated his 
life. He was very highly respected by a large circle of clients, who 
had the utmost confidence in his ability and integrity. The law 
reports of the last twenty years contain ample evidence of his 
thorough acquaintance with the principles and practice of Equity, 
and the success which generally attended his efforts. To many 
of our readers his death will be the loss of a sincere and highly 
esteemed friend, whose memory will long be held in kindly 
recollection. The Congregational Church has lost a devoted 
member, and his family, a beloved husband and parent, — Olobe, 

4. PATRICK KELLY, ESQ. 

Deceased was one of our *' oldest inhabitants," having been bom 
in the County of Wexford, Ireland, in the year 1778. He came to 
Canada in 1836, and purchased during the same year, the property 
which for 34 years he has made his home upon, and where, on 
Thursday night cr Friday morning of the past week, he brealixed 
his last. His family consisted of nine children — five sons and four 
daughters. The wife of deceased died about fourteen years ago, at 
the ripe age of about 78 years. Mr. Kelly r^ presented a band of 
pioneers in Kent, now nearly extinct. By long yc ars of toil and 
economy, deceased accumulated a fine property, and out of his 
means he always had an open and generous band for the poor. 
Among his neighbors and all who knew him his word was his bond, 
for he possessed to the fullest degree the characteristics of his coun- 
try-men — warm-hearted, generous, impulsive, confiding, and too 
often took every other person to be like himself. As a father, hus- 
band, friend, neighbor, or acquaintance, he was beloved by one 
and all universally, and as a man of sound, good sense and of strict 
probity, and thoroughly conscientious, he had few equals and no 
superiors we believe. His death, though occurring when he was 
full of years, was deeply lamented by one and all, and the concourse 
which followed his remains to the grave exhibited, more than mere 
words can do, the estimation in which he was generally held by 
our people. — CKatham Flanei, 

5. DEATH OF OLD CANADIAN PIONEERS. 

Mr. Ezekisl Jonbs, another of those old pioneers, fast passing 
away, died in the township of Uxbridge, on the 13th inst., in the 
eighty-ninth year of his age. Mr. Jones came from Pennsylvania 
to Canada, in 1806, and in the foUowiag year settled in Uxbridge. 



Iht revwrend doctw wm bom in Perthshii*, Scotland, and wai |ln 1807 he maimed Mis» Ruth Lundy, a sister of Isaac Lundy, late 
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of Newmarket, with whom he lived happily on the same farm for 
aixty-three years. She died some six weeks before liim. He was 
a very honest, industrious man, a good farmer, and made himself 
wealthy. He was very charitable and kind to the poor settlers who 
came to the settlement after him, and being always forehanded, his 
gmnary was invariably, in those days, a great convenience to such 
poor settlers as frequently ran out of bread before the harvest, and 
he often lent and gave away provisions to poor people without ever 
soliciting a return. He had five sons and four daughters. The 
eldest of the latter is Mrs. Grould, wife of Mr. Joseph Gould, ex- 
M.P.P. for North Ontario. Mr. Jones was a strict member of the 
Society of Friends, and brought up his family members of that 
profession. He was a firm believer of a great future for Canada, 
and being liberal in his politics gave his vote and influence always 
to the Reform cause. He contributed liberally to education, having 
built at his own cost one of the first school-houses, and sustained 
a school in the township for several years. The deceased had also 
a passion for fine horses, which caused a melancholy bereavement 
in his family on one occasion. In the year 1828 he purchased a 
beautiful match ot dapple-grey mares with fine figure and good ac- 
tion ; they were the admiration of all who saw them ; at the same 
time he had in his employment a man named Christie, whom he 
had agreed to move from Uxbridge to Toronto, then called York. 
Being ill at the time, Mr. Jones sent his eldest son, Isaac, a young man 
about twenty years of age, with his fancy mares to move Christie 
away from the place to where he was going. There was a dense 
forest of twelve miles on the road then between Uxbridge and New- 
market, and Christie, prompted by a desire to obtain the horses, 
and encouraged in his designs by his wife, murdered young Jones 
in a lonely place by shooting him through the head. The body of 
the murdered young man was afterwards found secreted under a 
log-heap. The murderer escaped to the United States with the 
horses, where he fancied he had a safe refuge in Troy. Even in 
those days of slow communication he was tracked and identified, 
mainly by the conspicuousness of the horses, and by means of the 
Governor's proclamation of one hundred pounds reward, he was 
soon arrested and extradited to Canada. Christie paid the penalty 
of his double crime with kis life, having been convicted and execut- 
ed almost immediately, as the Court was in session at the time of 
his extradition. The decease of the old pioneer, Mr. Jones, re- 
moves another of the ancient landmarks in this part of Canada, 
and has been the cause of relating the incidents abov§ mentioned. 

Mr. John Mutkib, an old settler of the Township of Nichol, 
died on the 31st ult. , at the age of 85 years. Deceased was a na- 
tive of Lanark, Scotland ; when only 16 he entered the navy of 
Great Britian, and fought under Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson at 
Copenhagen, in 1801, at which time the Danish fleet was totally des- 
troyed. After a long servitude in the Baltic and Mediterranean, 
he returned to his native land, married, and in 1830 immigrated to 
Canada, and settled in the Township of Nichol, where he has con- 
tinued to reside greatly respected by all who knew him. 

Hon. Heney John Boulton, was in his time a prominent Cana- 
dian politician, deserving of notice from the press. We have no- 
thing to add to the account of him in Morgan s SketcJies of Celebrat- 
ed Canadians, except to say that during his latter days, in which 
Mr. Boulton led a retired life in this city, he was respected by the 
whole communit}^, and was in every sense a good and worthy citizen. 

Hon. Gboboe Crawford was born at Manor Hamilton, in the 
County of Cavan, Ireland. About 50 years ago he immigrated to 
Canada. Having spent some little time in the township of Tecum- 
seh he moved east, and engaged in contracting operations, in w^hich 
he was eminently successful. His first political experience was in 
the old liegislative Assembly, from which he passed to the Council 
in 1858, when that body was made elective. At the inauguration 
of the Dominion he was appointed a life Senator, and retained his 
place in the upper chamber until the time of Ids death. Like many 
others of the old Cavan men who have settled in Canada, Mr. 
Crawford was an upright, pushing, energetic man. He worked his 
way up by carefulness and industry to a position not only of inde- 
pendence but of wealth, ever holding a high place among liis fel- 
lows. 

Mrs. Burwell, widow of the late Col. Mahlon Burwell, died at 
Port Talbot, on the 26th ult. , at the age of 80 years. The London 
Advertiser says Mrs. Burwell was one of the pioneers of the Talbot 
Settlement, having moved to that place in 1810. As an early set- 
tler she underwent, in common with her neighbors, at that time very 
few in niimber, the hardships incident to the of war of 1812. After 
having their dwelling at Port Talbot burned down by a party of 
American Indians under Norton, she went on horseback, accom- 
panied with a friend through the country, then almost a wilderness, 
to her early home near Fort Erie, taking with her two of her chil- 
dren, while her husband waa taken priAoner by the Indians to De- 



troit and delivered to the American authorities. After the warsh^ 
retured to Port Talbot, where she remained until the time of her 
death. 

Mr. James Shaw, one of the oldest settlers in the county of 
Lennox, died at Ernesto wn on the 21st inst. at the age of seventy- 
three years. He arrived in the country in 1818, and having come 
by the head of Lake Ontario, travelled one thousand miles on foot 
before he reached the township in which he located. 



1. I SHALL MISS THE CHILDREN. 

(BY CHARLES DICKENS.) 

When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the schonl for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good night and be kissed ; 
Oh the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood too lovely to last. 
Of love that my heart will remember 

When it wakes to the pulse of the past. 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin 
When the glory of G^od was about me 

And the glory of gladness within. 

Oh, my heart giows weak as a woman's, 

And the fountains of feelings will flow. 
When I think of the paths steep and stony. 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hangins o'er them. 

Of the temptest of Fate blowms wild ; 
Oh ! there is nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent heart of a child. 

They are idols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses. 

His glory still gleams in their eves ; 
Oh ! those truants from home ana from heaven. 

They have made me more manly and mild. 
And I know how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child. 

I ask not a hfe for the dear ones 

All radiant, as others have done. 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun. 
I would pray God to guard them from evil 

But my prayer woidd bound back to myself ; 
All ! a seraph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pray for himseif 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness. 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school. 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn. 

To traverse its threshold no more ; 
Ah ! how shall I sigh for the dear ones. 

That meet me each mom at the door ; 
I shall miss the '^ good nights " and the kisses. 

And the gunh of their imiocent glee, 
The group on the greon and the flowers 

That are brought every morning to me. 

I shall miss them at mom and at eve. 

Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended. 

And Death says : " The School is dismissed !" 
'Mav the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good night and be kissed ? 
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2. CAUSE OF VARIEGATION OF LEAVES. 

According to Mr.Morren, the difference in the colour of the leaves 
of the variegated plants, which form so ornamental a feature of our 
green-houses, is due to a disease which is at once contagious and 
capable cf being transmitted from one species of plants to another, 
by a ]dnd of inoculation. He considers that the alteration of the 
chlorophyl (which he compares to the red globules of the blood), 
or green coloring matter, gives rise to variegated leaves, which 
consist of a mixture of green parts with others more or less yellow. 
If the discoloration is general, it produces death. Among the 
higher orders of plants only those which are parasitic can exist 
when entirely deprived of chlorophyl. Variegation is a sign of 
organic disease ; the discolored or variegated portions of the leaf 
have lost their power of reducing the carbonic acid of the atmosp- 
here ; the plants are generally weaker, smaller, their flowers and 
fruit much poorer, and their powers of resisting cold diminished. 
Variegation can be propagated by means of layers, buds, or grafts, 
showing that the buds themselves are infected. The seeds, how- 
ever, from variegated individuals usually produce normal and 
healthy plants. — Editor's Scibntipic Recobd, in Harpei-'s Maga- 
zine for September, 

3. TO BOYS WHO WANT TO BE CLERKS. 

Many of our youths are afflicted with the infatuation that city 
clerkshipe are the most eligible position, while the trades are not 
'* respectable." Let them learn that intelligent mechanics have a 
better chance of securing wealth, eminence and influence then the 
overcrowded clerkships can afford. The present and last Governor 
of Connecticut, each, in his boyhood, learned a trade and thus 
became a thorough master of the business in all its details, in which 
each has achieved brilliant success. The most extensive manufac- 
turer of silverware in the world, John Gorham, of Providence, 
declined the position of clerk in the counting-room, that he might 
master the trade in his father's shop as a regular apprentice, where 
he learned thoroughly how to do with his own hands all that he has 
had to direct others in doing. A multitude of similar facts might 
be cited to show that the mastery of a trade is one of the best pre- 
parations for practical life and prosperity in business. Clerks are 
often paid less than skilful mechanics, and are less independent. 
In their precarious positions they are liable to disappointment and 
humiliating struggles with thousands of others looking for a place. 
Every advertisement for a clerk brings swarms of applicants. How 
pitiable the condition of this superabundance of book-keepers and 
exchangers wasting their lives in *' waiting for a place," while our 
factories, railroads and trains are clammormg for educated superin- 
tendents, foremen, engineer, skilful manageV and cunning workmen ! 
The position of Uie educated and well trained mechanic is far 
preferable to that of average city clerks. The latter may. dress 
better, talk more glibby, bow more graceful, not to say obsequiously, 
but they compare unfavorably with the best mechanics in indepen- 
dence, vigor of thought, strength of character. 

Too many young men leave the homestead on adventures less safe 
and reliable than the arts of industry. A good trade is more 
honcrable and remunerative than peddling maps, books, pictures, 
patent rights and clothes- wringers, or in a city store, to be cash or 
errand boy, store<^sweeper, fire kindler and counter jumper generally. 
Without in any way disparaging the useful position of the clerk, 
our young men may properly be cautioned against further crowding 
this ''plethoric profession.'' To the boys in the country we say, 
instead of aspiring to the uncertain and precarious clerkship, stick 
to the farm, or learn a trade, and you will lay the broadest foundation 
for prosperity. Those who have well improved the opportunities 
now offered in our free schools, can well afford to apprentice them- 
selves at sixteen years of age, supplementing their education by 
evening schools or by self- training in their evening and leisure 
hours. — Hearth aiid Home. 



for the children resident in each district. A weekly fee is to be 
paid by each child attending school, which may be remitted on ac- 
coiint of poverty. Free schools may be established. Any sum re- 
quired to meet a deficiency in the expenses is to be paid out of the 
local rate. With regard to *' attendance at schools," the Education 
Department may make by-laws, and require the attendance of chil- 
dren not less than five years nor more than thirteen years of age. 
No penalty with costs is to exceed 5s. After the 31st March next, 
no Parliament grant is to be made, except to a public elementary 
school. In the schedules annexed to the Act there are rules as ttf 
school boards in the metropolis and elsewhere, with a description of 
j the school districts, and the rating autliorities, are mentioned in the 
statute. 

The correspondent of the Olohe in a recent letter says : — Mr. 
Forster has evidently borrmced one of the main ideas of his BUI from 
the Ontario school system. In that Province, I believe, the schools 
are in theory denominational, while in practice they are virtually 
unsectarian — embracing children of different creeds. Mr. Forster 
haa all along contended that the religious difficulty would vanish if 
it were put to the test of experiments. The success of Canada, 
however, affords no guarantee of a similar result in this country. 
There are no remains of the feudal system on the free soil of 
Ontario. You have no abject, dependent class, who dare not call 
their souls their own, and who are either the serfs of the clergy, the 
squirearchy, or the great employers of labour. That is the differ- 
ence between the two countries, and it is that difference which, in 
this instance, prevents waat is "sauce for the goose" being also 
'I sauce for the gander." Trust the School Boards to do what is 
right, to abstain from wounding any man's conscience, to impose no 
shackles on free-bom Englishmen — says Mr. Forster ; but in the 
rural districts the School Boards can be trusted with no such 
powers. 




1. THE NEW ENGLISH LAW ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

The Act to provide for public elementary education in England 
and Wales has been issued. There are two sections and five sche- 
dules in the statute, which is one of the longest of the recent session. 
The Act is divided into two parts — " local provision for schools" 
and '' Parliamentary grant" — and then apportioned under several 
heads. The new law does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. On 
tiie " religious question" there are several regulations not requiring 
children to attend religious instruction. The Education Depart- 
Wmi is to make school districtSy and provide school accommodation 



2. ALSACE AND LORRAINE— A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 

It is certainly one of the greatest curiosities in history that exactly 
one thousand years ago, in the year of our Lord 870, the people of 
France and Germany fought under their kings upon the same soil — 
that of Lorraine — for very nearly the same reasons, and with the same 
result. This happened as follows : The empire of Charlemagne and 
that of his son who succeeded him, Ludwig I., called the Pious, 
was divided by his three sons, the grandsons of Charlemagne, in 
843, at the Congress of Verdun, between themselves in such a 
manner that Lothaire received, besides the title of Emperor, Italy 
and what was then called Middle Francouia, a strip of land running 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, and there joining Upper 
Itlay, a broad strip of land containing modern Holland, Belgium, 
the Lorraine, the Alsace, and all that part of Southern France 
lying between the Rhone and Soane and the Alps on the east. 
Ludwig received Eastern Franconia, which was from that time 
called Grermania, or Germany, and from which he, as Germany's 
first king, was called Ludwig the German. 

Carl, who was called the Bald, from his bald head, received 
Western Franconia, from that time called Franconia or. France. 
Lothaire died in 855, and again subdivided his empire amongst his 
three sons. To the oldest, Ludwig, he gave Italy and the crown 
and title of emperor ; to the second, Lothaire, the northern part of 
his dominion, comprising a part of modem Holland, Belgium, and 
the province called up to this day Lorraine of Lotharingen, the 
Alsace, and all the land extending down to the Soane. To the 
youngest, Carl, he gave all the land south of the Soane to the 
Alediterranean, under the title of Kingdom of Provence. 

In 869 Lothair died without heirs, after he had previously become 
possessed also of his brother Carl's kin&^dom of Provence, and it was 
then that Carl the Bald, King of France, stepped forward to take 
sole possession of his nej^hew's kingdom, comprising all the eastern 
part of modem France, and extending from the Meuse to the 
Rhine, and from the Rhine to the Alps, and from the north Sea 
Way down to the Mediterranean. He was completely successful, 
for his nephew Ludwig, the Emperor in Italy, and his brother 
Ludwig, the King of Germany, had both their hands too full to 
claim their share of tlie rich inheritance. 

But a year later, 870, just one thousand years ago, suddenly a 
large and well-appointed German army crossed the Rhine, broke 
into France, and defeated Carl the Bald and his armies at once, and 
so completely that he was compelled to sign a treaty of peace in the 
same year (870), by wliich he ceded to his brother Ludwig, the 
German, all the eastem part of those lands which he had appro- 
priated from liis nephew, and comprising the modem provinces of 
Alsace, EaBtern Lorraine, and the territories around the cities of 
Trier, or Treves, Cologne, Mastricht, and Utrecht, down to the 
mouth of the River Rhine. 

The first grand fight for the Rliine provinces on the part of 
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France, and the Alsace and Lorraine on that of Germany, which is, 
after all, if not the sole cause, certainly one of the principal causes, 
of the present war of 1870, took place consequently just one thou- 
sand years ago, in 870, and with the same result. 



3. THE GREAT CATARACT IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Sir George Toung gives the following detailed description of the 
cataract in a (Georgetown paper : — 

' '^ The fall has a clear descent, according to barometrical observa- 
tions taken simultaneously by Mr. Brown at the bottom, and by my 
colleague, Mr. Mitchell, at the top, of 750 feet. Above, the Potaro 
glides smoothly in a slight depression of the table of conglomerate 
sandstone, and disappears over the edge in a body, which we esti- 
mated at 80 yards in width, and depth uncertain in the centre, but 
shallowing rapidly toward either bank. In April, the rocky channel 
was completely covered, and the stream must have had a width of 
at least 100 yards. At present it is diminishing in volume, and, as 
the Indians assured us, will continue to do so till October, when 
only the central and deeper portion, about one-third of the whole, 
will remain. The best time, therefore, for a visit is in Spring, at 
the end of what appears to be the rainy season of this elevated tract. 

'^ As we saw the Fall I cannot imagine anything more beautiful. 
The central portion, which is never dry, forms a small horse-shoe 
or re-entering angle, and the water in this part preserves its con- 
sistency for a short distance from the ledge. But everywhere else, 
and here also at a few feet from the top, all semblance of water dis- 
appears ; it breaks up, or blossoms, into .fine foam or spray, which 
decends in the well-known rocket-like forms of the Staubbach and 
similar waterfalls, but multiplied a thousand times, into a small 
dark pool, over a semi-circular curtain of precipice deeply hollowed 
by the action of the spray. The cavern behind the Fall- is the 
home of thousands of swallows, which issue from it in the morning, 
and may be seen returning in their multitudes at night. The Fall 
itself is one vast descending column of a fine dry-looking, snow- 
white substance, bearing a resemblance, in color and consistency, to 
the snow of an avalanche, but surpassing all avalanches I have seen 
in size, and in the beauty of the forms taken by the material of the 
Fall. Rainbows of great splendour were observed, one from the 
front of the Fall in the morning, one from the summit in the after- 
noon ; but this last reversed, forming a colored loop or ring, into 
which the whole mass seemed to precipitate itself and disappear, 
and dart out underneath^ black and foaming, at the gorge and out- 
let of the pool." 
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^Health by Good Living. By Dr. W. W. Hall, Phila. Toronto : 

Maclear & Co. This is a very useful and common sense volume — one 
which gives adrice on matters of health in a plain, untechnical manner, 
and in such terms as cannot be misunderstood. When we enumerate 
the subjects of the different chapters, and say that they are discussed 
very interestingly and with great clearness, we have, we hope, done 
enough to induce our readers, especially our dyspeptic ones, to examine 
the book for themselves, and act upon the advice it conveys. We have 
then, the following points considered : — The Object of Eating ; When to 
Eat ; How Much to Eat ; Regularity in Eating ; How to Eat ; Bilious- 
ness ; Dyspepsia ; JSeuralgia ; Nervousness; The Unity of Diseases ; Aiv 
and Exorcise ; Food Cure ; Health by ** Good Living;" Rest. We have 
merely to add that the volume is neatly got up, and reflects credit on its 
Toronto workmanship. — Globe 

Ontario Fabmer.— Edited by W. F. Clarke. Hamilton : Spectator 

office. This is one of the useful practical publications which is of special 
value to the class in whose interests it is published. A periodical like 
this is now almost indispensable to the successful farmer — so many are 
the new facts relating to agriculture which are daily coming to Ught as 
the result of observation and experience. To learn these facts, and to 
become an observer himself will make the farmer doubly skilful in his 
work, and greatly promote his own wealth and prosperity. 

Nova Scotia Journal of Education, Halifax. This most useful 

publication maintains its character well. There is great variety of sug- 
gestive articles for the teacher and trustees and some for the parents and 
pupils. Some of them we recognize each month as taken from onr own 
Journal, 



Australian Journal of Education, Sydney, N. S. Wales. 

We most heartily welcome this valuable addition to our list of educational 
exchanges. It is very neatly got up and is most creditable to our fellow 
colonists in Australia. The selections are of the usual variety and 
interest in such publications. 

The Julv number of Work and Play is received, which commences 

the second half year of this new Magazine, devoted especially to the 
occupations and recreations of the young folks at home. It ia published 
by Milton Bradly & Co., Springfield, Mass., who have an extensive 
r^utation as publishers of the best class of social games and amusements 
in the market. The Editress, Mrs. H. L. Bridgman, is a lady possess- 
ing superior qualifications for her work, and has had long elperience as 
teacher in one of the best literary institutions in Massachusetts. The 
several departments are under the care of special Editors, and, alto- 
gather, the Magazine seems designed to take rank among the best of our 
juveniles and to occupy a field essentially its own. 

Harper's Magazinb. — ^The October number contains four illua- 

trated articles, which are pecidiarly American in their subject-matter. 
The opening article details the history and modes of operation of tlie 
Young Men's Christian Association. ** Six Weeks in Florida" gives us 
glimpses of St. Augustine, and of the peculiar scenery along the Si. 
John's river. ** How Sharp Snaffles got his Capital and Wife," apart 
from the interest attaching to it as coming from the pen of the late Wm. 
Gilmore Simms is certainly the most amusing story ever published in 
Harper's Magazine — not even excepting "The Dodge Club." It ii pro- 
fusely illustrated by the artist who furnished the pictures for the " Ra- 
quette Club," in the August number — ^pictures which the New York 
Christian Union pronounced "quite worthy of Leech in his best days." 
** The Detective : A tale of the Old Walton House" — ^a story of an en- 
tirely different character — is located in New York city in anti-revolu- 
tionary times. It is effectively illustrated, one of the pictures represent- 
ing the Old Walton House. " Frederick the Great" in this number 
brings the history of that monarch down to the Peace of Dresden. " The 
Old Love Again," by Annie Thomas, is concluded. "Anne Fumess," 
by the author of " Mabel's Progress," etc., and " Anteroa," by the au- 
thor of ** Guy Livingstone," are continued. Miss Mary N. Prescott con- 
tributes one of her most characteristic narratives, entitled "The Jessopa' 
Wish;" and Charles Lander, a beautiful and finished poem on "The 
Faun of Praxiteles," already immortalized in Hawthorne's "Marble 
Faun." " The Spectroscope," an illustrated scientific paper, details the 
origin and development of spectral analysis. M. D. Conway's paper on 
** The Sacred Flora," of which there are two more instalments to come, 
is a very successful attempt to weave together the mystical legendary 
lore of all ages relating to trees, shrubs and fiowers. Benson J. Lossing 
contributes an exceedingly interesting biographical sketch of " Madame 
Mere," the mother of Napoleon I. "Literary Forgeries," a pleasant, 
gossipy article, will be concluded in the November number. 
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^Toronto Grammar School. — ^To the numerous elegant public 

buildings that already adorn our city, attracting the attention and elicit* 
ing the admiration of visitors, will soon be added the handsome edifice 
DOW in course of erection, for the use of the Toronto Grammar SchooL 
Situated on Jarvis street, near the intersection of Carlton street, and in 
close proximity to the Horticultural Gardens, the site is, perhaps, one of 
the most eligible that could be selected. It is removed from the bnsi-* 
ness part of the city, and comparatively free from the noise and con- 
fusion of passing vehicles on the more crowded thoroughfares. This In^ 
stitution has long laboured under the greatest disadvantages in regard 
to suitable accommodation. The buildings used from time to time for 
teaching purposes, have hitherto been of the most primitive character. 
The school is now ia a prosperous condition, and the attendance rapidly 
increoiing. Aflbrding a good sound oommeroial and glsisical training i^ 
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modente rateB, it not only forma the proper connecting link between 
oar excellent Conunon SchoolB and the Uniyersitv, but also prepares 
young men for entenng upon the more practical punniits of commercial 
life. It is likewise proposed, as soon as the necessary facilities are 
secured by means uf increased acconmiodation, to supply a want that 
has long been felt by our citizens, namely : a really good high-school for 
girls. We feel assured this moTement will be hailed with general satis- 
faction; Although we are all anxious that our boys should be properly 
educated, Toronto possesses no schools within reach of the man of 
moderate means for the superior education of girls. Our adaiirable 
Common Schools afford ample facilities for elementary trainiog, but be- 
yond this no provision is made for females of the middle class. With- 
out any desire to endorse half what is said in support of ' 'woman's 
rights,'* we really fail to see why boys should be allowed to monopolize 
all the public provinon made for higher education. Why should one 
man with a large family of boys have superior education provided for 
them, wholly or partially at the public expense, whilst another, whose 
children happen to be girls, must pay two or three hundred dollars, a 
year each, for education frequently much inferior. It is not proposed, 
nor would it be advisable, that girls should take the same course as 
boys, but it is only reasonable that they be allowed the opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of such branches of learning as will th^ better 
fit them for the proper discharge of the duties of after life, for taking a 
less dependent position in society, and for becoming suitable companions 
for the sex whose intellects we are at such pains to cultivate. There is 
aLso a more practical and utilitarian aspect in which the ratepayers may 
regard this question. Large numbers of parents from different parts of 
the country, attracted by the facilities afforded by Toronto for the 
education of their children, are induced to take up their permanent 
residence among us. The majority of these belong to the wealthier 
clasfieB. They spend their money among our shopkeepers and trades- 
men. They increase our population, occupy our houses, and help to pay 
onr taxes. Let us not suppose, then, that money spent in this way be- 
comes unproductive. It not only confers a direct benefit on the citizens 
generally by raising the standard* of intelligence and improving the 
moral tone of society, but it tends also to increase the wealth and pop|^ 
lation, and advance the material prosperity of the city. Let there be 
no hesitation, therefore, in promptly carrying out the understanding 
entered into with the Board of Trustees, that they may be enabled to 
carry forward the building without unnecessary delay. — Leader. 

— OiLCHRiST S0HOT.AB8HIP. — Mr. John King, A.M. , of St. Catharines, 
without wishing to take away any credit from Mr. Hun'ier, the Princi- 
pal of the Dundas Grammar School, thinks it only fair to have it stated 
that Mr. F. B. Robertson, the successful competitor for the Gilchrist 
Scholarship, (as mentioned in the last Journal), was a pupil of his for 
five years and a half. 

^Univxrsitt of Tobokto. — ^At the Matriculation Examinations of 

the University of Toronto, sixty-four candidates presented themselves 
for examination, namely : — In the Faculty of Arts — ^for Junior Matricu- 
lation, 49 ; Senior do, 6 ; Department of Agriculture, 2; Faculty of 
Medicine, 7. The different schools or places of instruction in which the 
candidates prepared are as follows : — Upper Canada College, 3 ; Upper 
Canada College, (in part), 5. Hellmuth College, London, 3. Wood- 
stock Literary Institute, 2; Woodstock Literary Institute, (in part), 1. 
Huron College, London, 1. Bishop's College School, Lennoxville, Q., 1. 
Alntont Academy, New York, 1. Whitby Grammar School, 7 ; Whitby 
Grammar School, (in part), 2. Guelph Granmiar School, 5. Gait Gram- 
mar School, 3 ; Gait Grammar School, (in part), 1. Oshawa Grammar 
School, (in part), 2. Peterboro', Fonthill, St. Mary's, Dundas, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Caledonia Grammar Schools send two each ; Newburgh, 
Bachmond EUll, Simcoe, (!)hatham, Toronto, Clinton, Streetsville, 
Orangeville, Scotland and Acton Grammar Schools, one each ; Chatham, 
Bichmond Hill, Simcoe, Pakenham, Berlin, BowmanviUe and Oakland 
Grammar Schools, one each, in part. Three are self-taught, and one 



Univebsity of Toronto.— The Marticulation Examinations in 

the University of Toronto have closed, and the Scholarships have been 
awarded as follows : — Junior Matriculation in Arts. — Classics — 1. Mac- 
beth, T. T., Hellmuth College. 2. Bruce, J., Lindsay Grammar 
School and U. C. CoUege ; and Crysler, A., Simcoe Grammar School 
and Gait Grammar School — equal. Mathematics — 1. Dawson, A., St. 
Mary's Grammar School and U. C. College. 2. Bryant, J. E., Whitby 
Grammar School ; and Manly, F. F., Toronto Grammar School — equal. 
English History and French — Bryant, J. E., Whitby Grammar School. 
General Proficiency — 1. Bruce, J., Lindsay Grammar School and U. C. 
College. 2. Dawson, A., St. Mary's Grammar School and U. C. College. 
3. Bryant, J. E., Whitby Grammar School. 4. Macbeth, T. T., Hell- 
muth College. 5. Crysler, A., Simcoe Grammar School and G«lt Gram- 
mar School. 6. Marling, A. W., Chatham Grammar School. 7. 
Thompson, G. W., St. Mary's Grammar School and U. C. College. 8. 
Aylesworth, A., Newburgh Granmiar School. 9. Secord, H. C, 
Hamilton Grammar School. 10. Christie, D., Guelph. Medicine.-— 
Cameron D., U. C. College. Besides these scholars, an unsnally large 
number of candidates have been classed in the honor lists in the various 
departments . — Olobe. 

Trinity College, Dublin, is to have its' fellowships and scholar- 
ships thrown open to persons of all religious denominations. There is 
also a movement on foot to provide that persons not members of the 
(formerly) established church shall have an adequate amount of influence 
in the governing body of the university. 

^Education in Irelajcd — The Annual Report of the state of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, records a very encouraging degree of progress. The 
increase of children on the rolls is as high as 23,7(X), while the actual 
average attendance has increased by 3,707. The total number of chil* 
dren on the school registers in Ireland is now very nearly one million. 
In 1833 it was only 107,042. The largest attendance is in the Province 
of Ulster, where the numbers are 347,919. The next in point of num* 
bers is Munster, where the scholars amount to 267,093. The number 
of Children owing allegiance to the Established Church is, in Ulster, 
56,671, against 178,755 Roman Catholics. In Munster there are 5,019 
children of the Established Church, against 260,978 Catholics : in Lein- 
ster, 6,786, against 204,732 ; and in Connaught, 4,442, against 158,548. 
There are 106,769 Presbyterian children in Ulster, and scarcely any 
in the other Provinces. The total percentage of Catholics in the 
whole country is nearly 81. These returns, if perfectly correct, of 
which we have no reason to doubt, tell their own story, and that so 
plainly, that every one can read it for himself. 

GLAsaow Untversity. — ^The new buildings for the Glasgow Uni- 
versity are now nearly completed, and are unusually splendid and exten- 
sive. The cost of the University buildings proper will amount to 
£340,000. The University Hospital will post other £30,000, and the 
Conmion Hall £57,(X)0 more ; making a grand total of £427,000, or 
upwards of two millions of dollars. To meet this expenditure £367,0<X) 
have been already received, of which £130,000 have been made up by 
private subscriptions. It is proposed to raise the needed £60, (KX) still 
required to complete the design by an appeal to the graduates of the 
University throughout the world. It is confidently anticipated that 
such an appeal will be so successful, that the beautiful pile of buildings 
will be completed acording to the design, and entered upon entirely free 
from debt. In one way or another we have no doubt the money will be 
forthcoming. The people of Glasgow are not likely to allow such 
public buildings to stand for years incomplete for want of money, even 
though that were greatly more than what is needed to finish the magni- 
ficent erection on Gilmore HiU. — Olobe. 

The Scottish Uniyersities.-— In 1866 the French Government 

sent over MM. Demogeot and Montucci to examine the different systems 
of teaching employed in Great Britain. The first result of their visit 
was a volume published in 1868, giving a detailed account of our secon- 
dary education. They have now issued their report on the higher and 
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professional education imparted at our universities and elsewhere. MM. 
Bemogeot and Montucci seem to have paid a long visit to the different 
universities of Scotland, and furnish an elaborate account of their past 
history and present character. The verdict pronounced declares their 
system to possess a marked superiority over that of the old universities 
of England. '' In Scotland," says the report before us, " men do not 
come to the universities to win boat-races and run into debt, but to work 
hard, and put themselves in a position to earn their living.** At the 
same time, one great defect is noticed in the Scottish system. The faci- 
lity of entrance lowers the character of the teaching, and it is necessary 
to give quite elementary lectures in Greek and Latin Grammar, in Eu- 
clid and Algebra, in order that they may be within the comprehension 
of the ignorant classes who listen to them. The result of this is, that a 
great many good mechanics are spoilt in order to make of tbem bad men 
of learning. The already overstocked professions are recruited with in- 
ferior men, who would engage with far more advantage to themselves 
and others in some kind of trade or handiwork ; and the universities are 
lowered without any cerresponding advantage accruing to the country. 
— ScoUman. 

Gift por Scuools. — A handsome gift for educational purposes 

has been made by Mr. Bolckow, member of the British Parliament. A 
year ago he gave a public park to the town of Middlesbro', and he has 
now presented to the citizens of the same place a valuable block of 
buildings, erected at a cost of £6,000. The buildings are to be used as 
national schools, and will accommodate nine hundred scholars. 

Christ Church, Oxford. — By a recent decision of the authorities 

of Christ Church, Oxford, the status formerly enjoyed by noblemen in 
that society has been abolished, and for the future the gold tuft which 
has distinguished scions of the aristocracy for so many years will not be 
wore. During the present Term resident noblemen have donned the 
plain cap and gown of the commoner, the only exception to the rule 
being his Highness Prince Hassan, who still retains the silk gown and 
golden tassel formerly worn by Lords at Christ Church. 

College in Constantinople. — Dr. Hamlin, President of Robert 

College of Constantinople, writes under date 8th February, 1870 : "I 
send you a notice of the College from the Phare du BospIiorCy a journal 
in French, but under Greek auspices. I know nothing of the directors, 
nor what induced them to publish such a flattering notice." ** Robert's 
College, aBebek. — The beneficial results which tliis school has pro- 
duced are already known, and it is our duty to draw the attention of 
fathers of families who wish to enlarge the education of their sons, to- 
wards this establishment, which, by its organization and the pers(ynnel 
of the professors, surpasses all other foreign schools which are establish- 
ed in Constantinople. For the study of the languages, the sciences, 
belles lettres, and especially of that morality which makes good citizens, 
read the prospectus of the directors of this school. The foundation of 
this College amongst us is a benefit of which we have only as yet very 
little felt the value. Let us profit thereby, and make our sons worthy 
of their destiny by introducing them into this College, from whence 
they will be able to come out, not merely well educated, but also well 
grounded in morality." 

School Children in India. — During the recent visit of the Duke 

of Edinburgh (Prince Alfred) to Calcutta, the boys and girls of the na- 
tive schools of the district were collected in the garden of the Rajah's 
Palace for examination by the local inspector. The boys showed great 
proficiency, and, af];e for age, are quite as advanced as those at home. 
One boy of 14 was called upon for the 47th proposition of the first book 
of Euclid, which he did on a black board in a manner which showed he 
thoroughly understood it. A class was examined in geography, and 
scarcely a single wrong answer was given. The examiner gave a dicta- 
tion in Hindustani words to this effect : — " Here are come to visit you, 
the son of the great Queen, the Empress of Hindostan, and the Viceroy, 
the Lord Mayo. See how great and noble they are, and yet how plainly 
they dot dressed. What do you think of them ?" The one reply that 



was translated to us, taken at randdm, was — " We are glad to behold 
these great men. The British are our gods ; there are no rulers like the 
British, and happy are the people who are governed by them." The day 
was spent driving the j angle for deer. Three fine stags, a wild boar, and 
some small deer were shot. One of the Duke^s staff, keen for sport, after 
many disappointments, discharged a deadly shell at an animal, which, to 
his great delight, fell never to move again ; but, alas ! on being brought 
in, it was found to be a tame goat that had strayed into the jungle. 

Cornell University has received a gift of $2,000 from two 

friends for its library, and a collection of fossils of considerable size and 
value from its admirers in England. 

The University of California is to oonsist of five colleges, to be 

known as the California Hall, the College of Letters, the College of 
Agriculture, the College of Mechanic Arts, and the College of Minos. 
To these are to be added the Astronomical and magnetic Observatories, 
the Faculty Lodge, and the houses of the Professors. The coUegea are 
to be each two stories high, with basement and attic, built of brick and 
iron, the floors supported by iron girders, and thoroughly earthquake 
proof. All the materials to be used in the construction of the Univer- 
sity are of native manufacture and production, with the exception of 
the glass, which must be imported. 

Prizes to Princeton Theological Seminary. — Two prominent 



book publishers in New York have done the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton an acceptable service, as well as an honour to themselves, by 
recently founding two prizes for acquirements in the Hebrew language. 
Robert Carter k Bros, have offered a prize of $50 in books to be 
bestowed upon the student entering next term who shall pass the best 
preliminary examination in Hebrew. Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. 
have followed up this by offering a prize of like kind and amount to the 
student already entered in the Seminary, who shall next Fall sustain 
the best examination in certain chapters in the Book of Job. 

Nevada. — ^The fourth annual report of the State Superintendent 

shows that, in spite of the disadvantages incident to the settlement of » 
inineral country, public schools mainly free have been established in eveiy 
(Mpulous district, and during the past two years have been taught for a 
greater average nimiber of months (with perhaps one or two exceptions), at 
a greater expense per census-child, by teachers employed at a larger average 
salary, than elsewhere in the United States. The number of schools and 
scholars reported, the Superintendent says, would hardly justify any formal 
presentation of statistics or discussion of plans, but for the relation which 
the school system sustains to the future of the State, rendering a present ex- 
amination of its condition of no little moment. These returns are exhibitive 
of tlie character and working of initial measures, which now, better than at 
any later period, may be improved and adapted for higher usefulness. They 
are prophetic also, and helpful of prosperity. Wherein they reveal any ex- 
cellence of method and liberality of provision, any profusion of appliance for 
the education of children, they invite population and improve the prospect 
of che State. **Nor are they void of pleasing testimony. Comparison of 
them with returns of other States establishes that in respect to system, pro- 
vision, and facilities for popular education in elementary branches, Nevada 
Ib superior to many, and inferior to but few States of the Union.** To say 
the least, Nevada promises well ; and considered as promises, the following 
statistics are not devoid of interest i—The number of children in the State 
last year, between 6 and 18 yean of age, was 3,293, an increase of 512; under 
6 years of age, 2,503, an increase of 440 ; attending public school, 1,661 ; 
private school, 496 ; not attending school, 642. The State has 26 school 
districts, with 39 schools ; 25 school-houses are owned by the State, and 8 
are rented. Of the twenty -five, 18 are built of wood, 2 of adobe, 2 of brick, 
and 2 of stone. The character of the twenty-fifth is not reported. Four 
school-houses were erected during the year : two were pronounced a di^^race 
to the State; eleven need to be remodelled and enlarged; twelve are nea^, 
commodious, and substantial. How L.any States can say the last of haJtf 
their school-houses ? The total valuation of school-houses and furniture wae 
$39,331, an increase of over fifty per cent. Forty-four teachers were em- 
ployed, twelve of whom were men. The average monthly wages paid to 
male teachers was 1157.41 ; to female teachers, 1107.28; that l« more thm 
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th* ATerage yearly saUriee paid in Boma of the Eastern States. The Super- 
intendent speaks favourably of the educational ability of the teachers. 
Twenty-one schoola were maintained nine months and over ; fourteen schools 
Bz months and over ; six schools less than six months; the average time 
being 7.28 months. In 1867 the period was 7.98 months. The aggregate 
eoet of the schools was 172,430 ; of which 948,324 was paid to teachers. 

^Labdb' Hiohkr Education Lkcturss. — Another series of lee- 

inies to ladies is announced. The success of the last winter's expen- 
ment was sach as to prove that a real desire existed for higher educa- 
tional cnlture. We hope that this winter's experience will be yet more 
enoouraging, and that these '* Lectures for Ladies" will become a 
pennanent Toronto institution. We have the teachers; we have the 
stadenta ; why should we not 'improve our advantages? The courses 
for this winter seem very well arranged. Lectures on English literature 
and on Astronomy for the first term, and on mental philosophy and 
physical geography for the second. Dr. Wilson will treat of English 
literatore from the time of Pope to our own day — a period full of interest. 
Prof. Cherriman's subject is Natural Philosophy. In January, Prof. 
Young will begin his course on the mind ; sensation and imagination 
will be the topics discussed. At the same time the lectures on Physical 
Geography, by Prof. Chapman, will show that the natural sciences are 
not to be overlooked in the ** higher education" offerecL This subject 
embraces the whole circle of these sciences, and botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, geology and meteorology are all its tributaries. — Olobe 

Fkmals Education in Europb. — ^An English paper says the 

kigber education of women is attracting as much, if not more, attention 
in Slavonic countries as in Engiand. Nowhere has more been done for 
it than in Bohemia. In Russia it has made great progress, and now we 
are told that public lectures are to be provided for Polish ladies. They 
mre to be delivered at Warsaw, and will treat of technology, natural 
adenoe and political economy. In order to assist in providing employ- 
ment for women, the Directors of the Black Sea Navigation Company 
propose to employ women in future as bookkeepers, telegraph clerks 
and accoontants. 



for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad« 
visable to insert the following information on the subject. 

1. The Department has no authority to giant the one hun» 
red per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books^ 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Simday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i. e. a shilling sterling book is 
turnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will^ as far as po&sible, be 
turnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
list would be two extensive to pu I jlish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, <fcc., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 



VII. gifi»artmt«tal iirtirw. 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT ON REMITTANCES 

ALLOWED FOR 

Public Library Books, Maps, Apparatus, and ScJwol Prize Books. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per c^nt. to 
any stun or sums, not less Hum five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Granunar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the Talue of the amount augmented, upon receiving a list of 
the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary for any 
person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee Corjiora- 
tion, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified 
oj the corporate seal of the corporation. A selection of Maps, 
Apx)aratus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, can 
always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

N.B. — Books and requisites supplied under these regulations 
do not cost the schools more than half price. Thus, for every $5 
sent, ten dollars worth of articles at the reduced prices are 
sent, being equal in value to at least 912.50 at the ordinary 
selling rates. 

^jSf Catalogues and forms of application will be furnished 
to school aathorities on their application. 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered in addition to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will be necessary for the Trustees 
TO SEND NOT LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS for each class of books, 
tbddUicnal to that sent for Maps, Apparatus, &c., with the 
proper form of application for each class. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISTES. 
Application having been frequently made to the Department 



ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES. 

Selected by th^ Department, for Chammar or Common Schools, from 
the Catalogue, in assorted packages, as follows. 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, 5cts. to 70cts. each ...$10 

No. 2. Ditto ditto Sets, to $1.00 each ...$16 

No. 3. Ditto ditto 5cts. to $1.25 each ...$20 

No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcts, to $1.50 each ...$26 

No. 5. Ditto ditto lOcte: to $1.75 each ...$30 

No. 6. Ditto ditto 1 Oct s. to $2.00 each ...$86 

No. 7. Ditto ditto 15ct8. to $2.25 each ...$40 

No. 8. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $2.50 each ...$46 

No. 9. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $2.75 each ...$50 

No. 10. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $3.00 each ...$56 

No. 11. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $3.25 each ...$60 

No. 12. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $3.50 each ...$66 

No. 13. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $3.75 each ...$70 

No. 14. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $4.00 each ...$76 

No. 15. Ditto ditto 25ct8. to $4.25 each ...$80 

No. 16. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $4.50 each ...$86 

No. 17. Ditto ditto SOcts. to $4.75 each ...$90 

No. 18. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $5.00 each ...$96 

No. 19. Ditto ditto 35ct8. to $5.25 each $100 

No. 20. Ditto ditto 35cts. to $5.50 each $120 






PART IX.— LIST OF AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS. 

(Sanctioned by tlie Council of Public Instruction for use in the 

Public ScJwols of Ontario.) 

Note. — In the following list some books are prescribed under 
the authority of the fifteenth section of the Consolidated Gram* 
mar School Act, and approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
others are recommended. The use of the books recommended is 
discretionary with the Board of Trustees. The Council has de- 
cided that the books on English subjects authorized for Gram- 
mar Schools may also be used in Common Schools. 

L LATIN. 

Text Books Prescribed : 
Harkness's New Series, viz : 

1. An Introductory Latin Book By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

2. A Latin Reader, intended as a Companion to the Author's 
Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D, 
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3. A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph. D. 

If preferred, the foUmmng may he used instead of the above series : 

Arnold's First and Second Latin Books and Practical Gram- 
mar, revised and corrected. By J. A Spencer, D.D. 

A Smaller Grammar of the Latin Language. By William 
Smith, LL.D. 

Latin Dictionary Recjommended : (See note above.) 

A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D., or, 

The Young Scholar's Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. By Joseph Esmond Riddle, M.A 

n. GREEK 

Text Books Prescribed : 

A First Greek Book, comprising an outline of Grammar and 
an Introductory Reader, ^y Albert Harkness, PL D. 

A smaller Grammar of the Greek Language, abridged from 
the larger Grammai' of Dr. George Curtius. 

Greek Lexicon Recommended : (See note above.)* 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 

IIL ANCIENT HISTORY, CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

AND ANTIQUITIES. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

A Manual of Ancient History. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 
First Steps in Classical Geography. By Prof. James Pillans. 

Classical Dictionaries, &c., Recommended: (See note 

above.) 

A Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology and Geo- 
graphy. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. By Wm. 
Smith, LL.D., o*-, 

A Classical Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

A Manual of Greek Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

IV. FRENCH. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

The Grammar of French Grammars. By Dr. V. De Fivas, 
M.A 

An Introduction to the French Language. By De Fivas. 

History of Charles XIII. of Sweden. By Voltaire. 

Horace : A Tragedy. By Comeille. 

A Complete Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By Gabriel Surenne. Spiers' New Abridged Edition. 

V. ENGLISH. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authorized 
edition.) 

The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers. (Au- 
thorized edition.) 

Miller's Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Au- 
thorized edition.) 

An English Grammar for Junior Classes. By H. W. Davies, 
B.D. (Authorized edition.) 

A History of English Literature, in a Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 

VL ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS* 

Text Books Prescribed : 

National Arithmetic in Theory and Practice* By J. H, 
gangster^ M.A; MD. (Authorized edition.) 



Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By ihe Sey« 
Barnard Smith, M.A, and Archibald McMurchy, M.A 
Elements of Algebra. Todhunter's or Sangster's. 
Euclid's Elements of Geometery. Potts' or Todhunter's. 

VIL MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Text Books prescribed : 

Lovell's General Geography. (Authorized edition.) By J. 
George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister*at-Law. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography. By ditto. (Author- 
ized edition.) 

A School History of the British Empire. By William Fran- 
cis Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada, and of the other British Provinces of 
North America. By J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister at 
Law. 

Outlines of General History. By William Francis Collier, 
LL.D. 

Text Book recommended : 

The Great Events of History. By William Francis OoUier, 
LL.D. ' 

VIIL PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Text Books prescribed : (See note above.) 

Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. Edited from 
Ganot's Popular Physics, by W. G. Peck, M.A. 

How Plants Grow j A Simple Introduction to Botany, with 
Popular Flora. By Asa Gray, M.D. 

Hooker's Smaller Treatise on Physiology. 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Text Books recommended : (See note above.) 

A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Single and 
Double Entry. By Thomas R Johnson. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by 
Authority. Pocket edition (for Squad and Company DnlL) 
The Modem Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 
A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 
Three-Part Songs. By H. F. Sefbon. (Authorized edition.) 
National Mensuration. 

Scripture Lessons — Old and New Testaments. (National) 
Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. (National.) 
The following books, approved by the whole Committee of 
the Council of Public Instniction for Quebec, are also sanction- 
ed for use by French pupils, in Common Schools of this Pro- 
vdnce in which there are both Protestant and Boman Catholic 
pupils : 

Cours d' Arithmetique Commerciale. (Senecal, Montreal) 
Abr^ge de la Geographie Modeme. (Societe d'Educatdoa 
du Quebec.) 
La Geographie Modeme, de M. Holmes, M.A. 
Grammaire pratique de la langue Anglaise. (Par P. Saddler, 
Paris.) 

Traite Elementaire d' Arithmetique. (Par F. X. Toussaint) 

Le Premier Livre de L'Enfance, (de Poitevin.) 

Cours de Versions Andaises. (Par P. Saddler, Paris.) 

Grammaire Fran gaise Elementaire. (Par F. P. R) 

For German Schools, Klotz's German Grammar is sanctioned. 
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DR. PLAYFAIH'S OPENING ADDRESS TO THK EDU- 
CATIONAL SECTION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
NEWCASTLE, ENGLAND. 

In the addresB delivered by Dr. Lyon Playfair before the Ka- 
tioiul A:Saociation for the promotion of Social Science, he began 
by referring to tho lamentable position of English education 
At present. Speaking of the Act of last session, he pointed out 
that it deals with the quantity of education, and not with its 
qnality ; and insisted on the absolute necessity of introducing 
instruction in Science into our primary schools. The following 
are some of the more important passages of the address on this 
point: — 

• NECESSITY OF 8CIENCK IN OUR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

The educational principle of continental nations is to link on 
I primary schools to secondary improvement schools. The links 
are always composed of higher subjects, the three R's being in 
all cases the mere basis of instruction. Elementary science, 
and even some of its applications, is uniformly encouraged and 
|eaer&lly enforced. I shall not detain you with examples, as 
Ihey are to be found in any work treating of continental schools. 
Bat as we have no schools corresponding to the secondary im- 
provement schools for the working classes, we suppose that we 
can do without the higher subjects used as links. With what 
Tesult 1 Our primary schools, on the whole, do not teach 
higher instruction than a child of eight years of age may learn. 
In our class of life, our children acquire such knowledge as a 
beginning ; with the irorking clasBes, they get it as an end. 



What an equipment for the battle of life I No armour-plate of 
knowledge is given to our future artisan, but a mere thin veneer 
of the three R's, so thin as to rub off completely in three or 
four years' wear and tear of life. I am speaking on official re- 
cord, for we are assured by inspectors, that nothing under 
Standard lY. suffices for permanent use, and yet the Committee 
of Council tell us that four-fifths of the children of ages at 
which they leave school pass only in lower standards. Recently, 
under Mr. Cony's minute, inducements have been given for 
subjects higher than the three R's, but for some reason it pro- 
duces scarcely any result So, under our present system of 
elementary teaching, no knowledge whatever, bearing on the 
life-work of the people, reaches them by our system of State 
education. The air they breathe, the water they drink, the 
tools they use, the plants they grow, the mines they excavate, 
might all be made subjects of surpassing interest and impor- 
tance to them during their whole life ; and yet of these they 
learn not one fact. Yet we are surprised at the consequences 
of their ignorance. A thousand men perish yearly in our coal- 
mines, but no school-master tells the poor miner the nature of 
the explosive gas which scorches him, or of the after-damp 
which chokes him. Boilers of steam-engines blow up so con- 
tinually that a committee of the House of Commons is now 
engaged in trying to diminish their alarming frequency ; but 
the poor stokers who are scalded to death or blown to pieces, 
were never instructed in the nature and properties of steam. 
In Great Britain alone more than one hundred thousand people 
perish annually, and at least five times as many sicken griev- 
ously, out ' f pure ignorance of the laws of health, which are 
n ver impai-ted to them at scho 1 ; they have no chance of 
learn ng them afterwards, as they pos^ss no sec^ndarv schools. 
The mere tools of education are put into the h inds of children 
during their school time without any effort being made to teach 
them liow to use th ' to Is fir any profitable purpose whatever ; 
so they get rusty or are thrown away altogether. And we fancy 
that we have educated the people ! Our pauperism, our crime, 
and the misery which hovprs on the brink of both, increase ter- 
ribly, and our pana ea for their cure is teaching the thr. e R'a 
up to StandrTd HI. The age of miracles has pissed by, and 
our large faith in our little doings will not remove mountains. 
It is best to bo frank. Our low quality of education is im- 
poverishing the land. It is disgracefully behind the age in 
which wc live, and of the civilisatiop of which we boast ; and 
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until we are conyinced of that we cannot be roused to the exertions 
required for its amendment. In censuring the low condition of 
knowledge in our primary schools, as represented by the results of 
the Revised Code, I do not aim to restore them to the position which 
many of them had before it. That code was, in fact, rendered ne- 
cessary because their aggregate teaching was not sufficiently large 
and diffiised to justify the increasing expenditure. In imitation of 
our classical schools, verbalism and memory-cramming had grown 
up as tares and choked the growth of the wheat. Words had taken 
the place of conceptions. A child could tell you about the geo- 
graphy of the wanderings of the children of Israel, but had no con- 
ception whatever of the ordinary phenomena around it. It was 
hopeless to put to them the commonest scientific questions. Whence 
comes the water that fills the Thames ? What is the origin of hail, 
■now, rain, or dew ? Why does the sun rise in the east, or set in 
the west ? What produces night and day, summer and winter ? In 
history they could rattle out«to you the names and dates of kings 
and queens, perhaps oven the names and ages of all Queen Anne's 
children as they died in childhood ; but, as a true historical concep- 
tion, apart from memory cramming of words and dry facts, to be 
vomited forth upon the examiner, it required a very good school 
under the old system to find it. Words, instead of ideas, were 
worshipped. Inspection, under the old system, did something to 
correct this tendency to verbalism and cram ; under the new system 
they had no time, and, if they had, would find fewer of the higher 
subjects taught in any way. The teaching of science, if properly 
done, is the reverse of all this, and will go far to remedy its defects. 
Books in this case ought only to be accessories, not principals. The 
pupil must be brought in face of the facts through experiment and 
demonstration. He should pull the plant to pieces and see how it 
is constructed. He must vex the electric cylinder till it yields him 
its sparks. He must apply with his own hand the magnet to the 
needle. He must see water broken up into its constiluent parts, 
and witness the violence with which its elements unite. Unless he 
is brought into actual contact with the facts and taught to observe 
and bring them into relation with the science evolved from them, 
it were better that instruction in science should be left alone. For 
one of the first lessons he must learn from science is not to trust in 
authority, but to demand proof for each asseveration. All this is 
true education, for it draws our faculties of observation, connects 
observed facts with the conceptions deduced from them in the course 
of ages, gives discipline and courage to thought, and teaches a 
knowledge of scientific method which will serve a lifetime. Nor 
can such education be begun too early. The whole yearnings of a 
child are for the natural phenomena around, until they are smo- 
thered by the ignorance of the parent. He is a young Linnseus 
roaming over the fields in search of flowers. He is a young con- 
chologist or mineralogist gathering shells or pebbles on the sea 
shore. He is an ornithologist and goes bird-nesting ; an ichthyolo- 
gist and catches fish. Glorious education in nature, all this, if the 
teacher knew how to direct and utilise it. But as soon as the child 
comes into the school-room, all natural God-bom instincts are to be 
crushed out of him ; he is to be trained out of all natural sympa- 
thies and affections. You prune and trim, cramp and bind the 
young intellect, as gardeners in olden times did trees and shrubs, 
till they assumed monstrous and grotesque forms, altogether dif- 
ferent from the wide-spreading foliage and clustering buds which 
God himself gave to them, and which man is idiot enough to think 
he can improve. Do not suppose that I wish the primary school to 
be a lecture theatre for all or any of the ** ologies.^ All the science 
which would be necessary to give a boy a taste of the principles in- 
volved in his calling, and an incitement to pursue them in his future 
Hfe, might be given in illustration of other subjects. Instead of 
mere descriptive geography drearily taught and drearily learned, 
you might make it illustrative of history, and illustrated by phy- 
sical geography, which, in the hands of a real master, might be 
made to embrace most of what we desire to teach. The properties 
of air and water, illustrations of natural history, varieties of the 
human race, the properties of the atmosphere as a whole — its life- 
giving virtues when pure, and its death decdings when fouled by 
man's impurities — the natural products of different climes, these 
and such like teachings are what you could introduce with telling 
and useful effect. Far better this than overlading geography with 
dry details of sources and mouths of rivers, of isothermal lines, 
latitudes and longitudes, tracks of ocean currents, and other ten- 
dencies towards the old verbalism and memory-cramming. If I 
have explained myself with clearness, you will see that while I ad- 
vocate the introduction of higher subjects into our schools, I wish 
them to be of immediate interest and applicability to the working 
classes. The main difficulty in education is getting them to stay 
long enough at school. Teach them, while you have them, subjects 
of interest and utility. The short time will thus be made produc- 
tive, and inducement will be offered for its extension. Six months 



spent in teaching future laborers the geography of the wanderings 
of the children of Israel, is sheer waste of time, either for their 
eternal or temporal interests. Think of the few precious hours as 
the training for a whole lifetime, and let us use them by giving liv- 
ing and intelligent learning, not obsolete and parrot instruction. 
Those who are believers in the teaching of the great secondary 
schools of this country will deem my aspirations for the improve- 
ment of primary education, low and utilitarian. Frankly I admit 
the latter. Such a style of education wiU never realise Lord 
Brougham's hope that tiie time may come when every working man 
in England will read Bacon ; but it might contribute to the fulfil- 
ment of Oobbett's desire, that the time might come when every man 
in England could eat bacon. I deny, however, that the utilitarian 
view of primary education is ignoble. The present system is truly 
ignoble, for it sends the working man into the world in gross igno- 
rance of everything that he is to do in it. The utilitarian system is 
noble, in so far as it treats him as an intelligent being, who ought to 
understand the nature of his occupation, and the principles involved 
in it. The great advantage of directing education towards the pur- 
suits and occupations of the people, instead of wasting it on dismal 
verbalism, is that, while it elevates the individual, it at the same 
time gives security for the future x>rosperity of the nation. In the 
industrial battles of peoples, we are content to leave our work- 
ing classes armed with the old Brown Bess of warfare, while 
men of other countries are arming themselves with modem weap'^ns 
of precision. In the competition of nations, the two factors of in- 
dustry — raw material and intellect, applied to its conversion into 
utilities — are altering their values. The first is rapidly decreasing, 
the second quicklv au^enting in value. We anchor our hopes on 
the sand, which the advancing tide of knowledge is washing away, 
while other nations throw out their anchors on firm ground accumu- 
lating around, and enabling their vessels to ride in safety. There 
are instances of nations, rich in the natural resources of industry, 
yet poor from want of knowledge how to apply them ; and there 
are opposite examples of nations utterly devoid of industrial advan- 
tages, out constituted of an educated people who use their science 
as a compensation for their lack of raw material. Spain is an ex- 
ample of the first class, and Holland of the second. Having pointed 
out at some length the contrast between these two countries, in con- 
sequence of the difference of their culture. Dr. Playfair proceeded 
to show the necessity of good physical training, to argue in favor 
of a compulsory educational system, and of graded education, and 
to define the true position and qualifications of teachers in primary 
schools. 



2. SECTION F.— ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 

On the Aptittide of North American Indians for Agriculture. — 
James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. Indian B>eservations in Canada 
are under the control of the Secretary of State at Ottawa. Mr. 
W. Spragge, Deputy-Superintendent of Indian Affairs, presents an- 
nually to the Secretary of State a report of the Canadian settle- 
ments of Indians. The Six Nations Indians in the Tuscarora re- 
serve, near Brantf ord, on Grand Biver, in the Province of Ontario, 
form the most important settlement of aborigines in Canada. Their 
reservation comprises 55,000 acres, surrounded on all sides by thriv- 
ing communities of white settlers. The Indian population of this 
reserve amounts to about 3,000 persons, including 2,800 of the Six 
Nations, and about 200 of the Mississaguas, or Ojibbeways, located 
near the river New Credit, at the southern extremity of the Tus- 
carora reserve. According to a report of Commissioners, appointed 
by Sir Edmund Head, Governor-General of Canada, in 1856, the 
Six Nations Indians were settled in the Tuscarora reserve, by Mr. 
Thorbum, the Commissioner, in ''farm lots, averaging 100 acres 
each by actual survey." The total clearing of the Tuscarora re- 
serve '' amounted in 1856, to 7,348 acres, more than half of which 
had been done by the Indians themselves, the remainder having been 
chopped by squatters, who had been removed from the land. '' ' 'Moat 
of these squatters were compensated for their improvements to the 
amount of more than £8,000, paid from the funds of the Six Na- 
tions Indians." The Commissioners of 1856 report that the Six 
Nations Indians cultivate on their reserve "separate farms, and 
each is secure in his possession from the other Indians on the lot he 
occupies. His heirs inherit his improvements, but the soil belongs 
to the Six Nations in common. The Indian has no right of trans- 
ferring his portion of land to another. The revenue of the Six Na- 
tions Indians amounts to $39,489 annually." Besides the two Schools 
in the New Credit district, maintained by the Indian bands of that 
locality, there are in the portion of the Tuscarora reserve inhabited 
by the Six Nations, eight Schools, principally supported by the 
New England Company, a London corporation, formed under the 
Commonwealth, whose funds are devoted to the extension of civili- 
sation and Christianity among the aborigines in British Colonies, 
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mnd especially in Canada. Mr. Henry Lister, a member of the 
New England Company, visited the Tuscarora reserve in 1868, and 
reported of the Six Nations Indians that their chief crops were 
*' wheat, Indian corn, oats, and hay." Most of the Indian houses 
in this reserve, Mr. Lister described as '' cottages of one or two 
rooms, built of boards or logs, ahd usually heated by a stove. There 
is not a smgle village," Mr. Lister remarks, ** on the reserve ; each 
liouse stands in its own lot of about 60 acres. " An agricultural 
society was formed in 18G8, among the Six Nations Indians of the 
Grand River, at an annual subscription of one dollar (about four 
shillings), for each member, and their first show was held on the 
16th of October, 1868, on a farm within the reserve. The policy 
hitherto pursued in Canada, with regard to Indians, has been to 
induce them by means of small annuities to remain to a great ex- 
tent, as residents in the Indian reservations of the Dominion to 
which their lands or settlements may respectively belong. Accord- 
ing to the Rev. Edward R. Roberts, missionary to the New Eng- 
land Company at Chemong, near Peterborough, in Canada, the 
Province of Ontario was " divided into districts, with reference to 
the Indians. The land of each district was valued at a certain rate 
per acre, and the interest of the aggregate sum was paid half-yearly 
to the Indians included in that district, which constituted their an- 
nuity. And, in addition, each band of Indians had a reserve of 
land in a particular locality for their settlement. The aggregate 
annuity of the several bands," Mr. Roberts observes, '^remains 
i*he same, whatever changes by death, birth, or emigration may 
take place. If a band of Indians becomes less in number, those 
who remain receive proportionably more annuity. While, however, 
an individual Indian (or family) ceases to receive his annuity from 
the fund appropriated to the band he leaves, he may be received 
into another band, by application, and a vote of the people ; but 
as such an accession to their numbers diminishes their individual 
annuity by allowing others to share it, an application of this sort Ib 
seldom acceded to, as might be expected." 



3. HOJT. D. CHRISTIE'S ADDRESS ON AGRICULTURE. 

At the recent Provincial Exhibition the Hon. David Christie, the 
President, delivered an excellent address, from which we make the 
following extracts : — 

" We have great cause for thankfulness to God for sending us a 
fruitful season, affording enough for man and beast. During the 
early part of the summer there was much dry weather, which in 
some parts of the country curtailed the crops more seriously than 
in others ; still, taking thd^rovince as a whole, the return is some- 
what near an average in the various Knds of grain. 

'* We have also reason to thank the Giver of all good for the 
peace which we enjoy. Beyond the annoyance and expense caused 
by the incursion of a few deluded and miscidded men, we have been 
at rest ; and certainly, when we think of Uie devastation and blood- 
shed which have taken place in Europe, we ought to estimate very 
highly the blessings of peace. We cannot be too grateful for 
immunity from the horrors of war. Let us unite our prayers with 
those of all food men throughout the world, that the sword may 
soon be shea&ed, and that henceforth nations may refer their dif- 
ferences to another arbitrament than that of the sword. May the 
day soon come when the principle of universal benevolence shall 
prevail, when ' men shall beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall there be war any more.' 

*' After reading the narratives of the terrible scenes which have 
lately transpired in France, one feels constrained to echo the words 
of the Quaker poet : — 

** ' I hate the drum's discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To me it talks of ravaged plains, 
And burning towns and rained swains. 
And widows' tears and orphans' moans. 
And mangled limbs and dying groans ; 
And all that misery's hand bestows 
To fill the catalogue of human woes.' 

" When we recount such horrors, we have also reason to thank 
God for the institutions under which we have the happiness to live. 
l%ey are such as to produce contentment and loyal attachment. 
The love of peace prevails among the people of Great Britain and 
her colonies. And there is no surer test of a high state of civiliza- 
tion than this. Where you find a nation whose policy is to make 
every man a soldier, it is either for the purpose of sustaining 
despotism at home or for restraining it from abroad. It was well 
•aid by Lord Derby at the meeting of the Royal North Lancashire 
Agricultural Society the other day, that our Queen is the * one 



Sovereign in Europe whose throne is undoubtedly and absolutely 
secure.' The reason is not alone to be found in the fact that she 
has never transcended the strict limit of constitutional duty, but 
also because, in the language of England's foremost statesman — 
Mr. Gladstone — * it lias been providentially allotted to this favored 
isle that it should show to all the world how freedom and authority, 
in their due and wise developments, not only may co -exist in the 
same body, but may, instead of impairing, sustain and strengthen 
one another. Among Britons, it is the extent and security of 
freedom which renders it safe to entrust large powers to Govern- 
ment, and it is the very largeness of those powers, and the vigour 
of their exercise, which constitute to each individual of the com- 
munity the great practical safeguard of his liberties in return. The 
free expression of opinion, as our experience has taught us, is the 
safety-valve of passion. That noise, when the steam escapes, 
alarms the timid, but it is the sign that we are safe. The conces- 
sion of reasonable privilege anticipates the growth of furious appe- 
tite. Regularity, combination, and order, especially when joined 
with publicity, have of themselves a marvellous virtue — they tend 
to subordinate the individual to the mass, enlarge by healthy 
exercise the better and nobler parts of our nature, and depress the 
poorer and meaner. They make man more a creature of habit, 
and less of mere impulse ; they weaken the relative influence of the 
present by strengthening his hold on the future and the past, and 
their hold on him. It is a great and noble secret, that of constitu- 
tional freedom, which has given to us the largest liberties, with 
the steadiest throne, and t^he most vigorous Executive in Chris- 
tendom.' 

NECESSITT FOB AQBIGULTURAIi ASSOCIATIOKS. 

" Great as has been the benefit resulting from our Agricultural 
Societies in all parts of the country, we have much work yet to do. 
So long as there is waste land to be reclaimed, or any portion of 
the country badly farmed, or there are neighbourhoods with poor, 
ill-provided stock — and how many such there are 1 we shall BtUl 
have an unaccomplished mission. Besides, we need constantly the 
stimulus to continued improvement which these exhibitions afford ; 
and we are all apt to have high notions of our doings and attain- 
ments. Contact with others at these exhibitions will have the 
effect of modifjdng them. Then we must not flag in our progress ; 
we must aspire to higher attainments. Love to our profession, 
and just views of its dignity and importance, are the basis of 
progress and success. 

VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS AXD C0LLE0K8. 

^' The love of farming which prevails in many of the rural dis- 
tricts of France and Germany is due to the many agricultural 
schools and colleges which flourish there. 

THE DIGNITY AND CONTENTMENT OF FARM LIFE. 

*' Country life has real and substantial charms. There is in it a 
peacefulness and cabn contentment which is welcome to every 
well-regulated mind. Horace, in one of his odes, says of it, 

** * Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Patema rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni penore. ' 

It does present the same attractions still ; yes, far greater are its 
allurements now. The Roman farmer groped in the dark ; he had 
not the light of science to gtude him, and his implements for tillage 
were of the rudest and most imperfect character. Above all, he 
wanted the benign influences of Christianity to give him cheering 
promise of the life that now is, and high hope for the future. Hia 
religion was such as lust makes welcome ; of his religious services 
it is a shame even to speak. How elevating and ennobling are 
ours ! There is too much reason to suspect that by many the life 
of a farmer is regarded as an tinceasing round of dull toil, in its 
most repulsive forms, which must be endured because it cannot be 
dispensed with. A great living philosopher, McCosh, eloquently 
gives the true estimate — * When God gave the earth to the children 
He meant it to be to them a source of something more than mere 
sustenance. There are scenes spread all over its surface which 
have delighted or roused the soul of man, and helped to shape his 
character and his history. The fertile field, the pleasant dale, the 
murmuring rill, the gentle flowing stream, the rugged mountains, 
the bold headland, the thundering cataracts, these have all been 
the means of soothing, of exciting, or awing the spirit of man. 
The vegetable productions embrace and vary the effect by the 
lightness and gracefulness of their forms and harmony of thei|> 
colours, by their tangled luxuriance in our meadows and by our 
rivers' banks, or by the sombreness of their hue and depth of shad^ 
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which they furnish. These aspects of nature have all had their 
influence in raising up new ideas and fresh feelings in man's soul. 
The physical character of a region, the nature of its surface, 
whether flat or hilly, its soil and minerals, the size and flow of its 
rivers, the mountain chains which cross it, and the bays of the sea 
which indeat it, the clearness or cloudiness of its atmosphere — all 
these have moulded to some extent the physical peculiarities of 
man, and determined his tastes, liis pursuits, and his destiny.' 

OUR ADVANTAGES AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

'' We ought never to forget that the advantages tee possess entail 
on us grave responsibilily. Our responsibility keeps pace with 
our privileges. We must not be content with our present status. 
Every consideration of honour and duty demands tliat we should 
do all in our power to reclaim the waste places of our land, and to 
till better what we have under culture. There can be no limit to 

frogress in agricultural science ; finality is out of the question, 
[ow much has been done during this century in the elucidation of 
laws which formerly were hidden from man's observation, and how 
wonderful and varied their practical application has been ! And 
who can estimate what will be the condition of our country and its 
people by the close of this century ? Progression is geometrical : 
and we have the great part to play in the material development of 
the country. The requirements of the age, and above all, our duty 
to God, demand that we should go forward. The important ques- 
tion then is, do the majority of the farmers and mechanics of 
Canada really love their professions, or do they pursue them simply 
as fumishing the means for subsistence? If the latter be the 
actuating motive, little progress will be made. Men do well what 
they take pleasure in doing ; a man cannot be proficient in business 
which he does merely in a perfunctory manner. The supply of 
daily wants in America, as compared with the struggle for existence 
in many parts of the old world, is an easy task. Here nature is 
very bountiful in her gifts, in proportion to labour bestowed. 
Were our farms tilled and manured as they are in the best parts of 
Europe, what would the products be ! And, although in a new 
country, where there are many hardships to be encountered, it is a 
wise and beneficent provision of Grod that the means of subsistence 
should be easily procured, still it often proves one of the hindrances 
to agricultural improvement. When men get what they need easily, 
they are apt to aspire no higher, hit'^iamenta mentis , as Quintillian 
says, are needed to lead to greater earnestness in the work of agri- 
cultural improvement. 

TALUB OF FARICEBS' CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

*' Much good has been done in Britain by meetings for discus- 
sion — chiefly by the instrumentality of Agricultural Societies and 
of Farmers' Clubs ; during the last half -century, whole counties 
have been transformed. And even there, much yet remains to be 
done. Nothing, even in Yorkshire, astonished me more than the 
large tracts of land still unreclaimed. It shows how slow is the 
march of improvement, even with all the skill and appliances of 
our times. Great Britain annually imports large quantities of food, 
yet much of the deficiency might be supplied by agricultural im- 
provement. We do not need to import food, but by better tillage 
we could add very largely to our exports. 

REDUCTION OF OUR GRAIN 1>RODUCINO POWER. 

'* My conviction is that we have lessened, most materially, the 
grain-prodticing power of the country, by the excessive drain which 
we have made on it for so many years. There can be no question 
that the most direct and economical recuperative process is in in- 
creasing the number of acres of grass, and diminishing the number 
of acres of grain — ^in other words, by m^yre and better stock, and less 

?rain. After all we should not say that the result will be Uss grain, 
I'he acres in grain would be fewer, but the gross product would be 
much larger, while we should have more beef, mutton, and pork, 
and of better quality. It is also of the greatest importance to 
economize food for stock as much as possible because labour is 
money, and labour costs a good deal of money in Canada. 

SXPEN8IVENESS OF INFERIOR STOCK. 

" There are two ways of doing this — ^by improving the quality of 
the stock, and by economy in the mode of giving them their food. 
8ome years ago I was much struck by the truth of a remark made by 
a farmer at a meeting of a farmers' club in Yorkshire. The subject 
under discussion was the kind and quality of stock which farmers 
ought to keep. He said, * I cannot afford to keep inferior stock, it is 
too eocpensive.* This is true to the letter — inferior stock is too 
expensive to be profitable ; that is, food, which has cost a great 
deal to produce it, is given to animals which, from their nature and 
confonnation, give the poorest possible returns ; there can be no 



economy in that. I do not wish to be understood as insisting that 
every farmer ought to keep a thoroughbred herd ; that is a busi- 
ness by itself, for as Thomas Bates once said with entire truth, 
* There are twenty men fit to be premier for one that is fit to be a 
breeder,' yet, every farmer who breeds cattle, or sheep, or pigs, 
ought to have pure bred males, and to use no other if he can get 
them, because it is oply in this way that he can cheaply raise 
animals which will give the largest return for the food they get. 
Much may also be done in the way of economizing food by the 
mode in which it is given. Of course food will go much further 
when it is prepared in such manner as will give the digestive 
organs as much aid as possible, such as by cutting and steaming, 
and by crushing grain, <&c. ; but I specially refer to a practice whioh 
is becoming more common than it was, namely, giving stock a por- 
tion of grain or other condensed food while on pasture, and by 
soiling. Many recent experiments have been made which show 
that a very large saving can be eflected by thi^ process. The most 
extensive Canadian experiment has been made at Bow Park. Mr. 
Brown has expressed himself to me in terms of high commendation 
of this mode of feeding, as proved by his experience ; the results of 
which, it is to be hoped, he will make public. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION — VALUE OF DR. RYERSON's MANUAL. 

*' When I had ihe honour on a previous occasion (15 years ago) 
to address you, I alluded at some length to the great necessity for 
more thorough and systematic agricultural education. So much 
does want of it still appear to me to be urgent, that I feel it to be 
m^ duty again to refer to the subject. The question is, what can 
be done to supply the deficiency ? We have an agricultural class in 
University College, and an able, experienced teacher, but few stu- 
dents. My conviction is that the work must be moi'e radical ; it 
must begin in our common schools; that is, elementary, agricultural 
and mechanical instruction should form a leading part of the teach- 
ing. Dr. Kyerson has published a valuable little work on agricul- 
ture, which I hope to see made a text book in all the rural districts. 
Unquestionably, the result of giving elementary instruction would 
be not only to impart much important scientific and practical 
knowledge, but to make the farmers' sons of the country feel the 
importance and dignity of the profession of agriculture. Dr. Ryer- 
son has done good service to the country by compiling the manual 
to which I have referred, and I hope that he will see to it that the 
benefit which it is so well calculated to confer shall not be lost to 
the country. It is a good thing for the caiise which we desire to 
promote that we have so able a coadjutor as the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education. I feel convinced ^^t he will soon make 
agricultural and mechanical ini^ruction a leading feature in our 
common school teaching. 

ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLE(}E. 

" The Council of the Association have contim^.ed the pecuniaiy 
grant to the Ontario Veterinary College, which was given by their 
predecessors in the Board of Agriculture. This is a branch of 
education having special relations to agriculture, which, in terms of 
the powers and duties conferred on them by the Agricultural Art, 
the former Board of Agriculture felt it to be their duty to establish 
and foster. The idea originated with that able and efficient friend 
of the agricultural interest, the late Honourable Mr. Ferguson, of 
Woodhill. In 1862, when Mr. Smith came to Canada, thron^jh the 
strong recommendation of Prof. Dick, late Principal of the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College, a course of veterinary lectures was given 
annually to a somewhat miscellaneous audience, extended in 1864, 
and in 18B6 three students passed final examination, and received 
diplomas from the Board of Agriculture. In 1867, four students 
obtained diplomas. The range of studies became gradually extend- 
ed, and in 1868 eight students passed. In 1869 the same number 
(eight) passed, so that the college has turned out twenty-three well 
qualified practitioners. The total number of students attending the 
veterinary course for the past three years has varied between 25 and 
32. Some of them were agricultural students and did not take 
the whole veterinary coui-se required of those who study for the 
practice of the professicm. All veterinary students attend the 
lectures of Prof. Buckland on the Breeding and Management of 
Farm Stock. 

** Dr. Bovell and other resident physicians have rendered impor- 
tant service gratuitously, as have also two or three veterinary 
surgeons in Her Majesty's service, both as teachers and examiners. 
The success which has attended the College is very gratifying, and 
leads to the sanguine expectation of still more extended usefulness. 
Its importance to the agricultural interest of the country can hardly 
be overrated. Before its establishment, well-qualified veterinaiy 
surgeons were very few, and in many parts of the country whole 
counties were almost wholly destitute of professional skill. Apart 
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from the question of practice, the relation of veterinary to social 
science is intimate and important. There are some diseases in ani- 
mals similar to those in the human subject, and they are communi- 
cable one to the other. It is therefore important to all that the 
amount of danger which man incurs by living amongst animals 
should be known. The public health also demands that reliable 
information as to sound animal food should be at hand in all parts 
of the country. And for such information we are dependent on the 
wide dissemination of veterinary science. 

•NCOUBAOEMEKT TO A KITOWLEDOS OF ENTOMOLOOT. 

"The Council of the Association, valuing the importance of 
entomology in its relations to agricultural and horticultural science, 
voted a grant of |400 to the Entomological Society of Canada, on 
condition that they should furnish an annual report, form a cabinet 
to be placed at the disposal of the Council, and continue to publish 
their Journal. 

** There are other matters to which reference might have been 
made, but I feel that I have already trespassed too much on your 
forbearance. Let us be encouraged by our success in the work in 
which we are engaged. Be assured that the future will yet more 
abundantly repay your labours. *A grand plan of prophecy is 
advancing, both in the physical and moral world, and we live in 
the expectation of a coming era, when the streams which have run 
for ages alongside of each other will imite, and yield, at the same 
time, a nobler condition of the earth's surface, and of the spiritual 
character of its human inhabitants.' *They shall not labour in 
vain, nor bring forth for trouble.' 'Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the 
myrtle tree.' * The child shall die an hundred years old.' 

Mr. Sheriff Ferguson moved a vote of thanks to the President for 
his able address. 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson seconded the motion. With respect to the 
subject of agricultural education, he remarked that it had been 
suggested, and he hoped the suggestion would be carried out, that 
it should be included in the Normal School training of teachers. 
Motion was carried. 



4. HON. MR. CARLING ON AGRICULTURAL EDUOA- 

TIOK. 

From a report submitted some months ago, to the Lieutenant- 
Cfovemor, by the Hon. Mr. Carling, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
we make the following extracts : — 

** The present age is remarkably distinguished for an enlightened 
desire to diffuse the blessings of education among all clases of the 
community, and this Province has a just ground of pride for the 
suocesf ul exertions that have been made within the last twenty 
years in promoting this important object. Whether we look to the 
higher or lower grades of education, the much improved quality of 
both, and the accessibility oi the latter to our entire community, 
without distinction of nation or creed, Ontario is certainly 
in advance of most communities older and wealthier than 
itself. Notwithstanding the great advancement we have made 
within a period comparatively short, I have a growing convic- 
tion that something more is required to give our education 
a more decidedly practical character, especially in reference 
to the agricultural and mechanical classes of the community, 
which comprise the great bulk of the population, and constitute the 
principal means of our wealth and prosperity. Agricultural So- 
cieties, Farmers' Clubs and Mechanics' Institutes, are all efficient 
agents in their respective ways in helping on the education of the 
great masses of our industrial population, and the advantages they 
have conferred it would be impossible fully to estimate. These 
oiganizations, however, it should be remembered, are in a great mea- 
sure confined to adults. What now appears to be more especially 
needed in carrying forward this great work is, in addition to the 
ordinary instruction in Common Schools, the introduction of ele- 
mentary instruction in what may be termed the foundation princi- 
ples of agricultural and mechanical science. 

'' Institutions on an extensive scale, specially adapted to the 
education of youth intended for argicultui^ and cognate pursuits, 
have been established of late years with varying degrees of success. 
Whether we are at present sufficiently advance I to adopt this princi- 
ple in connection with a largo experimental farm may fairly admit 
of doubt. I think, however, that we already posses appliances 
which might be so arrange<l as to be speedily brought to bear in 
promoting this great object, and prepare the way ultimately for 
something of a higher and more comprehensive character. Our en- 
lightened and energetic Chief Superintendent of Education would, 
I believej approve and help forward such a movement. The Agri- 



cultural Professorship in University College, and the Veterinary 
School in connection with the Council of the Agricultural and Arts 
Association, might, I should think, be so arranged in connection 
with the Normal School for training teachers, as to meet, for the 
present at least, the want to which I have referred. This subject 
will continue to receive my best attention, and I hope to be able, 
in the next report I may have the honor of presenting to Your 
Excellency, to record the fact of a commencement being made with 
a prospect of success." 

A special agent was sent by the Commissioner of Agriculture, some 
months since, to visit the Agricultural CoUeges of the United States, 
to ascertain and report upon the best and most successful system 
there adopted, with a view to the establishment of such an institu- 
tion in this Province. Mr. Provincial Treasurer Wood, in a speech 
delivered at an Agricultural dinner lately, at Woodbridge, said 
that the local Government has already determined upon introduc- 
ing Agricultural teaching into our Common Schools and also to es- 
tablish an Agricultural College in this Province, during the ensuing 
year. 



5. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN QUEBEC. 

It is proposed to make agriculture a regular study at the Quebeo 
Normal Schools, and a mc^el farm an adjunct of their materiel. 
We have before us, in appendices to the Report of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, the special reports of Principals Yerrault and 
Dawson on this subject. In the Jacques Cartier Normal School, 
several of the students (mostly, we presume, the sons of farmers,) 
have been for some time anxious to obtain such instruction, and 
the Rev. Principal Yerrault also states that the clergy and people 
of all ranks in life would regard with pleasure the systematic intro- 
duction of it. In fact, several persons, thinking that the Abbe Go- 
din's mission to Europe would have immediate effect, had already 
applied for admission. This desire on the part of our young Frenca 
Canadian countrymen, and the almost wondrous results of the 
working of such institutions in France, Belgium, and Ireland, noted 
by the observant and indefatigable delegate, Mr. Godin, show that 
there should be as little delay as possible in carrying out the neces- 
sary plans. 

The Rev. Mr. Yerrault thinks, judging from the experience of 
the St. Anne and St. Theresa farms, that a farm for truu would, if 
skilfully managed, be a source of profit. He would not have it a 
mere theatre for experiment, but would carefully avoid everything 
which wo\ild strengthen the prejudice — already prevalent enough — 
that scientific farming requires a great outlay of money. The farm 
to which he refers may be purchased for 98,000. Into further de- 
tails of Mr. Yerrault's report it is not necessary to enter. 

In the course of Mr. Dawson's report, he says : — 

"The functions of the Normal Schools with reference to affricoltore or 
anv art other than that of teaching is necessarily very limited ; but agri- 
culture being the most important of aU the arts, it is proper that as much 
attention as possible shoula be given to it, and that it should be made a 
means of connecting the work of the school with the practical business of 
hf e. When properly used in this wav, it may have a two-fold benefit by 
showing to the student of science the practical appUoations of principles 
and by introducing to the jpractical man tne knowledge of the laws on which 
the success or failure of his operations may depend. Such studies are also 
not without their value in training the minds of the pupils ; and in exalting 
their appreciation of i^culture as a profession, ana exciting their enthusi- 
asm with reference to it." 

He recommends (I) that pecuniary aid should be given for the 
teaching of the subject in the schools throughout the country ; (2) 
that the Normal School should be provided with apparatus, models, 
specimens and books ; (3) that a sufficient salary should be attached 
to the Professorship of Agriculture to enable its teacher to make it 
a specialty ; (4) that the agricultural professors should be also in- 
spectors of agricultural classes ; and that all means should be taken 
by them and the teachers to inform the people of the value of the 
subject ; and, lastly, that a model farm or even an experimental 
garden should be established in convenient proximity to the 
Normal School. Principal Dawson also thinks that there is nothing 
to prevent female teachers from teaching the science as usefully as 
others. It might thus be taught in all the Elementary and Model 
Schools, but there might at the same time be a more extended 
training on the subject in the Academy classes of the Normal 
School. 

We may add that the theory of agriculture has been taught in the 
Normal Sjhool since its start in 1867 — the text book being of late 
years one especially prepared for his classes by Dr. Dawson him- 
self. Since the organization of the school, 146 pupil teachers, 19 
of whom were young men, and all of whom hold Model or Academy 
diplomas, have been qualified to give instruction in the acienoe of 
agriculture. — Montreal Gixxtte^ 
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Wotther during month equable and delightfully pleasant ; the most tender 
plants hare not b«en checked or injiired. Cucumbers^ melons and tomatoes 
still growing; no equinoctial weather; barometric changes very small all 
through the month. 

BiLLKViLLi.— Lightning and thander, with rain, 1st, 2nd, 9th, 15th. 
Barn, Ist, 2nd, drd, 6th, 9th, 15th, 16th, 23rd, 24th, 30th. Streamers and 
eorona observed in aurora of 26tlu Barometer steady during month. 

GODOBIOH.— On 6th, larg* lunar halo at 9 P.M. On 8th, lightning. 15th, 
thimd«r, with rain. 1st, 7th, 9th, lightning and thunder, with rain. Wind 
stoniM, Isi, 9th. Rain, 1st, 2nd, 3ni, 4th, 7th, 9th, lith, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 
29th, 30th. Month remarkable for steadiness and height of barometer; 
absence of winds ; rery fine, clear, pleasant weather. 

Sdiooi.— Fogs, 26th, 28th. Rain, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8th, 16th, 24th, 29th, 
30th. Beautiful weather, but much sickness ; an unusual degree of malari- 
ous dSsease. 

Stsitfobd.— On 7th, thunder with rain. 15th, lightning, with thunder. 
Frost, 12th, 13th, 20th. Fogs, 10th, 12th, 24th, 26th, 28th, 29th. Rain, 
3rd, 7th, ISth, 16th, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 29tb, 30th. The frosts this month 
were very slight, doing no damage to vegetation. 

Hamiltok.— On 1st lightning. 9th, lightning and thunder, with rain. 
16th, rainbow at 4 P.M. 20th, auroral arch, streamers, and crimson vapour. 
26th, a number of arches, dipping towards W, streamers and crimson 
vapour. Wind storm on 16th. Fogs, 13th, 16th. Rain, 3rd, 5th, 9th, 
16th, 16th, 23rd, 24th, 2$th, 29th, 30th. Splendid weather during whole 
month. 

WniDeoR. — On 2nd and 15th, lightning, Limar halo on 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
6th. Meteors on 4th, 7th, 12th (2), 17th (2), 18th (4), 20th, 21st, 27th. 
Frost on 5th. Fog, 21st. Rain, 3zd, 9th, 24th, 29th, 30th. 



1. PKOOF OF THE GEOMETRICAL THEOREMS OF W. 
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From a point A without a circle (centre O) draw the tangent 
AC, and the line AJBO cutting the circumference in B. Bisect 
AC in D. Let fall the perpendiculars CE, DF on AO. Draw FG 
touching the circle in G. tfoin GE and produce to meet the circle 
in H. Then (1) HB is a side of the inacribed square. (2) 
HB*=HEHG. If EG==OE then ^HG ia a side of theinBcribod 
equilateral triangle. GB'» GH • GE - GB GH. 

Lemma I. If tangents be drawn from the extremities of a chord 
of a circle, the straight line joining their point of intersection with 
the centre of the circle bisects the chord at right angles. 

Tiemma II. Converse of Euclid III. 22. Prore by rediteti^ ad 
abturdum. 

Definition. — Join any point with the centre of a circle, and take 
a point on the joining line such that the rectangle under the dis- 
tances of it and of the given point from the centre shall be equal to 
the square on the radius. The perpendicular through the assumed 
point to the joining line is callea the jpofar of the given point whieh 
is called the pole. 

Lemma III. A chord ia drawn through a fixed point and tangents 
at its extermities, the locus of their in^rsection is the polar of the 
fixed point. 




Let C be the centre of the eirole and P the fixed point, and let 
the tangents AD, BD at the extremities of the chord AB passing 
through P meet in D. 

Through D draw DO perpendicular to CP (produced if neces- 
sary). Join CD, bisecting AB at right angles, in E (Lem. I. ) and 
DAC is a right angle .'. DC • CE=AC" (Euc. VL 8 cor. and IT). 
And the angles POD, DEP are right . •. the points D, E, P, O lie 
on the same circumference (Lem. II.) . *. DC ' CE=OC'CP (Euc. 
HI. 36 cor.) . •. OCCP= AC* . •. DO is the polar of P, that is, the 
point D always lies on the fixed straight line, the polar of P. 

Corollary.— If DO equals AC, then is ACO a right angle. The 
psints A, 0, O, D lie in the cireumfertnoe of a oirde (Ltm. II.) . *. if 



DO equals AC, the angle DCO equals ADC (Euc. III. 27) . *. the 
angle ACO is a right angle (Euc. I. 32). 

Lemma IV. The diagonals of a square bisect each other at right 
angles, and conversely. 





Theorems. — Construct as directed. (1.) Through A draw ATT 
perpendicular to AO, AK is the polar of E for the circle HCB 
(Lem. III.)> ^OT A is the intersection of tangents from the extremi- 
ties of the chord of which CE is the half and A£ ib perpendicular 
to OD produced. Produce GF to intersect the tangent from H in 
K a point in AK (Lem: III.) Join HO, OG. AC is bisected in D 
. •. AF=FE (Euc. VI. 2) . •. AO • 0E=0E*+20E. EF (Euc. n. 3 
and 1). AO • 0E=0G2 (def.) .'. 0E«+20EEF=0G« .-. 0F«= 
0G2+EF? (Euc. n.)^=OG2-fEF2 (Euc. IH. 18, L 47) .'. GF=EF 
=FA . •. AK^OG (Euc. I. 26) =H0 .-. the angle HOA is a right 
angle (Cor., Lem. III.) .*. HB is the side of the inscribed square 
(Lem. IV.). 

(2.) Join GB. The angles HGB and HBE are equal (Euc. III. 
20) . •. HB«=HEHG (Euc. VI. 4 and 17). 

(3.) OE=EG .-. the angle OGE = angle GOE (Euc. I. 6). The 
angle FGE =» angle FEG (1st and Euc. I. 5) » twice angle 0GB 
. •. thrice angle OGE = a right angle (Euc. III. 18) . •. angle FGE 
= } of a right angle . '. HG is a side of the inscribed equilateral 
triangle (Euc. III. 32). 

(4.) Produce HB to L so that BL = BG. Join GL and from G 
let fall GN perpendicular to BL. The angle HBG =» i right angle 
(3rd and Euc. III. 22) . '. triangle BGL is equiangular (Euc. I. 13, 
32, 5) . •. 2BN=BL=BG (Euc. L 26). HG2«HGGE+HB2(Euc. 
II. 2 and 2nd). HG2 = HB«-fBG2+2BN • BH (Euc. U. 12) - 
HBHBG2-f GBBH . •. GB«= HGGE-GBBH. Q. E, D. 

Lemma III. is an important proposition in the theory of polars, 
a theoiy which, by a set of some half dozen propositions, all as 
simple as the Lemma, doubles, as it were, the propositions of geo- 
metrv ; that is, any theorem of position being admitted to be sure, 
the theory of polars immediately gives another as true. If W., or 
some other reader of the Journal^ would give a few elementary 
articles on The Modem Geometry (synthetic) I believe they would 
be most interesting to many teachers who have '' kept to Euclid." 
Meanwhile, I propose several thorems well known in the polar 
theory, and not very difficult to be proved by the Ancient Geometry. 
Those who follow the latter will, where necessary, translate the 
enunciation into Euclid's language. To facilitate this I give two 
enunciations of the first. It was proposed by Sexell Nova Acta 
Petrop. 1780. 

(1.) ABCD is a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle whose centre is 
0, and the opposite sides are produced to meet, vix. : AB and CD 
in E, and BC and AD in F ; join CO and FO, meeting the circle 
in R and S ; take OP : O R : : OR : OE, and OQ : OS : : OS : OF, 
then if EQ, FP be drawn they will be perpendicular to FO, EO : — 

Or, if a quadrilateral be inscribed in a circle the pole of each ex- 
tremity of the third diagonal passes through the other extremity. 

(2.) If a quadnlatercd be inscribed in a circle, and another cir- 
cumscribed, touching at the angular points, their diagonals intersect 
in the same point : their third diagonals are in the same straight 
line ; the intersection of each pair of their ^ree diagonals is the pole 
of the remaining one ; and the intersection of their diagonals and 
the extremities of the third diagonal of the inscribed quadrilateral 
are each the pole of the line joining the other two of these points. 

(3.) If a quadrilateral be inscribed in a circle and the figure com- 
pleted, the square on the third diagonal is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the two tangents from its extremities, the tangents from 
the middle point of the third diagonal are each equal to half the 
diagonal, and the oirele on the thinl diagonal as diameter cuts the 
given circle orthogonaUy. 

(4.) The circles circumscribing the four triangles of a complete 
quadrilateral all pass through the same point, and this point and 
the four centres all lie on the same dreuxnferenoe. 

Def. — If the two pairs of opposite sides of a quadrilateral be pro- 
duced to intersect, l^e straight line joining the points of intersection 
is called the third diagonal of the figure which is ealled a compUtt 
quadrilateral, 

Def. — If two circles intersect and the tangents at the points of 
intersection be at right aoigles, the circUs art md to cat orihogomUyf 
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(5.) If any point whatever be joined to ^he yertices of a triangle, 
and irom the point perpendiculars be drawn to the joining lines, 
these will meet the sides opposite to the corresponding vertices in 
three points in the same straight line. 

Query. — Is any reader of the Journal acquainted with an artifice 
for the reduction of «2_|_y_-ii^ x+t/2=7 to the quadratic form ? 



2. fflE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EDUCAlTION; 
OB, Thjb Soibngb and A&t of Tbachino. 

I 
BT 0B0EU3B VICTOB LB VAtJX, F.C.T. 

(Ckyiitinued from Uut No,) 

tK)URTBST OF MANNBB AND OTHBB CHARACTBBISTIC8. 

Every person desirous of being a successful teacher, should pos- 
sess an extensive knowledge of human nature, and especially that 
of children. Sensible and cautious, he should know when to cen- 
sure, and when to praise-^when to rule their passions, when to 
guide their affections, and when to direct and govern their ambition. 
Sandness of disposition, and courtesy of manner, will enable him to 
rule both young and old with an almost despotic sway. Let him, 
therefore, endeavour to possess those noble and pleasant character- 
istics. He should never fail to cordially greet the parents of his 
pupils wheresoever he meets them. In public and in private he 
should always act so as to merit and win their confidence and esteem. 
In like manner, wherever he meets his pupils, (or any of them) he 
should always recognize them courteously — with smiles, not with 
frowns, with kind and affectionate looks, not with a stem counten- 
ance. He should teach his pupils politeness, not only by precept, 
but by example. He should never fail to impress on their minds 
that they " should rise up before the hoary head, and honor the face 
of the old man." We may be excused if we digress for a moment, 
to relate from Ancient History, an anecdote which would seem to 
be a commentary on the foregoing quotation — an anecdote exhibit- 
ing clearly and fully what we mean by true pollteiiess, whilst it 
affords an example worthy of imitation by the youth of every age. 

On a certain memorable occasion, in days gone by, a number of 
Greeks assembled at an Athenian theatre to see the acting of a 
*' star" of primitive times. The Spartan ambassador and his coun- 
trymen occupied a part of the house opposite that allotted to the 
Athenian aristocracy. When the actor had got about half through, * 
and during an intermission in the play, it happened that an old 
man, a citizen of Athens, came in, whose head was white with the 
snows of age. The young Athenian aristocrats resolved to have a 
joke at his expense, and, therefore, pretending to make place for 
him, beckoned that he should come amongst them and take a seat. 
He did so, but when about to sit down, *Hhe wags" closed on either 
side and re-occupied the vacant space. They then laughed at the 
chagrin of the old man. The gallant young Spartans having 
observed this rude and insolent *' performance, *' every man of them 
rose instantaneously and remained standing, whilst one of their 
number went over to the old gentleman and begged permission to 
conduct him to a seat. The old man complied, and, leaning on the 
arm of the noble youth, crossed to the other side of the house, 
where he was requested to take the most honourable seat. Having 
done so, the whole band of Spartans quietly resumed their seats. 
The people in the galleries having observed this noble conduct, 
cheered and re-cheered the gallant Sacaddemonians, and the rude 
Athenians, now blushing at their own conduct, held down their 
heads with shame. Both parties received their reward — remorse 
was the lot of the one, and an approving conscience the glory of the 
other. When the cheers had died away, the worthy sage arose, and 
after thanking the kind ** foreigners" for their attention and ex- 
ample, expressed his regret that his fellow citizens, himving what 
tooA right f did what was wrong ; but was glad to find *^ the Spartans 
practised what the Athenians knew. " Thenceforth, Spartan courtesy 
was praised in every Grecian home. By that one act these young 
men have set a worthy example to the youth of every age, and 
have therefore, made the world their debtors for time and eternity. 
Macaulay, referring to this act, writes as follows : — 

In Athena, «re its sun of fame had set, 

*Mid8t pomp and show the jrazing crowds were met. 

Intent for ever upon something new — 

The mimic wooden of th« stage to view. 

The seats were filled, but ere tb9 show begui, 

A strans'er entered — ^'twas an afred man. 

Awhil*} he sought a place with aspect njild,'^ 

The polished Atheoianc sat and smiled. 

How poor the produce of fair learnliig's tree. 

That Dears no fruit of sweet humility. 

The Spartan youths had their appointed place 

A]MU*t from Athen's distinguinhdd race, 

And rose with one accord, intent to prove 

To honoured a^e their duty and their love ; 

* Qona ftutbon wnj "Mora ho ooauaenood." 



Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 

Till the old man found due and fltiinr room. 

Then came the sentence of reproof and praise. 

Stamped with the sternness of ancient days ; 

For, standing full amidst the afoiiembled crowd, 

The venerable stranger cried aloud : 
"The Athenians learn their duty well ; but lo ! 

The Spartans practise what the Athenians know.*' 

The words were good, and in a virtuous cause 

They quickly earned a nation's glad applause 

But tee have surer words ^f precept given 

In God's own Book—the words that came from Heaven : 
" Be kind, be courteous, be all honour shown — 

Seek others* welfare rather than thine own.** 

Real courtesy should be a leading characteristic of every teacher 
— we mean true politeness — that politeness which springs from 
benevolence, and the genuine kindness of a noble heart. This char- 
acteristic is indispensably necessary to his success. Being cheerful 
in disposition, kind and courteous to children, parents, friends and 
enemies, he cannot possibly fail to obtain the esteem and good will 
of all, both intelligent and ignorant. He will thus obtain a good 
name, which is ** more desirable than great riches." The experi- 
ment will cost him nothing ; let him try it. 

]So vulgar jests, no coarseness of language, no disagreeable epi- 
thets, and, above all, no profanity, should ever stain the lips, hab- 
its, or character of the teacher. His language should be always 
pure, accurate and chaste. By precept and example he should in- 
struct the rising generation to be guided in all things by the word 
of Him who said, ** Whatever ve would that n^en should do unto 
you, even so do unto them." Should he do so well and faithfully, 
an abundant harvest will be the result of his labours, and in days 
to come, ** many will rise up and call him blessed." 

BEOULABITT AND PUNCJTUALITY. 

The teachers should be regular and punctual in everything he un- 
dertakes. -It behoves him to be always a bright example of order 
and system, not only for his own sake, but for that of the imitative 
beings committed to his charge. System in all things, and punctu- 
ality in everything, should be the order of his life. Otherwise he 
cannot induce his pupils to practice them. Unless his own actions 
exemplify his precepts, he cannot, with propriety, insist on their 
observance by others. He who neglects to practise what he teaches 
or preaches, is, at best, but a recruiting agent for the already nu- 
merous army of hypocrites. His tongue says one thing and his ac- 
tions say another, of opposite or different import, so that he is di- 
vided against liimself. How contemptible ! As time rolls away, 
he gradually sinks in public estimation, and the only thing in which 
he succeeds is in making himself ridiculous. If possible, the teacher 
should never be late in his attendance at school. As a rule, he 
should arrive at least five minutes before the time, and dismiss his 
pupils punctually when their time is up. If he love not punctuality 
and regularity himself, how can he expect his pupils to do so ? It 
is true that *' method is the hinge of business," and there can be no 
method without punctuality. 

NOT TO UPBRAID HIS PUPILS WITH CERTAIN DEFECTS. 

Moreover, the teacher should be particularly careful never to up- 
braid a pupil ivith his (or her) mental or physical defects. It is not 
gentlemanly — it is not consistent with refined feeling and Christian 
principle to do so. On the contrary, his interest tn, and kindness 
towards the party should be the more marked in consequence of 
these defects. Above all, he should be careful not to allude to 
them or their accompanying singularities of manner in the presence 
of other pupils. Even when addressing a pupil, the teacher should 
not gaze on, or appear to notice, any physical defects with which he 
may be afflicted. 

PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEAfHER. — THE SCHOOLICASTBR 

ABROAD. 

The school is a minature world, and the teacher is its legislative, 
judicial and executive officer. How few are qualified to unite in 
themselves and properly discharge those three- fold functions? Such 
men, if to be had at all, are rarely found. One such man would be 
worth more than all the gold and silver in the world. The teacher 
is the life of the sphere in wliich he moves. He moulds the charac<> 
ter of the rising generation, and they, in turn, shall mould and rule 
the destinies of their fellow-men. How important, therefore, that 
he should be worthy of his position, for " hjb the teacher, so shall 
be the pupils." His profession is certainly not remunerative in 
proportion to its utility. It is, nevertheless, keeping pace with the 
march of civilization. Indeed, the educator himself is the great 
civilizer of the world. ** The schoolmaster is abroad," said one of 
England's worthies, ^' and the masses are rising in the social scale— 
knowledge shall give them that power they so well deserve." 

ATTAINMENTS AND REMUNERATION. 

Without teachers man^ in tbo course of a few generatioBS| would 
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retrograde into a state of barbarism. In the nature of things, his 
profession shall progress onward and upward, until it marches in the 
van of all others. The greater his literary attainments and qualifica- 
tions, the greater will be his influence on the community. To com- 
mand the reverence of his pupils, and the esteem of his friends and 
acquaintances, his attainments must equal, if they do not exceed, 
those of the most learned inhabitants of the district in which he 
resides. In the nature of things, the teacher^s talent and literary 
acquirements must, for some years to come, be in advance of his 
remuneration. His acquirements must, at least, be equal to his 
compensation, otherwise he cannot reasonably expect it to be in- 
creased. Moreover, if he does not grow in knowledge, he cannot 
grow in power, and is sure to be left behind in the grand march of 
intellect ; and ultimately, will have to give way to a better man, as 
he himself will become incompetent for his position. 

APTITESS TO TEACH. 

It is a very difficult thing to be a good teacher, and without being 
apt to teach, it is impossible to be a successful one. Integrity of 
character and literary attainments, though essential, are as nothing 
without this divine quality. In some, this aptness to teach is the 
gift of nature ; but in the generality of cases, it is an acquired 
power. We believe it can be acquired by a careful study of human 
nature, and of the young heart especially. 



3. PROVINCIAL DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institute, lately erected at Belleville^ was 
opened on the 20th ult., by Lieutenant-Governor Howland, with 
the customary formalities. The Institute was formally opened for 
the reception of pupils on Tuesday, and several have already arrived, 
and are now in the institution. The County Council of Hastings 
appointed a Committee to co-operate with the Town Council of 
Belleville in arranging the ceremonial. A public holiday was 
declared by the Mayor of Belleville. There was but little bunting' 
displayed in the town, but the inhabitants turned out in good 
force. Altogether the proceedings went off satisfactorily. 

On arriving at the Institution, Hon. J. Sandfield Macdonald re- 
ceived the visitors at the entrance, and they were shown over the 
building by the Principal, Dr. Palmer. Great satisfaction was 
expressed at the architectural appearance and situation of the 
buildings, of which we append a 

PBSCKIPTIOK OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The Asylum is erected on a lot of 86 acres in extent, purchased 
for $4,600, about one mile west of the tovna. of Belleville, and 
fronts the Bay of Quinte. The building is designed in what is 
termed the Domestic style of Gothic architecture, modified te suit 
the requirements of the climate, and has a very pretty appearance. 
It ia constructed of brick and stone, procured from the neighbor- 
hood, from the designs of Mr. Smith, architect of Toronto, which 
were approved of by Mr. Langmun, the Government Inspector of 
Asylums, &c. The roof is of the Mansard construction ; is fitted 
with windows and gallote, and covered with slates and galvanized 
iron, and surrounded with handsome iron railings. The land has a 
gradual rise from the bay towards the rear, the building being about 
40 feet above the waters of the bay, and 1,400 feet distant. Great 
facilities are consequently afforded for drainage purposes, and an 
unfailing water supply is furnished by the lake. The building is 
situate about three nules from the Belleville station on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, which runs about a mile at its rear, while the 
Trenton macadamized road runs through the southern portion of 
the farm. The following are some of the details of the building, 
as furnished by the architect, Mr. Smith : — 

The main building is 208 feet long, with an average width of 
60 feet. In the rear of the main building, but connected with it 
by a covered passage, is the dining room, which is 60 feet long, and 
30 feet wide ; a kitehen 32 feet long, by 24 feet wide ; also a store 
room, pantry and cook-room ; over the dining-room is the lecture 
room, having the seats raised at the rear, radiating from the teach- 
er's platform, behind which are large slates built in the walls for 
writmg on. Over the kitehen extension are the male and female 
sick ward, each having separate entrances, and supplied with baths 
and water-closets. The centre hall is twelve feet wide, and runs 
through and connects with the dining-room. In this hall are the 
principal stairs, at the first landing of which is a passage connecting 
with the lecture room. The main corridors are six feet wide, run 
across the centre hall, and connect iit^th the school rooms each end 
of the building, each of which is sixty feet long by thirty-seven feet 
wide, with two class-rooms in the rear of each. There will be ten 
class-rooms in all, foiir in the centre portion of the first floor, and 
six on the ground floor. On the ground floor of the main bmlding 
an also the lupeiintendent's apartments^ reception roomj and 



clerks' rooms. The first floor is wholly occupied with dormitories, 
matron's and students' rooms, assistants' rooms, clothes rooms, and 
class rooms. The second and attic floors are taken up with dormi- 
tories, which have ceilings fourteen feet high, and are thoroughly 
ventilated. There will be accommodation for over 350 pupils of 
both sexes ; particular care has been taken in arranging the build- 
ing, to have the sexes completely isolated. The dining-room is 
entered by covered passages from the male and female halls. There 
are ample play yards on each side of the building, enclosed 
with high fences, for the males and females ; also large 
covered sheds for play in winter and wet weather. The 
building is heated with steam, the boiler room being away from the 
building, but so arranged as to connect with the fuel cellars, under 
the kitehen extension. The ventilating fires will connect with the 
boiler chimney stack in such a way as to secure perfect^ventilation. 

The front is in five divisions, the grand entrance being under the 
tower, which terminates with a very steep roof and spire, with 
ornamental wrought iron vane. 

The outbuildings consist of stable, cow house, harness room and 
carriage house, in one building, 93 feet by 23 feet, and a frame 
woodshed, &c. They are situated about 200 feet in the rear of the 
main building, and are connected with the front and side roads by 
macadamized roads. A fine avenue leads from the Trenton road, 
at the entrance to which is constructed a brick lodge and handsome 
gate entrance, the whole grounds being enclosed within a strong 
picket fence eight feet in height. The vote of the Provincial Par- 
liament for the erection of the institution was 975,000, which, it 
was estimated by Mr. Kivas Tully, would cover the total cost of the 
land and buildings. 

After viewing the Institution, the company adjourned to the 
platform erected in the grounds, where Mr. A. *. Wood, the County 
Warden, read an address to the Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon. 
Wm. P. Howland, C. B. 

In reply. His Excellency said : The policy of rendering aid bv the 
Government to an institution for the education of the deaf and 
dumb has been sanctioned by the people of Canada, through their 
representatives, previous to Confederation, and since by the Legis- 
lature of this Province, but this has only been carried out heretofore 
upon a b'mited scale, and without adequate means or acconunoda- 
tion to meet the public requirements for that object. 

The institution which we have met together to-day to inaugurate 
will be established in a building erected on a beautiful site, and 
situated in a healthy position, with ready means of communication 
from all parts of the Province, and in the vicinity of an intelligent 
and enterprising people. 

The means provided by the Legislature for its support, in con- 
nection with an institution for the education of the blind, which ia 
now in course of erection, will meet tlie requirements of those 
unfortunate people, whose instruction has not heretofore been 
adequately provided for, and complete that system of education 
for all classes of the people jrhich has tended so much to our honor 
and advancement." 

At the entertainment spirited addresses were delivered by the 
Governor, the Premier, Mr. Treasurer Wood and other gentlemen. 

Dr. W. J. Palmer, Principal of the State Institution in North 
Carolina, has been appointed Principal. Messrs. Coleman and 
Green accompany him as assistants. Mr. McGann, of Hamilton, 
also occupies a position in the Institution. It is computed there 
are three hundred mutes in Ontario, and about 80 applications for 
admission have been received. 



IV. giagrapkiral Mtiiht». 



1. THE HON. DR. ROLPH. 

We regret to announce the death of the Hon. Dr. John Rolph, 
which took place at Mitehel, in the county of Perth, where the 
venerable Doctor has lived since his separation fromVictoria College. 
Dr. Rolph hardly leaves a survivor among those who were promi- 
nent in public life in Upper Canada during the ante-rebellion per- 
iod. He was bom in Gloucestershire, England, on March 4, 1793, 
being the second son in a family of eighteen, of whom but three 
survive. He first studied at a public school, and came to Canada 
in time to take part in the war of 1812. He was taken prisoner, 
and after his libeTation went to England ; entered at Cambridge ; 
studied law and became a barrister of the Inner Temple ; applied 
himself to medicine under Sir Astley Cooper, and was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Returning to Canada, 
he practised both law and medicine in the County of Norfolk ; for 
in the then thinly-settled state of the country few had the requisite 
knowledge to practice either successfully. Dr. Rolph subsequently 
removed to Dtindas^ and practused law. It waa here that after i^ 
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difference with one of the judges, he threw off his barriater's gown, 
and never assumed it again. He removed to Toronto in 1832, and 
there commenced the practice of his profession. He also taught a 
private class in medicine, for there was then no regularly organized 
medical college in the Province. He was ui^ed b^ Sir John Col- 
borne to establish a medical college, and was promised every assist- 
ance ; but being then engaged to some extent in political life, he was 
forced to decline. He then commenced the profession of medicine, 
for which he had received some preliminary training in early life, but 
continued always an attached h'iend and active supporter of liberal 
institutions, in the Legislature and out of it. He soon took the 
prominent {position to which his liberal education and great abilities 
entitled him ; and to his instruction and the love of knowledge, 
which to the last he never failed to inspire in those who came under 
the magic of his eloquence, many men who have since made their 
mark on tHe history of Canada owe their first start in intellectual 
progress. Notable among these is the present Chief Superintendent 
of Education, who has acknowledged that if he has achieved any 
distinction, it is mainly due to the love of knowledge with which he 
was inspired by the eloquence and example of Dr. Kolph, and who 
knows well the eminent services rendered by the deceased to the 
Wesleyan Methodist body. One of his most celebrated efforts was 
a speech delivered in Toronto in favour of the secularization of the 
clergy reserves, in which the whole question of the connection 
between church and state, was argued with eloquence and ability. 
With regard to the charge of treachery when sent with the flag of 
truce to the insurgents by Sir Francis Head, it has been so effectually 
refuted by his own testimony, by the testimony of Mr. Hugh Car- 
michael, and Hon. Robert Baldwin, that it is strange it should be 
alluded to as a question which has not yet been decided, even if Mc- 
Kenzie had not made the admisssion which he did — " that he might 
have been mistaken, and that Dr. Rolph might have returned a 
second time, as stated by Mr. Hugh Carmichael." He settled at 
Rochester, New York State, and remained there till the year 1843, 
when he returned to Toronto unmolested, and resumed the practice 
of the medical profession. He established the medical school, at 
first known as '* Rolph's School," but subsequently as the Medical 
Department of Victoria College, and mainly through his own efforts, 
though in the face of the most uncompromising opposition, made 
it the first school of the kind in Upper Canada. As a teacher he 
had no superior. He had his own departments specially assigned 
him, ordinarily doing the work of two men ; but were any of his 
colleagues ill or absent, he would lecture for them in their several 
branches, as thoroughly as if they were those which had been 
specially assiened to him. His readiness in this respect, and his 
thorough preparation, was a subject of astonishment to his col- 
leagues. He nevertheless always succeeded in obtaining the assis- 
tance of men of talent and acquirements. The school has done 
much valuable work in training the physicians and surgeons of 
Canada. Its pupils are to be found, in fact, in all parts of America, 
and even in Europe ; and all of them remember the charm which 
Dr. Rolph threw around his lectures liy the beauty of his diction 
and the perspicuity and breadth of his views. Until two years 
ago Dr. Rolph continued his work of teaching. For only a short 
period did he abandon it to re-enter public Ufe. He joined Mr. 
Malcolm Cameron in his crusade against the Baldwin-Lafontain 
Gk)vemment of 1848-50, and took office with that gentleman under 
Mr. Hincks, in 1851. He left office with his colleagues in 1853, 
and continued in Parliament to the close of the term for which he 
had been elected for the County of Norfolk, and then retired from 
public affairs. He was too old a man to return to the arena of pol- 
itics, with any prospect of taking the position which his abilities as 
a speaker would have otherwise secured to him. In his early days 
he manifested many valuable qualities as a leader of public opin- 
ion, and did good service in securing for Upper Canada, the liberal 
institutions which she now enjoys. His chief weakness, one that 
apparently grew upon him with age, was a love offiiiesse, which 
marred his influence with the people, even when he had a good end 
in view. As an orator, and as a medical teacher, he deserves to 
take his place in the ranks of Canadian worthies, and his death will 
be noted with a sigh of regret by hundreds in Upper Canada, who 
remember the time when the term liberal was a mark of reproach, 
and who honoured with their highest admiration a man who did not 
hesitate to change his profession in middle life, as a protest against 
what he believed to be wrong-doing in the highest places in the 
land. — Olobty Leader, and Stratford Beacon, 



2. MOST REV. THE ARCHBISHOP OF QUEBEC. 

The venerable Archbishop of Quebec yesterday evening reached 
the goal of his earthly existence at the ripe age of 72. He had 
latterly filled a place in the public mind more prominent than usual, 
un aooount of the painful illnesa by which hd wmi effected. He re- 



turned from Rome, whose Ecumenical council be all along attend- 
ed, in May last, in delicate health, suffering, we believe, from that 
malady, which was to assume a fatal form a few months later. Hia 
return home was warmly welcomed by his extensive flock, and re- 
garded with more than passing interest b^ men of other denomina- 
tions. This leads naturally to the consideration of his personal 
qualities and popularity. Though even to persons of another faith , 
like ourselves, the duty of recordiilg the Archbishop's death is a 
painful one, it is yet a pleasant duty to bear cl^eerful testimony to 
his mild, kindly, liberal and paternal character — ^to amiable and ex- 
cellent qualities — such as never fail to bridge over the differences 
of faith in social intercourse, and endear a man to his fellowa, of 
whatever creed. Some men like the lamented deceased and the no- 
ble Archbishop of Halifax (Connolly,) can cultivate the virtue of 
tolerant silence, or theological reserve, to the extent of avoiding 
offence to the susceptibilities of their separate brethren. Such men 
prefer to exhibit the points of agreement with their neighbors, to 
those of disagreement ; and to show that, though not one in all the 
articles of faith, they may be one in the spirit of Chnstian love and 
self-devotion to humanity^s worthiest calls. The deceased bore the 
reputation of a good theologian and a scholar, though not a great 
preacher. Gifts of head, enough, he had; bat who would not prefer 
to remember a man by his gifts of heart by those endowments and 
impulses which flow from the purest, the highest spring to which 
humanity has access? These are at once the lovliest and the 
strongest ties by which society is held together — the influences 
which banish the vile dross of selfishness, and display in the most 
attractive brilliancy, the truest metal of our kind. It is a maxim 
of universal acceptance, that no man's merits are fully recognized 
till he is dead, then the great gap made by his departure is seen 
in all its startling extent. But it is something for the living to be 
proud of when men in offices like the late Archbishop's, fiJled in 
mixed communities, succeeded in gaining, besides the esteem of 
their own denomination, the respect of those belonging to its rival. 
The deceased, after a long, laborious and useful life, has passed away 
with such laurels on his brow, and the deep grief of a multitude of 
friends and the sincere regret of a whole community. The Most 
Reverend Charles Francois Baillargeon, fifteenth Bishop and third 
Archbishop of Quebec, was bom at Isle aux Grues, on the 25th of 
April, 1798, and ordained Priest on the Ist of Jime, 1822, by 
Bishop Plessis. 

3. VERY REV. VICAR GENERAL GORDON. 

The Very Rev. Edward Gordon, late Vicar General of the diocese 
of Hamilton, was born the first of November, 17d2, in the city of 
Dublin. In 1796 a maternal uncle took him to the County of Wick- 
low, where he remained till 1811. From 1811 to 1814 he resided 
with the priest of the parish of Black Ditches (now Valley mount) 
in the county of Wicklow, under whose care and direction he pur- 
sued his studies until about the end of the latter year. In 1817, 
he left England and came to Quebec. From this latter place he 
went to the College of St. Raphael's, which had just then been 
opened in|the County of Glengarry, by the late Bishop McDonnell. 
Here he remained until the completion of his theological studies, 
when he was ordained priest on the 29th of January, 1829. After 
his ordination he remained at this place for one year, and was then 
^detailed for duty' at York (now Toronto.) Aifter remaining for 
a short time as curate to the well known Dr. O'Grady, then pariah 
priest of York, he was assigned to a parish which in the present 
day would be considered too extensive for any one clergymen, com- 
prising as it did, all the country between and including the town- 
ship of Scarboro on the east, the township of Nelson on the west, 
and the extent of civilization on the north. On St. George's day, 
1834, he landed at the town of Niagara, of which place he had been 
appointed parish priest. In his appointment to this parish his cir- 
cuit of duties had not been contracted for. In addition to the town 
of Niagara (then a garrison town of some importance), he had to 
look after the spiritual affairs of the Roman Catholics of that tract 
of country whicdi is now comprised within the limits of the Counties 
of Lincoln, Welland and Monck. From his arrival at Niagara, in- 
cluding the days of the rebellion of '37 and '38 when he was on act- 
ive duty, and rendered good service along the frontier from Niagara 
to Fort Erie, he never was absent for a day from duty. On the 
13th Nov., 1864, he arrived at this city, and superseded the late 
venerable Vicar General McDonnell. From that time up to a few 
days after the arrival of his Bishop from Rome, he was never ab- 
sent from his post, except for a few months when he went to Rome, 
expressly to pay his respects to Pope Pius IX., by whom he was 
most cordially and affectionately received. On his way home he 
visited his native city and the parish where he first went to school, 
but, as he said, found great andm many respects beneficial changes. 
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4. CAPTAIN RICHARDSON. 

The deceased was born on the 12th June, 17^, in London, Eng- 
knd, and was the second son of Thomas Richardson, a flourishing 
West India merchant. In 1798 he went to sea and served with 
distinction ; but in 1810 he had the misfortune to be taken prisoner 
by the French, and was incarcerated in no less than three prisons, 
Til : Verdun, Arrsa and the military gaol in Paris ; his imprison- 
ment lasting until 1818. In the spring of 1821 he came to Canada, 
ind in 1823 was appointed Captain in the 2nd Militia Regiment, 
Tinder Sir John Beverley Robinson. In 1826-'26 he built the 
iteamer Cana€Uif and made his first trip to Niagara on the 7th of 
August, 1826. He buoyed and beaconed the Toronto harbor, and 
kept a light at the old blockhouse at the garrison, at his own 
expense, until 1833, when he obtained the passage of an Act of 
Parliament to project a pier at the entrance to the harbor and erect 
a lighthouse. This now forms the site of the Queen's wharf. He 
took a great interest in the harbor, and published a pamphlet giving 
hisowo views as to the best way of preserving it. In 1837 he was 
appointed Harbor Commissioner with Major Bonnycastle and Chief 
Juatice Draper. In 1845-'46 he built the steamer Chief Justice, and 
in 1852 he was appointed Harbor Master. — Leader. 



5. GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 

A great soldier has settled the strife of life ; a warrior of renown 
has just surrendered to the scythe of the Death Reaper. Robert 
S. Lee — gentleman, soldier. Christian, hero, and scholar — has just 
breathed his last. In blood-stained, war-trodden Virginia, and 
where his name is hallowed by heroic deeds, there will he lie. He 
was a second Washin^n, in all but attaining his ends. He was 
as aelf-<[enying, as modest, as quick of perception, as swift in action, 
u grand in reverse, and as noble in all that constitutes a soldier, 
as he they call the Father of his Country. Robert E. Lee was bom 
in 1808, of an old English family which had been settled in Vir- 
ginia for many generations before the American Colonies separated 
themselves from their allegiance to Great Britain. He was a gentle- 
man by birth, breeding, and social position. He belonged to what 
were called the ** First Families of Virginia" — an aristocracy as 
proud, as haughty, and as exclusive as that of the Old Country. 
There were the Hamptons, the Fourquiers, the Washingtons, and 
&e Pagets. They possessed enormous estates with numbers of ne- 
groes, and lived in lordly style. Lee was a very large landed pro- 
prietor, his beautiful mansion, situated at Arlington Heights on the 
hanks of the Potomac, had an extended view of the Capitol of 
Washington and the surrounding country. It was stored with some 
of the most sacred heirlooms of the Washington family. When the 
war broke out, and he was compelled to retreat, the paintings were 
itoien, the rich library despoiled, and vandalism ran rampant over 
the rich and varied collection which adorned his beautiful residence. 
The negroes finished the ruin, and the last vase, the last statue and 
the last shrub and flower soon disappeared and left the walls to 
echo to the empty shouts of wondering soldiers. But, to return : 
Robert E. Lee was educated at West Point, the Military Academy 
rf the United States. On the breaking out of the Mexican War, 
he was appointed to the Engineer Corps, and fought under the eye 
^ Soott, through the campaign which culminated in the capture of 
the citj of Mexico, and the separation of Upper California from its 
protection and its incorporation with the United States. Lee was 
twice wounded at Chapultepec. Beauregard, McClellan, and Lee 
ul greatly distinguished themselves in the same corps, and were 
^uently mentioned in Scott's despatches. At the close of the 
Mexican War, he was appointed Superintendent of West Point ; 
™e years after this the Crimean War burst over Europe, and the 
^^©cretary of War, Mr. Jefferson Davis, determined on appointing 
lome distinguished ojQicer to accompany the French and English 
JJ^iea, to report upon the plan of operations, and the formation of 
the various European armies. McClellan, Delafield, and Lee, were 
J^t over. Lee received on that occasion the rank of Lieut. -Colonel 
*^ Regt. Cavalry. In 1861, when the first rumblings of war 
J^ moving over the peaceful face of America, he was stationed at 
«M» Antonio, Texas. He is said to have received the news of the 
wnimg struggle with the most profound grief. Unlike some of his 
»euow-officers who were elated at the prospect of crossing swords, he 
^Ued to mind the scenes he had witnessed in Mexico — ^the desolat- 
f^T^^es, the houseless families, the burning homesteads ; and, 
««t o! all, the horrible carnage of war. Now, he heard men who 
"*d fought side by side, who had campaigned together, and spent 
*Ottths in the wild ranches, breathing defiance, and speaking; bitter 
^orda. He pondered long, but when at last he heard that his State 
^ cast her lot with the South, he felt that his family, his birth- 
^.caUedfor his arm, and duty bade him resign his commission, 
*^ «r»w hii sword in defence of Old Virginia. Upon taking his 
'^lution, he immediately started for his home with the intention 



of raising a militia regiment for the purpose of assisting in the de- 
fence of his native State. It may, perhaps, not be out of taste to 
make some remarks in reference to the statement made that Gen. 
Lee had stated he would never fight out of his State. The facts 
are that Gen. Lee never intended to fight until his State was attack- 
ed. We all know that Ellsworth crossed to Alexandria, and the 
79th New York went over to Arlington Heights, which was the first 
real demonstration. Lee was a cipher at Bull Run and Manassas ; 
Joe Johnson and Beauregard were the men the South relied on ; 
but after a time, President Davis, who had watched the career of 
Lee, gave him the command of the Virginia troops — he was appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief of Virginia. No sooner was he appointed 
than he gave promise of his f utmre glorious career. In a few days 
he organized a force : gathered up the remnants of Garrett's corps, 
which had been badly defeated at South Mountain, rushed on and 
soon cleared the north west of Virginia. Then he was appointed 
Minister of War, when he manifested extraordinary ability in pre- 
paring for the campaign of 1862. Night and day he laboiired to 
furnish the army with artillery and all the necessary equipment for 
a vigorous war. He held consultation with the various generals 
day after day, he pointed out to them his plan of campaign, he drew 
attention to the various features of the country, and seized intuitive- 
ly upon the most advantageous lines of defence. In direct opposi- 
tion to the opinion of Beauregard, who proposed his favorite 
Manassas Gap and Bull Run, Lee demonstrated that the line of the 
Rappahannock and Rapidan was the best, and surely if ever a series 
of battles and attacks of superior against inferior numbers were 
fought, those on the Rappahannock may stand pre-eminent. Strat- 
egy and good generalship defeated superior numbers and heavier 
artillery. The years 1863 and 1864 proved the truth of Lee's 
theory. 

The war was over. Lee's sword had been surrendered to Grant. 
When next we hear of him, we find him the Professor of a College 
in his native State. We read that students were flocking from all 
parts of the Union to be under his tuition. We hear of him, dignified 
as a Washington, receiving the homage of his admirers, as modest 
as a Cincinnatus returning to the plough. I have seen many faces 
in my time, but not one that combined firmness, benevolence and 
dignity so well. This face was more refined than that of Garibaldi. 
He had not that chiselled coldness that Washington shows ; he had 
none of what I should imagine Havelock had, a sweet sternness, a 
fimmess of Up and yet a smile of the eye that softened all the face. 
Lee physically, was a perfect man — full six feet high, and of an im- 
posing appearance ; he had an eye as bright as the eagle, it was 
clear black, and with a world of kindness and sympathy ; his hair 
and beard, time, care and anxiety had whitened. In his dress he 
was decidedly negligent ; he cared nothing for the insignia, the 
splendor of rank. The stars on his shoulders were the only evidence 
of his exalted position. Feathers and lace he left to Stuart and 
others. And yet how nobly dignified, how affable, how modest, 
how chivalrous, how perfect a Bayard he was ; the humblest soldier 
might obtain a hearing, and justice at his hand every man might be 
assured of. He was descended from the great General Lee of the 
American Revolution ; he was the husband of the^and-daughter 
(by adoption) of George Washington. A writer says : * • The in- 
heritor of a great estate and the trusted leader of a great army, the 
humblest can see him, he is just and kind to all. " Col. Freemantle, 
of the Grenadier Guards, bore witness of his marvellous self- 
possession under the most trying positions and circumstances. He 
says : '* During the time the army was in Maryland an ofiSicer of 
high position suggested a number of reasons to General Lee in sup- 
port of a grave measure then under consideration. Among others, 
he remarked to him that he was trusted by his government, had the 
hearts of his soldiers, and possessed the entire confidence of his 
country, and that they relied upon his patriotism and his genius." 
Tears rushed to his eyes, and he exclaimed, * ' Do not say that — do 
not say that. I am sensible of my weakness, and such a responsi- 
bility as your remark implies wovdd crush me to the earth." He 
said in the same conversation that there was nothing he so much 
desired as peace smd independence. All he had and all he hoped 
for — ^all that ambition could suggest or glory give, he would freely 
surrender, to stop the flow of blood and secure freedom to the coun- 
try. He did not doubt that these blessings would come in due 
season, but he wanted them now and would readily sacrifice every 
thought of personal aggrandizement to save the life of even one sol- 
dier. And this was truly a reflex of his heart. During his cam- 
paigns he slept in an ambulance, he never seized upon £me abodes 
for his headquarters, he could fare with the commonest soldier, 
he would bear fatigue equally with them. There was a sad and 
sorrowful procession through the streets of New Orleans when Gen- 
Sydney Johnson passed to his final resting-place, but the death of 
Robert E. Lee will call forth sorrow wherever true worth and 
bravery are appreciated. Even in the Northern States his manifold 
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6. DR. A. J. WILLIAMSON. 
(of tke education defaetmbnt pok ontakio.) 
It is our Bad dut^ to announce the death, on the 13th of 
October, of a moat faithful officer for nearly twenty years ' 
tha Education Department for Ontario, — Dr. Alexander 
Johnstone Williamson. The venerable doctor had nearly 
reached the ripe age of 74, when the Good Master gently 
laid his hand upon him, and silently called him away. 

Dr. Williamson was, we believe, a native of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, and was the son of a, distinguished physician in that 
city. In early life Dr. Williamson was educated as a surgeon, 
and served tor two years in that capacity in the navy, on the 
coast of Norway and other parts of Europe. Hehasresided 
in Lower Canada, at Belleville, Ancaster and other parts of 
the Province, and his career altogether has been somewhat 
checkered. For many years he acted as book-keeper, account- 
ant, writer, etc., for several gentlemen in the Province, and 
was employed by the King's College Commissioners in 1848 
to aid in the preparation of tlioir elaborate report on that 
Institution. In 1850-51 he was temporally employed in tl 
Education Office, to copy letters, documents, &c. , nnd perforj 
other extra services. In 1852 he was placed on the reguli 
staff as copying Clerk of Correspondence. In that capacity 
ha has now for nearly twenty years faitlifnlly and consci 
tiously performed his duty, even in its minutest details, 
tha entire satisfaction of the Head of the Department, and 
to those immediately associated witli liim. 

Although somewhat advanced in life when he entered thii 
branch of thepublicBervice,hu generally enjoyed good health. 
This was due, under Giod's blessing, to his simple tastes and 
habits, and to the great care which he took of lus person and 
health. Except at rare intervals he was seldom absent from 
his post. He was highly conscientious in the discharge of 
his duties, and felt very sensitive whenever he had to absent 
himself at any time. In his very last note to the writer of 
tliis brief sketch — penned when the hand of death was upon 
him — he said ; "1 felt so well this morning that I thought I 
could work at the desk, if there was anything to do — as the 
Queen's business requires haste." Even on the morning of 
the day when he was ''called home," he came up to the 
office from the Rossin House, where he lodged, and remained 
there until nearly twelve o'clock. His last kindly set there, 
just before he left, was to distribute some grapes among his 
fellow-workers in the ofaaa with a pleasant word to each. 
He then left it on his " last return from duty," and reached 
the Rosain House much enfeebled by liis exertion, and had 
to be assisted to his room. There he was kindly placed by 
an attendant on the sofa in his droasinR gown, and in a few 
minutes quietly entered into that rest which be bo longed to 
enjoy ! 

Of the deep and fervent piety of the dear departed doctor, 
the writer of this brief memorial, after twenty years intimacy 
with him, can bear ample testimony. Few men lived closer 
to his loving Master, or felt more deeply conscious of His 
abiding presence every day than did Dr. Williamson. 
Frequent conversations with him, of a most confidential kind, 
only revealed more and more the depth and sincerity of his 
love for the Saviour, and his humble trust in the all-prevail- 
ing merits of the great atonement for his acceptance with 
God. 

He often expressed a wish that the Lord would spare him 
a lingering sickness. He dreaded to be laid aside from work ; 
and It was the wish of his heart that he would 
"Ceasoatonce to work and live," 

That he was (ully prepared for his sudden change may be 
evidenced by the following extract from his last note to the 
writer, in which he alluded to a motto-text which in his ad- 
vancing years had, some years before, been placed on the 
desk before him, and which indicated that he was ever 
" Looking for that Blessed Hi>p«." 

His residence at a large hotel, with its coming and going 
of travellers, no doubt suggested the very appropriate allusion 
which he makes in his note — to show his readiness to depart. 
He said, after referring to his absence from the ofiice : — " I 



t an expectation only — as wnen one is 
simply satisfied that we are all packed — nothing forgotten — 
and the time come when the train iciU bt Acre / The Lord 
send a speedy release from the sickly atmosphere of this ' low 
country,' i» Hu own good time .' 

" Affectionately, 

" A. J. W." 
How graciously, indeed, the Lord gave him the desire of 
his heart was shown to those who knew his wishes in this 
matter. On the day of his death He permitted him to visit 
the place of his usual business, as if to bid it farewall for- 
ever, and then, in an hour afterwards, summoned him 
quietly and gently to Himself. 

The funetul took place from the Education Department, 
Victoria Square, on Saturday, the 16th ult., at two p.m. A 
short religious service was held there by the Rev. Dr. Green, 
an old friend of tha deceased. The R«v. W. H. Davies, 
B.D., Second Master of the Normal School, also took part, 
and read a portion of the 15th chapter of I. Corinthiana. 
Before the service commenced, Dr. Hodgins, the Deputy 
Superintendent, addressed a few words to the friends as- 
sembled, and paid a tribute to the worth and genuine piety 
of the venerable officer of the Department just deported. He 
mentioned an incident which indicated his kindness of heart 
and love for children, (which his own had often experienced). 
A lady and her boy had called that morning and brought 
with them a choice bouquet of flowers, which she requestad 
might be laid beside the dear old friend, as a loving remem- 
brance of many kind words spoken to her boy while at the 
Rossin House. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Head of the Education Department, 
was absent too far from town to enable him to return in 
time for the funeral, but all the officers of tha Department, 
as well OS the Rev. J. 6. D. Mackenzie, Inspector of Gram- 
mar Schools, Dr. Sangster, the Head Master of the 
Normal School, Dr. Carlyle, of the Model School, and the 
other masters, teachers and officers of the institution, at- 
tended. The students were assembled and walked under 
direction of Major Goodwin to the Necropolis. The follow- 
ing gentlemen acted as mdl-beareis : — Mr. Marling, Chief 
Clerk of the Education Department ; Dr. Sangster, Head 
Master ; Messrs. Taylor, Stinson, Atkinson and Dr. May, of 
the Department. The chief mourners were Mr. Williamson, 
of Brooklyn, eldest sou of the deceased ; Mrs. Hodge, his 
daughter ; Dr. Hodgins and Thomas Hodgins, Esq. Several 
otlior friends of Dr. W. accompanied the funeral in carriages. 
Dr. Green read the burial service at the vault, where the 
body was laid, preparatory to its removal to Belleville, by 
Mr. Williamson, on the Monday following. There it was 
the grave beside Mrs. Williamson, " in sure and cer- 
tain hope of a glorious resurrection to eternal life." 
" Rest, spirit free ! 
Id the green pastures of the heavenly shore, 
'Where sin and sorrow can approach no more. 
With all the flock by the Good Shepherd fed, 
BesiiiB the Btreamn of Life eternal led, 
For ever with thy God and Saviour blest, 
" Rest, sweetly rest I 



V. pisffUanfjus. 



I. " STOP, AND— THINK OP ANOTHER UFE." 

Oft 'nudst this world's ceaseless strife, 

When fliiah and spirit fail me, 
I stop, and — think of another life. 

Where ills can ne'er assail mo, — 
Where my wearied arm ahall cease its fight, 

My huart a hall ease its sorrow, 
And this dark night be oli.inged for the light 

Of an everlasting morruw. 



On 



th below there's nought bat woe, 
r. en mirth is gilded sadness ; 
ut in Heaven above there's nooght but bn, 
With all its raptured glodneM j 
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There, till I come, waits me a home 

All human dreams excelling, 
In which, tA last, when life is past, 

I'll find a regal dwelling. 

Oft 'midst this, ftc. 

Then shall be mine, through grace divine, 

A rest that knows no ending, 
Which my soul's eye would fam descry, 

Though still with clay 'tis blending. 
And, Saviour dear, while I tarry here, 

Where a Father's love hath found me, 
Oh ! let me feel, through woe and weal. 

Thy guardian ann twined round me. 

Oft 'midst this, &c. 



L ^^ 




2. THE GERMAN UHLANS. 

Dr. Riiflsell, oorrespondent of the Times, says : — After leaving 
» outpost, I came across a Uhlau bivouac, and I will now try and 
tabscribe one of these men — the dread of the French peasantry. 
iMfore doing bo, I must, however, clear them of the dreadful atro- 
cities they are said to have committed. As you are well aware, 
tiiey are alwajTB the precursors of the Prussian army. They go fre- 
((iiently aa far as 2K) or 30 miles in advance of the army, and, of 
wmxney on entering a town or village, if they meet with resistance, 
Siey must nae harsh measures. Not unfrequently^one or more of 
Iflie Uhlans meet their death treacherously or otherwise ; however, 
fids seldom impedes their progress, for if one out of two comes 
iMidc sound, they have gained their object, which is a reconnoissance 
of the country. An Uhlan is about the best mounted cavalry man 
\ia the service, the average weight of a man with his accoutrements 
about 160 lb. German. The horse appointments are very similar 
those of our own cavalry — i. e. , they have the ordinary cavalry 
e and bridle. But the manner of packing away a Uhlan's kit 
diiferent. First of all, they have but one wallet, which holds the 
1 ; the other is an ordinary leather bag which looks like a wal- 
in this they stow away a pair of boots, and brushes, &c. , for 
^uTiiTig their accoutrements. Below the saddle there is an ordi- 
pMry saddle cloth. Then across the saddle — on which the man sits, 
is his whole kit, which consist of one pair of canvas trousers, loose 
canvas jacket, and two pair of stockings, packed carefully away in 
a bag resembling a valise. The cloak — no cape — is rolled up and 
slaeed at the back of saddle. They carry two com sacks, contain- 
ing 61b. of com in each, on either side of the cloak, and a mess tin 
ocased in leather, strapped on to the ba!ck of the paddle. Over all 
fhis comes the shabraque. The lance is a clumsy looking weapon, 
weighing 4^1bs. The man's dress is similar to our Lancers, with 
&e exception of the overalls, ours having leather, the Prussians 
wearing boots. They never seem in the way nor out of the way. 
If they crowd a road, they clear it. too. They come in from out- 
posts 20 miles ahead, and bring information which is news to all. 
some, however, do not come in — ^f or 1 am sorry to say, the French 
peasantry have taken up arms in reply to the levy en masse, and fire 
on the Prussian officers and outposts recklessly at night. Depend 
upon it this trill lead to terrible reprisals, and you must not be 
aho<^ed, if you hear of some great vengeance being wreaked iipon 
a French village. The Prussians cannot, for their own safety, al- 
low their solitary guards in charge of food waggons to be * Spotted 
at" in this cowardly manner. People, they say, may take up arms 
in defence of their country ; but when they take to firing on soli- 
tary stragglers, who in the field they could not face, it becomes a 
guerilla warfare, in which the French wiU most assuredly get the 
^ front. 



4. AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 

A body of American scholars, zealous for the dignity and useful- 
ness of American letters, organized in July of last year a society to 
l)e known as the *' American Philological Association." Their first 
yearly convention has been held during part of last week in Roches- 
ter, and has been a very successful one. 

Professor Whitney, of Yale, occupied the chair, and delivered the 
intzodactory address. One remark, among many, made by the 
President, may be quoted. He said : — 

''This is a democratic assembly of American scholars, and we are to 
discuss living questions. Germany is the great philological labora- 
tory to which we must all resort. We must be content not only to be 
a workshop but also a receptacle of the knowledge which comes from 
abroad. The classics will, of course, occupy aprominent place in 
our discussions. Their position is assured. We need no encour- 
agement, but rather greater caution and repression to their study. 



We are in danger of talking too much, and of fulfilling the popu- 
lar idea of our Association in being too wordy about words. An 
excess of speech is an American peculiarity, which is shown in youth 
and continues through later life. If silence be golden, it would be 
well to get on a specie basis in this repect as well as in others.'^ 

Qiiite an exciting discussion thereafter arose on the Greek accents. 
And the G^reek ictus in the hands of those learned gentlemen 
threatened almost more than one icUis of a very different kind. 
Other philological discui^sions and some of a more material char- 
acter, took up the other sessions, and the learned members of the 
convention separated with feelings of mutual respect and general 
satisfaction, resolved to meet " some other day." — Globe, 



5. THE PRINCIPAL OF KNOX COLLEGE. 

The Rev. Dr. Willis left Toronto recently for Britain, where he 
intends to take vtp his permanent residence. He long occupied the 
position of Principal and Professor of Theology in Knox College 
in this city, and has also since he came to Canada been very assidu- 
ous in preaching throughout tlie country, when his collegiate duties 
permitted. His abundant labors, and his advanced time of life, 
well entitle him to the repose and qiuetude to which he now retires; 
and the Presbyterian Assembly, over which the Doctor lately pre- 
sided in this city, in accepting his tendered resignation, voted him 
a very handsome retiring allowance. In retiring from active life in 
Canada, Dr. jVillis carries with him the respect and affection of very 
many in this country ; and large numbers will wish for him many 
years of a green old age in Scotland. 

By the death of Dr. Bums and the withdrawal of Dr. Willis, the 
opportunity for a thorough remodelling and improving of the whole 
arrangements of Knox College is very evidently presented. The 
course of study may be found to require certain changes ; and tlie 
number of the professors oufeht to be increased. The Canada 
Presbyterian Church requires, and can well afford to support, a 
thoroughly efficient first-class Theological Institution in Toronto for 
the Western division of the Church. We are gUd that there is a 
movement on foot for raising an endowment for a Theological Chair, 
as an appropriate memorial of Dr. Bums in connection with this 
Institution, which he loved so well, and for the prosperity of which 
he laboured so assiduously. — Olohe, 



vi. ^imUmttm IrWajj ^aAim». 



1. BEAUTIFUL CHILD. 



BY KAJOR WM. A. H. SIOOURNEY, AUTHOR OF ** BZAUTEFT7L SNOW." 

Beautiful child by thy mother's knee, 

In the mystic future what wilt thou be ? 

A demon of sin, or an angel sublime ; 

A poisonous Upas, or innocent Thyme ; 

A spirit of evil flashing dovm 

With the lurid light of a fiery crown, 

Or gliding up with a shining track, 

Like the morning star that never looks back, 

Daintiest dreamer that ever smiled. 

Which wilt thou be, my beautiful child ? 

Beautiful child in my garden bower. 

Friend of the butterflies, birds and flowers. 

Pure as the sparkling, crystalline stream, 

Jewels of truth in thy fairy eyes beam, 

Was there ever a whiter face than thine 

Worshipped by Love in a mortal shrine ? 

My heart thou hast gladdened for two sweet years 

With rainbows of Hope through mists of tears — 

Mists beyond which thy sunny smile, 

With its halo of glory, beams all the while. 

Beautiful child, to thy look is given 

A gleam serene, not of earth but of heaven. 

With thy tell-tale eyes and prattling tongue, 

Would thou couldst ever thus be young. 

Like the liquid strain of the mocking-bird, 

From stair to hall thy voice is heard. 

How oft in the garden nooks thou'rt found. 

With flowers thy curly head around ! 

And kneeling baside me with figure so quaint, 

Oh ! who would not dote on my infant saint ? 

Beautiful child, what thy fate shall be, 
Perchance is wisely hidden from me. 
A fallen star thou mayst leave my side. 
And of sorrow and shame become the bride — 
Shivering, quivering, tJ^rough the cold street, 
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With a oarae before and behind thy feet — 
Aflhamed to live, and afraid to die ; 
No home, no friend, and a pitiless sky. 
Merciful Father, my brain grows wild, 
Oh, keep from evil my beautiful child ! 

Beautiful child, mayst thou soar above, 

A warbling cherub of joy and love, 

A drop on Eternity's mightv sea, 

A blossom on life's immortal tree — 

Floating, flowering evermore 

In the blessed sight of the golden shore ; 

And as I gaze on thy sinless bloom, 

And thy radiant face, they dispel my gloom ; 

I feel He will keep thee undenled. 

And his love protect my beautiful chUd. 

— From Harper* $ Mag<mM for April 



2. CHOOSE THE BEST SOCIETY.* 

It should be the aim of evenr young person to find an entrance 
into good society. By good, 1 ao not mean fashionable society. 
That often merits least of all this honorable title. A good social 
circle is one where sound principles, refined manners, and intel- 
ligent ideas are the characteristics of its members. Many a young 
man has gone to ruin by choosing the society of the low and vulgar, 
instead of those whose influence would be elevating. It is always 
BO easy to fall into evil, but it often requires hard worj^ to gain a 
sure footing in a refined circle. 

But the end is with the eflfort. If a young man desires to sharpen 
his intellect he will find that a judicious mingling with society, will 
do this better than digging forever over his books. Ihere is a 
wonderful amount of electricity in the social atmosphere, and the 
galvanic battery of the social circle will not fail to elicit many bril- 
Hant sparkles. 

If one desires to improve in manners, he can never do so without 
mingling with the refined and good. 

DiflBidence often keeps back those who have had in early life but 
few social advantages. The only way to overcome this painful 
difficulty is to plunge in. It is one of the most curable of all mala- 
dies. A bath in the bracing ocean of social life enables a person to 
keep his footing bravely. 

One of the most finished gentlemen and accomplished speakers of 
the day, one who is harassed by invitations on all sides to address 
the highest literary circles in the land, and who is the flattered guest 
of every gathering he chooses to honor with his presence, used to be, 
in the language of a lady friend who knew him well in college, 
"really afraid of his own shadow." 

So, generally, able men have been very unawuming and often 
diffident in their manners. 

When Sheridan was asked the secret of his becoming such a 
fluent si>eaker, he replied it was " from never neglecting an oppor- 
tunity to speak." So, if you would improve socially, embrace the 
opportunity. 

Your chances of success in life will be tenfold greater if you have 
secured a wide circle of good friends, by your obliging, gentlemanly 

manners. * 

No one cares about trusting or recommending a person of whom 
they know, little or nothing, except that he exists in the same com- 
munity. X ou will often advance your interests more by spending 
a social evening in a respectable family, than you will by sitting in 
your room and poring over your money matters, or writing a whole 
package of business letters. — Schoolday ViHtor. 

. 3. WHAT BREAKS DOWN YOUNG MEN. 

It is a commonly received notion that hard study is the unhealthy 
element of a college life. But from the tables of the mortality of 
Harvard University, collected by Piofessor Pierce, from the last 
triennial catalogue, it is clearly demonstrated that the excess of 
death for the first ten years after graduation is found in that por- 
tion of each class of inferior scholarship. Every one who has seen 
the curriculum, knows that where -^schylus and political economy 
injure one, late hours and dissipation use up a dozen. Dissipation 
is a sure destroyer, and every young man who follows it, is as the 
early flower to untimely frost. Those who have been inveigled into 
the path of vice are named legion. A few hours' sleep each night, 
high living and plenty of "smashes" make war upon every function 
of the body. The brains, the heart, the lungs,'the liver, the spine, 
the limbs, the bones, the flesh, every part and faculty are overtask- 
ed and weskened by the terrific energy of passions loosened from 
restraint, until, like a dilapidated mansion, the ''earthly house of 
this tabernacle" falls into ruinous decay. Fast young men, right 
about. 



VII. (BAntsAxtuX ^nttlMpntt. 

Untversitt Collsoe. — At the recent Convocation for the admis- 
sion of students, the President, after the prizes had been presented, 
said that it now remained for him to close the proceedings according to 
custom, by making a few remarks ; but it was not his intention to 
detain his audience long by any lengthened observations. He would 
merely advert to one or two topics, which seemed worthy of special 
notice. Beferring first to the College itself, he found that the total 
number of candidates for matriculation this year had been 60, and the 
number of colleges and schools from which they had been sent was 32. 
One of the candidates had received private tution, and four had been 
self-taught. The largest number of candidates that had been sent by 
one institution (seven) had come from the town of Whitby. The num- 
ber of schools that did not obtain scholarships was 20. Of these, 12 
held a very good position for the number of honors obtained by their 
pupils, and 8 sent up matriculants who passed the examination. The 
total number of candidates for honors was 49, and the total number of 
honors obtained by them was 127. On this point he might mention the 
curious fact that this year, in mathematics alone, there were 28 honour 
men, just exactly the number of honour men that there were in all the 
other branches put together when the CoUege was first founded. Upper 
Canada College still retained the distinguished position that it had long 
held, and Hellmuth College had proved itself to be a formidable rival of 
that institution. Before our grammar schools could be improved sufficient 
funds must be supplied to induce efficient masters to take charge of 
them. The speaker then alluded to the fact that this College put 
modern languages and scientific studies on the same par with the studies 
of the old English institutions, thus taking the lead in a movement that 
was extending to the old world. (Applause.) He next referred to the 
prosperity of the College, and said that he was gratified to be able to^ 
state that this prosperity was but a reflection of the prosperity that 
prevails throughout the whole country — a prosperity so marked as to 
call for special notice. With reference to this fair city, it was enough 
to remark that it was rapidly becoming the great mart for western 
merchants to buy in, and for this it was eminently fitted by its position. 
If any stranger wished to know the marks of the prosperity of our city, 
let him walk about the streets ; let him go to almost every part of it, 
and he would see in the uprising houses the demonstration of the city's 
prosperity. The speaker was informed that before the close of the year 
there would probably have been erected a thousand houses in Toronto 
within twelve months. Many of these were beautiful and ample stot^s, 
and elegant private residences. Through the enterprise of our citizens 
we were to have a number of railways in addition to those now in oper- 
ation, which would bring in from the back country the treasures of the 
land. But not only in this city was there prosperity ; it marked the 
whole Province. It would be an agreeable and an easy task for the 
speaker to prove that prosperity was general, but it would take up too 
much time. He would therefore ofier only one proof, by referring to 
the exhibition recently held here. That exhibition, in spite of short- 
comings that might, for all he knew, have attended it, was most credit- 
able to the Province. In the horses, cattle, grain, fruit, vegetables and 
other things of that kind shown, it equalled some of those exhibitions 
in the old country about which so much was said. In reference to fann- 
ing, he said that he might venture to express an opinion that there 
would be improvements in that pursuit when science was brought into 
play ; and here he might state what had often presented itself to his 
mind . He had never been able to understand why so few pupils atter ded 
the school of agriculture in connection ^ith University CoUege, which 
was under the direction of a professor eminently qualified in theory and 
in practice, both in the old country and in this, for the discharge of his 
duties. The speaker believed that if scholarships were offered in this 
branch they would have a good effect. Referring next to the Dominion, 
he said that he never foigot that the shortest distance between the 
I Atlantic and Pacific by 700 miles was through British territory. A rail- 
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way througli British territory would b« the Bhortest route by which to 
bmg the costly fabrics and commodities of the East through to Europe, 
and as the trains passed throughout our country on every side would be 
heard the melody of our National Anthem, and in the strains of ** Rule 
Britamiia" we would be led to emulate the deeds of our fathers. Through 
the mercy of God we had not only had prosperity, but conjointly with 
it peace within our borders — ^peace, the blessing which we might well 
prize when we read by every mail that crosses the Atlantic the appalling 
accounts of slaughter, famine and waste. Having adverted to the 
prosperity of the country, he would now express the hope — ^and he 
believed it to be well founded — that our educational institutions had 
kept pace with that prosperity, and that they might ever continue to do 
■0. For his own part, and on behalf of his colleagues, he offered the 
aMorance that no exertion would be spared by them in the future, as 
there had not been in the past, to make this College a blessing and an 
honor to the country for whose benefit it was established, in extending 
to all qualified to avail themselves of its advantages, an education which 
would fit them for the discharge of their duties to their country and to 
themselves in whatever capacity they might be called to fill ; and that 
(he might rise to the position of those honored British institutions, which 
had sent forth a long line of men whose deeds had illuminated the 
pages of history, was his earnest wish. The students then gave three 
cheers for the Queen and three for the Ladies, after which the assembly 
dispersed. 

Qqjken's UNrvKRsmr. — During the recent Conference for the 

Union of the branches of the Free and Established Churches of Scot- 
land in Canada, the subject of Queen's College was discussed. In regard 
to it the Rev. Dr. Topp says : In order to remove the misapprehension 
which exists in the minds of some — a misapprehension naturally arising 
from the terms of deliverance — I think it right to say, and all the mem- 
bers of Committee will, I feel confident, bear me out in saying, ttiat 
there was no intention or desire to set up a denominational institution, 
bat simply an expression of their opinion that Queen's College and 
University at Kingston, having a royal charter with University powers, 
ind already endowed, should be retained, as well as the existing theo- 
logical institutions in Ontario, in Quebec and in the Lower Provinces. 
It is not the case, as has been publicly stated in one of the papers, that 
the majority of the members of the Committee were in favour of the 
removal of Queen's College to Montreal. That is a mistake, and has no 
doabt arisen from wrong information. Two or three spoke of such 
removal as a thing which might be poinble, but the matter was not 
seriously entertained ; and besides would have met with anything but 
onanimous or general acceptance. The unanimeus finding was that 
•listing institutions in the different Provinces should be retained. 
That was all. 

^Victoria Medical School. — The general Introductory Lecture 

to the Winter Course was delivered by Dr. Berryman, at the College, to 
a large audience, composed of students and the general public. The 
lecturer was introduced by the Dean, Dr. Canniff. The lecturer, in his 
usual able style, delivered a discourse which was replete with much 
valuable information both to medical students and those of his audience 
who were not connected with the profession. His remarks were 
frequently applauded, and at their conclusion a cordial vote of thanks 
▼as passed to him on the motion of Mr. W. W. Dean, of Belleville, 
■econded by Dr. Hodgins. The professors appeared in full academic 
costume, and the whole proceedings were of a most interesting character. 
On Friday night last Prof. Sangster delivered an able introductory 
lecture to his course on chemistry, before a public audience. Last evening 
the first lecture of Dr. Agnew's course upon the Diseases of Women and 
Children, was delivered by that gentleman in the presence of a large 
number of students and gentlemen of the city. The lecture was a very 
sloquent one, and went to show that the learned gentleman had devoted 
inueh time and study to the subject . On motion of Dr. Hodder, seconded 
^ Mr. Christie of Nova Scotia, a most cordial vote of thanks was 



passed to Dr. Agnew at the conclusion of the lecture. The number of 
students now in attendance is fully as large as at this time last year. 

Victoria Collegb Alumni Associatiow. — The annual meeting 



of this Association took place in the College Hall, Yorkville. After the 
discussion of other business, a paper was read on "Common Sense and 
Medicine," by Dr. Cunie, in which, though he severely criticized the 
homoeopaths, still he admired their system of dietary, which he advised 
all practitioners to follow. Dr. Diamond read a paper on '* Chloral 
Hydrate," giving the history of its invention, chemical constituents, 
physiological action and therapeutical value. The discussion on the 
new remedy was interesting, more particularly as it is just now requisite 
that an anodyne taking the place of ether, opium or chloroform should 
be introduced and fully understood; The election of officers was as fol- 
lows : — Dr. Edmondson, Brockville, President. Vice-Presidents : Drs. 
Homibrook, Widmer Rolph, Tuck and Clarke. Secretary, Dr. MuUin. 
Treasurer, Dr. Rosebrugh. Executive Coimnittee : Drs. Diamond, Bar- 
rick, Strange and Corbett. 

Knox College. — The introductory lecture in connection with 



the opening of Knox College for the season, was delivered in the library 
of that institution by the Rev. David Inglis, of Hamilton. The subject 
of the lecture was the ''Relation of Systematic Theology to Modem 
Thought," which was discussed in a very able and interesting manner. 
The attendance was very large, much more so in fact than could be 
accommodated. 

Sabbath School Convention at Galt. — The Seventh Annual 

Convention of the Sabbath School Association of Canada concluded on 
the 14th instant at Gait. The next meeting is appointed to be held in 
London, in Oct., 1871. About 200 delegates were present, Ontario and 
Quebec being both well represented, and there being also present a fair 
representation from the United States. The Hon. Billa Flint, acting 
President, occupied the chair on the opening of the convention, and the 
annual report was read by the Rev. Mr. Millard, the Secretary of the 
Association. The report contained much interesting information, 
especially in relation to the efforts for the establishment of County 
Associations. The reports of a number of the Secretaries of these 
organizations were embodied in the report, all of which referred in most 
cheering terms to the prosperity of the Sabbath School cause through- 
out the Province of Ontario, where, alone, three County Conventions 
have been held. The Hon. Mr. McMurrich, the Treasurer, submitted 
the financial statement. The usual subjects relating to the Sabbath 
School work were discussed with marked ability, the meeting being in 
all respects one of the most interesting that has yet occurred. The fol- 
lowing office bearers were elected : — President — Mr. James Young, M. 
P., Gait. Vice-Presidents— Mr. D. W. Beadle, St. Catharines; Rev. 
F. H. Marling, Toronto; Hon. Billa Flint, Belleville; Mr. Robert J. 
Walker, Toronto; Rev. J. K. Smith, Gait; Rev. Geo. Bell, Clifton; 
Mr. J. M. Denton, Lindsay ; Rev. H. Christopherson, Gait ; Dr. J. Q. 
Hodgins, Toronto. Treasurer — Hon. John McMurrich, Toronto. Gen- 
eral Secretary — Rev. W. Millard, Toronto. Minute Secretaries — Rev. 
Thos. Griffith, Rev. John Learoyd, IngersoU; Mr. W. Adamson, 
Toronto; Rev. Mr. Morrow, Princeton. The names of the Exe- 
cutive Committee are : — S. S. Martin, Toronto ; Thos. Nixon, do. ; 
D. Maclean, do. ; J. George Hodgins, do. ; C. A. Morse, do. ; J. 
J. Woodhouse, do. ; R. McLean, Gait ;. J. M. Benton, London ; W. 
Saunders, do. ; A. J. McKenzie, Hamilton ; S. B. Scott, Montreal ; W. 
McCalla, St. Catharines; W. Johnson, Belleville; E. S. Whipple, 
Hamilton ; R. Wilkes, Toronto ; Rev. Joel Briggs. Rev. Mr. Bell, at 
the request of the Business Committee, made a statement of what he 
considered the results ^of the Convention. (1) It showed a gratifying 
progress in the Sabbath-school work generaUy ; (2) the feeling of satis- 
faction in meeting with and hearing the brethren from the United States 
(3) evidence of progress in the work of county organizations ; (4) a deep 
impression of the necessity of earnest, careful and prayerful study on 
the part of teachers to make them successful in their work, and of the 
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neceaaity and advantages of teachers' meetings, and also of the ^^ue of 
personal oversight of the scholars outside of school on the part of the 
teachers ; (5) an appreciation of the necessity of better equipment for 
Sabbath-schools ; (6) an increased knowledge with regard to the rise and 
progress of the great Sabbs^h-school work, and with it the evidence 
that the work of teaching is' an important part of the Gospel means of 
grace ; and (7) an impression of the vast importance of infant class 
instruction. These were in his judgment the principal results of this 
convention. 

Prize Books for S. Sec. 24, Camden. — The inhabitants of S. S- 

24, Township of Camden East, under the auspices of Mr. James Mc- 
Millan, teacher in said section, held a tea- meeting on the 15th inst. for 
the benefit of the School, at which about three hundred persons, includ- 
ing the children, amounting to one hundred and eighteen, were in 
attendance; and were addressed by the Eev. Mr. Phillips, M. £. minister 
(CentrevUle), and the Rev. E. K Koyle, W. minister of the same place, 
from which the sum of eighteen dollars was realized, to be applied to 
the purpose of purchasing prize books for the scholars in said section, 
from the Education Department. — Com. 

OwEN*s College. — The Duke of Devonshire recently laid the 

foundation stone of the new buildings for Owen's College, Manchester, 
which will accommodate nearly one thousand students. Upwards of 
£100,000 has been raised for the extension of the college. 

VIII. S^prtwiftttal %t^X\m. 

POOR SCHOOLS IN NEW TOWNSHIPS. 

The grants to the Poor Schools in New Townships (from third 
certified applications, have been received through the Local 
Superintendent,) will be sent in to the Treasury Department 
this month, for payment to the Treasurers of the Counties 
concerned. The grant is payable by the Tre.isurer, on the 
order of the Local Superintendent, and must be applied solely 
to the payment of Teachers' Salaries, and not to building or 
repairing school houses, etc. 

Grants of second hand readers and other text books, can be 
made to Poor Schools on application to the Department 



ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES. 



ONE HUNDRED PER CENT ON REMITTANCES 

ALLOWED FOR 

Public Library Books, Maps, Apparatus, and School Prize Books, 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less tlian five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corpoiutions, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount augmented, upon receiving a list of 
the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary for any 
person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee Corpora- 
tion, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified 
oy the corporate seal of the corporation. A selection of Maps, 
Apparatus, Library and* Prize Books, &q,, to be sent, can 
always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

N.B. — ^Books and requisites supplied under these regulations 
do not cost the schools more than half price. Thus, for every $5 
sent, ten dollars worth of articles at the reduced prices are 
sent, being equal in value to at least $12.50 at the ordinary 
selling rates. 

<^ Catalogues and forms of application will be furnished 
to school authorities on their application, 

*^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered in addition to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will be necessary for the Trustees 
TO send not less than five dollars for each class of books, 
addUional to that sent for Maps, Apparatus, &c., with the 
proper form of application for each class. 



Selected by the 
the 

Package No. 
No. 



Department, for Grammar or Common Schools, 
Catalogue, in a^sorttd packages, as follotcs. 

1. Books and Cards, 5cts. to 70cts. each . 






No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



5cts. to $1.00 each 
5cts. to $1.25 each . 

lOcts, to $1.50 each . 

lOcts: to $1.75 each . 

lOcts. to $2.00 each . 

15cts. to $2.25 each . 

15cts. to $2.50 each . 

15cts. to $2.75 each . 

20cts. to $3.00 each . 

20cts. to $3.25 each . 

20cts. to $3.50 each . 

25cts. to $3.75 each . 

25cts. to $4.00 each . 

25cts. to $4.25 each . 

30cts. to $4.50 each . 

30cts. to $4.75 each . 

30cts. to $5.00 each . 

35cts. to $5.25 each 

35cts. to $5.50 each 



from 

..$10 
..$16 
..$20 
..$26 
..$30 
..$36 
..$40 
..$46 
..$50 
..$56 



..$66 
..$70 
..$76 
..$80 
..$86 
..$90 
..$96 
$100 
$120 



SPECIAL PRIZE BOOKS IN HANDSOME BINDINGS. 



Special Prizes, in handsomely bound books, singly at 
from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $5.00 to $10.00 per set. Also 
Microscopes, Drawing Instruments, Drawing Books, Classical 
Texts, Atlases, Dictionaries, Small Magic Latems, Magnets, 
Compasses, Cubes, Cones, Blocks, &c., &c. 

*^* Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due dispatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinations, and thus prevent 
disappointment and delay. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 

Being the First Book of Lessons in object form, in thirty- 
three sheets (By post, postage paid, $1) Price $0 75 

Mounted on 1 7 sheets of thin cardboard " 1 75 

Mounted on 17 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished " 2 75 

Mounted on 33 sheets of stiff cardboard, -varnished " 3 60 

Mounted on 33 sheets superior cardboard, varnished " 4 50 



FIRST LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE, 

For Canadian Farmers and their Families, by Rev. EGERTON 
RYERSON, LL.D. Price 50 cents. Free by post 60 cents. 

PublUked and Sold by COPP, CLARK A CO., Toronto, 

NovEBCBER, 1870. And by all BookseUers, 

New Dominion Monthly for 1871. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe this Magazine, which is now widely 
known, suffice it to say that it comprises in about equal proportions 
Original Articles of a high order, contributed by writers all over the 
Dominion, and the best selections the Editors can make from the peri- 
odical literature of the world. It has also a department for *' Young 
Folks," and one of Domestic Economy, entitled ** The Home ; " besides 
a Review of New Books, and a piece of Popular Music in each number, 
and one or more Pictorial Illustrations. A Title Page and Index for 
1870 will be sent with the December number, and so on at the dose of 
each year. 

The price is $1.50 per annum ; but any old subscriber remitting for 
himself and a new subscriber at the same time, can have the two copies 
addressed separately, for $2 ; and any five subscribers, old or new, may 
combine together and have the five copies, addressed separately, for $5. 

All orders and remittances to be addressed to 

JOHN DOlJOAL.Ii A SON, 

Montreal, 20th October, 1870. PttbUshers, MontreaL 

Fwinip BT HuaiiB, RoMi & Ck>., 86 im 88 Kiaie St« Wist, Toaoino, 
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THE PAST SUCCESS OF StTNDAY SCHOOLS.* 

I WLen we apeak of the "paat bucccsb" of Sunday Schools, I 

' think it would scarcely aatisfy eameat workerg in that depart- 

I ment of ChriBtiaji labour, to be simply told (as aa evidence of 

" success,") of the ori^n, growth &nd progress of Sunday Schools 

i which- have been established throi^hont the world, since Raikes 

firet gathered his little flock together, to tell them the simple 

and touching story of the oroas. 

What we should rbqabd as EvmBNOEs of "Success." 
The " success " of which we woiJd like to hear, and which 
would encourage us in our work, and animate our hopes for the 
future, would be rather a knowledge of the potent influenccB 
which Sunday Schools exert ; and of the successes which they 
have achieTod, not only in multiplying the springs of indi- 
vidual usefulness, but in developing the sources of Christian 
effort and enlightenment 

\Yhen a great and decisive battle has been fought, and a 
Bucceesful campaign terminated, statesmen and military leaders 
deal less with the individual facts of the battle-field ; — of prisoners 
taken and guns captured from the enemy — than with the triumph 
of national policy of which they are the evidence, and of the 
principles of international law which have been placed in the 
ucendant. Theyalsowatch with interestthe springsand internal 
forces of national life which have been developed and strength- 
ened, — the theory of military science which has been demon- 



* A papar read at the reatAt ConrantiDD of tho Dioamn Snndar School 
Jmodmlim at ToTonto, by Dr. Hodgina, Deputy SupaiintaulcDt ol Sdoo*- 
tton for OataEio, and on* af Uw Vioe>PnndeDt» of (be AaMciatioo. 



strated, and the dormant powers of national endurance and 
skill that have been awakened and brought into active play 
in the contest. 

And so it is in the great work of Sunday School effort. 
Our inquiries, therefore, into its "success" should be rather j 
what has it achieved in the great scheme of national evangeli- 
zation I — What springs and resources of Christian life has it 
developedand strengthened ) What theory of popular enlighten- 
ment has it demonstrated) — And what dormant powers of Chris- 
tian endurance and individual effort,has it awakened and brought 
into activity 1 

In this brief paper, therefore, we propose to glance at a few 
of the principal facts which we think are at once evidence of 
the " success " of Sunday Schools, and a demonstration ot 
tiieir immense power for good. 

Statistical pacts Illustrative of the Growth and 
Progress of Sunday Schools. 

I think it desirable, however, as a preliminary, to gratify the 
desire of those who would like to know what are the direct 
practical results of Sunday School effort,~^so far as they can 
be demonstrated by statistical facts.) Such evidence, supported 
by other collateral facts, irresistibly proves how great have 
been the achievements of the gigantic enterprise itself, and 
how rapid has been its growth since the tim» when Sunday 
Schools were first ratablished by Bobert Raikes in 1781. 

Upon consulting the^ best authorities on the subject, we 
gather the following interesting facta : — 

In England, the number of Sunday Schools in connection 
with the various evangelical bodies is at present about 26,000. 
The number of teachers engaged in these schools is nearly 
300,000 J and the number of scholars not far from 3,000,000. 
In Wales the number of Sunday Schools is 4,6Q0 ; teachers, 
38,000; and BcholarB,^4 20,000. In Ireland the number, of 
Sunday Schools is 3,300 ; teachers, 25,000 ; scholars, 240,000. 
In Scotland the number of Sunday Schools is 4,100; teachers, 
40,000 ; scholars, 400,000. In the two Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec the number of Sunday Schools is 2,800 ; teachers, 
25,000 ; scholars, 200,000. In the Uhited States the number 
of Sunday Schools reported is 59,000 ; teachers, 500,000 ; 
scholars, 4,000,000. In other countries not enumerated, the 
number of Protestant Sunday Schools has been estimated at 
6,300 ; teachers, 52,000 ; scholars, 540,000';-~'making a grand 
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total of Protestant Sunday Schools throughout the world of 100,000 ; 
teachers, 1,000,000 ; and scholars, between 8 and 9 millions. For 
these cheering facts, and for this noble army enrolled under the 
banners of our Great King, we should thank Crod and take courage! 
How inspiring is this reeord of facts — so eloquent of the * * past 
success'^ of this grand enterprize ; — how should itvanimate us to go 
forward, — and how honoured should we feel in being permitted 
to- take part in so noble a work ! 

Thus much for the material progress of Sunday Schools. So far 
as our own provinces are concerned the retrospect is encouraging ; 
though the results are far below what they ought to be in a coun^ 
which, theoretically, so fully recognizes the'duty of ** teaching dili- 
gently " to the children the wonU of etemariife, Even yet, the 
whole number of Sunday Schools in the two provinces does not 
reach 3,000, while the number of public schools exceeds 8,000.* 

HioBajt Evidences of the *' Success" of Sunday Schoox.s. 

We will now briefly refer to a few of those higher evidences of 
'' success " in the great work of Sunday School instruction, which 
its past history and legitimate progress will fairly warrant ua in 
presentiue to you. And first, bearing in mind that the legitimate re- 
sults produced by the working of a system, are rather to be relied 
upon, than even gratifying statistical indications of its progress, we 
would group together our evidences of the ** success " of Sunday 
Schools as follows, — which we cannot but regard as the legitimate 
fruit of Sunday School work. 

1st. Our Sunday Schools have provided not only the best Train- 
ing Schools for CJiristian Workers, but the best elementary Training 
Sdioolfor ^ Pulpity that has been developed in any of the great 
Christian benevolent enterprizes of the day. 

2nd. Another evidence of success, is, the powerful reflex influence 
of Stmday School teaching in the family, 

3rd. A third great result of Sunday School teaching is, the bul- 
wark which it throws around the sacredness of the Sabbath day, and 
the powerful auxiliary whichlJit^is to the Pulpit in preserving the 
sanctity of that day. 

4th. Another striking evidence of the success of Sunday Schools 
is, the promotion of ^Wittud life among the scholars ; and the number 
wliich through its instrumentality, have, with God's blessing been 
brought into His Church. 

6th. The fifth and last evidence of the success of Sunday Schools 
which I will adduce, is the great and glorious one that so many 
thousands of precious souls have, through the infinite merits of the 
Saviour, passed fron the Sunday School directly intotJie presence of 
their loving Father, — which, but for its instrumentality and God's 
blessing, might never have known the way of salvation. 

Our time being limited, we can only touch upon each of these 
five points briefly : 

The Svkdat 8chool,^the best Training School for Chris- 
tian WOBKBBS. 

And first, we cannot but regard the Sunday School as having pro- 
vided, not only the best training School for Christian workers, but 
the best elementary Training School for the Pulpit, that has been 
produced under any other system of Christian effort. 

These two features of the work I regard apart from the work 
itself. They are its legitimate outgrowth, and are among the most 
useful and valuable of its achievements. 

There is reason to believe, that the extensive development which 
aetive Christian effort has reached in England and the United 
States at the present day, is due, under God, to the spirit and zeal 
with which Sunday School work is prosecuted in these countries. 
The young neophyte in Christian work feels that in the Sunday 
School there is a field of labour not beyond his untried skill, and 
of a kind iust suited to develop his benevolent desires to do 
good to others. If superadded to this, his heart is aglow 
with lo^ to the Saviour, and filled with a desire to bring the im- 
mortal minds entrusted to his Christian culture, into close contact 
with Him, who not only ''forbids them not," but who lovingly 
invites them to his arms, then there is implanted in his heart the 
germ of the largest Christian philanthropy, and of the most ex- 
pansive Christian benevolence. 

The Great Rbsfonsibtlities of the Teachbb. 

And who can venture to sit down before a class of little precions 
souls to talk to them of the Saviour — of His gracious words — and 
of His loving message, who does not himself acknowledge that 
Saviour to be his ; who never listened with swelling heart to His 

* In Ontario the number of public Schools reported for] 1869 was 4,524. 
In the Pforinoe of Quebec the number of "inititutiona" reported by the 
Minister of Public Instruction for 1868, the latest published was 3.913 : 
total for both pvovinoes, 8,i37. 



gracious words, and who never believingly received His loving 
message ? And yet, alas ! how many do so, apparently unconscious 
of the awful responsibility of teaching immortal souls to believe, 
what they themselves practically deny ! Oh, how fervently ought 
teachers to pra} every time they sit down before their classes, that 
Divine light would illuminate their minds, and that its bright rays 
would shine through their words into the hearts of the dear littie 
ones committed to their instruction and care! 

The Sunday School the best Elementaby Tbaining Schooi. worn. 

THE Pulpit. 

And, then, how natural is the transition from the simpler teach- 
ing of the Sunday School to the higher teaching of the pulpit ! 
Tliere (in the Sunday School), to the unconscious possessor, is 
often discovered the germs of tiioso higher qualifications for teach- 
ing others which receive their largest development in the sacred 
desk. Who that fully enters into the work and spirit of the Sun- 
day School, is a laggard in other departments of Christian work ? 
His heart expands towards each new enterprize for doing good — 
practice makes him familiar with some of the hidden secrets of 
power over others — experience warns him against doubtful success 
^-difficulties conquered animate him — love for Christ in his heart 
impels him to labour, and when it is abundant and overflowing, it 
** constraitis** him, as it did the great apostle, " todo all things" for 
Christ, who strengthens him for the eifort — sustains him in every 
difficulty, and crowns his labor with abundant success ! 

Thus we see that the very spirit of the Sunday School en- 
terprize — its specific work of teaching others their duty to Grod, 
and their duty to their neighbour — its enkindling of love to the 
Saviour and devotion to His caiise — ^the active personal efibrt which 
it requires — the mutual sympathy which it calls forth — ^the working 
with and for others, — ^and the higher Christian motive which 
inspires and prompts its whole design — all unite to make the Sun- 
day School the great training school of Christian efibrt ; while the 
spirit of power and love thus gained by the Christian teacher fully 
demonstrates to him, in his toil and labour, the reality of the 
gracious and reviving promise that '' he that watercth others ahcUl 
be watered also himself \" 

Reflex Influence op the Sunday School in the Family. 

Another evidence of ''success" in the Sunday School is the 
reflex influence of its teaching in the Family, — silent, it is true, — 
but, when accompanied by faith and prayer, no less potent in ita 
persuasive power as an auxiliary, to the pulpit in ita special mission. 

Alleged Intebfebence of Sunday School Teaching with 

Pabental Instbuction. 

And here, I am aware, many will feel that in some respects the 
Sunday School usurps the legitimate functions of parental teach- 
ing. Would that •there were better groimds for the charge ! But 
I am not going just now to diacuss this question. The popular 
fallacy in the statement has been fully exposed in recent Cliurch 
Congresses, Conferences, and Sunday School Conventions. I 
would simply say, that were that parental teaching which is so 
desirable more practised, we should then be better able to discuss the 
question on its merits. I can speak only of the facts of the case : that 
parental teaching is not generally given, I am sorry to say, even 
where it might and could be given. And then look at the many sad 
and lamentable cases in which the parents are either wholly unable 
or utterly unfit to give it. Were it not for the open doors of the 
Sunday School, the children of such parents would grow up in 
utter ignorance of the blessed Saviour, and of the winning words 
of invitation which He has given to them to *' come" to Him. 

The Gbeat Leaven of Keligious Tbuth bbought into thb 

Household fboh the Sunday School. 

In speaking of the reflex influence of Sunday School teaching 
in the family, I do not so much refer to the lack of service on the 
part of the parent which it supplies. But I refer more particularly 
to the great leaven Of religious truth and teaching, which it silently 
brings into the household. The out-spoken utterances of childhood 
— the unceasing inquiries which they make in regard to any subject 
which occupies their mind— r^and which is always a recdity to them) 
— is sure to bring to bear directly, or incidently, the teachings of 
the Sunday lesson upon the other members of the household. Thus 
home teaching is supplemented ; and where it does not exist, the 
good seed is often silently dropped into a heart — ^sometimes careless 
— often hard, but generally tender and loving towards the little 
speaker. If the teacher is earnest In his work, and has drawn out 
the young heart and filled it with love to the Saviour, oh how 
touching and persuasive a sermon may that teacher often preach in 
many a household through the earnest eyes and loving lips of his 
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Sunday School scholar ! At a recent Sabbath School Convention 
in the United States, the Rev. Dr. Tyng (so juitly honored as a 
gnat Sabbath School worker) gave some touching and striking 
illnstrations^ wliich came under his own observation, of the blessed 
power on the household of faithful^ earnest teaching. I will quote 
one little incident he mentions : Two little boys wrote to their 
father from a boarding school, that they were attending a Sunday 
School, and that God was pleased through its instrumentality to 
bring them to Himself. " God, (he says) was pleased to make it 
the instniment of life to that father's soul." But yesterday he said 
to me, ' My dear friend, can I be received into tlie Church V 'Can 
yon V (I said) : ' If thou believest with all thine heart thou mayest.' 
Ue lifted up his hands and his eyes and said : ' I believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ without qualification ; I surrender my soul en- 
tirely to him ; I hope to find mercy in that ereat day, before the 
mercy seat of Jesus Christ my Saviour.** * ♦ ♦ This is the 
work of little Sunday School children. I was there to tie up the 
clusters on the vine they had planted, to gather the fruit from the 
orchard they had been permitted to set out. *' One soweth and 
another reapeth." And the sweet little Sunday School boy, in 
writing home, little knew what he was doing, as he signed himself 
* Your dear chOd^ and the loving child of the dear Saviour !" 

Powss OF Earnest, Faithful Sunday School Workers. 

And then, if the indirect teaching of the Sunday School may be 
made by earnest, faithful men such a blessing to those not under 
its influence, how much more potent may that influence become 
when exercised directly upon the scholar by teachers such as I have 
described ? Dr. Tyn^, in speaking of men of position and influ- 
ence in the community, which he had as teachers in his Sunday 
School, and which he says, truly, should always be the Aarons, 
and Hurs, and Miriams of the congregation, thus mentions some 
of them. He 8^8 : ''I remember one such man in Philadelphia 
— John Farr. 1 use4 to call him a man of pure gold. He took 
my bible-dass at St Paul's. ••#♦*# 

Every youth that came under his direction seemed to gain the 
blessing of God under that direction. He raised up an army 
of yonng men who are still coming to me, though 40 years havu 
gone by since I began to work with Farr ; they are coming to me 
year after year — ^men in middle life — rectors uf churches, to speak 
of that man, and to give thanks to God for the direction wliich he 
gave ^eir lives.'' Another striking instance he mentions of a 
yonng girl, whom storms of snow or rain never deterred from her 
noble work. One after another of her scholars, he says, would 
come to him, and when he woukl ask the question : '^ what has led 
you to seek a Saviour's love } they would mention this sweet and 
charming name, until, he says, I traced 25, at least, of my young 
people who were converted through her prayers and labors, and 
among them Uiat beloved son of mine, at whose bed-side I sat for 
sixteen long hours, wondering why God had taken him and left me 
behind ! This was the character of that girl. Nothing kept her 
backl" 

And here we might ask : If the influence of Sunday School 
inatmction can become, by means of devoted teachers, so diffusive 
in families generally (which have some respect for religion), how 
much more important and essential does it become when exerted 
upon irreligious parents and ungodly households, which never come 
within the range and power of the pulpit ? What a wide field — 
what an inspiring motive for Christian usefulness does this feature 
€^ Sunday School work open to the zealous, faithful teacher ? In 
inatracting a child in the precious truths of the Gospel, how silently 
snd..0ffectively can a teacher preach a solemn lesson .to the parent ! 
In his visits to an absent scholar too, how precious an opportunity he 
kaa for reaching the parent's heart through that child, and of drop- 
ping a word of counsel, of warning or encouragement into his ear, 
which with God's blessing will neoer be lost. In this aspect of the 
question, what a potent means of home evangelization does the 
Church possess through the agency of the Sunday School ! 

Accumulative Influence op Sunday Schools on National Lifb^ 

And if the results of Sunday School instruction are, as I have 
indicated them — first upon the child, then upon the parent, and 
lastly upon the household, what must be the effect of its aggregate 
results upon families, neighbourhoods, communities, masses of the 
people, and upon the whole national life ? I leave the practical. 
Christian statesman to sum up liis estimate of the value of that 
powerful lever for good which God has thus put into the hands of 
his Church, through the instrumoutality of our Sunday Schools, 
What a motive for increased exertion— for increasing activity and 
unswerving faith in God's own emphatic declaration that His ** word 
—(whether taught in faith by tlie eloquent preacher, or by the 
humble Sunday School teacher)— shall not return unto Him void, 



but it shall accomplish that whereto He (the great teacher) 
hath sent it"? 

Sunday Schools the Great Auxiliary Bulwark of the Sakc* 

TiTY of the Sabbath Day. 

Another striking result of the success of Sabbath Schgol instruc- 
tion is, that it is one of the great bulwarks of the Sabbath, and is 
the most powerful auxiliary to the pulpit (beyond aU human law^ 
in preserving the] sanctity of that holy day. How many hundreds 
of thousands of the millions of children now happily in the Sun- 
bath Schools would (without its restraining and elevating influences) 
be led into the open violation of that sacred day ? How strikingly 
approx>riate to youth is the solemn word of warning with which Uie 
fourth commandment is enforced 1 ** Remember'^ — that is, recall to 
mind, never forget — **to keep holy the Sabbath day;" and how 
glowing are tho words of commendatiou to those who '^ caU the 
Sabbath a delight, holy of the Lord, honourable," that they " shall 
ride upon the high places of the earth," and be fed ** with the 
heritage of Jacob, thy father, for the mouth of the Lord (what a 
blessed assurance and certainty ?) hath spoken it ! " 

Few can realize how much we owe, under God, to Sunday School 
instruction and influence for impressing indelibly on the youthful 
mind the idea of the sanctity of the Sabbath day. Their reverence 
for that holy day is a customary part of its teaching, and is an abid • 
ing influence upon the scholar, it so moulds his thoughts and fixes 
his habits, that even the secularities of after life never wholly efiace 
from their memory the associations of reverence for the Sabbath, 
and the sacred duties of that day. 

Sunday School Txachiko a Guaraktbe for our Civil axd 

BxLiaious Freedom. 

In summing up the past successes of the Sunday School, we 
should never forget that the early religious instructions there given, 
(and followed up in after years from the pulpit,) afibrd us the 
strongest guarantee for the maintenance of civil and religious free- 
dom. It is not necessary to enlarge upon this point, as it woidd 
open up a wide field for discussion); but we know that where Sunday 
Schools i)revail, and the pulpit does its duty, there, civil liberty and 
religious freedom abound. 

Promotion of Spirituality of Life among Sunday School 

Scholars. 

As to the past success of Sunday Schools in promoting spiritual- 
ity of life, and of bein^ a means for inducing scholars to attach 
themselves to the Church of Christ, I need scarcely add anything. 
At the great Church Congress held last year in Liverpool, a clergy- 
man stated that ** in answer to an inquiry which he had addressed 
" to a great number of clergy four years before, as to wliat propor- 
tion '* of the working classes had been brought to the Lord^s table 
*' through the agency of the Sunday School ; the answers showed 
" an average of 78 per cent " He further adds : " it is not my state- 
'^ ment, but that of the Commissioners of Education and tho In- 
'* spectora of Schools, that the strength of the Church in a parish 
'4s generally to be estimated by the extent of the Sunday School. 
" They almost invariably assert that it is the Sunday School which 
" fixes the creed, and lays broad and deep the religious char- 
" acter." The late Archbishop Sumner, when Bishop of Chester, 
declared that Sunday Schools ** formed the spiritual salt of Man- 
chester." At the same Church Congress, a gentleman speaking of 
the mission districts in that city said : *' I met the clergyman of one 
'' of these districts the other day, and he said to me, I have 700 
" Sunday School Scholars, and you could not keep them from com- 
" ing to Church except with the horse whip !" The venerable rector 
of St. George's Church, New York (whom I have already quoted), 
in speaking of a movement in liis Sunday School in Philadelphia 
(which resi3ted in the conversion of 16 youths), says : ** These 16 

* * youths, were the forerunners of 147 of the members of the Sun- 
" day School whom I admitted to the Lord's table in that one year !" 
Again he says : ** I can count up now over 50 faithful young men, 
" that I have been permitted to bring througli Sunday Schools, tliat 
** are settled as earnest ministers of Jesus Christ." Further on ho 
says : *' when I look at the influence of the Sunday School. Blessed 

* * facts come up to me. I have looked after the character of a whole 
** class of girls of the first circumstances in tlie city of New York. 
"They were in the hands of one teacher, ten of them. Bverjr one 
'* of these ten girls had baen brought to a knowledge of a Saviour's 
<' love, and is this day an effective and useful Christian in the Church 
<*of God." 

NUMBXR OF ChILDRBN WHICH HAVE OOKB F&OM SUKDAT SOKOOXJ 

TO HXAVXN. 

The last point on whioh we desire to base our evideiioo of thf 
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success of Sunday SchoolB is the number of children which have 
gone from them safely home to heaven. It is estimated that more 
than half -of the human race die in infancy and youth. We do not 
mean to say that even a large proportion of these children attend 
Sunday Schools; but we do say that many thousands of those who 
do thus die, have received their early religious instructions in the 
Sunday School ; 'and that under God, they owe the spiritual light 
which they have enjoyed to the direct agency of the Sunday School. 
What an encouragement, therefore, for us to work in this blessed 
cause, and to endeavour to guide the little feet of the youthful 
pilgrims safe to the heavenly Canaan, where the teacher himself — 
afterwards may, — 

** Safe in that better country, his loved ones all shall find, 
" And some in that bright multitude he feared were left behind, 
** Siiall join with his their praises, within the jasper wall, 
. '* As 'Jherubim and Seraphim before the Holiest falL 

** With folded wings expectant, the angel bands will come, 
** To listen to the tale of grace that wooed the children home ; 
" And sitting at the Saviour^s feet his joyful Ups shall tell 
" How much He hath forgiven, who doeth all things well !" 

A FEW ENCouBAonro Words to thb Teaoher. 

And now a word of encouragement to the teacher : who is it for 
whom wo work ? None less than the Great Master himself ! — 
who deigns to honor us with his gracious commands, and encourages 
us with his never failing promises. And how lovingly has he united 
theih both, — the command and the promise ! ^* Go, He says, work 
** to-^ay in my vineyard, and whatsoever is right I wiU give unto 
thee." And has he not given us his own example ? He ever did 
** the work of Him tlxat sent him," and ** went about" every day 
** doing good." With what little service too will he be satisfied! — 
far less than any earnest Christian would himself be satisfied with. 
And yet He says : " whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
** little omsy a cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward." Again 
condescendingly speaking of servibe to the sick, hungry and stran- 
gers as service to himself. He says : * * inasmuch as ye have done it 
*^ unto one of th^ least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 



me. 



How confidingly, therefore, can we as teachers receive and obey 
without hesitation or question, the inspired command which 
the wise King Solomon thus speaks to us : — **Ca8t thy bread 
** upon the waters : for thou shalt find it after many days " and **In 
** the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
** hand, for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, this or that, or 
** whether they both shall be alike good." Therefore, we would 
say— 

" Sow ye beside all waters, 

Where the dew of heaven may fall ; 
•* Ye shall reap if ye be not weary. 
For the Spirit breathes on all ; 
** Sow — though the thorns may woimd thee ; 

—One wore the thorns for thee ! 
"And though the cold world scorn thee — 

Patient and hopeful be : 
" Sow ye beside all waters, 

With a blessing and a prayer : 
'* Name Him whose hand upholds thee 
And sow thou everywhere ! 
♦ ♦♦♦♦« 

** Watch not the clouds above thee, 

Let the whirlwind round thee sweep ; 
" God may th« teed time give Vux, 

But another hand may reap ; 
" Have faith — though ne'er beholding 

The seed burst from its tomb, — 
" Thou knowest not which may prosper. 

Or whether all shall bloom : 
'* Boom on the narrowest ridges, 

The ripening grain will find— 
" That the Lord of the harvest, coming 

In the harvest, sheaves may bind T' 



I. MixtvXm in uxwu (&mxkixit%. 

1. WHAT GERMAN SCHOOLS ARE. 

Germany has the most perfect school system in the world. For 
more than three hundred years the foundations of this system have 
been established, and the beautiful structure has been rising, until 
now, not a German child, living in his native country, is unable to 
obtain the means of a good mental culture. 

There is such a relation established between the school authori- 
ties of a parish and the national minister of public instruction, 
extending through all the grades of authority, that the lowest pri- 



m/u:y schools are under the complete control of the highest school 
authority. By such a complete organization the government can 
apply most thoroughly all its school laws. 

In this country we are entirely wanting in that organization by 
which either State or national laws can be applied, so as to cfiTect the 
character of our public secondary schools ; and our private schools 
arc under no supervision whatever. They may be taught by those 
who have neither talent nor acquisition necessary for successful 
teaching, and they may be managed so as to send into society the 
most superficial men and women, and we have no help for the mis- 
chief. 

All Prussian children are treated by the government as though 
they belonged to Prussia, and would in the future become Pnissian 
citizens. The Prussian government takes it for granted that it has 
the right, yea, more, that it is a public duty, to establish schools in 
which every child maj^ receive such a culture as will fit him to be a 
good Prussian citizen. The government also claims the right to 
exercise , the same control over the private, aa over the public 
schools. 

Before one can open a private school he must pass a pnblic exa- 
mination, and be found competent to teach, not a particular grade 
of schools, but to Uciclh school. In addition to this examination, lie 
must present his course of study, and his daily order of studies, to 
the proper authority for approval before he can commence hia work. 
After this has been done, he must take a solemn oath, by which he 
pledges himself to teach so as to secure the best results within his 
power to attain. Then, during his term's work, his school is sub- 
jected to the same kind of supervision as is applied to the public 
school. At the close of each term, the inspector and the parents of 
the children are expected to be present to judge of the fidelity of 
the teacher. 

The law in regard to attendance is enforced by the school com- 
mittee of the parish, who are required to keep an accurate acooiuit 
of attendance, and to make report of all failures, and to apply 
penalties. 

Prussia is well provided with Normal schools in which teachers 
may receive a thorough preparation for their work ; and in no other 
country is there so much professional enthusiasm. Teachers during 
the time of preparation are exempted from military service, and 
after graduation, preference is given to them over teachers who have 
had no special training. All incompetent teachers are to be promptly 
removed from their schools, and all old teachers who have spent the 
best of their strength in the service of their country, are to be sup- 
poii;ed in their old age at their country's expense. 

All school authorities, including tlie teachers themselves, being a 
branch of the general government, are much respected, and are able 
to exert a commanding influence. The German teachers study most 
carefully the philosophy of their work. Having received an impulse 
from the great Pestalozzi, they have adapted their courses of study, 
and their methods of teaching to the wants of the hiunan mind. 
They make human culture tne end of study and teaching. Two 
ideas guide them in making out their course of study. One has 
reference to the selection of topics, the other to the arrangement of 
these topics. Such a selection of topics is made as will lead the 
mind of* the student to all kinds of activity in studying them. These 
topics are arranged. in the course so as to meet the wants of the 
mind as its powers are developed. The method of teaching em- 
ployed requires the actual presence to the senses of all objects, and 
to the intellect of all subjects of study. 

While in Dresden, I saw a lesson in language given in one of the 
private schools, to a class of little girls. The tether was a strong 
man, and a distinguished graduate of a German University. He 
presented to Jiis young pupils a bird's nest, and a branch upon 
which the nest was bmlt. He led the pupils to know of the nest 
through their own senses. Then he taught the *' nest ;" then he 
taught the form of the nest, of what it was composed, giving names 
as he taught. Then, in like manner, he presented the branch, the 
twigs, the bark, and the wood of the branches, the leaves, and the 
parts of a leaf. Then putting these objects aside, he drew upon 
the blackboard a beautiful picture of all that h^ad presented, 
requiring his pupils to give the names of things, as he represented 
them in his picture. After ideas had been thus excited, and their 
oral names had been learned, the written form of the names were 
taught. During this exercise, the pupils were so much excited that 
they could with difliculty contain themselves. 

In another school, I observe the teaching in botany. The class 
was composed of boys of twelve years of age. The teacher had 
gathered, in his morning's walk, the plants he desired his pupils to 
study, giving to each boy a plant belonging to the class of plants he 
desired that day to teach. Taking one of the plants in his own handf 
he led the boys, each one for himself, to observe until he found the 
marks to be used in classification. The teacher then simply gave a 
name to the class which the boys had themselves discovered. 
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Under sach teaching, the boys studied with their whole strength, 
for more than an hour, with unabated interest. 

The beat German teachers do not use text-books in the school- 
room. They haye the objecta of study before them, and in the pre- 
tence of their classes. The intuitive ideas to be used as the basis 
of mental activity and knowledge, ore in the minds of the pupils, 
the language and the science are in their own well-trained intellects, 
and it only remains for the teachers to direct the mind in the study 
of the things, and give to the acquired knowledge a language, 
and the youjog pupils will be led to know facts, and general princi- 
ples, and science, by their own individual activity. Books are to 
be used, after a time, for reference. 

There are no mixed schools in Germany. The boys and girls are 
not permitted, as in this country, to work out together, in Uie same 
disses, the problems of science, so that they maybe trained to work 
out together in after years, successfully, the great problem of life. 

The primary schoolB are generally taught by the most learned and 
■killed male teachers, who give the elementary instruction with all 
the enthusiasm that this important instruction is adapted to excite. 
Such instruction in Germany is never intrusted to unskilled hands ; 
nor do the authorities allow a frequent change of teachers in the 
primary schools. In Bavaria, the teachers continue to teach the 
nme class from the time it enters the school until the day of its 
gntdiuktion. The organization of the schools, and the modes of teach- 
ing, make the German schools a happy place both for teachers and 
pupils. The teachers are most thorough in their work, and the 
pupils are trained to think until the truth connected with the sub- 
jects of study is discovered. In this way the Gemuin student is 
trained to thoroughness and to patience, two things not always 
found among the acquisitions of American scholars. 

The Prussian system of education has made every man able to 
think for himaelf, for he has received at least all the culture a Prus- 
sian common school can give to him. He is a patriot, for he has 
been taught from early years to sing patriotic sonffs, and to love his 
native coimtry. He is a successful soldier, for he has received in 
tiie schools a thorough and general discipline. The Prussian army 
is an army • of well-educated men. Scarcely one in a hundred 
thousand can be found unable to read and write. They gained an 
easy rictory over the Austrians, because they opposed generally 
intelligence, to physical force. — J. W. Dickinson, in Congregationa- 



2. EDUCATION IN A MILE SQUARE OF LONDON. 

A square mile in the east end of London, including the worst 
parts of Bethnal Green and the adjoining neighborhoods, has been 
carefully explored, with a view to ascertain what is done therein 
for the education of children. The number of these between the 
ages of three and twelve is 30,000, of whom about 11,000 get some 
md of education. In lin article on the subject, the Times points 
oat that to provide proper school accommodation would cost 
£60,000, and require a rate of SJd. in the pound for sixty years ; 
to which must be added the annual cost of instruction, or £1 5,000. 
How could such poor neighborhoods pay a rate sufficiently high to 
meet this outlay? A grave question; but here is the answer. In 
that square mile the sum sjient on an average every year in the 
beer-ahoops and public houses amounts to £450,000 ! If the people 
would save but one penny out of eight they now spend in drink, 
thejr could raise among themselves the money required for school- 
buildings ; and one penny in every twenty-eight would pay for the 
ichooling. No appeals to government or to charity would then be 
neceasaiy. Could a more striking illustration be presented of the 
power of pence ? 

3. NATIONAL STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 

The Bureau of Education, through Commissioner John Eaton, Jr. , 
lias just published a '^ Circular of Information" of seventy pa^es, 
oontaimng the most important statistics of Education in the United 
States, and the names and post-offices of all the executive school 
officers in the United States. It was called forth by the great de- 
mand for educational statistics which has grown up with the growth 
of the school system of the several States. Some of the facts pre- 
■ented are not particularly complimentary to our vaunted pre-emi- 
nence in wide-spread diffusion of popular education. For instance, 
the majority in the last general election was 309,723 ; had less than 
one-fifth of the illiterate voters combined, they could have deter- 
nnned the election. The non-reading and writing voters outnum- 
bered the majorities- in seventeen States. The financial value to 
oar country of a high standard of education is illustratd^ by 
Btatistics of its relation to the Post Office Department. Taking the 
■tandard of New England as a bams, the same use of post-office 
^MihtiM throu|phout the OPuntry would not only make up the five 



millions of annual deficit, but would create a surplus of seven 
millions of income, which would allow of a reduction of one-third 
in the letter postage. On this point Commissioner Eaton says : 

'' The Government is, in a sense, taxing the literate or reading 
population of the entire countiy to furnish postal facilities to those 
who are illiterate or cannot read and write. Indeed, the tax falls 
doubly on New England and middle States, comparing by sections. 
The first pay more postage than the average cost per capita, and 
they secondly pay by tax the largest share of the 95,000,000 of 
deficit. If the entire population in all sections yielded the same 
postal income — that is, 87*7 cents per capita, as the population of 
New England — ^the Post Office Department would have no deficit, 
but be self-supporting, and yield a surplus of $7,816,596(26,257,000 
— $18,440,404), or enable us to run the Post Office Department 
with present expense and reduce postage one-third. The total 
($18,440,404.90; of the expenses column (Auditor's Post Office 
Report), divided by the total population in 1860 (11,149,803), gives 
58*6 cents — say, for convenience sake, 59 cents — as the average per 
capita which it costs to run the Post Office Department. But Uiere 
is in the New England States an excess over the average per capita, 
in the middle States a per capita excess of 19 cents, and in the 
North- Western States a per capita excess of 9*4 cents, while the 
Coast Planting States fall 36 '6 cents below the average per capita 
cost, and the Central Slave States fall 35 '9 cents below the average 
per capita cost, and Texas falls to 40*9 cents below. 

'' The statistics of illiteracy in the Southern States are a sufficient 
commentary on the depressing influence which slavery has exerted 
on popular education. Of adults not able to read and write, 
Alabama has 228,152 ; r'lorida, 32,795 ; Georgia, 240,193 ; Ken- 
tucky, 161,370; Louisiana, 195,991 ; Mississippi, 219,487 ; Missouri, 
104,911 ; North Carolina, 210,397 ; South Carolina, 193,561 ; Ten- 
nessee, 183,805 ; and Virginia, 303,015 ; while in the whole country 
there are 2,952,239 adults who can neither read nor write A 
large proportion of these are coloured people who have been in a 
state of slaverv. The greatest percentage of illiterate persons is in 
Mississippi, wnere it is 60 '85. The percentage of illiteracy is the 
smallest in New Hampshire, where in every 100 there are only 2*26 
persons who are unable to read and write. The next best educated 
States come in the following order : Maine, Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Vermont, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
E!ansas, Rhode Island, Iowa, and Massachusetts. 

The per capita of Internal Revenue paid is — ^in the Middle States, 
$4*62 ; North- Western States, $4*30 ; Central Slave States, $2*81 ; 
Coast Phmting States, $9 08.*' 

There is a table showing the percentage of the Prussian conscript 
who can neither read nor write as compared with the fVench. in 
the former it is 3*81, while among the latter it is 30*6, showing that 
in Prussia education is very general. More attention has of late 
years been given to collecting information in regard to education ; 
and it is gradually being oliusified and arranged so as to be useful. 
The statisUcs now in process of collection are upon the comparative 
method by which they are rendered in the highest degree useful. 
The Bureau of Education, with its power of international commu- 
nication with other countries in relation to their educational facili- 
ties, will doubtless be able to collect a vast amount of information 
not usually within the reach of statisticians : and, with this as a 
basis, we ought to see a material acceleration of our educational 
progress at no distant period. One drawback to sound advance- 
ment in this direction is the idea so firmly fixed in the popular 
mind that the United States are immeasurably ahead of all other 
nationalities in the diffusion of popular education. Comparative 
statistics will show approximatively, if not exactly, the true status 
of our schools, and the condition of our adult population education- 
ally. Illinois, for instance; contains neftrly 60,000 adults who can 
neither read nor write ; while Massachusetts contains nearly 47,000 
of the same class ; and other States, with high pretensions in edu- 
cational matters, are in no better condition. If all the illiterate 
adults in the United States were collected into one locality of the 
country, they would make a State larger in population than Penn- 
sylvania, plentifully supplied with the schools, academies, colleges, 
and universities that we have not yet built, and with the public 
libraries that have not yet been founded. — National Era. 



4. QUEBEC EDUCATIONAL REPORT. 

There seems to have been a commendable amount of progress 
during the time embraced in the report, though a great deal still 
remains to be accomplished. The increase for the year 1868 haa 
been as follows : — 

Institutions 201 additional. 

Pupils 4,798 « 

Oontribntions $$4,S2i << 
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In 1853 and 1868 these three items stood as follows : — 

1863. 1868. 

Institutions 2,362 3,913 

Scholars 108,284 212,838 

Contributions $166,848 $792,819 

Showing that while the schools have not doubled in number, the 
scholars have done so very nearly, and the contributions have 
increased nearly five-fold. 

The number of Protestant Dissentient schools was 143, with 
4,893 pupils. A considerable portion of the report is taken up 
with answers by different parties on the best methods of teaching 
agriculture in Normal schools. 

Some of the statistics give c\irious glimpses of the tendencies of 
the time, and the progress of the two languages spoken in the Pro- 
vince. For instance, in a tabular view of the studies pursued in 
the superior institutions, we have 12,819 French pupils studying 
English, and 3,660 English studying French. While only 7,376 
are studying French composition out of 48,760, there are 5,177 
trying to compose in English ; and while 2,262 are studying the 
history of France, 2,134 are studying that of England, and 8,666 
that of Canada. The number of Catholic pupils in these institu- 
tions is 41,436 ; that of Protestants 7,270, or a little more than 
one-sixth. In the Common schools 23,896 are studying English 
Grammar, and 55,041 French. Only 49 male teachers receive up- 
wards of $400 salary, while 34 receive less than $100. Of female 
teachers 1,708 receive less thon $100, only 2 receive $400 or up- 
wards, and the lowest salary any lady teacher gets is $25. 

Matters are improving educationally in the l*rovinoe of Quebec, 
though not at a very rapid rate. A large number of children must 
be growing up in ignorance, we fear, but we are happy to record 
that progress is being made. — Globe. 



6. ASTRONOMY IN TORONTO. 

It must be admitted that astronomical science has not received 
much attention as yet in Canada. Perhaps it may be urged that we 
have not as yet got so far advanced as a nation to afford such luxur- 
ies. A quick, and, if possible, a large return for any outlay of time 
or money, is what is especially sought for, and this, it may be 
thought, is not likely to be found in astronomy, and some of the 
kindred sciences. If, however, we have not got the length of our 
neighbours over tlie way, in this respect, and still less of others in 
Europe, it is to be hoped that we soon shall. In the manufacture 
of astronomical instruments, and their practical application, the 
United States are emidating and bidding fair to outstrip older coun- 
tries, as is exemplified in the fact that one of tlie largest refracting 
telescopes in the world belongs to Chicago University, and is now 
employed for a work of surpassing magnitude. Australia has also, 
of late, taken an active part in astronomical science ; and though 
the great Melbourne telescope has as yet so far failed to accomplish 
what was expected from it, yet its very construction, and the regret 
expressed at its seeming failure, are encoun^ng. 

It is a noteworthy fact that many of the more celebrated teles- 
copes have been made by the owners themselves, as for instance 
those of the two Herschels, Lord Rosse, Lassel, Nasmyth, &o. ; and 
in various countries at the present time, a large number of persons, 
some of laz^e means, and others in the humbler spheres of life, are 
devoting a laige amount of both time and money to the advance- 
ment of astronomical science ; and though, as we have said, Canada 
has in this matter as yet done little, it cannot be said that she has 
done nothing. A few years ago astronomical telescopes were rarely 
to be seen among us. Now both refractors and reflectors are in 
constant use. Two of the reflector class, we are glad to state, have 
been made in Toronto, by Mr. Mungo Tumbull, dining his spare 
hours after his daily toil as a cabinet-maker. One of them is a me- 
tallic speculum, of the Heraohelian kind, and of 7 inches aperture ; 
the other is a Newtonian reflector, of nearly 12 inches aperture, 
with silvered glass specuU. This latter instrument was shown at 
our late Provincial Exhibition, but could not be tested or judged of 
under the circumstances. Such tests, however, have since been ap- 
plied as proves that it is an exceedingly powerful instrument. Prac- 
tical observers know that there are certain objects which afford good 
tests of the optical qualities of an instrument, such as the small 
blue attendant of Vega ; the debilissima of Sir John Herschel in 
the constellation Lyra ; the components of Gamma Andromedce ; 
the four stars foxming the trapezium in the nebula of Orion, the 
Moon, Jupiter, &c. A few gentiemen, familiar with these objects, 
last week tested Mr. Tumbull's reflector, and the results were of the 
most satisfactory character. The different colours on the belts of 
Jupiter were seen distinctly ; as were also the four stars of the tra- 
pezium, and all the others we have mentioned. The construction 
of such an instrument refleots the very highest credit upon Mr. 



Tumbull's ingenuity and perseverance. It contains all the latest 
improvements, and from the particular way in which they are sil- 
vered, its mirrors are found to give about one-third more light than 
the old kind. We have no doubt that Mr. Tumbull would be very 
happy to see any who take a lively interest in his favourite science ; 
and would be happy to allow experts to test his instrument in any 
reasonable manner. It might contribute a good deal to innocent 
amusement, as well as to the encouragement of a taste for astrono- 
mical science, were such an instrument open to the use of the pub- 
lic at a moderate char;^e. Many would be only too happy to nave 
a peep at the moon, planets ana fixed stars, through a really good 
instrument, if it could be had at a reasonable price. — Globe, 

II. ^ntmm. wltft tlie ''^mvml oi Mwniim:' 

1. PRIZES TO TEACHERS IN THE COUNTY OF LANARK. 

We heartily recommend the following interesting and suggestive 
letter to our readers — especially to members of County Boards of 
Public Instmction. The example of the Perth and other Boards 
mentioned, is worthy of all praise. 

We have long wished some of our correspondents to give us the 
results of their practical experience in this Department of school 
work. This letter not only furnishes us with the desired informa- 
tion, but is rich in valuable suggestions as to what has and can be 
done to stimulate teachers, and to raise high the standard of their 
qualifications. 

We trust that the conmiendable example of the County Council, 
will be followed elsewhere. It will be money well and worthily 
expended ; and will tend greatiy to encourage teachers to fit them- 
selves for the highest place in their profession. 

Tlie details relating to the mode of examination of teachers and 
its results, will bo foimd to be most interesting and valuable. — 
\iEdiior Joxirtval of EducatUyn.] 

To {he Editor of ihe Jo\m\al of Education, Toronto : — 

Sib, — ^It will bo, no doubt, gratifying to many of yo\ur readers 
who take a lively interest in the advancement of education to loam 
that the Boards of Public Instmction of tho County of Lanark will 
give prizes to candidates for teacher's certificates of first and second 
class, at tho next examination of teachers on the 13th December 
next. There are four Boards in the County of Lanark. One of 
these, viz., the Board of Perth Circuit, at its last meeting, in May 
last, passed a resolution that, — ^with tho view of encouraging 
the practice of writing compositions, it was advisable to give x>rizes 
at the next examination of teachers to the writers of the three best 
compositions.^ It was also deemed advisable to give prizes for 
general proficiency to three candidates of each sex who shall have 
' obtained the highest merit nimiber of marks in the first and second 
class. The Perth Board invited the co-operation of the other 
Boards to petition conjointly, the County Council at its June ses- 
sion for money to purchase books to be given in prizes. The Coun- 
cil granted the sum of one hundred and forty-five dollars ($145.00^, 
which was distributed among the several Boards proportionately to 
the number of candidates who generally come oefore each board 
for examination, as follows, to the Perth Board $50.00 ; to Carle- 
ton Place Board, 140.00 ; to Smith Falls Board, $36.00, and to 
Packenham Board, $20.00. The Council expressed a wish that the 
Boards would adopt an uniform system of examination. 

SIMULTANEOUS AND UNIFOKM SYSTEM OF EXAMINATION. 

To comply with the desire of the Council, delegates from the 
several Boards of the county met at Smith Falls on the 13th of 
July last, and resolved that the examination of teachers should be 
held by all the Boards on the same day ; that all the questions for 
the examinations should be the same. And with the view of de- 
termining in a more precise and uniform manner the standing of 
each candidate in the subjects examined, they (the delegates) 
adopted the system of marks in use by the Board of Perth. They 
framed mles for the distribution of prizes. They made a list of 
subjects for composition, so that candidates might study them, and 
be prepared to write on any one of the subjects of this list, whick 
may be chosen by ballot at the next examination. 

The programme for the examination of teachers requires candi- 
dates to bo able " to write grammatically with correct spellii^ and 
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" punctuatioii, the aubstance of any pauages which may be read^ 
" or any topics which may be suggested.'^ , 

The mombers of the Perth Board found but few candidates who 
could express their ideas in writing. Many candidates complained 
that they were called upon to write on subjects which they never 
had studied, nor on which they had bestowed a thought. To en- 
courage candidates to practice the writing of compositions, and to 
obfiate the complaihta mentioned abbve, it occurred to the Board 
that it would be better to give to candidates a list of subjects to 
study — and on the day of examination to choose by ballot one of 
the subiects of this list for composition. It was expected that many 
if not all of the candidates would study these subjects, and would be 
prepared to write on any one that will be chosen at the examination. 
I am credibly informed that many intendins candidatea are study- 
ing the subjects for composition, and are writing essays, so as to be 
prepared to write at the next examination. The hope of gaining a 
prize will no doubt stimulate many to study earnestly. The repu- 
tation of having gained a prize wOl secure for the fortunate candi- 
datea the best situations as teachers. 

HIGHLY COMXEKDABLE ACTION OF THE LA^"ABK COUNTT COUNCIL. 

TVben we consider the importance of having good teachers, and 
when we consider how useful it is, and what an accomplishment it 
is for a person to express grammatically his or her ideas in writing 
we cannot but highly appreciate the action of the boards of the 
county of Lanark, their efforts speak well ^or their zeal for the 
advancement of education. And the readiness of the County Coun- 
cil of Lanark in granting money for prizes is certainly deserving of 
all praise, and well worthy of uuitation. 

The council ^ve the grant as an experiment. It is to be hoped 
that the expenment will realize the expectations formed, and will 
justify the present grant so that the council may be induced to 
continue to make similar grants in future. I believe this is the 
first instance of a grant being made by a county council to give 
prizes to teachers and I tliink it worthy of honorfable mention in 
the Jotmud of Education. The action of the council has met with 
the approval of all the friends of education. When it became 
known that prizes were to be given to teachers, for composition and 
general proficiency, all with whom I had conversation on this topic 
said it was a move and a step in the right direction. 

OOKDinONS ON WHICH THE PRIZES WILL BE OIYBN TO TEACHEBS. 

Prizes for general proficiency will be given according to the fol- 
lowing standard : — 

To obtain first class A prize, a candidate must have at least above 
the total minimum of marks according to the accompanying schedule 
-—one-half of the difference of the total of the maximuu^ and the 
minimum. 

First class B must have above the total of minimum, at least one- 
quarter of the difference between the maximum and minimum. 

First class C must have at least the minimum. 

Prizes will be i^iven in the second class to the three highest above 
total of minimums. 

The following standards for composition and reading have been 
adopted for the use of examiners. 

STANDARD FOR COMPOSITION. 

Knowledge of subject 40 marks. 

Grammatical construction and arrangement of sentences. 35 
Punctuation and neatness 25 



100 
For eveiy word misapelt five marks are to bo deducted. The 
maximum, 100; minimum, 70. 

STANDARD FOR READING. 

Pronunciation 25 marks. 

Accentuation 25 

Punctuation 25 

Modulation of voice 25 

Total 100 maximum. 

Minimum, 70. One mark to be charged for each fault. 

The total maximum of marks attainable according to the schedule 
is 1,990. The total of minimum necessary to obtain first class, 
1,345. To obtain prizes according to the above standard, candidates 
must have at least the following number of marks : — 

For MaU$. — ^Maximum, 1990 ; minimum, 1345 ; difference. 645. 
To obtain lat ckas A prize, 4 diff. 322^ + min. 1,345=1667. 
To obtain lat class B prize, | diff. 161 + min. 1,345 » 1506. 
To obtain 1st class C prize, '^ min. 1345. 



ForFtmales, — ^Maximum, 1690 ; minimum, 1135; difference, 655. 
Ist class A, i diff. 277i + min. 1135=1412. 
1st class B, I diff. 188 -f min. 1135=1323. 
let class C, ** ^^- /' 1^35. 

As female candidates are not examined in algebra, euclid and 
mensuration the maximum and minimum for males and females 
differ as above. 
First class certificates arc given according to the above standard. 
1st class A, until annulled. 
1st class B, for 3 years. 
1st class C. for I year. 

According to present regulations second class certificates are 
given to all who have marks above the total of minimum, for one 
year. 

N. R— A gp«c{al prize for composition will bo given to the most sueocssful among 
Nonual SchetiJ teatihen, and otben. See printed notice. 

PRECACTI0K8 IN THE MODE OF EXAMINATION. 

The examinations are held in the town hall. Each candidate has 
a small desk for himself or herself. The desks are six feet apart, 
and were made expressly by direction of the Board for the examin- 
ations. There is no whispering, nor any opportunity for cop3ring. 
The examinations last three days. All the candidates, whether for 
first or second class certificates, are first examined in ih^rd class 
subjects ; if found competent, and they desire it, they are exam- 
ined in second class subjects, and then in firti class subjects. 
Tlie Board was induced to compel all candidates to be examined 
in third class subjects, because many applied for first class certifi- 
cates who were barely able to obtain a third class certificate. 

EXPLANATION OF THE SYSTEM OF MARKjS ADOPTED BT THE BOARD. 

A brief description of the system of marks in use by the Board 
of Perth, and lately adopted by all the boards of the county of 
Jjanark, may prove mteresting. 

The standing of candidates is determined by this system, which 
consists in giving a certain number of marks or points for each sub- 
ject. A maximum number of marks is fixed for each subject which 
is given to the candidates who answer well all the questions on the 
subject of examination, and a minimum number is fixed indicating 
the answers to be good. A person who does not make the minimum 
number of marks is considered deficient in the subject examined. 
The examiner, for instance in giving, say ten questions in arithme- 
tic, will give a hundred marks to the candidate, who shall have 
answered all the questions correctly. The examiner may at his 
discretion give more marks to one question than to another, accord- 
ing as one is more difficult than another, but the total number 
must not exceed the standard fixed by the board. The accompany- 
ing schedule contains the list of subjects of examination as prescrib- 
ed by the programme for examination of teachers, and also the 
maximum and minimum number of marks allotted to each subject 
by the board. It also contains, by .way cf illustration, the marks 
made by some candidates at the last examination in Perth. 

It may be asked why a low maximum is given to history, physi- 
ology, etc. I reply : the knowledge of these subjects chiefly de- 
pends on a mere effort of memory, and they are more easily learned 
than arithmetic, grammar, reading, etc. If a high maximum 
were given for the subjects I have named some with good memories 
might get higher certificates than their other attainments as teach- 
ers would warrant. To excel in grammar, arithmetic, reading, etc., 
is considered so highly important for teachers that, thereforci a 
high maximum is given for proficiency in them. 

The great benefit in the system of marks is this, it determines 
with greater accuracy and precision the standing of candidates than 
by any other system. Before the adoption of the system in Oct. , 
1868, examiners decided on the merits of candidates pretty much 
in this fashion. A. , was very good in grammar, middling in arith- 
metic, pretty fair in reading, tolerable in geography, &c., Ac. 
These expressions were rather vague and indefinite. They had no 
sharp lines of demarcation, they were susceptible of contraction and 
expansion, and -like a piece of India rubber they could be stretched 
out or contracted according to circumstances. Since the system 
has been adopted b^ the Board of Perth; the line of demarcation 
between each class is shanily defined. If a candidate has but one 
mark below minimum of first class he is put into the second. When 
it came first into operation, several who had first and second class 
certificates under the former system were, much to their surprise 
and disappointment, put into the second and third class. 

During the examination the secretary of tlie board keeps the 
schedule before him, and each examiner reports to him the number 
of marks each candidate makes in the subjects examined. The 
schedule is filed in a book and kept for future reference. 

I do not pretend to say that this system is better than all others 
now in use by the boards of Ontario. To maintain the affirmatiy^ 
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it would be neceasaiy to compare this with the others. What I 
can say of it is that it was readily adopted by the other boards of 
the county. It has and does answer a purpose, a good purpose. 
It has raised the character of the Perth Board, which now has 
the reputation of being strict. Candidates and others bear 
testimony to this fact. It leaves little or no room to pa^ality 
on the part of examiners. It has removed from the minds 
of candidates suspicions of favouritism. Examiners can easily 
|)oint out to candidates mistakes, and shew them the reasons 
why they did not obtain a higher number of marks. Candidates 
exhibit a keen desire to know the number of points they make. 
The successful ones go home rejoicing, and with just pride shew the 
large niunber of marks obtained. 

A Local Sufebintskdent. 



2. RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 

OF THE PRIZES IK THE COUNTY OF LANARK. 

1. No Candidate for Teachers' Certificates shall be permitted to 
compete [except for Prizes in Composition,] who holds a Normal 
School Certificate or a certificate from any County Board marked 
** A First Class with Honours." 

2. No Candidate shall be permitted to compete for any Prize who 
has been, or is at present, a Grrammar School Teacher or an assistant 
Teacher in any Grammar School. 

3. No Candidate shall be permitted to compete who is not engag- 
ed in teaching a Common School in the County of Lanark, or is 
not prepared to declare himself or herself ready to do so upon the 
first favourable opportunity. 

4. Candidates must be, if Males, at least seventeen ; and if Fem- 
ales, at least fifteen years of age. 

5. Any Candidate, discovered, during the examination, in the 
act of communicating in any way with any person, except the ex- 
aminers, or who shall have in his or her possession, during the 
examination, any book or books, shall be immediately disqualified 
from obtaining any prize. 

6. Any Candidate found guilty of any fraudulent act in reference 
to tiie examination shall incur the risk of pubUc exposure, and the 
forfeiting of any Certificate he or she may hold or obtain. 

7. Candidates who shall obtain prizes in any one year, shall not 
be admitted to compete for the same prizes in any subsequent year. 

8. If called upon, the suooessful Candidates shall sign the follow- 
ing declaration : 

^ . . . . 

a successful Candidate for prizes offered by the Municipal Council 
of the County of Lanark, do declare that I have conformed in every 
particular to the rules and regulations prescribed by the examiners. 

9. The foregoing rules and regulations shall be read to the Can- 
didates previous to the examination. 

Should other rules be adopted they will be made known previous 
to the examination. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS FOR COBtPOSITION. 

1. What is Education — Moral, Physical and Intellectual? and 
what are its benefits and importance ? 

2. Write a letter to the Trustees, describing the mode of discip- 
line and school organization which you intend to adopt. 

3. Punctuality. 

4. Give a description of the great Rivers of Canada. 

5. Sketch the life of Jacques Cartier. 

6. The influence ot Printing on Civilization. 

7. Life of Chnstopher Columbus. 

8. Agriculture. 

9. Write a letter to the Trustees containing the following appli- 
cations : 

a. For Repairs of School House. 
h. For supply of Library Books and Apparatus, 
c. For a supply of Reward Books — giving reasons and 
particulars in detail. . 

10. The importance of forming Good Habits. 

11. Life of Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. 

12. The Influence of Example. 

N. B. A Special Prize will be given to Normal School Teachers, 
or to Teachers who hold a certificate from any County Board mark- 
ed '* A" first class, as these, by Rule No. 1, are allowed to compete 
in Composition. 

SPECIHSNS OF QtTBSTIONS USED AT THE LANARK 00. EXAMINATIONS. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, ETC. 
ClaS8 L 

Time 45 Minutes, 
Mar)c8. 
(10) 1. How wovld you define physiisal educatioR t 



2. In arranging a system ot teaching, what points should 

be especially attended to ? 

3. Should the school-room be used as a place of confinement 

or * ' keeping in," as a punishment 1 State the principle 
involved. 

4. May a person be highly instructed and badly educated 7 

Establish your position by proof and example. 
6. What is the best method of preserving the attention of 

a class ? 
6. What do we learn from observing nature leffarding the 

best mode of imparting knowledge to chilcuren f 
Maximum. 
Minimum. 



(10) 
(10) 

(16) 
(10) 
(16) 

The marks for each question will be given with the questioni for 
the next examination. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Class L 
Time 46 Minutes, 

1. What would be the proceeds of a note for $1,000 due in 
90 day£, if discounted in Bank, at 6 per cent, interest? 

2. A commission merchant is to sell 1 2,000 lbs. of cotton, 
and invest the proceeds in sugar, retaining 1| per cent, 
on the sale, and the same on the purchase — cotton 
selling at 7 cents and sugar at 5 cents per fb. — what 
quantity of sugar can the merchant buy ? 

3. A, B, and C, form a partnership for twelve months. A 
and B at once advanced $2,500 each as their part of 
the*oapital. At the end of three months C advances 
$3,000, and B withdraws $1,000. The profits are 
$1,500 ; what is the share of each ? 

4. How many oimces of gold, 23 carats fine, and how many 
20 carats fine, must be compounded with 8 oz. which 
is 18 carats fine, that the compound may be 22 carats 
fine? 

5. Three pipes of equal size will fill a cistern in 13hr8. 40m. 
In how many hours would 5 such pipes fill a dstem, 
whose capaci^ is 2} times that of the first one ? 

Maximum. (70) Jmnimum. 



Marks. 
(10) 

(16) 



(25) 



(26) 



(26) 

am 

(100) 



3. STUDY OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 



To the Editor of the Journal: 

Sir, — I noticed an article that appeared in your last month's 
Joumalj in which the writer strenuously advocated the importsnce 
of mental arithmetic being made a separate branch of study, and 
claimed that its practical utility should place it on a level with the 
most important subject that is taught in our schools. I fully agree 
with him in saying that the innovation which he urges, if judi- 
ciously taught, would be productive of the most beneficial results. 
But after a careful perusal of the ardcle, I was equally impressed 
with the necessity of paying especial attention to those subjects 
that have an immediate bearing on composition. I might particu- 
larize English Grammar. Judging from the tone of the letter, I 
should suppose that the writer is a very quick and accurate calcu- 
lator, but his application of syntactical rules and the loose style of 
his writing, detract very much from his merits as a model teacher, 
which I presiime he professes to be. 

It is not my intention to intimate that a teacher should be an 
elegant writer, but he should certainly possess sufficient common 
sense not to allow such a hasty attempt escape his hands. I can- 
not suppose that the errors originated from anything but the most 
abject carelessness, as they are of a kind that can be easily de- 
tected, and any ordins^ mth-class scholar can make the necessary 
emendations. But this carelessness that is so glaringly exhibited 
is, in my opinion, a fault more to be censured than ignorance. The 
latter we can endure if there is a hope of improvement, but for the 
former there is no extenuation whatever. Carelessness in a man 
is a fault that should receive our unqualified condemnation, as it 
makes him an object in whom we can repose no trust, and in a 
child it is a fault that should be speedily eradicated, without hesi- 
tating at the means employed in its accomplishment; but unless the 
teacher is a perfect example of its correlative, the reformation of 
the pupil will be exceedingly slow. 

When we receive a favor from an individual, we should estimate 
its value as much from considering its importance to the giver as 
its own intrinsic worth, but if it lb delivered with the same spirit 
that the Jersey men present their gifts — ''You mav have it; I 
don't want it" — we do not, somehow or other, feel like admitting 
tiie favor in any very obsequious terms. And this is precisely •ur 
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feeling with regard to the letter. It has certainly, not overstrained 
the mental powers of the writer with any unnecessary exertion, and 
this consideration is sufficient to assure us that a very slight ac- 
knowledgment should amply recompense him for his pains. 

If the production had issued from the pen of some unpretending 
person, the grammatical errors might be overlooked, but for a 
teacher to be so assuming in counselling others and yet so defective 
in his mode of expressing it, savors too much of gross ignorance to 
be passed over in silence. 

S J 

Borelia, Nov. 11, 1870. 

4. THE DIFFERENCE BETWBJIN MECHANICAL AND 

IKTELLECTUAL TSACHINO. 

To ike Editor of th^ Journal of EdncatUm. 

Teaching, in many respects, is an art. True, there are some nat- 
urally gifted for teaching and will teach with comparative case, 
idiile there are others again who become successful teachers only 
after long experience and careful study. 

There is too much mechanical teaching in many schools, and too 
little of the intellectual. The teacher opens the school at the usual 
hour in the morning, hears his classes repeat their lessons, but for- 
geia or neglects to instruct them in the particular subject. He 
cares only to put in the time, and no sooner does 4 o'clock arrive 
than he dismisses the school, and perhaps he is the first out of the 
school-room ; all he cares about is to put in the time and no more ! 
In other words, he is a mere nuichinef a mere school-keex)er, instead 
of school teacher. 

Now, a good, and judicious teacher will not only hear his pupils 
recite their lessons, but will also instruct and forcibly imprint upon 
their minds additional useful information on the subject ; he will 
also encourage his scholars to be inquisitive, to ask any question 
in ihe lesson, they may not thoroughly understand. This is intellec- 
tual teaching. 

The tendency among many teachers is to rely too much upon mere 
book-teaching ; although we always advocate for the best text-books 
on the various subjects taught in our common schools, and for their 
modification when necessary ; still if the teacher puts too much 
reliance upon book-teaching, it will avail very little. He may ap- 
pear to be doinff his work well, and accomplishing a good deal, but 
such teaching naving no good foundation will ere long crumble 
away, and the pupil will know as little about the subject a short 
time after he leaves school, as he did when he began. 

There is also, in many instances too little of the aesthetic culture 
inside and around the school-house. It is a true saying, that *' as 
is the teadier so are his scholars." If the teacher attends to the 
school-room by keeping it tidy, and having attractive mottoes hung 
npon the wall, these will have a judicious effect upon the morale of 

his pupils. 

A. Murray, 

Willowdale, November 16th, 1870. 

5. THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION ; 
ofi^ The Soebncb and A&t of Tbachino. 

BT OEOBOB VICTOR LB VAUZ, F.G.T. 

(ConHfyued from last No,) 

TVTVJi TO BE LED TO DO EVEBTTHINa FOB THBM8ELVBS. 

A good teacher will never decline to lend a helping hand to his 
pupils when such assistance is necessary ; but on the other hand he 
should carefully avoid doing too much for them. Many young and 
inexperienced teachers are induced to do this from feelings of mis- 
taken kindness, or from ignorance of the pupil's capacity. The 
teacher, in communicating information, should be careful not to say 
more than is necessaiy on any subject — for an unnecessary word is 
A word too much. Milk is fit food for babes, and beef for older 
people. The former are fed with the spoon, but who would attempt 
to help the latter in the same way ? What man enjoying the use 
of his lumds would thankfully accept such infantile civilities ? None. 
So is it with the teacher and the taught. There should be no un- 
neoessaiy nursinff, no '* literary dangling " in the public school or 
private study. !^pils should always be taught to exercise their 
own faculties — ^to depend on their own resources ; and as a rule the 
teacher should never do anything for them that they themselves 
could do vfithout his assistance. His great object should be to Uad 
them to do everything for themselves. By undergoing such train- 
ing, tiieir intellect will be expanded, their various faculties 
strengthened and their self-reliance increased ; they will be truly 
educated, and shall grow up to be men and women in the true sense 
of the terms — sturdy trees defying *' the battle and the breeze " of 



beau ideal of his work and a right conception of the best means of 
performing it ; he must likewise convince his pupils that a good 
sound education is the reward of labor, of continuous toil, of unre- 
mitting application, of persevering reflection ; for, as the proverb 
affirms — ** what is worth having can only be had by climbing." 

TOBB A JUDOB OF HUMAK NATURE. 

The teacher, so far as human imperfections wiU permit, should 
be able to build ** a royal road" to the temple of learning. Ho 
should be able, at least, to strew the way with flowers, and, like an 
intelligent guide, be competent to relate the history of every scene 
along the route. His mind should abound with apt illustrations. 
He should be able to awaken the young idea to a full consciousness 
of its wants, capabilities, responsibilities and duties, so that he 
may stir up and incite to activity every worthy feeling of the human 
heart. To do so effectually he must be an excellent judge of human 
nature — have a thorough knowledge of the workings of the human 
heart — and be fully acquainted with thjs writings of the ancient and 
modem philosophers. A good knowledge of biography, useful to 
every citizen, is absolutely necessary in the educator of youth. 

TO BE JUST AND H0KB8T. 

If we remember aright there is but one man mentioned in history 
who, by common consent, received the sur-name'of " The Just ;' 
and in modem times only one has been favored by the soubriquet 
'' honest." '' Aristidesthe Just," and '' Honest Old Abe of the 
West," are household words. The former title speaks to us of 
Grecian worth and gratitude ; the latter quaint cognomen expresses 
the affectionate regard of a great nation for one of her noblest sons. 
We have had many worthies distinguished by the proud titles of 
'* the great," '* the wise," *' the patient," ** the meek," " the good," 
&c., and some (such as '* Africanus," '^Asiaticus," *'€(ermanicus," 
&c.) by the countries they conquered ; but we have had only ofie 
Aristides, one Lincoln, *' The Just " and the ** Honest." In our 
opinion *^ Just" and '^ Honest " are the most noble titles that ever 
designated a human being, and they are titles of which every teacher 
should endeavor to be worthy. No one can possibly be a good 
teacher unless he be strictly just and honest. Indeed every man 
and woman should endeavour to unite in their own persons these 
two qualities ; but in no person is the combination so necessary as 
in the educator of youth. Being honest, true and just in all his 
dealings, he should always use the words of truth and soberness ; 
for if honesty, truth and justice were banished from all the earth 
besides, they should be foimd in the heart of the teacher. 

AMIABILITY OF DISPOSITION. ' 

The teacher's face, like the full moon of heaven in an azure sky, 
should always be bright and pleasant looking. Instead of frowns, 
smiles like sunbeams should light up his countenance. By not 
permitting the trials incident to life and to his profession to ruffle 
his face or influence his actions, he will be teaching self control by 
example ; and moreover, will make all those with whom he comes 
in contact, comfortable and happy. An amiable disposition, a 
smiling countenance, and an engaging manner never fail to wann 
into life the generous affections of the heart and soul, whilst they 
dispel ''the moonless gloom " which so frequently besets the paths 
of both young and old. 

(To he continued. J 



III. gairwj «tt grartial <»tfttratt*tt. 

1. FIRESIDE TEACHING IN WINTER. 

If mothers would only recognize it as a necessary part of their 
maternal duty to impart to their children all the knowledge neces- 
sary for them, before the age of eight years — we mean, of course, 
such mothers as are intellectually competent to the task — the 
problem of school training would be vastly simplified. 

In the first place, who so well as the mother can understand the 
disposition and temperament of her child ? Who can know so well 
the strength or weakness of its physical constitution, the acuteness 
or dulness of its senses, the rapidity or slowness of its mental 
action, its confidence or diffidence ? 

All mothers should ex-oificio be first-class primary-school instruc- 
tors of their own children. 

The amount of instmction received by small scholars in most of 
our schools is, and of necessity must be, very trifling. Is it proba- 
ble that in a daily session of six hours in our primary schools a 
child imder eight or nine receives as much as thirty minutes of 
profitable instmction ? We think not. 

The real advantage to small children of studying by themselves 



^ ^ ^ is generally next to nothing. It is simply a piece of unprofitable 

life. The teacher to be suocessf uTmust aim high and have a perfect craelty to put text-books into the hsjids of little chilcuen, and 
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compel them to "sit up and sit atill" five or six hours, when the 
whole amount of profitable instruction for the day could easily be 
put into a half hour or less. 

Whether children be sent to school or not previous to the age of 
eight br ten, home instruction, then and later, cannot be dispensed 
with. What teacher does not know by grateful, though too sadly 
exceptional experience, the pupil who receives intelligent and 
sympathetic aid at home in his school work? The teacher should 
understand that this hearty co-operation of parents can be secured 
in a great many instances by a little effort on his own part. 

Parents will sometimes object that they cannot get the time to 
instruct their children, and are compelled therefore to leave this 
most important of duties entirely in the hands of strangers. Is it 
too much to say, tliat, in view of the importance of this matter, 
the few minutes required for special home training should bo taken 
in spite of everything else ? Better make or save a dollar or two 
less, than neglect so weig^hty a matter as the culture and develop- 
ment of your child. 

We do not mean to say that the home instruction which we 
recommend so earnestly, should consist of set lessons. 

We know a family of excellent spellers, who attribute their 
excellence in tliis department to the informal spelling exercises 
engaged in at the family table. 

Exercises in mental arithmetic may be engaged in at the same 
place, to the great interest and profit of the little ones. Rainy 
days and the long winter evenings, may in part be spent in draw- 
ing, wiiting, tracing pictures, or reading aloud. No place so good 
OS the home for teaching children to read. Parents and children 
should take turns in reading the newspaper, or some interesting 
book. In this way, better than in any other, a taste wiU be culti- 
vated which, more than any other, will be a source of pleasure and 
profit in future years. 

We urge upon teachers therefore that they call the attention of 
parents to the subject of fireside instruction. In most instances 
this prompting on the part of the teacher is all that is needed to 
secure so desirable a result. 

Bat aside from the direct advantage to be derived by pupil and 
parent from the systematic home culture here recommended, is the 
marked benefit to the teacher liimself in the work of the school- 
room. Much of this will cease to be task-work. A new interest 
will attend the ordinary recitations. School-work will cease to be 
to the pupil a mere matter of text-books. Arithmetic, reading, 
grammar, spelling, geography — all will be realized, so to speak, 
and an ever wakeful interest be excited. — Iowa School Journal. 
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2. THE HALF-TIME SYSTEM. 

Having a school of fifty-six children, of five different grades, in 
a room where there were desks for but forty-six, I obtained per- 
mission of the Board to try the Half-time System for one month, 
taking my two advanced classes in the morning, and the remaining 
thirty children in the afternoon. The result waa as follows : 

Each child had a permanent seat and wardrobe hook ; there was 
less confusion in passing out ; the room was more quiet for study- 
ing ; the pupils could all be kept busy ; the teacher's attention was 
not disturbed by restless, idle children ; better habits of study were 
formed ; the attention of both teacher and pupils could be given to 
the recitation ; the recibations were more interesting, more profit- 
able ; oral lessons could be suited to the advancement of the pu- 
pils ; the children did not get tired from sitting on liard seats with 
nothing to interest them ; they did not acquire a dislike for school ; 
they were not so boisterous at recess ; the demolishing of school- 
furniture and the demoralizing of school children, which residt 
from leaving them without the care of the teacher at noon, were 
avoided ; the children could help their parents at home ; there was 
less tardiness and absence ; less scolding and punishment ; ana at 
night the teacher was not too tired to prepare lessons, read or visit. 

The smaller children learned much more, and the larger ones 
quite as much, as under the previous arrangement. The teacher, 
nearly all of the children, and a majority of the parents, were in 
favor of the Half-time System ; and yet it was discontinued, be- 
cause " iJie law says every child shall have six hours' Schooling," 
and because the greatest concern of some parents is to get their 
children out of the way. 

So the school has returned to the good old way. An assistant 
teacher was employed, and then, with more desks, more books, 
more weariness, and at more expense, bedlam was restored. — Kan- 
sas Ed, Journal. 

3. TEACHERS WHO ERR. 

He who clings obstinately to the past, with its traditions, who 
win not hearken to the teachings of the present, and who sees 



nothing useful in the promises of the future — the ultra con^rvative. 

He who is an iconoclast of old methods, and who believes in 
nothing that is not an innovation — tlie ultra reformer. 

He who is too lenient, and who would substitute ** moral suasion 
for the rod in all cases. 

He who is too rigid, and who would use the rod unsparingly for 
every, and for the slightest delinquency. 

He who is too watchful^ and plays the part of a police detective. 

Ho who never watches ^ and sees not the most flagrant misdemca- 
nor. 

He who pn.fesses — ^in order to avoid the charge of partiality — to 
love an idle and disobedient pupil as much as one who is studious 
and obedient. 

He who would punish an idle and disobedient pupil, when it 
does wrong, more quickly than a studioiis and obedient pupil, when 
it does wrong. 

He who is so impolitically politic that he would treat a rich man's 
son differently from a poor man's son. 

He who would pander to the ignorance and pride of the rich. 

He who woiild pander to the ignorance and envy of the poor. 

He who is a moral coward, and is afraid to correct a child when 
it does wrong, through fear that he may lose a pupil and a few dol- 
lars. 

He who, for the same reason, is afraid to tell the parent when a 
child does wrong. 

He who listens to, and tries to follow the advice of every one. 

He who listens to the advice of no one. 

He who is not as hard a student as any of his pupils. 

He who is too lazy to educate (Educo — to lead out), and is con- 
tent to be a more lesson-hearer. 

He who has no higher aim than to make money by his profession. 

He who develops the intellect only, and neglects the moral na- 
ture. 

He who fails to exalt his profession, and to place it next in noble- 
ness and utility to that of the ministry of tlie Gospel. — Journal of 
Education J Missom'i. 



4. THE MISTAKE WHICH SOME " TEACHERS" MAKE. 

It is generally assumed that anybody can teach school. The 
work is light, and if the teacher possess a little more knowledge 
than his pupils, it is sufiicient. Hence, we see throughout the 
country hundreds of teachers who have not the remotest idea of the 
true methods of instructing. People think sensibly about every 
other occupation. The shoe-maker, the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
the farmer, the merchant, the machinist, the engineer, the Leiwyer, 
the physician, tlie minister, all must have preliminary training, but 
the teacher can be picked up at any time and place, without prepa- 
ration, and people are satisfied, nay, they actually seek for such be- 
cause they are cheap. No pecuniary interests would be permitted 
in the hands of inexperienced bunglers, for ruin would be certain. 
What merchant would trust his establishment to one who knows 
nothing of trade ? What farmer would place his farm in the hands 
of one who knows nothing of soils, grains, machines, and stock 7 
But districts trust a more precious interest than any of these to 
hands totally unskilled and incapable. Because the effect is not 
immediate, because they are not always able to discern the amount 
of damage ; they do not see but one teacher does as well as another, 
and hence the cheapest answers them best. It becomes those who 
teach, therefore, to prepare themselves for their work, to raise the 
standard of education, and to oblige the people to have good teach- 
ers, whether they want them or not. Surely the teacher needs 
special instruction for his work, if any one does. Who would think 
of employing a physician that had never made the science of medi- 
cine a study, or a lawyer that had never studied law ? No more 
should a teacher be employed unless he practically, at least, has 
some knowledge of pedagogy. Every one called to teach should 
see to it that he prepares himself to teach philosopliically, that his 
pupils may not, in after years, rise up and condemn him. It is no 
light thing to shape the mind, and hence the character, of a niim- 
ber of children. They have a right to the best instruction, and we 
shall be blamed by them if we do not give it. Every one of us can 
look back and see wherein our teachers failed, and we often feel 
that we are now suffering in our mental habits thereby. On the 
other hand, we can recall some teachers, and see wherein they di- 
rected and moulded our minds, and prepared them for thorough 
and extensive work. Our labor is doing for our pupils what was 
done for us by our teachers. Do we, can we feel that it is a light 
thing 7 Are we willing to do work so fraught with the gravest re- 
sponsibility for the sake of a livelihood, or because it is easier to us 
than some other occupation ? Every teacher should feel that he 
has a special calling for the work, and then prepare himself fully 
for it. — N, 0. JouTTud of Eduoaiion, 
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Bakbh. —On 18th, first snow, mingled with rain. 20th, shock of earth- 
quake felt in some of the larger builcunga of the town, between 10 and 11 
A.M. Slst, hurricane, accompanied by rain from W; began suddenly at 
5.46 P.M., and lasted about an hour, violent wind storms 18th, 22nd, 27 th. 
25th, heavy hoar frost ; at 7 P.M. a crimson light appeared in the S£ skv, 
reaching to an elevation of about 40", and continued visible until shortly 
after 9 P.M., when that part of the sky became obscured by clouds. Rain, 
2nd— 4th, nth— 14th, 17th -22nd, 25th, 27th -29th, 31st. 

PsTERBOROUaH.— 12th, appearance of Indian summer. 14th, green and 
crimson dome of auroral light. 19th, first frost on window panes ; first ice 
on pools — thick. 20th, large patches of crimson light, with auroral.display ; 
same on 24th. 22nd and 27th, wind storms. 27tb, grew suddenly warm m 
the afternoon, temperature rising from 49^3 to 61^3 ; wind storm more 
severe in surrounding country ; trees, fences, &c., prostrated. 31st, first 
■now, moist, commencing at 8.35 A.M. Lightning, 2lBt. Hail, 22nd. 
Lightning, tnunder and rain, 27th. Fogs, 10th and 12th. Rain, 1st, 3rd, 
4th, 11th, 14th. 15th. 17th— 20th, 22nd, 27th, 31st. Up to 17th, weather 
unusuidly warm and tree from severe frost ; latter part of month windy and 
wet, but not cold : a good deal of sickness, especially epidemic. 

Belleville. — On 11th, primary and secondary r^nbow, 5 P.M. During 
night of 17th and morning of 18th, very strong gale, almost a hurricane at 
times. Brilliant auroras, 20th, 24th, 27th, consisting of segment, bounded 
by luminous arch, and gf streamers. The sky was also red on those even- 
ings, and especially the southern sky on 24th and 25th. The earthquake of 
20th, not felt at the station, but at Bridgewater, 30 miles north, it was felt. 
It may be noticed that on the day of the earthquake the barometer was im- 
usually low. Violent gale from 10 P.M.., 30th, to about 2 P.M., 3l8t. 
Lightning and thunder, with rain, 21st. Rain on 3rd, 4th, 6th, 11th, 13th, 
15th, 17th, 18th. 20th, 21st, 22nd, 25th, 27th, 30th, 3l8t. 

GoDERiCH. — On 18th, hoar frost— first since April. 20th, at 10.55 A.M., 
slight shock of earthauake, felt chiefly in the higher rooms of houses ; no 
damage done. 21st, lightning and thunder, with rain. 22nd, two concentric 
arcs of rainbow in Ke, 20^ in length at 4 P.M. : no appearance of rain. 
25th, at 9 P.M., and for more than three hours after, a strange light ap- 
peared in the southern sky, of a crimson colour, varying to pink, and slowiv 
changing its position; when most extensive it stretched from £H to Wif , 
at a Height above SH of 25° to within 20^ of Z. The accompanying aurora 
.was of an almost creamy whiteness, and, with the crimson colour, seemed to 
occupy nearly the whole sky, making the air as bright as when the moon is 
in her quarters. 26th, first ice of season. 27th, atmosphere fully saturated 
with vapour at 7 A.M., the dry and wet bulbs remaining equal. 29th, at 7 
A.M., rainbow in WNW. Wind storms 12th, 13th, 15th, 16th, 18th, 2l8t, 
24th, 26th, 27th, 29th, 30th, 31st. Rain, 3rd, 4th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 2Ut, 25]th, 27th -^Ist. 

Stratford.— On 3rd, lightning with thunder. 19th, first ice observed. 
21st, lightning and thunder, with rain. 3l8t, first snow. Wind storms, 
18th, 21st, 27th, 30th, 3l8t. Fogs, 6th, 8th, 27th. Kxiin, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
llth, 12th, 13th, 15th, 17th— 2l8t, 25th, 27th, 30th, 31st. 

Hamilton.— On 3rd, lightning. 13th, rainbow at 4 P.M. 19th, first 
frost. 20th, about 11 A.M., shock of earthquake, cj^uite distinct, folt bv 
many persons. 21st, violent storm of wind and ram, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning at a distance, rose suddenly and passed over cit^, 
lasting an hour. 24th, arch, streamers and crimson vapour at 5 A.M. ; m 
evening a band of crimson vapour from £ to W, 5^ wide and 30** S of Z ; 
during the earlier hours the arch and bright streamers appeared. 29th, halo 
round moon in evening ; storm began next day at 12. 15 P.M. Wind storms, 
18th, 25th, 27th, 31st. Rain, 2Dd, 3rd, 5th, llth, 12th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 
20th, 2l8t, 25th, 27th, 30th, 31st. The last frost in the spring having been 
on April 26th, there were 176 da3rs without frost. The first snow fell Octo- 
ber Slst, and the last in spring, April 25th — an interval of 208 days. 

SiMCOS. — On 8th, the ground covered with slender threads, also visible in 
the air to height of 300 feet. 18th. violent storm of wind and rain all last 
night. 20th, shock of an earthquake distinctly felt for 6 or 7 seconds. 21st, 
li^tning and thunder, with hau or rain. 30th, very brilliant aurora, the 
sky in SW dark red. Wind storms, 6th, llth, 13th, 18th, 22nd, 25th, 27th, 
30th, 31st. Fogs, 6th, 7th, 8th. Rain, 3rd, 4th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th, 
20th. 21st, 25th, 30th, 31st 

Windsor.— Lunar halo on 3rd, 6th, llth, 12th. Meteors on 8th (2), 18th 
(2), 2&xl (4). 24th (3), 28th, 3Ut (9). Rainbow on 2Ut. Wind storms, 3rd, 
17th, 21st, 27th, 30th. Rain, 3rd, 4th, 10th, llth, 14th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 
25th, 27th, 30th. 



^Tbinity Ck>LLBOE. — It is the custom at Trinity College, a custom 

which dates from the foundation, to celebrate with athletic sports and 
a dinner the festival day of Saints Simon and Jude, who are the patron 
saints of the University. Friday last, being the anniversary, was 
observed in accordance with the time-honored method. The usuaj 
races were well contested, but the great event of the day is always the 
steeple chase. The course lies in the valley close to the College. A 
stream winds through the valley, which is crossed by fences of a reason- 
able height, so that capital leaps are afforded. Some eleven or twelve 
undergraduates started, and at the end of the mile Mr. White of the 
third year came in a good first. The cup this year was presented by 
Mr. James Henderson, B. A. In the evening the resident gownsmen 
entertained a large number of their friends at the annual dinner. The 
guests were chiefly graduates of the College, living in the city, though 
we noticed " old men " from Hamilton, Brockville, and even British 



Columbia. A genial and pleasant evening was spent, and at a seasonable 
hour the party broke up decorously. 

^TiiE following scholarships have been awarded in Trinity College 

to matriculating students : — Ist scholarship of £50, to C. Worrell, 
from Trinity College School, Port Hope ; 2nd, of £35, to R. P. Palmer, 
from the Church School, Weston ; 3rd, of £25, to C. Logap, from 
Upper Canada College. 

Hellmuth College. — On account of the flourishing conation of 

the Hellmuth Colleges at London, and increasing applications for 
studentship, extensive additions are contemplated. The ladies' College 
is to be enlarged by a chapel and dining-hall, four stories high ; the 
Boy's College will also have a new chapel and dining-hall, ninety by 
forty-seven feet ; and a handsome conservatory in the Italian style, 
with fountains, will also be added to the establishment. 

Frisndb Skmhtaby.— The '* Trustees of the Friends' Seminary 

of Canada " have given notice of an application at the next meeting of 
the Ontario Legislature for an Act of incorporation. The seminary is 
to be established in the township of Pickering, near the village of 
Duffins' Creek. 

VI. §tp»vtmtnta\ §ati(t$. 

COUNTY GllANTS FOR PRIZES TO TEACHER& 

We direct the special attention of members of County Boards 
of Public Instruction, to the valuable letter from a Local Super- 
intendent on page 182 of this number of the JowtuU, 

The enlightened proceedings of the Council of the County of 
Lanark, in making a grant for the purpose of procuring Prizes 
for Teachers at the County Board Examinations, deserves the 
warmest acknowledgment of the Education Department. Its 
example, if followed in other Counties, would have the happiest 
effect in stimulating and encouraging Teachers to prepare them- 
selves better to take high rank in their profession. 

The whole system of examination, as detailed in our cor- 
respondent's letter, is the best, so far as we are aware of, in 
operation in the Province. It is weU worthy of imitation. 



NORMAL SCHOOL FOR ONTARIO. 

The next Session of the Normal School will open (D.V.) 
on Tuesday, the 10th of January next Candidates will be 
required to present themselves, with certificates of moral 
character, not later than the first week of the Session. 



\ 



POOR SCHOOLS IN NEW TOWNSHIPS. 

The grants to the Poor Schools in New Townships (the appli- 
cations from which have been receivea through the Local 
Superintendent,) will be certified to the Treasury Department 
this month, for payment to the Treasurers of the Counties 
concerned. The grant is payable by the Treasurer, on the 
order of the Local Superintendent, and must be applied solely 
to the payment of Teachers' Salaries, and not to building or 
repairing school houses, etc. 

Grants of second hand readers and other text books, can be 
made to Poor Schools on application to the Department 



YEARLY AND HALFYEARLY RETURNS. 

The usual supply of yearly and half-y. arly returns have 
been sent to the County Clerks for distribution, through the 
Lo -al Superintendents. 

Public School Registers can be obtained, upon application, 
from the County Clerks, through the Local Superintendents. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL ACT FOK ONTARIO. 

The New School Act for the Province of Ontflrio, which 
W6 publish below, ia the moat imiKtrtent measiii* whicli has yet 
been passed by the L^pslature of Ontario, In an oducational 
point of view it is second only in importance and vahie to the 
pi«0ent Consolidatod School Act,theoriginalof which was passed 
twenty-one yeani ago, and which was the first BOl assented to in 
Upper Canada, by the late lamented Lord Elgin, after the Legis- 
lature had been rcnioted to Toronto in 1849. The effect of its 
operation will be to give an immense impetus to the cause of poi>- 
ular and higher Education in this Province, the i-esults of which 
as promoting the well-being and progress of the country, it is not 
easy to estimate. The history of the Bill, which we now publish 
as an Act of Parliament, is so well known, that we need not 
recapitulate it. But there are a few points connected with its 
preparation and passage to which we deem it proper to refei- 

The Bill itself was framed after a full and free consultation 
on moat of its proposed provisions at the various County School 
Conventions held in the winter of 1868-9, by the Chjef Super- 
intendent of Education. After its main features had been thus 
submitted to popular iliscusmon it was formally submitted to 
the Legislature and was there subjected to an ordeal of a n 
critic&l discusMon of its detaila before a large Committee of 
House of Assembly, during the Session of 1869-70. As the 
result of that conference and discussion on its various provis- 
it was agun, with some modifications, embodieil in a Bill, (which 



i-eferi'ed to in the speech fivjm the Uirone,) and laid before 
the L^slature in December, 1870. Although subjected to 
unusual criticism in the House, aud vigorously opposed in some 
quartos, it is moat gratifying to know that the Bill ia sub- 
stantially the same as that firat introduced by the Hon. M. C. 
lei'on, who had charge of the Bill, and who so patiently, and 
yet so ably, explained aud defended its provisions. In no single 
instance, ao far as we are aware, were changes made iu any essen- 
tial principle or feature of the Bill. Several modifications in its 
details were, of course made, but they were chiefly su^^ted by 
ita promoters, or without hesitation concurred in by them when 
offered in good faith and without a party object. 

The liberal and practical spirit in which- the new Act will be 
carried out by the Exlucation Department will afford the best 
answer to, and he an ample vindication of the Chief Superinten- 
dent from the unjust aspersions and suspicions which some par- 
ties have cast upuft him. 

As an evidence of the liberal and comprehensive spirit in 
which the whole Act will be carried out, we refei" the reader to 
the Regulations of the Council of Public iNeTRUCTiON in re- 
gai-d to the " Qnalifieation» of P^Mie School Ingptetwa and of 
Oomtty Examivers" which will he found on the last page. It 
will be seen by those Regtdations that no examination what- 
ever will be required from three classes of persons, viz, : — (1.) 
The present County and City Superintendents of Schools. (2.) 
Head Mastera of GrMnmar or High Schools, or (3) from 
graduaten of Universities. All that such persons will have to 
do is to '^tisfy the Education Department that they are 
acquainted with the special subjects of School Organizatiou and 
Discipline, and the provisions of the law and regulations on 
those subjectB. 

■ AN ACT 

TO IMPROVE THE COMMON AND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 



(Received the Royai Aaeut Uth February, 1871.; 
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IB FRBB — FIBS IN GIIIBB, &C. , FOa TSXT BOOKS. 

1. All Common Schools, which shall hereafter be designated and 
known as Public Schools, shall be fne Schools ; and the Trustees 
of school sections, and the municipal councils of cities, towns, 
villages and townships,' shall, in the manner now provided by law, 
levy and oallect the late upon all the taxable property of the school 
division,' or municipality, (as the case may be), to defray the ex- 
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penses of such Bchools, as determined by the Trustees thereof; 
Provided ti^t Public School Boards in cities, towns and villages, 
may, if they deem it expedient, collect from parents and guardians 
of children attending their school, a sum not exceeding twenty cents 
per month, i>er pupil, to defray the cost of text books, stationery 
and other contingencies. 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION TO BE PROVIBBD BY TRX7STBBS. 

2. Each School corporation shall provide adequate accommodations 
for all children of school age in their school division or municipality. 

PROVISIONS IN RBaARB TO THE RIOHT OF CHILDREN TO BE EDUCATED. 

3. Evexy child, from the age of seven to twelve years inclusive, 
shall have the right to attend some school, or be otherwise educated 
for f oTir months in each year ; and any parent or guardian, irho 
does not provide that each child between the ages aforesaid under 
his care shall attend some school, 6r be otherwise educated, as thus 
of riffht declared, shall be subject to the penalties hereinafter pro- 
vided by this Aet ; Provided neverUieless, that any pupil who snail 
be adjudged so refractory by the trustees (or a majority of them) 
and the teacher, that his presence in the School is deemed injurious 
to the other pupils, may be dismissed from such School, and, where 
practicable, removed to an Industrial School ; Provided tint noth- 
ing herein shall be held to require any Roman Catholic to attend a 
puoUc school, or to require a Protestant to attend a Roman Catholic 
school. 

4. It shall be competent for the Police Magistrate of any oiiy or 
town, and for any Magistrate in any village or township or town, 
where there is no Police Ma^^strate, to investigate and decide upon 
any complaint made by the Trustees, or any person authorized by 
them, against any parent or Guardian for the violation of this Act, 
and to impose a fine not exceeding five dollars for the first wilful 
offence ; and double that penally for each subsequent offence ; 
which fine and penalty shall be enforced as provided in the one 
hundred and fortieth section of the Consolidated School Act ; Pro- 
vided nevertheless, that the police magistrate or justice shall not 
be bound to, but may in his discretion, forego to issue the warrant 
for the imprisonment of the offender as in said section is prodded ; 
Provided always, that it shall be the duty of such Magistoatetb 
asQertain, as far as may be, the circumstances of any party com- 
plained of, and whether such alleged violation has been w£ifiil, or 
has been caused by extreme x)overtyj or ill-heillth, or too great a 
distance from any school ; and in either of the latter cases, the 
Magistrate shall not award puiushment, but shall report the drcuir- 
dtanees to the Trustees of tne division in which the offeiioe has oc- 
curred. 

SCHOOL INSPECTORS IN COUNTIES, CITIES AND TOWNS— THEIR QUALI- 
FICATIONS. 

5. In each county or union of counties, there shall be one or more 
School Officers, to be called County Inspectors, who shall have charge 
of not more than one hundred and twenty, nor less than fifty 
Schools each ; Provided always, that it shall not be necessary to 
appoint more than one such officer in eadi riding of a county ; And 
provided further, that in Counties oontaininff any Mumoipality 
wherein the French or German language is we common or pre- 
vailing language, an Inspector may luivo charge of any number df 
■diooU not less than forty. 

6. Eiich dty or town shall be a county for the ptnposes of tiiia 
Act ; and the Inspector shall be called the City or Town Inspector, 
and shall possess all the powers of a County Inspector in such city 
or town* except such as relate to investigating and deddifig oh 
School Trustee election complaints, which now by law devolve on 
the county judge. 

7. The qualificatioiiB of county, city or town Inspectors shall, 
from time to time, be prescribed by the Coundl of Public Instruc- 
tion, whidi shall deteimitte the time and manner of examination of 
candidates for certificates of qualification, and grant certificates of 
qualification ; Mtnd no one not holding such certificate of qualifica- 
tioii dlRll be ehgible to b^ lippointed Hn Inspector. 

8. Each County Cottadl, and each Board of Public School 
Trustees in a dty or town, shsJl appoint £rom among those holding 
the necessary certificate of qua^fication, ctoe person to be Inspector 
of Public SoiooIb in such county, city or town ; and in counties 
where there are or shall be more than fif^ Public Schools, the 
County Council may appoint two or Bsore persons, (according to the 
number of Schools,) holding such certificates, to be Inspectors, and 
prescribe and number the territorial limits of each ; l4ovided never- 
theless, that any County, City or Town Inspector shall be subject 



to dismissal at pleasure by the Council or Board appointing him, or 
by the Ldeutenant-Oovemor in Council, (as regards any Countj 
Inspector,) for misconduct or inefficiency; and the vacancv thtis 
caused shidl be filled from the list of those l^^y qualified by the 
Council or Board authorized to appoint such Impector ; Ptovided 
likewise, that no Ini^ector dismissed shall be teappointed, without 
the concurrence of the party who has dismissed him ; And provided 
furthermore, that in a county where there are two or more County 
Inspectors, the Council of such county *may, from time to time, 
change or remove sif ch Inspectors from one circuit or riding of the 
county to another. 

9. Each Inspector of Schools so appointed, shall have the over- 
sight of all Public Schools in the townships and villages within tlie 
couatjfr or union of counties, or part of the oountv or union of 
eounties for which he shall be appointed^ and shall have all the 
powers in eadi muniidpality within his jurisdiction, and be anbject 
to all the obligations conferred or imposed by law, upon '' Local 
Superintendents,'' and which are conferred or imposed oy thk Aet, 
according to such instructions as may be given to him, from time to 
time, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

10. The remuneration of each C&tsr^r Te^ms hmgmeUsft ef Sdiools 
shall be determined and provided forby the BeaidHapfNMBtiag him; 
the remuneration of the County Inspector shAU not oe leas than five 
dollars i>er school per annua, to be paid quarterly, by the County 
Coundl, which Aall also have authority to determine and provide 
for the allowance for travelling expenses 9 Provided, also, that it 
shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor in council to direct the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Hevenue, of an additional sum 
not exceeding five dollars per school per annum to eadh County In- 
spector. 

BXAMDTATIOK of public school TBACHBB8. 

11. Each Countv Council, and the Board of Public School' Trus- 
tees in each city, shall appoint a county or city Board of Examiners, 
Cfor the examination and Uoensiiig of Teachers, in accordance with 
the regulations provided by law») consisting ot the county or dty 
Insi>ector Tas the case may be, ) and two or more other competent 
persons, wnose qufdifications snail, from time to time, be prescribed 
by the Council of Public Instruction ; Provided always, that in no 
such county or dty Board of Examiners, the number of members shall 
exceed five ; and^m all oases, the majority of the members appointed 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaiction of business ; and the 
payment of their exposes shall be ^ovided for as authorized by 
the sixteenth section of the School Law Amendment Act of 1860. 

12. It shall be the duty of the Council of Public Instruction, from 
time to time, by a committee of its appointment or otherwise, to 
prepare and prescribe a programme and papers for the uniform ex- 
amination and classification of Public School teachers ; Ftovided, 
that first class certificates of qualifications of teachers shaU be 
awarded by tiie Coundl of Pufobc Instruction only, and aeeoAd and 
third class certificates by county and dty Boards of Examiifen only; 
And provided also, that first and second class certificates, given 
under the authority of tiiis Act, shall be permanent dnrin^ the good 
behaviour of the holders, and valid in all ^he munidpalit&es of the 
Province ; Provided likewise, that all existing certificates of qualifi- 
cation of teachers shall remain in force in their respective Cowties 
on the terms and conditions of the Act under which thev were 
granted, and thai upon their ceasing to be valid as provided by law, 
they AmL be renewed irom time to time under the regulatioM and 
proffrsmmes prepared under the authority of this Act ; Provided 
furuennore, that all Local Superintendents of Schools ahall con- 
tinue in office, end dischazge their duties as horttoiore, until pro- 
vision shall be made for tiie appointment of County Inspectors, 
under the authority of this Act. 

provision fob tkachino natubal history, agricultural chb- 

MldTltY AKB MBCKAiriOB. 

13. It shall also be the dutv of the Council of Public Instruction, 
hv the training of teac^rs^ ^the programme of studies, tiie election 
of text books, and special regulations, to provide for teaching in the 
public schools, the Elements bf Natural Histoiy, of Agricultwfd 
Chemistry, of Mechaaucs, end of Agriculture. 

TOWKSRIP PUBLIC SCKOei. BOARDS ICAY BE FOUHED. 



14. The munidpal council of any township may, in cne a Biaj^ty 
of the reddent .householdera and freeholders in two-thirds at least 
of the several school sections, at public meetings called in each 
section of the township, bhall so desire it, form the township Into 
one Sdiool munidpality, as is each dty and town, and eatapjiah a 
Township Board of Public School Tnistees, as provided by ^< 
thirty-second section of the Consolidated Sdiool Act. 
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SIZS AITD FOBMATTOy OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SBOTIOirS IS TOWNSHIPS. 

15. No School Bection sliall be formed after the year one thou- 
sand d|^t hundred and seyeatjF-ene, which shall contain less than 
fifty resident children, between the ages of five and sixteen years, 
unless the area of such section shall contain more than four square 
miles. 

16. The majority of the Tvastees, or any ^ve rate-payers of a 
sdiool section, shall have the rifht <k appeal or complamt to their 
county council against any by4aw or resolution which has been 
passed, or may be passed, by the township councU for the formation 
or alteratkm of their Sd^l section ; and it may and shall be law- 
ful for su^ county council to appoint a committee of not more than 
fire, or less than three competent persons (two of whom shall be 
the Coonty- Judge and a County Inspector, and the majority of 
whom diall iorm a ^nsMirum,) to inyestigate the matter of such ap- 
peal or ocnnplaint, and confirm or disallow the by-law or resoluticm 
complained of ; and on the representation and petition of the ma- 
jority of the Trustees, or ratepayers, of two or more School sections 
in a township, present at special meetings called for that purpose, 
the county councU shall haye authority to appoint a committee of 
not less than fiye competent persons (two of whom shall be the 
County Judge and a Oountylnspeotor, and a majority of whom shall 
fom a quorum,) to rerise and alter the boundaries of the Sdiool 
a a slion s of such township, so far as to settle the matters complained 
of; PtoTided always, that no person shidl be competent to act on 
either of the committees mentioned in this clause of this Act, who 
was a member of the township council that passed tiie by-law or 
resolution complained of j And proyided also, that the alterations 
made in the boundaries of any School section by such committee, 
shall not take effect before the end of the year during which they 
shall be made, and of which alterations due' notice uiall be giyen 
by the Inspector to the clerk of the township and to tiie trustees of 
the school sections concerned ; Proyided furthermore, that the 
sdiool boundaries of a yiUage, existing at the time of its incorpora- 
tion, shall continue in force, notwithstanding its incorporation, 
until altered under the authority of the school hiws. 

aWVBB OF Ii4JMD MUST dELL SCHOOL SITE SELECTED — EXCEPTION. 

17. On the selection of land, as proyided bylaw, for a school site, 
for the erection of a school^house and necessary buildings, or for 
enluguig sdiool prenuses, if the owner of such land shall refuse to 
sell the same, or shall demand therefor a price deemed unreasonable 
by the Trustees of any section or Board of Trustees in cities, .towns 
or incorporated yillages, the proprietor of such land, and the Trus- 
tees, or jBoerds of IVustees, shall eadi forthwith select an arbitra- 
tor ; and the arbitrators thus chosen and the County Inspector, or 
any two of them, shall appnuse the damages to the owner of such 
bndy Mud upon the tender of payment of the amount of such 
dsmfiges to the owner by the School Trustees, the land shall be 
tMaosi «Bd used for the purpose aforesaid ; Proyided nothing here- 
in oontained, shall aathoziM the selection in a township of a site 
willdn a hnndxed yards of a garden^ orchard, pleasure s^und or 
dweUiiMg house, without the consent of the owner of such site ; And 
proyided further, that in cities, towns and incorporated yiUages, 
TSippiii land only shall be taken without the consent of the owner 
oroiviiers* 

rOBUAXIOlC AKD ALTEBATlOlT OP UKION SECTIONS— INSPECTOR'S DITTY 

— ASSESSMENT. 

18. On the formation or alteration of a union School section or 
diyision, under the autii<»ity of the fifth section of the School Law 
Amendment Act of eighteen hundred and sixty, it shall be the duty 
of the County Inspector concerned forthwith to transmit a copy of 
the resolution, by which the formation or alteration was made, to 
the clerk of the municipality affedied by such resolution ; Proyided 
also, that it shall be competent for any County Inspector to call a 
meeting of the parties authorized to form and alter union School 
sections, and it shall be lawful for, and be the duty of the Beeyes 
of the Township out of which the section is formed, with the Coimty 
Inspector^ to equalize the assessment. 

tvwin^ip c^mx rbqvibbd to p&epabb school map of the town- 
ship. 

19. Shoidd the clerk neglect or refuse to prepare and f urmsh the 
map of the School diyisions of his municipsuity. as required by the 
fofty-ninth section of the Consolidated School Act, he shall render 
hinuelf liable to a penalty not exceeding ten dollars, to be recoyered 
before a magistrate, for the School purposes of his municipality, at 
ibe instance of any ratepayer thereof. 

t90fmiOV POA BIGU&IHO A TSAOKEB'S ]tB(H]>^rOB. 

20. Tlie Trustees of any School seetian ot nniiucipality shall have 



the same authority to proyide a residence for a School teacher that 
they now haye by law to proyide a School site. 

TETJSTBBS* annual school REPOBT — ^AUDITOJSS — SCHOOL INSPBCTOlU 

21. The report of the School Trustees required by law to be laid 
before the annual School meeting, shall include a summary of their 
prooeedings and state of the School during the year, together with 
a detailed statement of receipts and expenditure, signed by eithttr 
or both of tiie School auditors of the section, and in case of differ- 
ence of opinion between the auditors on any matter in the aeconntSy 
it shall be referred to and decided by ti^e County Inspector. 

WHO SHALL CALL SCHOOL T&USTEB MBBTlKOS. 

9S. Should the secretary of a Trustee corporation negleet or re* 
fuse at any time to giye notice of a Sdiool Trustee meeting, it shall 
be lawful for any Tnistee to do so. 

raUSTESS must take SBCUBITY from S3SCBBTA&T-TB&AB17XJHb — THEIR 

RESPONSIBILITT. 

23. All moneys collected in any School section by the^ Trustee 
corporation, shall be paid into the hands of the secretary-treasurer 
thereof ; and should the trustees refuse or neglect to take proper 
security from such secretary-treasurer, they shall be held to be per^ 
sonally responsible for such moneys ; and the proyisions of the one 
hundred and thirty-seyenth section of the Consolidated School Act 
shall apply to them. 

CHAIRBCAN WHEN ELECTED TRUSTEE TO MAKE DECLARATION OF OFFICE. 

24. Any chairman of a School meeting^ who may be elected 
Sdiool Trustee si such meeting, shall make the dedaxation of cAoe| 
now required of Trustees by law, in presence <d the seoetary of 
such meeting. 

APPOnrrMBNT of school site ARSirRATOBS-^THaiR POWERS. 

26. Should tiie majority of the 8dbK)ol Trustees, or the majority 
of a public School meeting, neglect or refuse, in case of a diflbrence 
in regard to a School site, to appoint an arbitrator, as proyided in 
the thirtieth section of the Consolidated School Act. or shoidd the 
owner of land selected as a School site, as proyided by section 
seyenteen of this Act, refuse to appoint an arbitratoE, it shall be 
competent for the County Inspector, with the arbitrator appointed, 
to meet and determine the matter, and the Oounty Inspector, in 
case of such refusal or neglect, shall haye a second or casting yote, 
proyided they should not agree. 

26. Should only a majority of the arbitrators appointed to dedde 
any case under the authority of the School Laws of this Pn>yince, 
be present at any lawful meeting, in consequence of the neglect 6r 
refusal of their colleagues to meet them, it shall be competent for 
those present to make and publish an award upon the matter or 
matters submitted to them, or to adjourn the meeting for any 
period not exceeding ten days, and giye the absent acbitrator notice 
of such adjournment. 

ARBITRATION BETWEEN TRUSTEES AND TBAOHBRS ABOLIBHBD: 

27. All matters of difference between Trustees and teachers, au- 
thorized and required by the eighty-fourth, eighty-fiftii, eighty- 
sixth and eighty-seyenth sections of the Consolidated School Act, 
passed in tiie twenty-second year of Her Majesty's reign, and chap- 
tered sixty-four ; the ninth section of the School Law Amendment 
Act, passed in the twenty-third year of Her Majesty's reign, and 
chaptered forty-nine ; and the ninth section of the Grammar School 
Improyement Act of 1865, passed in the twenty-ninth year of Her 
Majesty's reign, and chaptered twenty-nine, to be settied by arH- 
tration, shalf hereafter be brought and decided in the myiuon 
court by the judge of the county court in each county ; and the 
said clauses of the said Acts are hereby repealed ; Proyided always, 
that the decision of any county judge in all such cases may be ap- 
pealed from, as proyided in the one hundred and eighth and fiye 
following sections, or sub-sections of the said Consolidated Common 
School Act, and the twenty-eighth section of this Act. 

WHAT COUNTY JUDGE MUST DO IN APPEAL CASES. 

28. Any diyision court judge receiying an intimation of appeal 
from his decision, under the authority of the one hundred and 
eighth and fiye foUowing sections of the Consolidated School Act, 
shall thereupon certify, under his hand, to the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education, the statement of claim and other prooeedings .in 
the case, together with the eyidence and his own judgment thereon, 
and all objections made thereto. 

yAGATION vmOM I&CH JULY TO 15XB AUaUST IN PUBUO SCHOOLS. 

29. The summer yacations of all the Public Schools shall be Itom 
the fifteenth day of ^tdy to tiie flEteenth ^y M Afflfwt, MtnA:re. 
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SUNDRY AMENDMENTS TO OLD SCHOOL LAW. 

30. Several BeciioiiB and Bub-sections of the Consolidated Com- 
mon School Act for Upper Canada, passed in the twenty-second 
year of Her Majesty's reign, and chaptered sixty-four, shall be 
amended as follows : 

(1.) The twenty-third section, after the words '' twenty dollars," 
shall read, '^ to be sued for and recovered before a justice of the 
peace, by the Trustees of 4he School section, or by any two rate- 
payers, for its use." 

(2.) In the second sub-section of the twenty-seventh section, the 
words, '' and shall proceed in the same manner as ordinary collec- 
tors of county or township rates and assessments," shall be amended 
to read as follows : ''and shall have the same powers and proceed 
in the same manner in his School section and township, as a town- 
ship collector, in collecting rates in a township or county, as pro- 
vided in the Municipal Corporations and Assessment Acts. 

(3.) The eighth sub-section of the same (twenty-seventh) section 
shall be amended by striking out all the words therein otter the 
word ''salaries." 

(4.) The ninth sub-section of the same (twenty-seventh) section, 
ttfter the words " school section," shall be amended, so as to read 
as follows : "but they [the Trustees] shall not sive such order in 
behalf of any teacher, except for the actual time during which said 
teacher, while employed, held a legal certificate of qualification." 

(6.) At the end of the twelfth sub^section of the same (twenty- 
seventh) section, the following words shall be added : " and in case 
of any omission or mistake in such roll, the township council shall 
have authority to correct it." 

(6.) In the first sub-section of the ninety-first section, the words, 
" he shall apportion no money," shall read, "he shall apportion, 
but shall not give an order to pay money." 

MEANING OF REFERENCE TO MUNICIPAL AND ASSEBSMFNT ACTS. 

31. Wherever reference is made in any School Act to the Muni- 
cipal Instilmtions or Assessment Acts, it shall be held to mean 
those Acts, or amendments to them, which may be in force at the 
time of performing any duty under their authority. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

32. The public schools in cities, towns and incorporated villages 
shall be under the management of Boards of Public School Trus- 
tees ; and each of such boards shall be a oorporstion under the 
designation of Public School Board, and shall succeed to all the 
property, rights, obligations and powers of Boards of Common 
School Trustees in such cities, towns and villages ; Provided that 
the Common School Boards shall continue in office until their suc- 
cessors are elected, as provided by the thirty-third section of this 
Act. 

33. The members of the Public School Boards shall be elected 
and classified in the manner provided by law for the election and 
classification of Common School Trustees in cities, towns, and in- 
eorporated villages. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN HIOH SCHOOLS. 

34. Boards of Grammar School Trustees shaU be designated High 
School Boards ; and the Grammar Schools shall be designated and 
known as High Schools, in which provision shall be made for teach- 
ing to both male and female pupils the higher branches of an English 
and commercial education, including me natural sciences, with 
special reference to agriculture, and, also, the Latin, Greek, French 
and German languages, to those pupils whose pasents or guardians 
may desire it, according to a programme of studies and regulations, 
which shall bo prescribed from time to time by the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction, with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council ; and the Council of Public Instruction shall have power 
to exempt any High School, which shall not have sufficient funds to 
provide the necessary quidified teachers, from the obligation to 
teadi the German and French languages. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL ACT TO APPLY TO HIOH SCHOOLS — NEW ONES. 

36. All the provisions of the Grammar School Act shall as far as 
is consistent with the provisions of this Act, apply "to High Schools, 
their Trustees, head masters and other officers, as fully as they 
apply to Grammar Schools and their officers. And as far as the 
fund will permit, it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Clofmoil to authorice the establishment of additional High Schools 



upon the conditions prescribed by the Grammar School Act and 
this Act. 

LOCAL ASSESSMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN CITIES, TOWNS AND VIL- 
LAGES. 

36. The grammar or High School grant shall be exclusively applied 
in aid of High Schools ; and of the sums of money required to be 
raised from local sources for the support of a high school a sum 
equal to one>half of the amount paid by the Government to any 
High School in a city or town withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the county, together with such other sum as may be required for 
the accommodation and support of such school, shall be provided by 
the Municipal Council of such city or town, upon the application of 
the High School Board. In the case of a High School in towns, 
inconx>rated villages or townships, one-half of the amount paid by 
the Government shall be paid by the Municipal Council of the 
county in which such Hi^h School is situated, upon the application 
of the High School Board ; and such other sums as may be required 
for the maintenance and school accommodation of the said High 
School, shall be raised by the Council of the Municipality in which 
the high school is situated, upon the application of the High School 
Board ; or, in the event of the county council forming the whole or 
parts of a county into one or more High School district, then such 
other sums as may be required for the maintenance of the said Higfi 
School shall be provided by the High School district upon the appli- 
cation of the High School board in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided: 



(1.) The Council of any municipality or the councilB of the 

pective municipalities, out of whidi the whole or part of such high 
school district is formed, shall, upon the application of the High 
School Board, raise the proportion required to be paid by such 
municipality or part of the municipality, from the whole or part of 
the municipality, as the case may be. 

CONDITION OF RECEIVING PUBLIC OR HIGH SCHOOL GRANT. 

37. No Public or Hifh School shall be entitled to share in the 
Fund applicable to it unless it is conducted according to the regu- 
lations provided by law ; and each High 'School conducted accord- 
ing to law, shall be entitled to an apportionment at the rate of not 
less than four hundred dollars per annum, according to the average 
attendance of pupils, their proficiency in the various branches of 
study, and the length of time each such High School is kept open, 
as compared with other High Schools. 

ADMISSION OF PUPILS TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 

38. The County, City or Town Inspector of Schools, the Chair- 
man of the High School Board and the head master of the High 
School shall constitute a Board of Examiners for the admission of 
pupils to the High School, according to the regulations and pro- 
gramme of examination provided acconiing to law ; and it shall be 
the duty of the Inspector of High Schools to see that such regtda- 
tions are duly observed in ihe admission of pupils to the High 
Schools ; Provided nevertheless, that the pupils already admittod 
as Grammar School pupils according to law, shall be held eligible 
without further examination for admission as pupils of theHigli 
Schools ; And provided furthermore, that pupils from any part of 
the County in which a Hiffh School is or may be establishedshall 
be admitted to such school on the same terms as pupils within the 
town or village of such school. 

• INSPECTORS OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 

89. The Inspector or Inspectors of Grammar Schools now author- 
ised by law, shall be known as the Inspector or Inspectors of Higb 
Schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO BE DEFINBD—TRUSTEBS. 

40. Ever^r county council shall determine the limits of each High 
Sv.!iool district for each Grammar School now existing within iSte 
coimty, and may form the whole or part of one or more townships, 
towns and villages within its jurisdiction into a high school district ; 
and the high school board of such district shall possess all the pow- 
ers within the said district, for the support and management of their 
high school, and in respect to the county council, as are posseswd 
under the Grammar School Acts and this Act by high school bosids 
in respect to the support and management of the schools under their 
care ; and such county coimcil may appoint and determine the con- 
tinuance and succession in office of six duly qualified persons s8j 
members of such high school board. Provided, however, that ex- . 
isting Grammar School divisions already established shall be called 
High School districts, and continue as such till otherwise altered bj 
by-law of such county council. 
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41. And whereas it b desirable to encourage the establishment of 
superior classical Schools, it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council to confer upon any High School, in which not less 
than four masters are fully employed in teaching the subjects of 
the prescribed curriculum, and in which the daily average of male 
pupils studying the Latin or Greek language shidl not be less than 
sixty, the name Collegiate Institute ; and towards the support of 
such Collegiate Institute it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council to authorize the payment of an additional sum, at 
the rate of, and not exceeding seven hundred and iifty dollars per 
annum out of the Superior Education .Education Fund, x>rovided 
under the authority of the tenUi section of the Consolidated Graui- 
mar School Act, passed in the twenty-second yeai* of Her Majesty's 
reign, and chaptered sixty-three ; Provided, that if in any year the 
average of pupils above described shall fall below sixty, or the num- 
ber of masters be less than four, the additional giwnt shall cease for 
that year : and if the said average shall continue to he less than six- 
ty, or the number of masters less than four, for two surnessive years, 
the institution shall forfeit the|name and privileges oi a Collegiate 
Institute, until restored by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
under the conditions provided by this section. 

SSTABLISHMENT OP INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN CITIES, <&C. 

43. The Public School Board of each city, town and village may 
establish one or more Industrial Schools for othennse neglected 
children, and make all needful regulations and employ the means 
requisite to secure the attendance of such children, and for the sup- 
port, and management and discipline of such school or schools. 

AKSUJLL PAYMENTS TO SUPERANNUATED SCHOOL TEACHBES' FUND. 

43. Sach male teacher of a public school holding a certificate of 
qualification under the School Acts of this Province shall, and each 
such female teacher may, pay into the fund for the support of su- 
perannuated school teachers the sum of four dollars anmially ; and 
each Inspector of Schools is hereby authoriee<l and required to de- 
duct one half of such sum semi-annually fro^n any payments made 
by him to any male teacher under his jurisdiction, and transmit the 
same to the Educatioh Department ; Provided alwa3rs, that any 
teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to receive back 
tem the Chief Superintendent one half of any sums thus paid in 
by him to the fund ; And provided further, that on the decease of 
any teacher, his wife, or other legal representative, shall be entitled 
to receive back the full amount paid in by such teacher, with inter- 
est at the rate of seven per centum per annum. 

VACATION FSOM IST JULY TO l&TH AUGUST IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

44. The summer vacation in the high schools throughout the Pro- 
vince shall be from the first day of July until the fiteenth day of 
August inclusive. 

AUDIT OP HIGH SCHOOL TREASU&BR's ACCOUNTS. 

45. The treasurer of every High School Board shall submit his 
accounts to the county Auditors to 1>e audited by them in the same 
manner as the county treasurer's accounts are audited, and it shall 
be the duty of the county Auditors to audit such accounts. 

trustees' ACCOUNTABILITY FOR SCHOOL MONEYS, &C. 

46. The one hundred and thirtieth and seven following sections of 
the Consolidated School Act, passed in the twenty -second vear of the 
reign of Her Majesty, and chaptered sixty-four, shall apply to every 
school trustee or other person, into whose hands any school moneys 
or school property shall come, and who neglects or refiues to ac- 
count for, or deliver up the same when called upon by competent 
authority to do so ; and the County Judge, upon application of any 
two ratepayers in a school section or division, supported by their 
affidavit of the facts made before a Magistrate, shall have the same 
inrisdiction in the case, as he has in that of a secretary-treasurer, 
by the said sections of the Consolidated School Act ; Provided al- 
ways, that it shall be the duty of school trustees to exact security 
froni every person to whom they entrust school money, or otiier 
school property, and to deposit such security with the Township 
Conndl for safe keeping. 

TORONTO SCHOOL ACT OF 1869. 

47. Th« provisions of the Act passed in the thirty-second yaar of 
H«r Maj^^'s reign, ohaptcrtd foity-four, intituled *^ An Act to 
%m&nd tne Act respecting Common oohools in Upper Canada/' ar«, 



except the ninth and tenth sections thereof, hereby dedarsd to ap- 
ply to the city of Toronto alone. 

INCONSISTENT PROVISIONS OF OTHEB ACTS REPEALED. 

48. All the provisions of the Grammar and Common School Acts 
which are inconsistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 



REFORMS IN THE SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO. 

In two former articles on this subject we pointed out the great 
improvements which the School Bill, if passed in its present form, 
will and must introduce into the elementary education of our people, 
and the necessity of continued efforts to persuade the public in 
general that better salaries must be given in order to secure better 
teachers than we have in our common schools. In reading the re- 
ports forwarded to the Department by the different local superin- 
tendents throughout the country, we notice one universal compliant 
— that the trustees generally engaged those who will accept the 
lowest salaries, and there is but one ciy — ^for .more reasonable re- 
muneration. Tliere is certainly reason to hope that the changes in 
the manner of granting certificates to teachers, the appointment of 
county inspectors, and the enforcement of compulsory education 
will have a tendency to secure a better paid, and therefore a better 
class, of teachers. Meanwhile the state of elementary education 
in many of our schools is sufficiently deplorable. It is ii^ a know- 
ledge of our mother tongue that the pupils seem to be most defi- 
cient. If anything is taught to the " fathers of the coming men," 
surely it ought to be spelling and enough English grammar to en- 
able them to detect the most glaring bunders ; and yet our own 
experience and the reports of all competent mdtge pronounce the 
common schools of this country most lamentaoly destitute of these 
accomplishments. We will content ourselves with presenting the 
evidence of this with regard to the common schools.in our towns ; 
fcr it will readily be admitted that the country schools cannot as a 
whole surpass the former in any respect. A quotation from the re- 
port of A. Bartlett, Esq^ of Windsor, will suffice in relation to the 
latter : '' Our bourd of Public Instruction for the county is a mere 
farce, in so far as the majority of its members know anything 
about examining teachers, and they are often a great stumbling- 
block in the way of doing impartial justice to persons being examin- 
ed. A township superintendent may not be able to construct, or 
even spell out, a sentence in English, but his vote at the Countv 
Board is as good as that of a man with a university education.'' 
The greater includes the less : if the attainments of the examined are 
presumably less than those of the examiners^ a fortiori will the at- 
tainments of the pupils be less than those of the aforesaid township 
superintendents ? The Inspector of Grammar Schools, that worthy 
and indefatigable man who visits twice a year more than one 
hundred schools in all parts of Ontario, has yet found time to ex- 
amine and report upon the condilion of education in some of the 
common schools in cities and towns. Let us hear what he says of 
them. Speaking of the Brockville school he says : "I tried them 
in the exercise which I have been in the habit of giving to the gra- 
mmar schools in English dictation and false syntax. Here, for 
the most part, they failed. With few exceptions the spelling was 
bad, and the class verv geueralW failed in detecting the violation 
of the rules of syntax.'' The Kingston and Qalt common schools 
are very highly spoken of ; but of Presoott he remarks : ** The 
master told me at once that lione of them would be found equal to 
my usual spelling and grammar test. I had to content myself 
therefore, with lower work. The pupils, for the most part, were 
not apt in spelling orally the more difficult words of the lesson they 
had previously read ; and where, in poetry, the construction was 
in the least degree involved, or where the words were somewhat 
unfamiliar. I found that a large number — sometimes, indeed, the 
whole class— had but Uttle comprehension of what they were read- 
ing." All he could say of the senior pupils at Brighton was that 
they '* were sufficiently expert in detectii^jr ungrammatical constru- 
ctions and accurate enough in spelling to justify the beli«f that they 
might goon he advanced to what I consider ought to be the standard 
of admi88i<m into our high schools. At Stratford four boys and 
twenty girls were subjcted to his customary tests in dictation and 
grammar ; the result being that six of the girls were fit for promo- 
tion into a high school, but not one of the bo3rs. We dose with his 
remarks anent the school at St. Thomas : '* Six boys and eight 
girls were put to the test, and in every case failed. In about half 
a dozen instances the syntax, though not faultless, was respeotabley 
but the spelling was in eveiy case poor. The exercise was new to 
the class. The grievous dendencies of some and the waakness of 
all in the orthography of their own language were therefore not 
surprisinff, though demonstrating painfully, when taken in oonjun- 
otion wiui similar shortcomings elsewhere, that some simple and 
vital points in eduoation are being overlooked ii^ too man^ •! our 
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public sohooU." Nor have the grammar aohoola much to boast of 
in thifl all-important particular ; but the limits of this article will 
not permit any further reference to them. If Educate ! Educate ! 
were made the popular cry, we might hear less of Agiate ! Agiate ! 
from the lips of demagogues. — Hamiltoii, Spectator, 

I. ^»ptfi m ^uctial (BAvKXtiim. 

1. THE PRINCIPLES AND^PRACTICE^fTeDUCATIOnT 
OR, Thb Science and Art of Tbachiko. 

BY QSOROE VICTOR LE VAUX, F.C.T. 

(Continued frofn December No,) 

THREE THINGS ABHOLUTELY KB0E8&1RY TO SUCGB88 IN TSACHINO. 

Everv precoptor, desirous of success in his calling, must esteem 
his profession, love his pupils, and be in turn beloved by them. As 
anser begets anger, ana hatred begets hatred ; so love begets love, 
ana the hearts of the young never fail to reciprocate this god-like 
feeling. If the teacher reallv does entertain this feeling for the 
dear little children committed to his care, it is not necessary ^nor 
indeed would it be proper) for him to declare it in words — instinct 
will inform them of the fact. They will read it in your face, gentle 
preceptor — and have the assurance of it in the tone of your voice, 
m your smile, in your manner, and in your actions — au of which 
speak '' louder than words." Let your pupils feel that you care for 
them, that you take an interest in all that concerns them, that you 
are their sincere and unselfish friend, that you sympathize with 
them in all their little sorrows, and share with them all their little 
joys ; then you viU have found the true key to their hearts. 
Frowns chill the sensitive little hearts of the young, and not un- 
frequently, are reflected back on their source. On the contrary, 
those who smile on the innocent face of a child never fail to receive 
an answering smile. The happy response is an enlai^ed and im- 
proved reflection of the original beaming glance. Smiles are like 
happy voices in a wooded vale : their musical tones are sure to be 
reflected back with increased sweetness on those who ^ttered them. 

THE TEACHER TO SYMPATHIZE WITH Hl<< PUPILS. 

Warm sympathy never fails to win the warm affections of the 
youthful heart. These sained, success is certain ; the teacher's 
ascendancy is established on a sure basis, and teaching is no longer 
irksome to the teacher or the taught. On the contrary, it becomes 
a god-like exercise. The youthful disciples, like young birds in 
their nest — being aroused to a just sense of their wants whilst 
standing in their classes — stretch out their nedcs, elevate their 
heads, and open wide their mouths to receive what their eood parent 
has provided — and the skilful teacher, like the parent bird, stands 
in the centre of his little flock and sympathizes with their weakness, 
carefully dividing his provisions, feeding them with the same until 
their mentid appetites are satisfied, and tiieir mental wants supplied. 

IMPORTANCE OJT WINNING THE PUPIL 's LOVE. 

Ualesa the teaoher gains the love— the esteem and affectionate 
regwrd— ^ his pupils his laboun wtil be vain and his literary 
aa^nireiHtents, ana other qualifieations, comparatively useless. 
Their We can onij be acquired by leading them to feel that he is 
their ainceffe friend and faithful oottfidant. They become oonscioua 
of tiie interest he takes in their welfare by the kindness of hia 
aotiony| towarda than, the urbanitv, saavity, and deep earnestness 
of his maiUMr» the brightness of his looks, and tike glowing geni- 
ali^ of hia diwoaitioo. When they feel that they are beloved by 
th^tr t^ec^er, they will surely love him in return ; and with their 
love he wiU also win th^ir obedience, so that government wiU be 
esi^ to the gaveiBor and the governed. His pupils will feel 
hoijkonved in receiving hia commands, and obey while he ia yet 
sp^akjfig ; dieohedieiice will be looked upon as a heinous crime, 
and A prompt cheerf«l compliance with the teacher's instructions 
will l^ oonsidei^d the highest honour — a distinction which each 
an4 all will en4e«bvour to acquire. 

TRAGHER8 TO l^WARE OF PRIDE AND VANITY. 

92t Isaac Newton was one of th0 gre^te^t scholars ever England 
or any other country produced^ yet during the evening of his life 
he repeatedly stated that he appeared to himself aa a mere little child 
picking pebbles on the shore,, whi)st the great and boundless pcean 
of knowledge and truth spread out unexplored before him. These 
were the sentiments of a philosopher — of a true Christian—of a 
great and noble, yet a nxeek and humble man. Sir Is^^a^, notwith- 
standing all his learning, was a mere chiM in his own eyes — ever 
ready and anxious to learn more. This should be the spirit of the 
true teacher, and with the fal^e ones wo would have no&iug to do, 
The teacher should avoid acll-sufiiQieiAcy as h^ wx)uld avoid Sat^, 
und, like Sir Isaac, be wer rej^ ttot Iwn iKiW fttJn'p g: n»¥— ^ngye- 



thing useful. The wisest man th«t ev«r Irred— even Sdooioto' Him- 
self — ^was but a mere cadet in knowledge. How, therefore, can 
any sensible man be a pedant ? — too proud to learn more — ^too vain 
to profit by the experience of others. Teachers, as a class, should 
certainly be the best sdiolars of the age ; but if in consequence of 
their superior knowledge, or other cause, they for any of them) be 
puffed up with pride, vanity, pedantry, 'or self-conceit, they are 
unfit for their calling, unworthy of the title of Sducafeori We can- 
not see how any human being can be guilty of such follies who is 
not the victim of a diseased imagination. A teacher should be 
sound in mind and sound in body, and by practising such vanities, 
or pursuing such bubbles, he unintentionally indicates that he is 
personally conscious of tho existence of a defect or imperfection in 
one or both — whilst he, unconsciously perhaps, degrades himself in 
the estimation of liis fellow men, and thereby bringji contempt on 
his profession. Learning always endows those who possess it with 
a certain superiority above their fellows — a superiority which will 
be duly acknowledged by people in every rank in life, provided it 
be accompanied with no absurd pretensions or ridiculous airs. 
Modesty seldom fails to charm. We should never allow sett- 
deception to swamp the faculties of reason and judgment. Be we 
ever so good or great in this life, still there is ample room for im- 
provement. There is no real or genuine comfort in considering 
ourselves better than we really are. Let us be blind to our own 
merits and leave the perception and appreciation of them to others. 
All men, at best, are but dust and ashes. All had the same begin- 
ning and, in one sense, all will have the same end. Gkood deeds, 
therefore, are the only things of which we may feel justly proiid. 
It has been well said that 'Hlie ereateet and best men naentioned 
in history were the most humble " — the most forgetful of self and 
the least given to foolish parade. So it has been and will be in 
every age. Humility and greatness are inseparable. 

teachers should lead instead of beino led. 

The late Lord Palmerston stated on one occasion to a deputation, 
comprising some mfimbers of the Boyal CoUege of Prtaceptoora, that 
— * * If there were any class of men who could, or should, know 
everything, that class were teaohera." ''They," contmued he, 
'' can never know too much." Ko cme man has Imown or ever eaa 
know all the branches of knowledge — at least not in this world. A 
teacher must be always leaminff, always studying, he can never 
know enough ; as Palmerston saia, '' he can never know too lanohi'' 
Hie really respectable teacher should know, or endeavomr to luMw, 
everything that men should know. JETe should lemd inHead of hein^ 
kd, in the grand msrch of intelleet and setencei If he tneh to 
become a worthy member of the literati of his time^-be it on ; it is 
a laudable ambition. But fixing his eyes on the star of his eowntiy, 
his great and paramount object should be to train up the yontli ai 
hJM fold, so that they may be good and worthy citizens — ^an honour 
to him and a credit to ^emseVres during the loBg^years to come. 
Such a teacher will be affectionately remembered when lying low. 
His pupils will say of him, *' He was the benefactor of our nation 
and has made mankind his debtor." 

The teacher should always remember that if he be aeqiialiKlid 
with all the branches of knowledge except thai uhich hk should 
know, he mi^ be said to be an ij^orani mAa, Mowovet, in order 
that the edifice may be substantial, the foundation must be eenad. 
The teacher's knowledge of tlie higher and more advanced .subippts 
of learning may, in many cases, be looked upon as an acoomppsh- 
ment ; but, in all cases, a thorough knowledge of ti»e elementary 
branches is absolutely necessary. 

TO TEAOH »T BXAMPIiE AS HmSA AS BT PRaOWPOX 

Educators should always remember that it is ii^peratively incqiu- 
bent on them to teach by example aa weU as by precept, l^reeept 
without example has no more e&ct on the heart of the young than 
evening zephyrs on the tall grass of the prairie. They msf bend 
their heads for a moment before it. but when the breeze has pwed^ 
when the voice has ceased to speak, its influence ia sura to vaniah. 
Eitample shoidd be the forerunner of precept. The latter should be 
4educed from the former, otherwise it is worthless so far ^A its 
influence over the young is concerned ; for it will fail to take ^ect. 
TMb important principle should be engraven on the hearty of teadbi- 
ers, as tneir success in a great measure dep^ds on its observance. 
If, for instance, the teacher wishes his pupils to attend strictly to 
their business in the school room, or elsewhere, he mjuuit set them. 
an example by attending to his. And we n^ here obi^nrve t|||^ : 
as a public officer, he is bound to devote his school heuza exchiaively 
to school work. Never should he so far forget himself as to tran- 
sact extraneous business during those houiy whJAh he is expected 
to devote to his official duties. Any negligence m this respect ia a 
direct viol^on of the {winciidas of right an4 ^aet-Mhsffc i^^ fd 
cm oiiiorsy should never infringe or fcvget« 

(To b» OonUtmefk) 
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2. THE ROD IK SCHOOL. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education: 

Ma. EDiTOBy — Wkeii I wft» « boy, in Ireland, I lused to get some 
indelible lessons on tbe use of this instniment in Ixish schools. At 
tin&es I see in this journal some good articles, quoted from the 
Btaies, and English Ieotures.p Some regard the use of the rod in 
schools as a relict of eastern barbarityy-^that it isincomnatible with 
American notions of independbnee^frnd that it might oe entirely 
superseded by '^ moral suasion." But some argue weH that it is to- 
tally inadequate to maintain eirder ; that it (moral suasion) fosters 
inaubordination to all laws, domesAiG^ cml, moral and divine ; — 
that it ifl fuU of affectation, — a mens timerserver, placing teachers 
in the very undignified position of bc^ng obedience. 

The object of moral suasion is to induce a refractory boy, already 
acquainted with consequences, to desist from doing something which 
I do not wish him to do. Now, it is a primary ptinaiple of our na- 
ture to not let go a present pleasyre without tne sure prospect of a 
paramount pleasure, or that pen^atooce will incUr subsequent incon- 
yenienoe, loss of a better enjoyment, or pain. But, by nypothesis, 
he knows consequences, and soes on. If he stop by prohij^ilopn, 
the stopping will depend on urn person giving the prphibition. He 
will not stop through fear, since moral suasion does not employ it ; 
then he stops for love of m^. Wie axe now at the m^ dependence 
of '* moral suasion" — lov€, Xfi Jjbls love spontaneous in uxe boy ? 
Does it become active whenevjdf 1^94 wherever he sees me ? or must 
I stimulate it by acts of Jdn^dii^i^ } 9^^^ ^ ^ faculty ef calling up 
my love whenever necessity pre8en1# Utselj^ ? Am I npt as much de- 
pendent on him to stir up my \oy» |g» he is dependent on me to awa- 
ken his ? And if it were possible lor ifiQ tocall up iny love on every 
occasion, the occmon of a bad ]i^ x?Qn)feinufl11y acting contraryto 
my wishes would undoubtedly be the most unfavorable one. The 
success of moral suasion depends on the strategem of n^aking hiin 
believe I love him, when the ij^ is. the ve^ reverse. 

JoHir Irbland, 
Teacher. 



8. THK BIGHl HON. ROBERT LOWE, ON COMPETiTiyE 

EXAMiNATiONS. 

From a speech recently deliyered by Mr. Lowe, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in Scotland, we make the following report : — • 

In his spee^ he dilated at some length upon the advantages gain- 
ed hy the introduction of the system of competitive examination 
into the dyil service : — 

I do not say, he remarked, that competition will always point out 
i hab ^ person for a clerkship. It is true that it will not, but it has 
thia eiiormous 'advantage — ^it excludes an enormous ouantit]^ of 
inoapadty that luui hitherto found its way into the public service. 
No one will hereafter get into the public service without some sort of 
ability ; -whereas I have known a gentleman, a most estimable and 
respectable person, reoeiving £600 of the public money, and the 
only occupation we could find that we could possibly put him to was 
folnBg up paieels in brown paper, and sealing them, and t3ring them 
witii #oxa. Another of its results will be to put at end to a good 
deal of parilamentary comption. These places have, hitherto, 
been laraaly distributed among members of Parliament in propor- 
tion as they supported the Mimsters, and re-distributed by them to 
the eleofeoni, in proportion as they gave them their support, and in 
thai way a double system of bribeijwill be put down, I am bound 
to say, to the great relief and rejoicing of many members of Par^ 
liament, for it will save them a great amount of importunity and 
tioiible. Another immense advantaffe which it will have, will be 
the atimuluB that will be given to education throughout the coun- 

Ai)g«ing tiist both schools, teachers, and scholars were stimulated 
by the eneouraMnent thus h^ out, he touched upon another point 
&yaiizalile to tiie new system. The only regret we feel in perusing 
his venaiks, ia tiliat all finance ministers are not made of ike stem 
material of Mr. Lowe : 

The patconaae ef public offices has been hitherto in the hands of 
the heads of the ofaces, and the heads of the offices are generally 
very upright and excellent and able persons ; but still no man lis- 
tens vwth any great lela stance to the proposal to ||iye him a new 
pteae ef patvcmage, aMl when a man knows he will have to give 
sssB|r a-emlEBfaap^ he ia'vefy ready to believe anybody who says that 
aantiiev deik is wanted. Fov that and for other similar reasons, it 
tmmmm to paw that all ovrofllees are overstocked with clerkS| and 
illiJisiiPS, the fiMi NHsrm we have to make in this matter, is to 
hpprevfr'th^ quality and dknivish the quantit]r ▼ery largely, so that 
wjjpi/ainanr'is' appuMite d by jmbtic competition, he will have no 
f ffieiiih^ ill siwiy to wish him to be liiere unless he does his duty. 
TL s s eiM if fnM will be that the number of employti will be reduced, 
and their quality exceedingly improved. 



After referring' to the sad wav betaraeii ivsaQii» and Prussia, Mr. 
Lowe showed how grea^ an eaooniageinent i^naa- given to popular 
education by the war, through' the evidence oi the immense valu r; 
of the intelligence of the Oerman s^iessi Again, a great stand- 
ing army had been overborne 9^ destroyect by one composed of a 
nation all trained to be soldiers. *'! t^nk,'' he exclaimed, ** 1 
hear in that the knell of standing armies on tHJa Continent. If ihey 
cannot protect the nation against war with suph a coimtrv as Prur- 
sia, whose troops have to be called fr^in ifie pfyiip-U^r, the loom, ami 
the plough, of what use are they? One of the blessings of tho 
abohtion of standing armies, he added, was freedom. The sovei- 
eign of an armed nation must govern according to their wisher. 
Again, such an organization was mainly useful for defensive 



wars. 



4. WHAT MMGTCATION SHOULD BE. 

Sd)9(0«ti(>n una^ocompsnied by moral training, is like a sword m 
the hands of a madman — and yet grieved as I am to utter it, mu^ 
pi the e d ^w at won of the country is of this sort. The schools of mesi 
^putation are eagerly sought — the colleges of richest endowments 
pe greedily visited — ^Imowledge is the cry, while not one thought 
is spent upon the moral education wHich may be going on durmg 
the acquiiition of that knowledge — of the poison wat our children 
pv^y be drinking in — the poison of immorality, of licentiousness^ of 
infidelity. My friends, rather let your children lack the accpmplilfdx- 
pents of life — than procjore them at such a cost But no acaodt^f^ 
however strict the pioral discipline, can achieve anything for JQ}^ 
child^n, until you yourselves train them in the homestead^ to ol>e- 
jdienoQ^ to self-gpvemmenty to courtesy, to virtue, it must be liiii^ 
ppon line, and precept upon precept, here a little and there a little 
r— it mnst be daily instruction in the word of God — ^it must be a cquc 
fitsnt watchfulness over thoughts and habits — ^it must be earnest 
prayer for th^m and with them; and accompan^ong aU this must 
pe a free use of the rod of correction ; ''for folly is bound up in th^ 
(xeart of a child^" a#d nothing else can fptch it out. This is edWfa- 
tion, and ii w the want of this which has made our sdbiools and 
col]^ges rather engines of evil than instruments of good. 



1 IX) IT WITH YOUE MIGHT, BOYS I 

Whatsoever you find to do. 

Do it, boys, with all your might, 
Never be a UUle true, 
Or a Utile in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven ; 
Trifles make the life of man ; 

So in all tbinast 
Great or small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 

Help the weak if you are strong, 
Love the old if you are young ; 
Own a fault if yon are wrong, 
If you're angry, hold your tongue. 
In each duty 
Lies a beautf , 
If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely 
And securely 
As a kernel in a nut. 

Love with all your heart and soul — 
Love with eye and ear and touch ; 
That's the moral of the whole^ 
You can never love too much ! 

'Tis the glory 

Of the story 
In our babyhood begun ; 

Our hearts wi^out it, 

(Never doubt it) 
Are as worlds withoot a sun ! 

If you think a wsvd would please. 

Say it, if it|is bpt true ; 
Words may give de^gl^ with ease, 
When no a^ is 99kfid from you. 
Words may often 
Soothe and soften. 
Gild a joy or heal a pain. 
They are treasures 
Yielding pleasures 

Itiawi<;k^tQ<«tai4 
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Wliatsoever yon find to do, 

I>o it, then, with all yonr might ; 
Let yonr prayers be strong and true — 
Prayer, my lads, will keep you right. 
Pray m all things, 
Great and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman ; 
And for ever, 
Now or never, 
Be as thorough as you can. 

— Ntw York Observer. 



2. A WORD TO BOYS ON TRUTH. 

Tnith is one of the rarest of virtues. Many a youth has bwn 
lost to society by allowing falsehood to tarnish his character, and 
foolishly throwing truth away. Honesty, frankness, generosity, 
Tirtue, — blessed traits ! Be these yours, my boys, we shall not 
fear. You are watched by your elders. Men who are looking for 
elerks and apprentices have their eyes upon you. If you are up- 
right, steady, and industrious, before long you will find goo.l 
places, kind masters, and the prospect of a useful life before you. 



3. ASSOCIATIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 

There is no man who has not some interesting associations con- 
nected with particular scenes, or airs, or books, and who does' not 
feel their beauty or sublimity enhanced to hem by such connections. 
The view of the house where ono wa« bom, of the school where one 
was educated, and where the gay years of infancy were passed, is in- 
different to no man. They recall so many images of past happiness 
and past affections, they are connected with so many strong or 
Talued emotions and lead altogether to so long a train of feelings and 
recollections, that there is hardly any scene which one ever beholds 
with so much raptiu*e. There are songs also that we have heard in 
our infancy, which, when brought to our remembrance in after- 
years, raise emotions for which we cannot well account ; and which 
though perhaps very indifferent in themselves, still continue, from 
this association, and from the variety of conceptions which they 
kindle in our minds, to be our favourites through life. The scenes 
which have been distinguished by the residence of any person 
whose memory we admire produce a similar effect. The scenes 
themselves may be little beautiful ; but the delight with which we 
recollect the traces of their lives, blends itself insensibly with the 
•motions which the seenery excites and the admiration which these 
recollections afford seem to give a kind of sanctity to the place where 
they dwelt, and converts ever3rthing into beauty which appears to 
have been connected with them. — Alison. 



4. PECULIAR CHILDREN. 

Some teachers seem to think that children are responsible for the 
unpleasant peculiarities which they have inherited. But these are 
misfortimes. Instead of treating unkindly the child of an irascible 
temper, or a natural selfishness, or an obstinate will, you should pity 
him. As you would treat with extreme tenderness a blind or de- 
formed child, so should you have the'greatest tenderness for one 
whose soul is deformed. You will not conquer the defect by chastis- 
ing the child. What he needs is praise, encouragement to meet 
the foe that is so hard to defeat, to bear the weight that crushes him. 
Ye that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. How 
often do parents and teachers add to the already unbearable burden 
of such a child the crushing weight of perpetual censure. 

Start, then, with a recognition of the fact, that a natural trait is 
not a thing for which a child, in the first instance, is responsible. 
Help him to conquer it. Let him understand that it is a misfortune, 
but not a hopeless one. 

5. MENTAL CULTURE OF CHILDREN. 

So important from every point of view, is the habit of speaking 
the truth, that too much effort cannot be made to render truthful- 
ness a part of a child's nature, whilst the mind is yet plastic 
enough to receive true impressions, and the conscience still sensi- 
tive to tender rebuke. Over anxiety on the part of earnest-minded 
parents, sometimes defeats the object they have in view in the cul- 
tivation of this principle. Shocked at the utterance of the first 
falsehood, they determine to check the earliest disposition to lie, in 
the bud ; and conceive that the most effectual plan is to visit the 
fault severely. By so doing it is possible that tiiey may confirm a 
habit which, with more lenient treatment, woiUd have had no 
existence. It should be borne in mind, that the random talk of 
little children is not to be interpreted as the deliberate expression 
of opinion arrived at after aocttrftte-obsefvation. Wil^ them the 



love of prattling upon any subject that comes uppermost, siiggeBta 
words of which they neither know the value nor the meanixig. In- 
tent only on the interest that their narrative excites, little tongaes 
continue to wag as^ long as they can secure a listener. This disposi- 
tion to romance is greatly increased, if by inindicions questions the 
cue is given to enter into minute details. With such aid it is im- 
possible to place a boundai;y to tke limits which the child's active 
imagination may nob overleap. Some sort of check is needed, bat 
the utmost care is rec^uired to restrain the untaught mind within 
due limits, without stifling the play of fancy so natural in early 
childhood. As soon as a child is old enough to understand the 
force of reasoning at all, the first thing to do is to teach him to 
represent things as tkey are, telling him at the same time that by 
so doing he is speaking the truth. 



6. HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

The Medical College of Middlesex, Massachusetts, having for a 
long time considered the influence of public schools on the health of 
children, authorised the public&tion of the following' facts as the 
opinions of its members : 

1. No child shall be allowed to attend school before the beginning 
of his sixth year. 

2. The duration of daily attendance — ^including the time given to 
recess and physical exercises — should not exceed four and a half 
hours for the primary schools ; five and a half for other schools. 

3. There should be no study required out of school — unless at 
high school ; and this should not exceed one hour. 

4. Recess-time should be devoted to play outside the school- 
room — ^unless during stormy weather — and, as this time rightfully 
belongs to the pupils, they should not be deprived of it except for 
serious offences ; and those who are not deprived of it, should not 
be allowed to spend it in study ; no child should ever be confined 
to the school-room during an entire session. The minimum of recess 
time should be fifteen minutes each session, and in primary schools 
there should be more than one recess in each session. 

5. Physical exercise should be used in school to prevent nervous 
and muscular fatigue and to relieve monotony, but not as muscular 
training. It should be practiced by both teacher aud children in 
every hour not broken by recess, and should be timed by music In 
primary schools every half hour should be broken by exercise, recess 
or singing. 

6. Ventilation should be amply provided for, by other means than 
by open windows, though these should be used in addition to special 
means durmg recess and exercise time. 

7. Lessons shouTd be scrupulously apportioned to the average 
capacity of the pupils ; and in primary schools the «slate should^ be 
used more and the book less ; and the instruction should be given as 
much as possible on the principle of " object teaching." 

7. SCHOOL-ROOM DISEASES. 

Dr. R. Virchow, of Berlin, Prussia, has made a careful investiga- 
tion into the diseases caused by the neglect and ignorance of school 
officers. He has published an interesting and elaborate paper, at 
the end of which he sums up the chief causes of school-room dmeftoos 
as follows : 

1. The air of the school-room, the condition of which is dependent 
on the size of the room, the number of pupils, the heating airaoge- 
ments, ventilation, dampness of the floor and walls, dust. 

2. The light of the sehool-room, dependent of the location of the 
building and the room, size of windows, color of the walls, artificial 
means of lighting a room, (gas, oil.) 

3. The arrangements for sitting, size and form of chairs and desks, 
length of time scholars are obliged to sit still in one position. 

4. Bodily exercises, especially out-door games, gymnastics, bath- 
ing, arrangements for such, manner of superintending them. 

5. Mental exercises, extent, manner in which they follow each 
other, individual measure, length of free time and vacations, etc. 

6. Punishments, particulaiiy corporal punishments. 

7. Drinking water. 

8. Privies. 

9. School apparatus, especially text books, (size of print, etc.) 
Many of the questions agitated are, of course, more of a pedago- 

gical nature, for example, what may be demanded of a scholar, what 
text -books are to be used, in what manner the free hours and Taoa- 
tions are to be distributed, etc. But many even of these qaestioiis 
will only be solved correctly if school men and medical men will go 
hand in hand. Only by thus working harmoniously together^ by 
thus mutually enlighteiung each other, will the State gain an oigaa 
to which may be safely intrusted the solution of the great qoisation 
of our time, viz., bodUy and m^tal health, and deTelopm«(it of 
future generatiouB. 
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diBATfOBD.— On 2iid, lightning and thnnder with rain. 4th, lOth. 2JHh, 
htfff^ hanar •iroU. 30th, indistinct lunar circle. 19th, mill pond frozen. 
2drd, first sleighing. Wind storms, 2nd, 8th, 9th, 22nd. Fugs, 25th, 28th. 
Rain, 2nd, 3rd, 8th, 9th, 28th. Snow, 9th, 14th— 18th, 21st— 2ard. 

HAiniiTOK.— On 3rd, rainhow from 7.20 to 7.30 A.M., colors very dis- 
tinct. 9th, rainbow at 3.10 P.M. 10th, lunar halo. 11th, solar halo in 
forenoon. 14th and 22nd, haiL 25th, ordinary meteor in NE 46' high, fell 
NS, time 10.19 F.M. First great storm, 22nd and 23rd— first high wind, 
then hail to depth of two inches, and then snow six inches deep ; snow and 
hail fight inches deep ; snow b^»n to melt almost immediately, and by 
26th it had nearly disappeared. Wind storms, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 8th, 19th, 22nd, 
26th, Fog, 2Sth. Ram, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 14th. 17th, 28th. 
Snow, 15t&, 21st, 22nd, 23rd. Weather during month remarkably fine. High 
wind0 have greaUy prevailed ; the leaves remained on the trees much longer 
this year than usuaL 

Sn{00l.~On let, earthquake. 8th, lightning and thunder with rain. 9ih, 
first BBow. Wind storms, 3rd, 22nd. Fog, 28th. Rain, 8th, 9th, 22nd, 29th. 
Snow, 9th, 14th, 18th, 23rd. , , . , ^ , 

WiiTDaoB. - On 1st, meteor in W towards H. 2nd, lightning and thunder 
with rain« 3nd, 3rd, 8th, 9th, 10th, lunar halo, ith, meteor in N£ towards 
H. 9th, meteor in E towards N. 12th, meteor in NE towards N. 21st, in 
NE towards H. 27th, in £ towards H. Wind storms, 8th and 9th. Fog, 
7th. Snow, 9th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 22nd, 23r(i Rain, 2nd, 4th, 8th, 17th. 
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IV. il0flai>kial JWietehW- 

1. HON. W H. BLAKE. 

Bx-<:!hancellor Blake was bom at Kiltegan, in the county of 
Wi<^ow, Ireland, on the 10th March, 1809. He was the second 
gon of the Rev. Edward Dominick Blake, Rector of Kiltegan and 
of Longh-buoklow, and Rural Dean. This gentleman was of the 
family of the Blakes of Oashlegroye, County Galway, and his wife, 
Anne Maigaret Hume, was of the Humes of Humewood, in Wick- 
low. Mr. Blake was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
took honours. He studied surgery for some time under Dr. Philip 
Orampton, and afterwards studied for the Church. In 1832, he 
married his cousin Catharine Hume, grand-daughter of William 
Hume of Humewood, M. P. for Wicklow. Immediately after his 
marriage, Mr. Blake emigrated to Canada — where his brother the 
late Rev. D. £. Blake, (Rector of Adelaide and afterwards of 
Thomhill) hit brother-in-law, the Rev. C. 0; Brough (Archdeacon 
of London) his brother-in-law, the late Rev. Mr. Flood (Rector of 
Delaware) and other members of the family, also settled. His first 
residence was cm a farm in the township of Adelaide, then in ** the 
backwoods ; " but in 1834 he removed to Toronto, and commenced 
his studies for the Bar under the late Mr. Washburn. 

Mr. Blake was called to the Bar in the year 1838, and from the 
first took up a eommanding position as an Advocate in the Law and 
Equity Courts. His tall, handsome person and fine open face, his 
felicitous language and bold manly utterance gained him at once the 
full attention of Court and Jury ; and his vigorous grasp of the 
whole case under discussion, his acute, logical dissection of the evi- 
dence, and the thorough earnestness with which he threw himself 
into has client's case, swept everything before it. In the days when 
Draper, and SvdUvan, and Baldwin, and Eccles were at the Bar, it 
wiui somethii^ to stand beyond compare the foremost, Mr. Blake 
becauM associated in business with Mr. Joseph C. Morrison — ^now 
one o£ the Judges of the Court of Queen's Bench — and some years 
later, hji relative the late Dr. Connor, who in 18^ because one of 
the Judges ol the Court of Common PleaA entered the firm — and 
for ten years a flood of business poured in upon them. 

Mr. Blake and his partners were all active members of theL iberal 
party. In the early contests for Municipal Institutions, National 
Education, Law Reform and all progressive measures, they took an 
earnest part. Mr. Blake at the general election of 1844 was the 
Reform Candidate for the second Riding of York — ^now the County 
of. Peel — ^but was defeated by a narrow majority on the second day 
of polling by the present Recorder Duggan. A little later, he con- 
tested unsuccessfully the County of oimcoe, in opposition to the 
Hon. W. B. Robinson. At the general election of 1847, while ab- 
sent in England, Mr. Blake was returned by a lar^e majority for 
the East Riding of York— now the County of Ontario. The result 
of that election was the entire overthrow of the Conservative Gov- 
ernment, and the acecession of the Liberal party to power, under 
Messrs. J^aldwin and Lafontaine, on the 10th March, 1848. Mr. 
Blake beoame Solicitor-General under the new arrangement^ and 
was duly re-elected for East York. Then followed the straggle over 
the famous Rebellion Losses Bill. In that contest Mr. Blake took 
an active part in support of Lord Elgin, who was so outrageously 
treated. 

The Baldwin Lafontaine Government undertook the reform of the 
ineilicient Court of Chancery, increased the number of Judges to 
three, as at present, and gave it the improved system of procedure 
which has earned for the Court its present efficiency and popularity. 
WhttR tlie measure become law, the question came who should be 



appointed to the seats on the Bench that had been created. There 
was but one answer in the profession. Mr, Blake was univeraally 
pointed out as the man best fitted for the post of Chancellor. It 
required considerable persuasion on the part of his oolleafi^es to in- 
duce Mr. Blake to accept the appointment ; he desired to remain 
in public life ; his emoluments at the bar were far greater than they 
would be on the Bench, and he would have much preferred to re- 
main at the Bar for some years longer. But the pressure qf his 
friends was greater than he could resist, and on the SOth of Septem- 
ber, 1849, he accepted the Chancellorship of Upper Canada which 
he continued to fill until 1862, when^lailin gheallh compelled him to 
retire. 

Mr. Blake, while at the Bar, held for a number of years the posi- 
tion of Professor of Law in the Uuiversi^ of Toronto, but resigned 
it when he became Solicitor-General. He took a deep interest in 
all tiie affairs of the University, of which he was for a long time the 
able and popular ChtooeUor. Afflicted with gout in its most dia- 
tressing form, Mr. Blake has since his retirement from. the Ben<di 
sought relief from his sufferings in milder climes. He returned to 
Canada some months since, and yesterday sank to his rest, sur- 
rounded by his deeply attached and sorrowing family. — Globe, 



2. THE HON. JOHN ROSS. 

Mr. Ross was bom in the County of Antrim, Ireland, in^Iardi 
of the year 1818. When he was yet only three months old ^hk 
parents emigrated to Canada. His school days were chiefly spent 
at Brockville, in the District School of which he acquired the gntAef 
part of his education. At the age of sixteen he entered the hmr 
office of Mr. Buel, . subsequently removing to that of A&. George 
(now Judge) Sherwood. In 1839, having then attained his m^ 
jority, he was called to the bar, and at once entered upon the pra- 
tice of his profession with much success. The painstaking care, 
steady preservance and indomitable will which Mr. Ross ever dis- 
played secured for him at an early day a very considerable praddoe. 
Like many another man of abiUty, however, he drifted intopolitica, 
with which thereafter he became more closely identified. Uis leg^ 
practice in the county of Hastings gave to Mr. Ross considerable 
influence in that county, which up to the period of which we are 
now speaking had steadily gone Conservative. The importance of 
gaining it to the Liberal side led to Mr. Ross inducing Mr. Baldwi 
to contest it against Mr. Mumey, which he did with the desired 
success. " The contest," says a writer, in referring to the events 
of that day, '* was animated and severe, terminating in the .defeat 
^^ofMr. Mumey by a narrow majority, and to the judgment and 
^' energy of Mr. Ross, and the weight of his personal character, was 
'Hhe victory chiefly due." Soon afterwards, to serve the party 
with which he was then allied, Mr. Ross established a newapaper 
which acquired a considerable circulation and large influence. His 
merits and services as a party man were now recognized, and in the 
Fall of 1848, when Mr. Sullivan was elevated to the Bench, Mr. 
Ross was called to the Legislative Council. He at once took an 
active part in politics, bringing to bear upon every publie question 
a ripe judgment and excellent common sense. Although in 1849 
he took a prominent part as a leader in Parliament, it was not until 
1861, when Mr. Hincks formed his government, ihat he came into 
office as Solicitor-General. In the following year he went to Eng- 
land to attend to Grand Trunk matters, with which the Goveme- 
ment of that time was necessarily ver^ closely aUied, and was made 
IVesident — a position which, we beheve, we are correct in saying, 
he held for several years without an^ remuneration whatever. In 
the construction of the Victoria Bridge Mr. Ross took a deep in- 
terest. For ten years, or more Mr. Ross held office almost unin- 
terruptedly. On Mr. Richards' removal to the Bench in 1853, be 
became Attomey-Generid, and remained in that office until the fall 
of the Hiucks Adminiitration, just prior to the famous coalition 
of Uio year 1854. When that coalition was formed he was selected 
Speaker of the Legislative Council, which was at that time a minia- 
terial office. The early years of the combination were not passed 
most harmoniously. Mr. Ross, believing that the Reform eiemei|t 
which he represented from Upper Canada did not receive the sup- 
port to which it was entitled from Sir Allan McNaVs followers, 
withdrew from the ministry in April, 1856, giving his reasons for 
his conduct to the friends of his party. Mr. Ross's withdrawal 
from the Cabinet destroyed its effectivenoes ; and in a few days 
after, Sir Allan McNab himself gave up the ship, and Mr. John A. 
Macdonald was entrusted with the formation of a new cabinet. The 
manly independence of Mr. Ross's course, in those somewhat toying 
times, was the subject of um* venal praiM. In the beginning of 
1868, at theiu-gent solicitation of Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Ress became 
a member of the Government, takins the Receiver-General's port- 
folio and the leadership of the Legiuative CoundL In August of 
the same year he retired, with his colleagues, on the Seat of Gotem* 
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iiieiit» onasftktt, but oame hmik, a few dmy aftonrarde, as President 
of tiM Kecotm Council, in Mr. Cavtier'a administration, in which 
he rematBed ostil 18^, when he went out at the same time that 
Mr. Joseph O. Morrison was plaoed upon the Bench. This ended 
Mr. Roes'B ninisteral career. He has since then led a compara- 
^-* retired and quiet life. — Leader, 



S. JOHN &HUTEB SMITH, ESQ. 



Th* deceased waa a deseendant ai Elias Smith, a U. E. Loyalist, 
sod aon of Mr. J. D. Smith, who wsa a member of the Upper 
Caawia Leaialatage fiwm 188a to 1827, and one ofthe founders of 
the town of Port Hope. Mr. J. D. Smith's large family have been 
Tery nrominent members of the community in which they were 
brought up. Hon« lUias P. Smith was a pnnninent Bwoker. Mr. 
James Smith was long a member of Parliament, and is now Judge 
cf the oouaty of Yieioria, end Mr, Sydney Smi^ was member for 
Koirthiiiiiberland, aad an Executive Councillor, and is now Inspector 
cl Segistriea for Ontario. The subject of our notice was called to 
thabiMrof Upper Canada in 1836, and practiced for some years in 
Toronto in partnership with Mr. R. P. Orooks and Mr. L. W. 
Smitibh Me was a bencher of the Law Society, and author of 
Upper CeuHtda Chanc^r^ Freictiee. In 1858, haying been for some 
yeare practieiaff in his native town^ he became a gaBdidate for 
Kas* IhtaiMOkf but waa defeated by Mr. Buxton, the present m«n- 
ber. Jie waa also a candidate for the Legislative Council in 1860, 
hiastweessiiil rival being Mr. Andrew Jefirey, a brother Reformer, 
bnt a veMdent ol the rival town of Cobonrg. In 1861 he was elected 
or Eaai Dmham, defeating Mr. Burton ^ a majority of 5, and in 
1863 ha waa re-elected. In 1867 he was not a csodidate, and that 
year aooepted for a short time the oS&e^ of Clerk to the Executive 
Coimoil at Ontaiio. He had long been in delicate health, and for 
three ynara has been entirely laid, aside from business. He was 
much beloved by his friends, and enjoyed a ladrge measure of po- 
pular confidence and regard from the residents of his county and 
town. — Olobe, 



4 HON. JOHK PfilNCS. 

Judge Prince was a through Britisher — ^by birth, education and 
syn^Miihies. He first entered ParUament at the general election 
<i 1836, when Sir Francis Bond Head, but then omy a short time 
in the countiy, measured hia strength, and successfully, with Mac 
kenzie, P«»rry, Bidwell and the ooier extreme Reform leaders of 
that period. Soon after hia election he found it necessary to dd 
du^ in another capacity than that of legislator. The rebellion had 
broken out, and he was caHed upon, as a militia Colonel, to serve 
at ^e hood of Vk>. tfapSnsnd. It waa wlukt acting in this capacity 
that he ordered soma prisoners whom he had taken to be summarily 
shot, and ** they/nm shot accordingly,'' as he himself expressed it, 
we believe in an omcial despatch. The Colonel was elected to the 
first Parfiament of ^^iiited Ounuht, and there only remain now in 
public lifer of tiiese who were hia lellerw members in that Parliament 
Sir FrancjaHincks and Mr. Sandfield Macdonald. He' continued 
to sit in the lower house until called 'to the Legislative Council, 
from which he was taken ab^ut 1860 to fill the judicial position in 
AE^onm which he occupied until his death. In politics he was a 
^ slKincli/lAb«ral-Gonaawativ«» Ezteriiorly Judge Prince was a fine 
^ specimen of a^ man^ and his appearance was a true index to the 
casracter of his mind and his intellectual force. He was a spleifclid 
debater, and, perhaps, he never had a superior, as respects elocu- 
tieaaigr>pow«rand eleganoe ai expression, in the Canadiaa} ParUa- 
Bbent, It was a nure treat to hear him speak in the House, and, 
certainly no man in it waa listened to with equal pleasure. — Olobe. 



5. ELDER THOMAS McCALL. 



Tke ^peasfable wma who forms the subject of this notice was well 
knoiva ia many portionaof Western Ontario. Bom in Aigyleshire, 
ScoUand, in March, 1791, he emi^^ed to New York State in 1817, 
and to Canada in 1819, settling with his father and the other mem- 
bsn ci the family in tiie Town^p of Aidborough, and sharing with 
thaai lor S0¥eralyMi» the many haidskips and privations incident 
to pioneer life. Having received a libej^ education in his native 
country, and being naturally of active eneigetic habits, he resolved 
on turmng Ins acquirements to account, and if possible, to improve 
hia' own and the family's- ciroamstaacea by other than mere physical 
toQL WiUi this dietarmination he entered the teacher's profession, 
inwl^ch sphere he laboured for some time, and throu|^ut with 
great seal and success. The Long Point coimtry was then the 
wsaliftfeet and most popukfoa dtstoriet of tiie west, and there he 
tiii||^-fet)ta»9Maxa;.hmi^aflMng>otiMr ptt^ Bgp^cioa 



Byerson, now the Chief Superintendent c^ Education. After hia 
marriage in December, 1822, and subsequent settlement in Dun* 
wich, his teaching labours were renewed at intervals, drawii^ 
pupils for miles around, many of whom to-day are leading fanners 
and business men of the county — the Coynes, the Blacks, the 
Thompsons, and others— and all of whom in their after life have 
retained for him the most filial affection and regard. His ccmnec- 
tion with the schools of the county was continued long after his 
withdrawal from the profession, in his capacity of superintendent ; 
and' to the end of his days the Common School Teadier had no 
wanner or more sympathizing friend. But devoted as he waa to 
educational interests, it was as a minister of the Gkxspel that he was 
best and most widely known. He identified himself in early life 
with the Old School order of Baptists ; and of the tenets of that 
denomination in Canada, he has been for many years the ablest 
expounder. Of his zeal in Christian labonr, his untiring indusbry 
in the high calling, liis unceasing devotion to the cause of his 
Master, there are many living who can testify ; and if the abnega- 
tion of all self-ngtecQsness, the reliance for salvation uix>n the 
merits of the Divine Intercessor alone, and the living of a pure, 
good, useful, and holy life, are the claims for a passport through 
the *' pearly gates,'' he is within holy J^usalem. With his views 
of church government we need not say that in his political opinions 
he was an advanced Liberal. He could not consistently be any- 
thing else ; and so far as he took any part in poUtical concerns', tiie 
Reform party of Canada had in him a devoted member and friend. 
His abilities were of a high order, and his information extensive 
and varied beyond many of the profession. His style was clear, 
trenchant and vigorous ; abounding in Anglo-Saxon terseness and 
force. His manner was always happy, and the cheerfulness of his 
temper was unabattd to the last. His remains were conveyed to 
the family burial ground, in Aidborough, on Wednesday, where 
they were interred by the side of his son Malcolm — " my beautiful 
boy," as he loved to call him — and two daughters ; and though his 
trials are all over, there is many a household in Elgin, Middlesex 
and Kent, where the sorrowing tear-d^p will fall when the word 
enters that the noble old man hath passed into his rest. — St. 
Home Journal. 
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1. KING WILLIAM AND BISMARCK. 

The following brilliant passage is from Charles Sumner's recent 
lecture on the European war : — 

^* Two personages at this present moment hold in their hands this 
great question, teeming with a new civiliaation. Honest and de- 
termined, both are patriotic rather than cosmopolitan or Christian, 
believing in Prussia rather than humanity. And the patriotism so 
strong in each, keeps still the early tinge of iron. I refer to King 
William and his Prime Minister, Count Bismarck. More than any 
other European Sovereign, William of Prussia possesses the infatu- 
ation of ' Divine right.' He believes that he was appointed by 
Gbd to be King— differing here from Louis Napoleon, who, in a 
spirit of compromise, entitled himself Emp«NH:, * by the Grace of 
God and the national will.' This infatuation was illustrated at his 
coronation in ancient Konigsberg, the first home of Prussian royalty, 
and better famous as tlie birili-place and ' life-long home of Em- 
manuel Kant, when the King enacted a scene of melodrama whidi 
might be transferred from uie church to the theatre. No other 
person was 'allowed to place the crown on his royal head. lafting 
it from the altar, where it rested, he placed it there himself, in sign 
that he held it from Heaven and not from man, and next placed 
another on the head of the Queen, in sign that her dignity was 
derived from him. Then turning around, he brandished a gigantic 
sword in testimony of readiness to defend the nation. Since the 
battle of Sadowa, when the Austrian Empire was so suddenly 
shattered, he has believed himself the providential sword-bearer of 
Germany, destined perhaps to revive the old glories of Barbarossa. 
HIb habits are soldierly, and, notwithstanding his 73 years, he con- 
tinues to find pleasure in wearing the spiked helmet of the Prussian 
camp. Republicans smile when he speaks of 'my army,' *my 
allies,' and * my people,' but this e^tism is the natiu-al expression 
of ^e monardiical character, especially where the monarch believes 
that he holds by '. Divine right. His public conduct is in harmony 
with these conditions. He is a- Protestant, and rulea the land of 
Luther, but he is no friend to modem reform. The venerable 
system of war and prerogative is part of his inheritance, handed 
down from fighting despots, and he evidently believes in it. His 
Minister, Count Bismutdc, ia the partisan ot 'Divine right,' and 
like the King, regards with sataslaetion that hieearohical feudalism 
from ifiiiehtfaey are both d^med. B^ ia oofale aad believes in 
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nobility. He believes also in foroe, as if he had the blood of the 
god Thor. He believes in war, and does not hesitate to throws its 
^iron dice/ insisting upon the rigours of the game. As the German 
question began to lower, his policy was more persistent. * Not 
uirough speeches and votes of the majority,' he said, in 1862, ' are 
the great questions of the time decided — that was the blunder of 
1848 and 1849 — ^but by steel and blood.' Thus explicit was he. 
Having a policy, he became its representative, and very soon there- 
after controlled the counsels of his sovereign, coming swiftly before 
the world ; and vet his elevation was tardy. Born in 1815, he did 
not enter upon diplomacy until 1851, when 86 years of age, and 
only in 1862 became Prussian Minister at Paris, whence he was 
soon transferred to the Cabinet at Berlin as Prime Minister. Down 
to that time he was little kilown. But from this time he drew so 
large a share of public attention, that the contemporary press of the 
world, became the dictionary where his name was always found. 
Nobody doubts his intellectual resources, his courage or strength 
of will ; but it is felt that he is naturally hard, and little affected by 
human sympathy. Therefore he is an excellent war minister. It 
remains to be seen if he will do as much for peace. His one idea 
has been the unity of Germany under the primacy of Prussia, and 
here he encountered Austria, as he now encounters France. But 
in that larger unity he can do less, so long at least as he is a fanatic 
for kings, and a cynic toward popular institutions. Such is the 
King and such his Minister. I have described them that you may 
fice, how little help the great ideas already germinating from bloody 
iiolds, will receive from them. In this respect they are as one. 



day the bodily culture is attended to, and this consists not only of 
purely militaiy drill, but also of every variety of physical exercise, 
calculated te add either strength or suppleness te the human form 
— ^running, leaping, vaulting, balancing, bayonet exercise, lifting, 
shooting, bending, altogether such an innumerable variety of move- 
ments that no muscle of the body is without, its daily exercise. 
These squad drills are followed by company and regimental parades, 
and at short intervals by grand field movements of brigades and 
divisions, and these once or twice a year by grand army movements 
with mock battles. I have not been fortunate enough to witness 
any of their grand tactics, but the exercises in detail oy company, 
battalion, squadron or battery, and in particular the artUlery move- 
ments seem to me to be as near perfection as patience and practice 
can make them. '' 



2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE IRON CROSS AT VERSAILLES. 

There was a very interesting ceremony yesterday in the courtyard 
of the Palace, at the base of the statue of Lo\iis XIV. It was ar- 
ranged that the Crown Prince should here distribute the decoration 
of the Iron Cross to some fifty officers and men who had distin- 
guished themselves in the w^. A grand parade teok place at ten 
o'clock, and the troops were drawn up in close column facing the 
central point, where stood his Highness surrounded by a brilliant 
staff. All the open space was glittering with Prussian bayonets 
and braes-topped helmets. Nouiing could be more perfect than 
the '* dressing'' of the lines, nor more rigid than the attitude of 
the soldiers at attention. They seemed almost as immoveable as 
the colossal figures of famous Frenchmen which flank the approach 
te the statue of King Louis. Each man who was to receive a 
decoration stepped firmly up te the Crown Prince, steod like a rock 
whilst the honour was bestowed, and went firmly back to his place, 
as though he had gone through the same manoeuvre every day of 
his life. The Prince addressed a few stirring words te those assem- 
bled, and proposed a cheer for His Majesty the King. Out flashed 
his sword, and waved above his head as he led the hearty shout 
which greeted his father's name. You cannot imagine a better 
effect, in its way, than this burst of loyal enthusiasm in the hitherto 
silent mass, with the tall, bearded Prince leading the cheer, sword 
in hand. The voices rose loud and strong, and the music of the 
military bands swelled proudly forth in the first few bars of the 
National Anthem. Then there was silence again, and then the 
Palace walls echoed for the second time to voices and music when 
the General commanding the divisirm proposed a cheer for His 
Highness the Crown Prince. — l/aUy Nexos Correspondence. 



6. THE BATTLE FIELDS IN FRANCE. 

A correspondent of Kotes a-nd Queries draws attention to the fact 
that the battle-fields of the present campaign attained early celebrity 
as the headquarters of typography. Metz was one of the first 
towns which practised the art of prfnting, and the ancient works 
which came from its press are very numerous. Strasbourg is 
asserted to have been for some years the home of John Guttenburg, 
although no dated book is extant of an earlier year than 147^1. 
Toul is to be noticed as the place at which one of the first attempts 
at stefeotyi^ng was made. The Sedan editions compete with the 
Elzevirs in the estimation of book collectors, and are beautiful 
examples of minute typography. Kehl was the ultimate resting 
place of Baskerville's type, with which M. Beaumarchais printed an 
edition of Voltaire's works on blue paper for King Frederick of 
Prussia, ^'who labored under weakness of the eyes." At Rheims 
and Vordun printing was carried on at an early aate, and the latter 
place has a special interest as having been the place where the 
English prisoners who were dett^ed by Napoleon I. printed, with 
his permission, an edition of the English Book of Common Prayer. 



3. ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD ** PRUSSIA." 

The word Prussia is traced by different authors to Po Rv^siay 
meaning, in the Slavonian tongue, near or adjacent to Russia ; or 
to Priisi^ Pnicziy or Boiiiissiy the name of a Slavonian tribe ; but 
Malte Brun thinks it more probable that the name spnmg from 
some Wendiah word allied to Pnwzntfca, signifying **hard and 
clayey land." The kingdom of Prussia owes its name to tlie pro- 
vince of East Prussia or Prussia proper, but the Electorate of 
Brandenburgh formed the nucleus of the present nation. 



4. THE GERMAN SOLDIERS AT DRILL. 

''The discipline and daily routine of exercise for the Prussian 
army is, to all foreigners, a source of never-ending wonder. The 
early morning is devoted to cleansing the quarters, and correcting 
any irregularities which may bave arisen out of tlie previous day's 
duties. Later in the forenoon the hours are given to study — arith- 
metic, geography, geometry, theory and practice of military science; 
and even singing is not neglected. Great importance is attaohecl to 
the studies of the soldiers, and, by attaining a certain advancement 
in knowledge, each one, after satisfactory examination, can shorten 
his ttrm of servioe from one to two yean, In the afternoon of each 



6. RESTORATION OF STRASBOURG. 

The City Council of Berlin has published a manifesto in which 
all German cities are requested to contribute towards restoring 
Strasbourg to its original beauty, and towards repairing the damages 
caused by the bombardment. The Council of Berlin heads the sub- 
scription list with a donation of $25,000. The Queen has sent a 
letter to the City Council expressing her sympathy with the move- 
ment, and signing $1 ,006 out of her private purse. The King has 
signed $5,000, and the Crown Prince 91,000. 



VI. muatioml ^wttlliqtnet. 

■ 
Prin-ce Edward County Teachers' AssociatTon. — At the fourth 

eomi-annual session of the Prince Edward Teachers' Association, the 
first subject, "A system of Merit Cards," was discussed. Mr. fL B. 
Mastiii explained the system adopted in his school, and testified to the 
excellent results. It had the effect of waking up the pupils, and creat- 
ing an interest in study which he could secure by no other means. Ue 
used the cards supplied by the Educational Department at Toronto. Of 
course the cards would do little good without prizes coming after them. 
Some of those present stated their objection to prizes, after which Dr. 
(Jrowle expressed the opinion that, as many things in the world required 
turning upside down, he thought the same rule Vould apply to school 
afiairs, and was in favor of giving prizes. He said the world was offer- 
ing prizes in every department, not to the children alone, but,to grown 
people as well. The next subject taken up, " The Bible in School," was 
then introduced by Dr. Crowle. He thought the Bible should be used 
in every school, because we were in a christian land, and it was impor- 
tant that right impressions should be made on the minds of children. 
He thought the Bible should be read without comment, and left to ex- 
plain itself. There should be no sectarian teaching in our schools, bat 
we ought to pay such a tribute to christiam'ty as to have the Bible read. 
He instanced Great Britain and France as examples among nationa of 
those who honor and dishonor the Bible, and he thought the present hu- 
miliation of the latter country due to her neglect of the sacred Word. 
Messrs. Witeher, Youmans, A. C. Osborne, Dorland, Ferguson, W. J. 
Osborne, and others, joined in the discussion. A motion was made for 
the appointin^t of a oonanittee to draft a petition to thtoounty oouncU 
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The following degrees were conferred : — B.A. — Robert Gregory 
M.B,— Henry Orton. M.A. — Rev. William Banfield Carey, Fredcrw 
Barlow Cumberland, Rev. Henry Harcourt Waters, Lewis Henry MoV 
fatt. D.D. — Rev. Henry William Bavies. M.A. {ad eufulem). — Rev. 
Septimus Jones, Lennox ville. Entered the Divinity Class. — Charles 
Duudas, Arthur Jarvis, Stuart Foster, George John Everest. The 
University and College prizes were then distributed by the Lord Bishop 
of Toronto :—- G. A. Mackenzie, Prince of Wales' prize for first class 
in Classical Honours, 1869. G. A. Mackenzie, prize for English Essay, 
1869. R. G. Cox, prize for Greek Iambic Verse, 1869. J. IT. Nimmo, 
Hamilton Memorial prize, 1870. J. H. Nimmo, Bishop of Toronto's 
Theological prize in the annual examination, 1870. R. G. Cox, Classical 
prize in the annual examination ef the 3rd year, 1870. R. G. Cox, 
Mathematical prize in the annual examination of the 3rd year, 1870. 
To Mr. Cox also were assigned first classes in Classics and MatheAiaties 
at the final examination for B.A., 1870. J. A. Worrell, Classieal prize 
in the annual examination of the 2nd year, 1870. J. B. Abbott, first 
French prize, 1870. L. G. Morgan, seeond French prize, 1870. The 
following gentlemen were admitted as Mathematical students of the 
College : — Stuart Foster, John Woodbum, Clare Worrell, (Ist Founda- 
tion Scholar, Trinity College, Port Hope) ; Richard Power Palmer, (2nd 
Foundation Scholar, Weston Church School) ; Charles John Logan (3rd 
Foundation Scholar, Upper Canada College) ; Charles B. Crawford, 
George John Everest, Charles Leslie Ferguson, Robert Le^ie Mnloek 
Houston, James Bovell Johnson, Walter Hawkins Perram, Albert 
Arthur Fulton Wood. After the benediction, pronounced by the Lord 
Bishop, the proceedings closed with the students singing ** God save the 
Queen," and with three cheers for the Chancellor, the Bishop, the 
Provost, and Professors, &c. In ^e evening the Literary Institute of 
the College gave their second annual conversazione.- The Reverend 
Provost opened the proceedings with a brief address, in which he read 
letters of regret from the Bishop of Western New York and the Bishop 
of Ontario. The musical part of the entertainment was commenced 
wita a Latin chorus by the students, *' Gaudeamus Igitor.*' Songs and 
music followed by several amateurs. The Bishop then addressed a few 
words, more particularly to the students, in which he allnded, in happy 
terms, to the foundation, £he growth, and the objects of the University. 
The audience then dispersed to the library to inspect the views of Egypt, 
furnished by the kindnesB.of the Hon. G. W. Allan, and also the ex- 
hibition of art specimens which Mr. Gilbert had generously sent up. 
The Latin and Greek choruses formed a noteworthy feature of the en- 
tertainment, being sung in admirable time and harmony, and having the 
charm of novelty. The party broke up with many expressions of satis- 
faction and pleasure. 

OiTTiJiio School Legislation. — ^Atthe opening of the Ontario 

Legislation, Lieutenant-Governor Howland thus referred to the new 
School Bill : — ** While perfecting our system of public instruction, so as 
to render common school education accessible and free to every child in 
the land, and to provide more effectuaUy for giving a higher English and 
commercial education in the superior schools, your attention will be in- 
vited to the expediency of making that education more practical, and 
directly instrumental in promoting the interests of agriculture and manu- 
factures. The life of our country's wealth and progress depends upon its 
agriculture and manufactures, and the development of its mineral resour- 
ces ; and our system of public instruction should provide a suitable pre- 
paration for agricultural, mechanical, manufacturing and mining pur- 
suits, and is now enjoyed by those who make choice of the professions of 
law and medicine, and thus be promotive of the highest material, no leas 
than of the intellectual and moral interests of the people." 

Schools in Ontario, — Rev. Mr. Herring, on his return to Eng- 
land, spoke in high praise of the free school system, and said, if we in 
England earry out our new Education Bill, we should still be behind On- 
tario in progressive educational matters. 

Cambridge UNivRRSirr* — The commencement of the academical 

year at Cambridge has been marked with important chaofes in regard 



for the re-appointment of Mr. Piatt as County Superintendent. It was 
carried unanimously, and the petition duly drafted, but at the earnest 
requesrt of Mr. Piatt, who feared the motive of the teachers might be 
misunderstood by some persons, the matter was allowed to drop. In the 
evening, a public meeting was held in Congers' Hall. Mr. Jas. A. You- 
mans read an essay on ** How to Examine Classes." The essay was well 
written and well read, and contained thoughts of great value to teach- 
ers. Dr. Crowle, head paster of Picton Grammar School, next gave an 
excellent address on education, referring to his experience as a pupil in 
an English school, and bringing out many interesting and useful ideas. 
His remarks were well received. A debate "on the abolition of corporal 
punishment was well sustained by Messrs. Jeffers and Dorland, on the 
affirmative, and W. J. Osborne and Carey on the negative. Some very 
forcible arguments were brought forward on both sides, On Saturday, 
the subject taken up was " How to Examine (Masses ;" when Mr. Cox 
explained his method, and answered various questions by teachers pre- 
sent. The subject of " Object Lessons " was well introduce^ by Mr. A. 
C. Oabome, who gave an interesting outline of the system adopted by 
him, and its very beneficial results in his school. Mr. J. E. Hicks also 
made some remarks in the some direction. Dr. Crowle was much pleas- 
ed with what he heard, and highly approved of object teaching. He 
thought it very useful with small children. Mr. H. C. McMuUen (on a 
visit to Picton,) had seen the system fuUy carried out in Cincinnati, 
where it seemed almost a hobby. It originated in Germany, and was no 
donbt a very efficient means of instruction. He was highly pleased with 
our Association, and thought the cause of education was making rapid 
strides in Prince Edward. The next subject, " How to Teach Deriva- 
tion," was ably introduced by Dr. Crowle, who, after referring to the 
subject of pupil-teachers, as in force in England, gave a very interesting 
lesson on the use and method of teaching derivation. Great interest was 
manifested by the large number present in the explanation of the subject, 
and the usual number of questions asked. The subject of Practical Geo- 
metry was well handled by Mr. Milden, of Consecon, whose very clear 
demonstrations were highly appreciated. Mr. Milden was certainly 
master of his subject, and evinced a thorough knowledge of its intrica- 
cies. ** Undue haste in Education" was taken up by Mr. Carey, who 
thought the difficulty arose in two ways : first, from sending children at 
too early an age, and secondly, from advancing them too rapidly after- 
wards. He thought the age of seven early enough for children to go to 
school. Both parents and teachers were to blame for cranmiing chU- 
dien at school. It was a great mistake to think that haste in learning 
would secure real progress. A teacher ought to aim at thoroughness in- 
stead of rapidity. Various opinions were expressed on the age at which 
children should goto school. The President thought no rule could be 
made to apply to alt parties. If the home influence were good, children 
had better not go to school before the age of six or seven, but if bad, 
they should go much earlier. He thouht public opinion chiefly to blame 
for the unreasonable demand for the rapid cramming of children. The 
teacher ought to exert his influence against this. Further remarks were 
made by Messrs. Dr. Crowle, Osborne, Youmans, Kinney, and others ; 
when the last subject, " Quarterly Examinations," was opened by Mr. 
E. Rothwell, who approved of quarterly examinations, if rightly con- 
ducted. Mr. Carey thought they were too generally nothing better than 
school ** shows,*' with which opinion Dr. Crowle agreed. The general 
idea, however, was that they Were very useful when rightly conducted, 
and not prepared for by any special drill. — New Nation. 

— Trinitt Collbos. — The annual convocation of this University 
for the conferring degrees and admitting matriculants, was held on the 
nth ult., in the College Hall. The Provost, as Vice-Chancellor, in the 
absence of the Hon. J. H. Cameron, the Chancellor, presided. After 
prayers said by the Provost, the applications for degrees were read by 
the Rev. C I. Bethune, M.A., Head Master of the College School 
The candidates for degrees in Divinity, Arts and Medicine, were pre- 
sented respectively by Dr. Scadding, Prof. Jones and Dr. Hodder, act- 
ing Dean of the Medical Faculty. Prof. Ambery acted as Registrar. 
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TOge expenBOS. The large number of freshmen entered includes 

wliose means are limited, and, to meet this state of things, the 

fersitj authorities hare reduced College charges. It was from 

A» immemorial the practice for students to be supplied with ** full 

x>mmons," as it is termed, from the butteries. By ** full commons'* we 

mean a full supply of bread and butter — ^namely, two small loaves and 

four butters; but under this year's regulations that custom is not 

general, as students now have the option of ordering half commons — ^in 

other words, one loaf and two butters. Butter at Cambrids^ is sold by 

the yard, and hence the term ''butters,'' signifying pieces of about two 

or three inches in length. 

London Mxtbopoutan School Board. — At the first meeting of 

the London School Board, out of the 49 members who represent the ten 
citietf, which make up the modem Babylon, 48 were present ; and the 
only absentee — Mr. Macgregor, of "The Rob-Roy" canoe—was prevent- 
ed from being in his place by an engagement to deliver a lecture for a 
benevolent purpose in a remote part of the country . The Board includes 
men of all classes and parties, from the peer to the chair-maker, but its 
constitution is decidedly sectarian, and its proceedings will require to be 
watched with very jealous eyes by the ratepayers of the metropolis. 
The election of chaiiman was the chief business transacted at this meet- 
ing. Ecclesiastical combinations, which have been the talk of the town 
for weeks past, proved too strong for Mr. McCullagh Torrens, and Lord 
Lawrence, an ex-Govemor-General of India, a peer of the realm, and a 
staunch advocate of religious education, was elected chairman by a large 
majority. His is a very indifferent speaker, and his abilities are, there- 
fore, purely administrative. The two lady members were present ; and 
Miss Garrett delivered an excellent l^ech. It was the first time that a 
Udy has ever held forth in the council chamber of the City of London. 

Education in Ireland. — The thirty-sixth report of the commis- 
sioners of national education in Ireland, just issued, shows that at the 
close of 1868 there were 6,586 schools in operation, which had on their 
roUs for th^ year then ended, 967,563 children, with an average daily at- 
tendance for the same period of 354,853. At the close of the year 1869, 
the number of schools in operation was 6,707. The total number of chil- 
dren on the rolls within the year was 991,335, and the average daily at- 
tendance of children for the year was 358,560. There has been, there- 
fore, an increase of 23,772 on the rolls, and of 3,707 in the average daily 
attendance. During the last year, an increase has been made of 121 
schools, and schools are In course of building which will afford accommo- 
dation to 14,000 more children. The total expenditure for the year was 
£415,864. 

!E!DlKBURaH UNiVER8iTy.--SiE R. Murchison has offered £6,000 

towards the endowment of a separate Chair of €^logy and Mineralogy 
in the University of Edinburgh, on condition that the Government will 
supplement the gift by granting a similar sum. 

CmcAOO Schools. — The annual report of the Chicago Board df 

Education, just published, shows that 38,973 children were taught in 
the public schools of that city during the year, at a cost, for teachers 
and superintendents, of $421,113.67. In addition to this amount 
$137,057.16 was paid for permanent improvements to schools, and 
$156,657.55 on account of lots purchased. 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE CHIEF 

BUPSRIKTBKDSNT OF EDUCATION. 

_ » 

The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the recommendation 
of the Aiasters of the Normal School, and under the authority of 
the following section of the Consolidated Common School Act for 
Ontario, Jias granted to the undermentioned students of the Nor- 
mal School, ProvinciiJ. Certificates of Qualification as Common 
Sdiool Teachers in any part of this Province. 

*' 107. The Chief Superintendent of Education, on the rectnmnendation df 
thh Teachers of the Kbrmal Sbh^l, may g^e to ao^ Teacihet ot Common 



Schools, a Certificate of Qualification, which shall bd valid in any part of 
[Ontariol until revoked ; bat no such Certificate shall be giTvn to aaif' per- 
son who has not been a student in the Normal SchooL'* 

The Certificates are divided into Classes in harmony with the 
general programme, according to which all Teachers in this Prov- 
ince are required to be examined and classified, and are vaHd iintfl 
revoked, or until the expiration of the time mentioned in the Cer- 
tificate. 

Each Certificate is numbered and recorded in the Register of the 
Department, in the following order : — 



FORTY-THIRD SESSION.— DATED 15th JUNE, 1870. 

^ Malxs. 

First CloM^ Grade B. Second CloM-^Orade B. 



2937. Crews, Lewis Warner. 

2938. Eastman, Samuel Henry. 

2939. Mackintosh, William. 

2940. Payne, Edw. (2748, 2832.) 

2941. Scilly, Samuel Thomas. 

First Class--Grade G. 

2942. BriggB, Addison Arnold. 

2943. Chaisgreen, Charles, 
(1069.) 

2944. Clendenning, William 
Scott, (2227.) 

2946. Hendry, Andrew, (2329.) 

2946. Langford, Charles James. 

2947. Langrell, Edward Pierce 
Hopkins. 

2948. Mcllvaine, Samuel, (2570.) 

2949. Minaker, William. 

2950. Stuart, Farquhar McRae. 

Second Class — Grade A, 

2951. Bean, David. 

2952. Steel, Andrew Cheeseman. 



2953. Ballard, John Francia, 
(2871). 

2954. Bigger, Charles Albert. 
2956. Currie, Dugald. 

2956. Gray, William. 

2957. McCamuB,JolmArmatn>]ig. 

2958. McGbidry, William. 

2959. McGowan, Thomas Maxiaon 
Kinney. 

2960. McKay, Murdoch. 

2961. McKee, George, (2647.) 

2962. McKillop, Charles. 

2963. Purves, William. 

2964. Rosebruj^, Melvin Mae. 

Second Class — Grade C. 

2965. Anson, James. 

2966. Bowennan, Comeliua. 

2967. Crawford, William Heniv. 

2968. Cummings, William Rich- 
ardson. 

2969. Hall, Henrr Walter. 

2970. Morton, Alned Clarence. 

2971. Sheppard, Daniel Eraatus. 

2972. Smith, Sylvester. 

2973. WeUwood, Richard. 



Femalbs. 



FirH dass—Orade A, 



2974. Moule, Fannie Barbara, 
(2804, 2895.) 

First Class^Grade B. 

2975. Adams, Annie, (2897). 

2976. Harvey, Helen, (2763.) 

2977. Philips, Mary Louisa. 

First Class—Grade C. 

2978. Croley, Mary Fraooes. 



Secofid Class — Grade A, 

2994. Bailey, Emma Charlotte. 

2995. Berry, Jane. 

2996. Cradock, Agnea. 

2997. Riddel, Sarah Jane, (2932) 

2998. McKenzie, Susan, (2815). 

Second Class — Grade B. 

2999. Addison. EUen. 

3000. Allan, Kate Morrison. 

3001. Atkinson, Harriet Smnie, 
(2920.) 

2979. Cruiae, Jane Ann, (2923). 3002. Cam]^>ell, Elizabeth. 

2980. Donovao, Mary, (2908.) 3003. Cody, Caroline Sabrina, 

2981. Fullerton, Eleanor. (2922.) 

2982. Hagarty, Kate. 3004. Dingman, Mtfgaret Mmt 

2983. Horton, Rachel. hahi. (1993.) 

2984. Johnston, Sarah, (2801, 3005. Dunlop, Elizabeth. 
2909.) 3006. Frisby. Adah. 

2985. Joyce, MaryGreeves, 3007. Grabell. Ladonia Maria 
(2688, 2910,) Bmmeline, (1701). 

2986. McGiniy, Winifred Unity. 3008. McCoy, Susaxma. 

2987. McKenna, Teresa l^iaria, 3009. Meneuly, Julia Isabella. 
(2911). 3010. MulhoUand, Sarah. 

2988. Munshaw, Matilda Caro- 8011. Muuro, Janet. 

line, (2710, 2904.) 3012. Murison, Annie, (2929). 

2989. Nixon, Jennie, (2817, 3013. Neilson, Isabella Helen. 



2905). 

2990. Ramsay, Annie, (2931). 

2991. Richai^dson, Caroline 
Amanda, (2933.) 

2992. Robinson, Alfaretta, 
(2916). 

2993. Stokes, Georgina, (2808, 
2918.) 



3014. Robertson, Jane, (2935.) 
3016. Shaw, Manr. 

3016. Stewart, Margaret. 

3017. Thompson, Emily Clara. 

3018. Twohey, Eleanor TereaA. 

3019. Williamson, Eliza Mcm«ta 
Leavensi 

3020. Wilson, Eliia, £2019.) 
^09fL Zeiglto, Lydia Ann. 



i«i.3 



^OtTfeiTAt Ol!' EtiUCAttoif. 



is 



Seecni XJUm^Orddt C, 3080. 

3031. 

3022. Oampbell, Elizabeth, (the 
2nd). 3032. 

3023. Campbell, Jesaie. 3033. 
9094. Onwf ord, Mai-garet. 3034. 
M35. Hawlej, Ghnrkytte Corde-3036. 

lift. 3036. 

3026. Henry, Mary Jane. 3037. 

3027. Kennedy, Alice Smart. 3038. 
3(^ Kennedy, Emma. 3039. 

HoDonald, Mary Ann. 



Mcintosh, Isabella. 
McPherson, Hnghena Eu- 
genie. 

Metcalfe, Janett 
Moiffat, Eliza. 
Rich, Catherine. 
Howe, Mary Ann. 
Thompson, Jane. 
Woods, Maria. 
Torke, Lucinda Elma. 
Zeigler, Lizzie. 



FORTY-POUBTH SESSION— DATED 22nd DECEMBER, 1870. 

Malvs. 

FWst Class — Ch'ade A, 2(^7. Emerson, Samuel. 

^ 3058. Gray, William, (2966). 

3040. Ciendenning, William 3059. Kerr, George Jonathan, 
Scott, (2227, 29440 (2873). 

3041. MoDowall, JosephWilliam, 3060. McNeil, Frank. 
(2626.) 3061. Orens, Thomas. 

3042. Mackintodi, William, 3062. Shoff, Elgin. 

. (2939.) 3063. Smith, Sylrester, (2972). 

304a Wilson, John,(2630,1833.) 3064. Stalker, John. 



First Class—Grade B. 



Second Class — Grade B, 



'? 



3044. Bergey, David, (2721.) 3065. Bolton, John. 

3045. ChttUgreen,Charle8,(1069, 3066. Braithwaite, William. 
2943.) 

3046. Deaoon,JohnScott,(2849.) 
3047; McIWaine, Samuel, (2570, 

2948.) 
3048. Sheppard, Daniel Srastus, 

(2g|i.) 



3067. Carey, Dommic Hugh. 

3068. Clark, WilUam. 

3069. Cruise, George. 

3070. HaU, Hemy Walter. (2969). 

3071. Harrison, James Murrel. 



First Class'-Grade C, 

3049. Carey, Robert. 

3060^ Doupe, William, (2565.) 

3051. MoCamus, John Arm- 
strong, (2957J 

3052. McCardeU, David, (2864). 

3053. Powell, George Kingdon. 
3054 Purves, WilHam, (2963.) 

3065. Rosebrugh, Melvin Moe, 
(2964.) 

Second Class — €h*ade A, 

3066. Chapman, William Francis. 



3072. Ma<kre^ Walter. 

3073. MclSbbon, Archibald. 

3074. Scott, Edward. 

3075. Wittet, George. 



Second Class — Grade C. 



3076. 
3077. 
3078. 
3079. 

3081. 
3082. 



Comrie, Peter. 
Girardot, Ernest Joseph. 
Jameson, Hugh Alfred. 
Neilly, William. 
Nethercott, Samuel. 
Smith, Robert Henry. 
Wilson, Jasper. 



FXHALBS. 



3095. Cummings, Louisa Ellen, 
(2810, 2898). 

3096. Dingman, Margaret Ma- 
hala, (1993, 3004.) 

3097. Gray. Caroline Martha. 

3098. Hawley, Charlotte Corde- 
lia, (3025.) 

3099. McLaughlin, Maiy. 

3100. Meneilly, Julia Isabella, 
(3009). 



First Class^Grade A. 

3083. Adams, Annie, (2897, 
2975). 

Fird Class-^Oi-ade B. 

3064. Berry, Jane, (2995.) 

3085. Croky, Frances Maiy, 
(2978.) 

3086. DonoT«a, Mary, (2908,2980)3101. Rowe, Mary Ann, (3035.) 
8087. JoiinBton, Sarah, (2801,3102. Shaw, Mary, (3015.) 

2909,2984.) 3103. Thompon, Emily Clara, 

3688. McCoy, Susanna, (3008.) (3017). 

9909. McGinty, Winifred Unity, 3104. Williamson, Eliza Moneta 

(2986). Learens, (3019). 

3090. McKenna, Teresa Maria, 

(2911, 2987.) /Second Clas^— Grade A. 

3091. Stewart, Margaret, (3016.) 

310e. Allan. Kate Morrison, 

Fmt CUu&^Grade C. n'3000). 

3106. Burkholder, Hannah 

3092. Addison, Ellen, (2999). Dema. 

309a BaQey, Emma Charlotte, 3107. Clark. Jessie Agnes,(2682.) 
(2994.) 3108. Crawford, Margaret, 

3094. GampMl, Eliaabeth, (3(^). 

(8062). 3109. i^y, Adah, (3006). 



3110. Meehan, Mary MatUda 
Aloysia. 

3111. Moffat, Eliza, (^3033.) 

3112. Moore, Liuie. 

3113. Neilson, Isabella Helsn, 
(3013). 

3114. Thompson, Jane, (3036.) 

3115. Woods, Maria, (3037.) 

Seewid Class — Grade B, 

« 

3116. Abbott, Mary Caroline. 

3117. Barber, Mary. 

3118. Campbell, Maggie Ellen, 
8119. Chambers, Amiie Cather- 
ine, (2809.) 

3120. Farrow, Harriet Amelia. 

3121. Henry, Mary Jane,(3026). 

3122. Johnston, Phoebe Jane. 

3123. Kennedy, Emma, (3028). 

3124. Larin, Armina. 

3125. Lennon, Bridget Mary. 

3126. Metcalfe, Janet, (3032.) 

3127. Miller, Harriet. 

3128. Moran, AHcia, (2709). 

Certified. 



Education Office, 

Toronto, January, 1871. 



3129. McCammon, Kate. 

3130. McCauliy, Mary Sk^a, 

3181. McKi^, 6«rah flIiieimtiL 

3182. Ray, Aenes, (2836). 

3133. Kiohards, DnuiUft. 

3134. Boss, Jennie. 

3135. Bowell, Ada MatilcJA. 

3136. Spafford, Alice Adelia. 

3137. Zeigler, lizzie, (3Qo9). 

Secowd Class — Gfode C, 

3138. Boyk, Kate. 

3139. Clarke, Anna Mary. 
•3140. Hudson, Lucy Maria. 

3141. Hume, Annie. 

3142. Jackson, Margaret. 

3143. McCauUv, Ellen. 

3144. Mcintosh, Isabella, (3030). 

3145. Newell, Maria Elizabeth. 

3146. O'Brien, Kate Stanislaus. 

3147. Pettey, Selenia. 

3148. Purkiss^ Irene Elizabeth. 

3149. Scott, Jane Chrystalle. 
3160. Waugh, Fanny Kacey. 

fALEXAKDBK MaBLIKO, 

Begiiirar, 



PEOFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO* LOCAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

In the Depository Catalogue are given the net prices at 
which the books and school requisites enumerated therein may 
be obtained by the Public Educational Institutions of Ontario, 
from the Depository in connection with the Department In 
each case cash must aocompany the order sei\t. 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. 
Colleges and private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at th^ prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and teachers will also be supplied, on the same 
terms, with such educational works as relate to theduties of 
their profession. 

PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the postage law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must he pre-paid 
by the sender ^ at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local superin- 
tendents and teachers ordering books from tlie Education 
Department, will therefore please send such au additional sum 
for the pa3rment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



INTER-COMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Jotcmal of Education for letters and inter-c(»iimunications be* 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to educati<m in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever sisce the 
establishment of the Journal, appeared in its cdumns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utanost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other subjects of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great objects for which this Journal 
was established. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND BEQUISTES. 
pplication having been frequently' made to the Dqaaarteenl 
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for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject. 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
red per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni 
dpal or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
MapA and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published ia England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i. e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
list would be two extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, wUl be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 



EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 

COUNTY INSPECTORS. 

In answer to numerous inquiries on this subject, we would 
state that the Departmental i*egulations designed to give effect 
to those of the Council of Public Instruction (in the next 
column) in regarfl to County Inspectors and Examiners, will 
be published in the next number of the Jounud. In regard to 
the examination of teachers it is proposed, as intimated in the 
House of Assembly, that the same examination papers will be 
used on the same day in eveiy county of the Province. In 
these examinations special prominience will be given to 
school organization and discipline, as well as to school house 
accommodation, internal arrangements, construction, etc. 



NEW SCHOOL REGISTERS, 

In reply to nimierous applications for Public School Regis- 
ters, kc,f we desire to say that a new edition (including the 
modifications in the courses of study required by the new School 
Act) will be shortly prepared and published. They will be 
sent to the County Clerks, for distribution through the Local 
Superintendents or Inspectors, but none will be sent out direct 
to individual schools from the Education Department. 



ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORTS. 

Local Superintendents of Counties and Townships, and Boards 
of School Trustees in Cities, Towns and Villages, will please 
lose no time in transmitting their annual School Reports; (now 
due) to the Education Department, together with such genei-al 
remarks on the state of the schools in their various localities as 
they may desire to make. 

CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL ACTS. 

In an early number we hope to publish the entire text of 
the School Acts of 1850, 1860 and 1870-1. They will be in- 
corporated in one Act, so that Local Superintendents, Trustees, 
Teachers and other interested parties will be able to see at a 
glance what modifications in our pi^esent School Laws have 
been made by the new Act. 



NEW SCHOOL ACT IN FORCE. 

We desire to state that the general provisions of the new 
School Act went into force on the day on which the Act itielf 
received the Royal Assent. Certain portions of the new law 
cannot, however, go into operation until the regulations de- 
signed to give them effect shall have been pi'epared and a|)- 
proved by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor in CouncU. 
They will, when ready, be published. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTORS 

AND COUNTY EXAMINERS. 

Presckibbd by the Council op Public Instruction fob 
Ontario, under the Authority of the School Act of 1871, 

Section 7 and Section 11. 

I. qualifications of inspectors. 

All County and City Superintendents of Common or Public 
Schools who have held that office cdlisecutively for three years ; all 
Teachers of Public Schools who have obtained or who shall ob- 
tain first-class Provincial certificates of quahfications ; all Head 
Masters of Grammar or High Schools, who have taught the same 
school three years, and who shall prepare and transmit to the Edu- 
cation Department a satisfactory thesis on the organization and dis- 
cipline of Public Schools ; and all Graduates who have proceeded 
regularly to their degrees in any University in the British Domin- 
ions, and who have tausht in a college or school not less than 
three years, and who shaU prepare and transmit to the Education 
Department a satisfactory thesis on the orffanizaUon and Diaoipline 
of PubUc Schools, shall be considered legally qualified for the 
office of County Inspector of Public Schools, without any further 
examination, on their obtaining, in each case, from the Education 
Department, the certificates required by law. 

II. qualifications of examiners. 

All Head Masters of Grammar or High Schools, and all Graduates 
who have proceeded regularly to their degrees in any Ikiveraity in 
the British Dominions, who have taught in a college or school not 
less than three years; and all Teachers of Common or Public Schools 
who have obtained afiirst-class Provincial certificate of qualifications, 
or who may obtain such certificate under the provisions of the pre- 
sent law, shall be considered as leji^ally qualified to be appointed 
members of a County or City Board of Examiners, without further 
examination on their obtaining from the Education Department the 
certificates required by law. 

Education Office, 
Toronto, 24th February, 1871. , 
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FIRST LESSONS IN AO-RICULTURIi, 

For Canadian Farmers and their Families, by Rev. EGERTON 
RYERSON, LL.D. Price 50 cents. Free by post 60 cents. 

Published and Sold by COPPy CLARK <fe CO., Toronto, 

November, 1870. And by all Booksellers. 

New Dominion Monthly for 1871. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe this Mi^arine, whicli is now widely 
known, suffice it to a&y that it comprises in about equal proportions 
Original Articles of a high order, contributed by writers ail over the 
Uominion, and the best selections the Editors can make from the peri- 
odical literature of the world. It has also a department for '* Young 
Folks/' and one of Domestic Economy, entitled '* The Home ; " besides 
a Review of New Books, and a piece of Popular Music in each number, 
and one or more Pictorial Illustrations. A Title Page and Index for 
1870 will be sent with the December number, and so on at the dose of 
each year. 

The price is $1.50 per annum ; but any old subscriber remitting for 
himself and a new subscriber at the same time, can have the two copies 
addressed separately, for $2 ; and any five subscribers, old or new, may 
combine together and have the five copies, addressed separately, for $5 

All orders and reviiUances to be addressed to 

JOHN DOUOALI. & SON, 

Montreal, 20th October, 1870. Publishers, Montreal 
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OONTXNTS OF THIS NITKBER : 
Omoui Cuovuu or tei Chbd aumami— t ok thx Hnr HluOol L4w 
QTAUncuiom or Pvtuc ScHom. InFuoniu UB Covnr Kuwiiai^!! !!!! 

PHWUMIII rod TBI EXJLHDAtlOV iiFD CU«IT1C«T1DII or TlICHia or TBI 
PlIBJO SCHOOU 111 THB PlUHUO Of OnTlMO 

L HonaLT Biro» o> MnwuouwT or mn Piovnca or OirTuio 

IL OoiDnioH UD KiNUUEiT or Scuoou.— (1.) Imin-oviniMDt la RlncauUrT 
BdmUsn. (l.j ThaPrliMlplH ud Pnctkxot SdunUou^ or, tli« B<4«im 
md Artci(TB»i*lii«. (S.) Admirehlo RulM. y ) Compiitoory BdjoMKin. 
(S.) Brtb dI OmMndT. (6. Oli>B>lan Eo La«liU« Lmob u Bam (T.) 
Drmwtuglii ElODitniv; School!. (S.) Uiuic In Oortnu Sctaoola 

m. TBI acBODL Uddh un mSiiuiHniDD(aB,~{i.]|Bobool-boiuaATaUt*otara. (1) 
BaautKxIns School Onmnds. (S.) Prnw^ani lor Bobool-hoiiH Ploven. 
(«.) NiaiiJy ol School ApwCTWa. «.) WbitliaKIiHlagwMnl 

tV. BnOHtrHiCAL SiKrcun.— (1.) Rav. Dr. Urquhut. (1) Bor. Dr. Rcoiumi. 
(l.)Rar. W. Hcnun tf.A. ji.) Mr. KoUo Ounpbell. (5.) Ht. nomn* 
Kmirlck. <S.)Th«^lla EIunaLbq. (T.) IIkiiiu BnuHf, bq. (B.)Rn. 

V. MBcaiXAiKC*.— (I.) The Snoir-Duiitliic. 

VI BsDCATioiiAL brmuanici 

VII. DBTAKTHXniU. NOTICM 



OFFICIAL CIRCULARS OF THE CHIEF SUPERIN- 
TENDENT ON THE NEW SCHOOL LAW OF ON- 
TARIO. 

I. — To THB Waedbn AMD Mbmbers or THB County Councils in 

TBB PeOVWCB op OSTAWO. 

Sib, — I twIdresB tbrougb you, the County Council over which 
you preside, this circular on the subject of the new School law. 
We h»vs jointly and harmoniously laboured tt^tber during more 
than a quarter of a century for the education of the youth of our 
oommoD country. Closely approaching my three score years 
and ten, I have been anxious, before leaving the adminiBtration 
of the School system to other hands, to remedy, as far as I could, 
such defects in the School law as my own long experience had 
anggeflted, and as have been felt by local school authorities ; to 
supply wants unprovided for, or created by the progress of the 
school system, and to adapt it as completely as possible to the 
pnsmt state of society and of our Municipal institutionB. To 
do tliis I have taken special pains and incurred much labour. 
I h*ve made a fourth torn- of inquiry and examination into the 
school systems of foreign educating countries, both in Europe 
and America, and reported to the Qovemment the results, with 
rcoommendations for the improvement of our own school sys- 
tem. These reoommendations were submitted to a very large 
select Committee of our Legislative Assembly, (a Committee 
■elected without reference to party). The Bill which th.: Com- 
mittee reported as the result of its lengthened and minute deli- 
berations, was afterwards submitted by me, for consultation, to 
County School Conventions held in the various Counties of the 
Frovinoe. In the final Diaft of Bill, I embodied those provi- 
sioos only -which reoeived gonetal if)pn>val after so mndi eon- 



Bultation ; and expected it would meet with t^e equally general 
approval of the Legislative Assembly, if not pass without a 
division, as did the Grammar School Improvement Bill which I 
submitted to the legislature of United Canada in 1866. But, 
to my Burpriss and regret, it met with a degree of opposition, 
and since an amount of misrepresentation, such as no previous* 
School Bill has ever encountered. I n-m, however, thankful to 
be able to say that the Bill has passed the Legislative Assembly, 
not only unimpaired, but greatly improved in ite provisions in 
respect to High Schools and other details. 

1. The establishment of Free Schooh^ by tAW has been long 
and almost unanimously desired by the country ; and the corree- 
ponding provision to secure to each child in the land Fnblie 
School instruction during four months of each year &om Uie age 
of seven to twelve years inclusive, and providing means to 
enable Trustees to enforce this provision in any case of wilful 
delinquency. 

2. County Councils have complained of the expensiveness of 
County Boards of Examiners, consisting, sa they have done, of 
all Trustees of Grammar Schools and Local Superintendents ; 
and Teachers have complained of being examined for certificates 
of qualifications, and their schools being inspected, by persons 
who had never been school teachers. Both of these grounds of 
complaint have been removed by the new School Ad Under 
the authority of the 11th Section of the new School Act (of 
which I have sent herewith two or three copies), esch County 
Council appoints a Board of Examiners conaiBting of from ^iree 
to five members, whose qualifications are to be prescribed by 
the Conneil of Public Instmetion. The Council of Public In- 
struction has already prescribed the qualifications of examiners 
SB follows : — 

" All Head Uoaten of Grammar or High Schools, and all 
graduates who have proceeded regularly to their degrees in 
any University in the British Dominions, and have teught in 
a CoUege or School not less than three years ; and all Teachers 
of Common or Public Schools who have obtMned a fireWasa 
Provincial certificate of qualifications, or who may obtain snoh 
oertificate under the provisions of tlie present law, Bhall be eon- 
sidered legally qualified to be appointed members of a County 
or City Board of Examiners without further examination, on 
their obtaining from the Elducation Department, for the satis- 
faction of the County Council or City Board, a certifioate of 
their having complied with this r^^ulation, and being eligible 
under its provisions." 

3. Tout Oonnml will eeleot from these three olawee ot legally 
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qualified persons a County Board of Examiners, of whom a 
Comity Inspector must be one ; and the Council will, of course, 
before appointing any person as Examiner, satisfy itself that 
such person possesses the certificate above specified, since, in 
case a County Council s>hould appoint any persons on the Board 
of Examiners who do not possess the legal qualification, it 
would vitiate the constitution and acts of such Board. 

4. But the Act requires that each Board of Examiners shall 
include a County Inspector, and also provides, in the third 
section, that "The qualifications of County, City or Town 
Inspectors shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the 
Council of Public Instruction, which shall determine the time 
and manner of examination of candidates for certificates of 
qualification, and grant certificates of qiudification ; and no 
one not holding such certificate of quaUfication shall he eligible to 
he appointed am, Inspector^ 

According to the requirements of the statute, the Council of 

Public Instruction has prescribed the qualifications of County 

Inspectors as follows : — 

''All County and City Superintendents of Common or Public 
SchoolB who have held that office consecutively for three years ; 
■11 teachers of Public Schools who have obtained or who shall 
obtain firat-claas Provincial certificates of qualifications of the 
highest grade (A) ; all Head Masters of Grammar or High Schools, 
who have taught the same school threb years, and who shall 
px:epare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory 
thesis on the organization and discipline of Public Schools ; and 
all graduates who have proceeded regularly to their degrees in 
any University in the British Dominions, and who have taught 
in a ooUege or school not less than three years, and who shall 
prepare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory 
thesis on the organization and discipline of Public Schools, shall 
be considered legally qualified for the office of County Inspector of 
Pubhc Schools, without any further examination, <m their obtain- 
ing, in each case, from the Education Department, the certificate 
required by law." 

5. But for any one of the above four classes of persons specified 
as possessing the legal qualifications for the office of County 
Inspector, to be eligible for appointment to that office, it will be 
necessary for him to procure from the Education Department, 
and present to the County Council, the certificate of his quali- 
fication required by the statute. 

6. It has been my intention in recommending these provisions 
of the new School Act, and it is my wish, that the office of 
County Inspector should, as far as possible, be filled by merit- 
orious common school teachers, who, by their labor, skill and 
acquirements, have or shall have obtained the first rank in their 
profession. But at present the only class of common school 
teachers who possess first-class Provincial certificates of qualifi- 
cation ai'e those who have attended the Normal School. I think, 
therefore, no permanent appointment of County Inspectors should 
be made before the Public School teachers at large shall have 
had an opportunity, by examination, of obtaining a first-class, 
grade A, Provincial certificate of qualification. This can be done 
by the County Councils at their June meeting appointing In- 
spectors from the three classes of persons, now legally qualified, 
for six months only — say from the 1st of July to the 31st of 
December, 1871 ; and then at their next January meetings the 
County Councils can, from the lists of qualified penons to be 
furnished them by the Education Department, make their 
selections and appointments of County Inspectors with a view | 



to permanency. In this wfcy due consideration will be given to the 
profession of Public School teachers ; the new School Act, with 
tlie new programmes of school classification and discipline, will be 
brought into full operation immediately after the July iraoation; 
and the Councils will have time to obtain all needful informa- 
tion to enable them, at the beginning of next year, to make 
the best selection of County Inspectors to give effect to the 
school system in the new organization of the Public Schools. 

7. It is important that each County Clerk (as provided in the 
fifby-fifth section of the Consolidated School Act) should inform 
me, immediately after the meeting of the County Council, of the 
name and address of each County Inspector appointed, that 
I may know to whom to address the Examination Papers of 
Teachers, as the first examination should take place not later 
than July. 

8. The sixteenth section of the new School Act invests the 
County Council with important powers, by the appointmtmt of 
a careful and "impartial committee, for the settlement of the 
many questions of complaint and dispute arising out of the 
formation of school sections — questions for the investagatiea 
and settlement of which the law has heretofore made no 
provision. 

9. The mode of appointing Trustees of Grammar ■ or High 
Schools by County, Town and Village Municipal Councils is 
unchanged by the new School Act; but the powers of the 
Boards of High School Trustees are made the same in respect 
to supporting High Schools as are the other Boards of Trustees 
in respect to the support of Public Schools ; so that the chief 
reason for the union of High and Public School Boards 
in past years no longer exists. A moire equitable and compre- 
hensive mode of providing tor the support of High Schools is 
also made by the new School Act, apart from the High School 
building, which must be wholly provided by the Town, Yilla|pB 
or School division within which the High School is situated ; 
and the fortieth section of the Act makes it the duty of Ihe 
County Council to prescribe the limits of each existing High 
School District. Under the new organization, High Schools 
will have much more important work to do in respect to 
higher English education than the Grammar Schools have ever 
performed. 

10. I confidently trust the important powers and duties which 
the new School Act confers and enjoins upon County Councils 
will be exercised and discharged with the same infcellijgpence, 
impartiality and patriotism which have characterized their pro- 
ceedings during the last twenty years. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Tour faithful servant, 

E. RYERSON. 



II. — To Teustbbs of Rural Schools theouohout thb 

Province of Ontario. 

GsNTLEliEN, 

The new School Act, which provides that "AH Common 
Schools shall hereafter be designated and known as Public 
Schools," confers upon Trustees of School Sections great addi- 
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tioiud powers and facilities for the discharge of their important 
and often difficult duties. 

1. By law all your schools are made Jres 9chooi$, and as such 
sapported entirely by rates on taxable property. The great object 
desired so frequently and with so much nnaoumity lyf Oounty 
School OonTentions, and by the friends of «dnoational progrett 
generaUy, is thus accomplished, and the agitatioos which have 
taken place on ihe subject during the last twenty years, will 
now cease, though they have prepared the way for this gvand 
consummation of Ajree scihool law, 

2. WhUe the law thifs makes every man in propOHiou to 
his property, which is protected and increased in value by the 
labour of all, liable for the education of every child in 
the land, it also provides that every child shall have the right 
of at least four months school instruction each year from seven 
to twelve years of age — ^that is six years ; and invests Trustees 
with power to see that no parent or guardian shall wilfully, 
withont penalty, violate this beneficent provision of the law, 
and of which every rate-payer has a right to claim tiie exeootion. 

3. Hien followR tlie corresponding necessary provision, that 
' each School Corporation shall provide adequate school acconv' 
mod(Uio}is for all children of school age in their school division 
or municipality.' These 'adequate accommodations' include 
two things : — First, Protection of the pupils from snow and 
cold in winter, and from rain in spring, summer and autumn. 
Secondly, sufficient room, seats, desks, and necessary outside 
conveniences for the pupils. In default of this, the payment of 
the school apportionment may be withheld, and the defaulting 
Trustees made personally responsible for the loss of the amount 
thus foifeited and lost to the school section through their neg- 
lect ; and any parent may sue the Trustees for damages in not 
providing ' adequate accommodations' for Hie due reception and 
teaching of his child. 

4. Then follows also the obligation of Trustees to employ a 
competent teacher. If the property of every man is taxed in 
proportion to its value to support a Public School, every 
man has a just right to claim the teaching of his children 
aU the subjects of the Public School education. The first 
clause of the eighty-first section of the Consolidated School 
Act explicitly requires that, " It shall be the duty of every 
teacher of a Common School to teach diligently and faithfully 
aU Ae subjects required to he taught in ike school;*^' and therefore 
a teacher must be employed competent to teach those subjects, 
as fiur as the children of each ratepayer may require. It would 
be a monstrous injustice to tax a man to defray all the 
expenses of a school, and then that his children could not 
be tanght in such school the prescribed Public Sdioc4 sub- 
jectSi on account of a teacher being employed less advanced 
than some of his own children. The object of the Free School 
law is not to save the pockets of certain parties, but to 
make ihe school as jU to teach, as it is freo, to all classcn of i 
diildrcn of school age, by making the property of all liiAle 
for its support, and empowering Tmstees to command its 
resonvces. It is, thereforey as much the duty of Tniataes 
to omploy a taaclMr a» competent to teach oaers admuiMd 



Public School pupils in their section as to teach the beginneit ; 
^nd tlie best economy is to employ the best teacher that chu 
be obtained, as it is to employ the best physician, or lawyer, 
or mediaaic. 

5. Hie thirtaanth section of the Act contains a most im- 
portant provision for introducing into the schools " the teachisg 
ef the elements of Natural History, of Agriculiunil C^MniiBtsy, 
ef Mechanics, and of Agriculture," and makes U the duty cf ^w 
Council of PuUjc Instruction to train teatibers, prepaoe a pro- 
gramma of studies, and selaot text-books for that purpose — thus 
giving the public schools a practical character in oonaaotiiNi 
with various iadoatnal pursuits of the country that th^y have 
never yet ipoowesed, but which has recently been iMqg^ ^ro- 
vided for by 'the Le^gutature. 

fi. The fifteenth section of the new Schpol A.ct a)Ao pr<mc|es 
against injuriously small school divisions; and the si^tefmt^ 
section of the Act provides for « mi^ovity of the Tr^ste^ <^ 
any five rate-payeni^ a cempetent and impartial t^baj^al ^ ^^, 
peal agaiouit an unjust or hurtful formation or altesation ef tji^e 
boundaries of their school section. 

7. The seyenteenth section of the Act provides faoilitie|s fqr 
procnruig suitable school sites, such as have often been sfflied 
for by Trustees and others, but which have not heretofore h&tJx 
provided by law. 

8. By the twenty-seventh section of the Act, the Division 
Court is substituted for the often tedious and uncertfun mpde 
of arbitration for the settlement of pecuniary disputes betweefi 
Trustees a^d Teadiers. 

9. By the second sub-section of the thirtieth section of the 
Act, more extensive and defined powers are given to the Collec- 
tor appointed by Trustees ; and by the third sub-section of the 
same section, the restriction, heretofore imposed upon Trustees 
in employing a teacher for the ensuing year between the first 
of October and the second Wednesday in January, is repealed. 

10. By these provisions of the new School Act, and others 
to which I need not refer, gi'eat additional facilities are pro- 
vided to enable Trustees to fulfil the important and responsible 
trust committed to them by their fellow-citizens for the sound 
Public School education of all the youth of the land — a triut 
which I doubt not you will ftilfil in a manner worthy of your 
office, and commensurate with the best interests of our beloved 

country. 

T have the honour to be, 

Gentiemen, 

Very fiuthfully yours, 

£. RYEBSON. 



IXi._To Teachers of the Public Schools in Ontario. 

Obntlembn, 

The newte)iool Ael containaBiorepTOTOionsto advanoe 
the profession and position of teachers of Public Schools thsB 
any Schocd Act which has been passed by otir Legislature 
siDfis 1850. 

1. it audces a& tiie m:hosls free hy lew, 4u^d tiros reliiBrves 
teaohew of aH labour, aad frequent difisuhies and Itmm^ 
aarinf eut of the vata hiUs on pofih. 
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2. It makes permanent, during good behaviour, all certi- 
ficates granted by County Boards according to the terms, 
giving no power to such Boards, or to any other Board or 
Council or individual whatever, to cancel such certificates, 
except for misconduct, until they expire according to the 
terms of them. 

3. It provides for the examination of candidates for Teachers' 
certificates of qualification by Boards of Examiners consisting 
of none but those who have had experience in teaching. 

4. It authorizes regulations by which none but holders of 
first-class Provincial certificates of the highest grade, or 
University diplomas, with testimonials of experience in teach- 
ing equivalent to the higher grade of first-class Provincial certi- 
ficates of teachers, shall be Inspectors of Public Schools. 

5. It repeals the clause of the Consolidated School Act 
which prevented the employment of teachers, except under 
certain circumstances, for an ensuing year between the first of 
October and the second Wednesday in January. 

6. While the provisions of the Consolidated School Act 
relative to the prompt payment of teachers' salaries remain 
unchanged, the new Act provides a more certain and ex- 
peditious mode of settling pecuniary disputes between Trustees 
and Teachers, by the decision of a Court, than by the old 
method of arbitration. 

7. The highest class County Board certificates hereafter 
to be awarded (equal to second-class Provincial certificates) 
will be for life, or during good behaviour, and valid in every 
county of the Province, instead of being liable, as heretofore, 
to be cancelled at the pleasure of the County Board granting 
them, and limited to one county. 

8. The regulations and programmes of studies for the dis- 
cipline of the schools and the classification of pupils, will 
as much improve the position of teachers and facilitate the 
performance of their duties, as the provisions of the Act above 
referred to. 

9. But while provision is thus made to improve the position 
and protect the interests of the teachers — provisions such as 
do not exist in any other country or State in America — equal 
care must be taken to maintain and elevate the standard of 
the teacher^s qualifications ; so that while, on the one hand, 
the teacher is secured in what belongs to the dignity and 
efficiency of his profession, the public shall be guaranteed 
against unqualified and incompetent teachers. K the position 
of the teacher is improved, the standard of his qualifications 
should be proportionably advanced ; and this will tend still 
further to improve his position and interests, and, at the same 
time, increase the efficiency and value of his teaching — thus 
effecting a saving in the time of pupils, and promoting the 
development of their faculties and their acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

10. It is with this view that the new School Act baa provided 
for the more uniform and effective examination of candidates 
for the teaching profession, and their classification according to 
qualifications and merit. The Ontario AssadoHon of Teachers 
have themselves requested that the Council of Public Instruc- 



tion should prepare papers for the examination and classifica- 
tion of teachers throughout the Province, and direct the manner 
of such examination. This is provided for by the new Act. 
There have heretofore been four classes of Teachers' certifi- 
cates, namely, Provincial certificates to graduates of the Normal 
School, and three classes of certificates by County Boards. 
There will hereafter be but three classes of certificates, namely, 
Provincial certificates by the Council of Public Instruction, 
and two classes of certificates by County Boards. The third 
class certificates heretofore given by County Boards will here- 
after cease to be given. The examination papers for the three 
classes of certificates to be given, will all l>e prepared under 
the direction of the Council of Public Instruction, as also the 
estimated value of each question, and will thus be the same in 
every County of the Province. 

11. Each class of examination papers thus prepared will be 
sent to the County Inspectors under seal, not to be broken 
except on the day and place of examination of candidates, and 
in th^ presence. The examination will take place on the 
same day and at the same hour, at the place, of Municipal 
Council meetings in all the Counties and Cities of the Province, 
and the same time allowed, and the same mode adopted in the 
examinations by every County and City Board of Examiners. 
The questions and answers by candidates for first-lass Pro- 
vincial certificates will be forthwith sealed up in the presence 
of the candidates, and transmitted to the Education Department 
at Toronto ; the value of the answers to the questions for the 
other two classes of certificates will be decided upon by the 
County Boards of Examiners, who will grant the certificates 
accordingly — of which the blanks will be prepared and fiimiahed 
by the Education Department 

12. The lowest class certificates issued by the County Board 
will be valid for three years, but not renewable, unless under 
very special circumstances, which will be provided for. Teachers 
of ordinary capacity and diligence, who obtain the lowest class 
County Board certificates, can in three years qualify them- 
selves to obtain the highest class County Board certificates. If 
they do hot possess such capacity, or will not employ such dili- 
gence for improvement in their profession, they ought to leave 
it, and their places will be more Uian filled by new candidates; 
and the profession will thus be gradually puiged of non*im- 
proving and incompetent teachers, and parents and pupils will 
be relieved of their incumbency. 

13. To be eligible for examination for the highest class 
County Board certificate, (or second-cUss Provincial certificate)^ 
the candidate must have successfully taught three years ; and 
the certificate obtained by him or her will be valid during life, 
or good behaviour, and will be available in all the Municipali- 
ties of the Province. 

14. To be eligible for examination for a first-class Provinciat 
certificate, the candidate must have successfully taught five 
years, (as suggested by the Ontario Teacher^ AsaodaUan) ; or 
two years, if during that period he has held a second-class oer> 
tificate granted under the new r^;ulations, and his certificate 
?rill not only be valid during life, or during good behavioiir, 
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and available in all the Munioipalilies of the ProTince, but 
will, if of the first grade (A), render him eligible for the office 
of County Inspector of Public Schools, 

15. It is important to add, that the standard of qualifications 
of these different classes of teachers, will be the same for 
all teachers, whether trained in the Normal School or not ; 
just as the same standard of qualifications is prescribed 
for all candidates for admission to the bar as bamsters, 
whether they have studied in a law office or not ; and just as the 
same examination is required of all candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in the University, whether they have at- 
tended lectures in University College, or whether they have 
studied at home, with or without the aid of a private tutor. 
There can no more be two standards for first and second-class 
Provincial certificates of Teachers, than two standaids for de 
greee in the Toronto University, or for admission to 'the bar 
as Barristers-at-Law. 

16. There is immense advantage in candidates for first-class 
Provincial certificates attending the lectures, examinations and 
actual teaching in the Model Schools, in connection with the 
Normal School, as there are immense advantages in candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts attending lectures, examina- 
tions and studies in a College ; and the greater is the merit 
of being able to obtain such a degree or such a certificate 
without the aid of the College or the Normal School, as the 
labor and difficulty of obtaining it is so much the greater. 
But the standard of qualification cannot be varied to suit the 
varying circumstances of candidates in the one case any more 
than in the other. The Normal School, with its Model Schools, 
is the university for the training of teachers for Public Schools, 
the same as University and other Colleges are the training 
schools for the learned professions and for Head Masterships 
of the High Schools. 

1 /. Nor must teachers holding even the higher County Board 
certificates suppose it an easy thing to obtain a first-class 
Provincial certificate. This has never been accomplished, nor 
can it be accomplished, without long and severe application. 
In the State of Ohio (with a population much larger than that 
of Ontario), and in the absence of a Normal School, during 
the first two years after the law had provided for issuing State 
certificates of qualification by a Board of three who had 
obtained State certificates, only thirteen State certificates of 
qualification were granted on examination — ^twelve to male 
teachers, one to a female teacher. During the third year (the 
last year for which I have examined the State Superintendent's 
Report), eighteen State certificates of qualification were granted 
— fifteen to male teachers and three to female teachers. As 
examples, I have caused the Begister of our Normal School for 
the laat four years to be examined, with the foUowing results: 
During the years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 (with an average 
attendance of about 150, each of the half-yearly sessions), 
thare have been granted only thirteen Provincial oertificates of 
the first grade A, — ^that is, a fraction over three each year, or 
at the rate of one and a half each session. Of the thMeen 
stodentfl who obtained A certificates, eight entered the Normal 



School with first-class County Board certificates, and two with 
second-class County Board certificates. During the same 
period of four years, 34 first-class Provincial certificates of the 
second grade B were granted to stadentR, fifteen of whom had 
obtained firstrclass, and nine second-class County Board certifi- 
cates before entering the Normal School During the same 
four years fifty-nine first-class certificates of the third grade C 
were granted to students, ttoenty-four of whom possessed first- 
class and ten second-olass County Board certificates on entering 
the Normal School. The total, therefore, of first-class certi- 
ficates, of these grades, during four years, is 106 to students, 
forty-seven of whom entered the Normal School with^r^^lass 
and twenty-one with second-d^sH County Board certificates. 

18. The question arises, how long had these students to 
attend the Normal School, with its severe course of lectures, 
studies, exercises and practice of teaching in the Model 
Schools, before obtaining their first-class Provincial certificates, 
and on what examination do they obtain them % I answer in 
the following words of my Official Beport for 1869 on the 
subject : — 

*'The time required to take a certificate depends, of course, 
upon the attainments and ability of the student, and the grade and 
class to which he aspires. To obtai|i a first-class grade A the 
average time taken is between three and four Beuions. A few have 
taken such certificate in one session, but the majority require four, 
five and even six sessions. The average time required to take a 
second-class certificate, grade A, is about two Bessione. 

'' Very few spend only one session at the Normal School. In 
most cases, students return for a second, and, in many cases, a 
third and fourth session. The certificates are awarded at uie close of 
the session by a Committee of Examiners, of which the Head Master 
and Second Masterof the Normal School are members. The examina- 
tion lasts for six days, during each of which the students write 
for six hours. The papers are subsequently carefuUy read by 
the Examiners, and a value, varying from one>-the highest — ^to six 
— the lowest — ^is assigned to each. These marks, or values, are 
entered in appropriate columns in a book, called the ''Certificate 
Record," which is kept for that purpose, and which serves not only 
to give a condensed view of the results of the examination in ea(£ 
individual case, but also for subsequent reference when any 
question arises as to the standing of a teacher in any particular 
branch, when he was in attendance at the Normal School. The 
grade and class of the certificate awsrded depends psrtly on the 
standing attained at this final examination (chief importance being 



attached to the marks awarded for Education, Aptitude to Teach. 
Aritiimetic, Beading and Spelling, Grammar and Composition) 
partly on the character the individual has earned for himself ; 
quickness and general ability as a teacher." 
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19. It is thus seen that a Teacher, with the higher County 
Board certificate, coming to the Normal School, has to incur 
the expense, time and labour of from one to two years, termin- 
ated by an examination of 36 hours, in order to obtain the 
highest Provincial certificate. The course of studies in the 
Normal School was last revised in 1858, and may be found in 
Appendix B to-my annual School Beport for 1869, pp. 14-46, 
together with the methods of instruction, and the 19 examina- 
tion papers for the first session of 1870. Such is the standard 
of qualifications for all teachers in order to entitle them to first- 
class Provincial certificates ; and just in proportion as they ap« 
proach that standard will they be qualified thoroughly to 
manage and teach the public schools, as well as to inspect 
them ; and just as the public schools approach the standard of 
the Model Schools, (the Normal School system of Common 
School organization^ discipline and teaching in practioe), will 
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be tb^ir increased value in the knowledge they impart^ the 
faculties they develope, the habits and choraet^ they aid to 
form in the youth of our country. Eveiy teacher should aim 
to occupy as high a place as possible in his profeBdon, in his 
character, his example, his habits, his suocess, his usefufaiess. 

I am your friend 

And fellow-labourer, 

£. Rtcmon. 

Education Oftsce, 

Toronto, March, 1871. 

QUALIFICATIONS OP PUBLIC SCHOOL IKSPEC- 
TORS AND COUNTY EXAMINERS. 

Prescribed by the Council or Public Instruction for 
Ontario, under the AuTHORiTt of SBCTfo«ii 7 and 11 of thk 

School Act of 1871. 

I. qualifications of insfsctors. 

Al! Connty and City Superintendents of Common or ^Mic 
Sdiools who have held that <^^ oonsecntively for three yoacs ; 
all Teachers of Public Schools who have obtained or who shall 
obtain First-class Provincial Certificates of qualification of the 
highest grade (A); all Head Masters of Grammar or Bigfa 
Schools, who have taught the same school three years, and who 
shall prepare and transmit to the Education Dep«u*tment a sat- 
isfactory Thesis on the Ozgimizalaon and Discipline of Public 
Sohools|;andall Graduates in Arts who haveproeeeded regularly to 
their degrees in any University in the ^itish Dominions, and 
who have teitight in a coll<^ or school not less HkOR three years, 
and who shall prepare and transmit to the Education Depart* 
ment a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and Discipline of 
Public Schools, shall be considered l^aJly qualified for the office 
c^ County Inspector of Public Sdiools, without any further 
exatminatioin, on obtaining^ in eaeh ease, from the Edueation 
Bepartaient, the certificate Tequined by law. 

II. QUAUFIGATJON^ OF RXAHINSRS. 

All Head Masters of Grammar or K^h Schools, and all Gra- 
duates in Arts who have proceeded regularlyfto their degrees in 
any TJniversity in the British Dominions, who have taught in a 
college or school not less than three years ; and all Teachers of 
CiMDflxon or Public Schools who have obtained a Fiist-class Pro* 
vincial Certificate of qualification, or who may obtain siich eer* 
tificate under the provisioiis of the present law, shall be consid- 
ered as legally qualified to be appointed members of a Cotmty 
or City Boai-d of Examiners, without further examination, on 
their obtaining from the Education Department, for the satis- 
faction of the County Council or City Board, certificates of 
their having complied with this regulation, and being eligible 
under its provisions. 

III. — RlBGl/LATlONS FOR OIVINO EfFSOT TO TfttE FOBEOOING. 



T. Candidates eligible to act as County or City Esasniners 
will, on application, be iumished with the requisite certificates 
from the Education Department. 

II. A Candidate for the office of County or City Inspector of 
Public Schools, must, in order to be ell^ble for that appoint- 
ment, obtain from the Educaticxn Departinent a certificate of his 
qualifications for the office. This will be transmitted to him on 
bis furnishing satisfactory proof that he possesses the legal 
qualifications. Ih the caAe of Umversity Graduates and Head 
Masters of High Schools, a saiiafaotory Thesis, as indicated 
below, on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools, 

is required. 

III. The thesis to be prepared ought not to exceed twenty-fiire 
or thirty pages of foolscHtp, written on one side only, and should 
embrace tiie following topiqs, or sulyects, viz. : — 

1. Organization of schools ; classification of pupils ; S3rstem 
of monitor teachei-s — its use and abuse ; school buildings und in 
ttnd out-door sirrangements; school furniture and a|ip«mta% ^ 



2. School management ; time tables and limit tables of study ; 
school rules ; achoul register ; roll-book ; visitor's book. 

3. Cksneral principles of education ; art of teaching, with ex- 
amples of the mode of treating various subjects ; characteristics 
of the successful teacher ; how to secmre the atteiitian of pupils ; 
how to interest the class. 

4. Characteristics of a good style of questioning ; correction of 
errors ; recapitulations, £c. 

5. Principles of mental, moral and physical culture of child- 
hood ; gymnastics and calisthenics. 

6. School discipline ; rewards and punishments ; prizes ; 
autilorizM' system of merit cards. 

7. Sellool libnoies ; hew best to make them available ; 
school museums, or local collections, their value, and how to 
promote their formation and use. 

8. Principles of the School Law, relating to Trustees, l>each- 
ers and Inspectors of Schools. 



PBOGBAlfMB FOR THE EXAMINATION AND CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF TEACHERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

Prescribed by the C(y\ii\>cil of Public Instructiyn> far Ontario, 2Sih 
March, 1871, as aiUharixed by ike Ofitarw School Aticf 1871. 

Conditions requhukd of Oandidatbs for Cbrtyfioatrb of 

Qualification as Teachebs. 

1. To be eligible for examination for a Third Class (County) Certi- 
ficate, the Candidate, if a female, must be 16 years of age ; if a 
male, must be 18 years of age ; and must furnish satisfaotoiy proof 
of temperate habits and good moral character. 

2. Candidates for Second Class (Provincial) Certificates must 
furnish satisfactory pro<rf of temperate habits and good moral 
character, and of having suocessfully taught in a school three yeaxs, 
except ill the special cases hereinafter provided. 

3. Candidates for First Class {Provincial) Certificates must fnmiah 
satisfactory proof of temperate habits and eood moral character, 
ar.d of having successfully taught in a school five years, or two years 
if during that period he has held a Second Class Certificate granted 
imder these Regulations. 

Yaluk ANn Du&ATioN of Certificates. 

1. First and Second Class Certificates are valid during good 
behaviour and throughout the Province of Ontario ; and a First 
Class Certifioate of the highest grade (A), renders the holder eligiUe 
for the oflSice of County Inspector. 

2. Third Clsss Certificates are valid only in the county where 
given, and for three years, and not renewable except an the 
recommendation of the County Inspector ; but a teacher, holding a 
Third Class Certificate, may be eligible in less than three yescn, 
for examination for a Second Class Certi^cate^ on the special 
recommendation of his County Inspector. 

EXPLANATOBY NOTE. 

1. Attendance at the Normal School for Ontario, with the re- 
quired practice in the Model Sehools, and passing the requisite 
examinations for a First Class Certificate, shall be conauLosBd 
equivalent to teaching five years in a public or private School. So 
also, attendance at the Normal School, with t£e required praotioe 
in the Model Schools, and passing the requisite examinatjona for 
a Second Class Certificate, shall be considered equivalent to teach- 
ing three years in a public or private School. 

2. In regard to teachers in French or German settlements, a 
knowledge of the French or German grammar, respectively, may be 
substituted for a knowledge of the English grammar, and tiie oexti- 
ficates to the teadiers expressly limited aoocordingly. 

Minimum Qualifications bsquibkd fob Thibd Class Obibkvi- 

CATES OF TeACHEKS IN THE PUBLIG ScHOOLS. 

^Mdinq, — To be able to read any passage selected from the Au- 
thorized Reading Booka intelligenrily, expressively and wiUi oorreet 
pronunciation. 

Sp^vixq, — To be able to write correctly any passage that may be 
dictated from tiie Heading Books. 

Etymology . — To know &e prefixes and affixes ( Authorised. Sp«U- 
ing Book, pp. 154-169). 

OfamMfnar, — ^To be well acquainted with the elements of Wttj^iA 
Grammar, and to be able to analyze and parse, with appUeation 
of the rules of syntax, any ordinary prose sentence (Authoriaod 
Ovammais). 
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Campo8Ui4>n. — To be able to write an ordinary boiineBs letter 
oonrectl^, as to form, modes of expression, &c. 

WrUnig. — To be able to write legibly and neatly. 

Qtoqrafhy. — To know the definitions (Lovells General Geo- 
p:raphy), and to have a good general idea of physical and political 
geography, as exhibited on the maps of Canada, America generally, 
and Europe. 

Hiaiory. — To have a knowledge of the outlines of Ancient and 
Modem History (Collier), including the introductory part of the 
History of Canada, pp. 5-33 (Hodgins). 

J rWwnetie. ---To be thoroughly acquainted with the Arithmetical 
Tables, Notation and Numeration, Simple and Compound Rules, 
Greatest Common Measure, and Least Common Multiple, Vulgar 
aod Decimal Fractions and Proportion, and to know generally 
the reasons of the processes employed ; to be able to solve problems 
in said rules with accuracy and neatness. To be able to work with 
rapidity and accuracy, simple problems in Mental Arithmetic (Au- 
thorized Text Book). 

Education. — To have a knowledge of school oiganization and the 
dassification of pupils, and the School Law and Regulations relat- 
ii^ to Teachers. 

Minimum QuAUFiGAnoKB fob Sbcokd Class Pbovincial Cbbtifi- 

CATB8. 

Beading. — To be able to read intelligently and expressively a 
passage selected from any English Author. 

Spelling. — To be able to write correctly a passage dictated from 
any English Author. 

Etjnnology. — To know the prefixes, affixes and principal Latin 
and Greek roots. To be able to analyze etymologically the words 
of the Reading Books (Authorized Spelling Book). 

Chrammar. — To be thoroughly acquainted with the definitions and 
grammatical forms and rides of Syntax, and to be able to analyze 
and parse, with application of said rules, any sentence in prose or 
verse (Authorized Text Books). 

Composition. — To be familiar with the forms of letter writing, 
and to be able to write a prose composition on any simple subject, 
correctly as to expression, spelling and punctuation. 

Writing, — To be able to write legibly and neatly a good running 
hand. 

Cfeography. — To have a fair knowledge ef physical and mathemat- 
ical geography. To know the boundaries of the Continents ; relative 
positions and capitals of the countries of the world, and the positions, 
&c, of the chief Islands, Capes, Bays, Seas, Gulfs, Lakes, Straits, 
Mountains, Rivers, and River-slopes. To know the forms of govern- 
ment, the religions, and the natural products and manufactures of 
thejprincipal counlries of the world (Lovell's General Geography). 

History. — To have a good knowledge of General, English, and 
Canadian History (Collier and Hodgins). 

JSducatioih. — To be familiar with the general principles of the sci- 
ence of Education. To have a thorough knowledge of the approved 
modes of teaching Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Composition, Geography, History, and Object Lessons. To be well 
acquainted with the different methods of School Organization and 
Management — including school buildings and arrangements, classi- 
fication of pupils, formation of time and limit tables, modes of dis- 
dpHne^ &c. , &c. To give evidence of practical skill in teaching. 

School Law, — To have a knowledge of the School Law and Offi- 
cial Regulations relating to Trustees and Teachers. 

Mtuie, — ^To know the principles of Vocal Music. 

Drwwiihg. — To understand the principles of Linear Drawing. 

BoiA-Keeping, — To understand Book-keeping by single and 
double entry. 

ArithfiMi^ic. — To be thoroughly familiar with the authorized 
Arithmetic, in theory and practice, and to be able to woi^ problems 
in the various rules. To show readiness and accuracy in working 
problems in Mental Arithmetic. 

Menauration, — To be familiar with the principal rules for Men- 
Burati<Hi of surfaces. 

Algebra, — To be well acquainted with the subject as far as the end 
of section 153, page 129, of the authorized Text Book (Sangster). 

EMctid. — Books I. II. and III., with problems. 

Note. — For female Teachers, Euclid may be omitted, and the 
duster on the Economy of the Household, pp. 171-188 of Dr. 
Ryerson's First Lessons in Agriculture, substituted for it. 

Naiwral Philosophy. — To be acquainted with properties of mat- 
ter and with Statics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, as set forth 
in pages 1-109, Sangster's Natural Philosophy, Part I. 

(Chemistry. — ^To understand the elements of Chemistry as taught 
in the first part of Dr. Ryerson's First Lessons in Agriculture, 
pages 9>76. 

iciaf¥y, — ^To be familiar with the structure of plants, &c. , and 
the uses of the several parts (First Lessons in Agriculture). 



JSwnan Physiology. — Cutters First Book on Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. "^ < 

Additional fob those who dbsibe Special Cebtificatbs pob 
Teaohikq Agbicultube, undbb Section Thibtben of thb 
School Act of 1871. 

Natural History. — General view of Animal Elingdom— Oharaotera 
of principal classes, orders and genera (Gosse's Zoology for Schools, 
or Wood's Natural History). 

Botany. — Vegetable Physiology and Anatomy — Systematio 
Botany — Flowering Plants of Canada. (Gray's How Plants Grow). 

Agricultural Chemistry. — Proximate and ultimate constituents 
of plants and soils — Mechanical and Chemical modes of improving 
soils — Rotation of crops. Agricultural and Domestic Economy, &€• 

(Dr. Ryerson's First Lessons in Agriculture). 

• 

Minimum Qualifications fob Fibst Class Pbovtngial Cebti- 

ficates. t 

Beading. — To be able to read intelligently and expressively a 
passage selected from any English author. 

Spelling — To be able to write correctly a passage dictated from 
any English author. 

Mtymology. — As for Second Class Teachers. 

Orammar, — ^To be thoroughly acquainted with the subject, as 
contained in the Authorized Text Books. 

Composition. — As for Second Class Teachers. 

English Literature. — To have a general acquaintance with the 
history of English Literature (Collier). 

Writitig. — As for Second Class Teachers. 

Geography. — As for Second Class Teachers, and^ in addition, to 
possess a special knowledge of the Geography of British America 
and the United States, including the relative positions of ihe 
Provinces and States, with their capitals ; to understand the stmo- 
ture of the crust of the earth ; use of the globes (Lovell's General 
Ge^^phy, and Keith on the Globes). 

History. — Oeneral, English, and Canadian, (Collier and Hodgins), 

Education. — ^As for Second Class Teachers ; and, in addition, to 
possess a good knowledge of the elementary principles of MentiU 
and Moral Philosophy ; and to be acquainted with the methods of 
teaching all the branches of the Public School course. 

School Law. — To be acquainted with the Law and Official Regu- 
lations relating to Trustees, Teachers, Municipal Councils, and 
School Inspectors. ^ 

Music. — To know the principles of Vocal Music. 

Drawing. — To evince tscility in making perspective and outline 
sketches of common objects on the blackboard. 

Book-Keeping. — As for Second-class Teachers. 

A rlthmeUe. — To know the subject as contained in the Authorised 
Arithmetic, in theory and practice. To be able to solve problems 
in arithmetical rules with accuracy, neatness and dispatch. To 
be ready and accurate in solving problems in Mental Arithmetie. 

Menswratioh. — To be familiar with rules for Mensuration of Sur- 
faces and Solids. 

Algebra. — To know the subject as contained in the Authorised 
Text Book completed. 
- ^i«cMd.— Books I, II, III, IV, Def . of V, andB. VI, with exercisea- 

Notb. — ^For female Teachers, Euclid may be omitted, and the 
chapter on the Economy of the Household, pp. 171-188 of Dr. 
Ryerson's First Lessons on Agriculture, be substituted for it. 

NaPitral Philosophy, — ^As for Second Class Teachers, and, in addi- 
tion, to be acquainted with Dynamics, Hydrodynamics and Acous- 
tics, pp. 109-167 Sangster's Natural Philosophy, Part L 

Chemical Physics. — To have a good general acquaintance with 
the subjects of Heat, Light and Electricity. 

Chemistry, — ^As for Second Class Teachers ; and to be familiar 
with the Definitions, Nomenclature, Laws of Chemical Combination, 
and to possess a general knowledge of the Chemistry of the Metal- 
loids and Metals (Boscoe). 

Human Physiology, — Ab for Second Class Teachers. 

Natural JSiutory. --General view of Animal Kingdom — Characters 
of prindpsl classes, orders and genera (Grosse's Zoology for Schools, 
or Wood's Natural History^. 

Botany, — Vegetable Physiology and Anatomy — Systematio 
Botany — Flowering Plants of Canada (Chray's How Plants GrowX 

AgriadUiral Chemistry. — Proxima^>e and ultimate constitnente 
of plants and soils — Mechanical and Chemical modes of improving 
soils — Rotation of crops, &c., <&c. (Dr. Kyerson's First Lessons in 
Agriculture). 

* The following littlo works are also highly recommended for peruial both by TeMhsn 
or Pupils, Tiz:— "The House I Uve in/* by T. 0. Glrtln, Sunieon, (Longmaai) mi4 
"Onr l£arthly House and its Builder,** (Religious Tract Sode^.) 

t Candidates for First Clav Oertiflcates are recommended to provide against faflim 
to obtain them by preeeating themselvee, also, for Examination for Oum of tbeteoond 
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Ifith, nth, 19th^27th, 29th, 30ih, 31st. Bain, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 12th. 
The letter part of the month verv cold and stormy; snow very deep. 

Stratford.— On 6th, at 8 P.M., large lunar circle. Wind storms, 
11th, 2l8t, 26th, 30th. Fogs, 5th, 12th. Snow, 7th, 11th— 15th, 17th, 
19th- 21st, 23rd— 26th, SOth, 31st. Rain, 5th, 6th, 12th, 13th. 

Hajoltok.— On 18th, hail. 27th, two Canadian woodpeckers (pieus 
mimor) observed. 22nd, very cold weather set in to-day ; the 29th was 
tlia coldest day of the year. 30th, very stormy, from south and south- 
west. Wind storms, 19th, 20th, 21st, 30th. Snow, 11th, 15th, 20th, 
26th, 30th, 31st. Bain, 5th, 7th. 

SiMOOB.— Wind storms, 13th, 14th, 21st, 30th. Snow, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
19th, 20th, 26th, 28th, 30th. Bain, 5th, 8th, 12th, 13th, 20th. 

WnrmoR.— Lunar halo on 1st, 3rd, 10th, 28th, 29th, 3l8t. Navigation 
of the Detroit River closed 20th. Wind storms, 5th, 8th, 11th, 2l8t, 
26th, aOfeh. Snow, 7th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 19th, 20th, 25th, 28th, 
29th. R«n, 5th, 7th, 1 1th, 12th, 30th. 



II. (RtuAitiou mA W^unaprntnt of ^^aoU. 

1. IMPBOVEMENT IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

A paper, under the above heading, in the Journal of the Society 
of Arts, draws attention to a system of elementary instruction 
whieb appears to possess some novel features. As it may prove 
interesting to teachers, we gladly give it the publicity of our 
oolunma : — 

As there seems little chance of the needed extension of art and 
science instruction in this county, unless time be gained for it by 
improving and shortening the time of primary education, and the 
new educational constituencies appear to be little aware that any 
pnwtical improvements upon the common systems can be made, tlie 
testimony collected by the Council on the half-time schools shows 
that, under proper arrangements, as good results are obtained in 
three hours of daily instruction, or four hours on alternate days, as 
by the five and six hours of daily teaching in the common schools ; 
and alao that as much instruction as is usually given in them in 
seven years, is given in between three and four, and at less than 
half the expense, by systematic class teaching. The attention of 
the Education Committee of the Society was lately called to an 
improvement upon our system of teaching, in one now extensively 
pnctued in Germany, by which reading and writing are better 
taoght together in about one-half the time now occupied in teaching 
them. It appears that Miss A. J. Clough (a sister of Mr. Clough, 
the poet), wno has reoentiy been engaged in the organisation of a 
middle class school for female children in London, w as so struck 
with this method of teaching in the German schools, and with the 
excellent results obtained by it, that at her own expense she brought 
over a female teacher to try it in teaching English, and the Com- 
mittee had an opportunity of witnessing the practical working of 
the method at the National Schools, Christchurch, Marylebone, 
under the auspices of the incumbent, the Rev. Llewellyn Davies. 
The prindples on which the method is based were brought into 
notice in Uermany twenty years ago, by an eminent and practical 
teacher. Dr. Vogel, of Leipsic, in his ** ChildN first Lesson Book.'' 

A primer on this system, prepared by a German teacher, and 
edited hy Miss A. J. Clough, haa been produced at the Clarendon 
Ptessy Oxford, and is used in the school above referred to, where a 
Gennaa teacher is employed to carry out the system experiment- 
ally. As explained in the preface to this primer, the system seeks 
-n" First, to connect the object lessons (which ought to be the 
beginning of instruction in any well-organised school) with the first 
exerdaea in writing. Secondly, to teach the letters by their sounds, 
not by the names which we have been accustomed to give them, so 
that the sound of each single letter may be the same sound that it 
has when pronounced in a word. Thirdly, as a foundation for 
correct spelling, to accustom the child from the first to take each 
word as a whole, thus making spelling very much an act of memory. 
Last, Vat not least, to provide a pleasant smd attractive lesson- 
book as the school's first gift to a cliild — one that will not weary 
him, but will begin by rem inding him of the cheerful pastimes of 
the nursery.'' 

It wUl be noticed that a main point of the plan is to teach read- 
ing, writing, and spelling together. The primer directs that the 
fiiwt lesson should be given as follows, the children being supplied 
with copies of the primer, which contains wood-cuts of the objects : 
—** Draw the first object given in the book on the black bosfd, in 
outlines as large and simple as possible. The children should 
watch how the drawing is done, with the idea that they are to try 
and imitate it afterwards. If possible, show the real object to 
excite greater Interest ; but, if this cannot be done, the picture in 
the primer must be shown instead. Now begin to talk about the 
object, show its different parts, its composition, its use, &c. ; ask 
ttie diildzen what they already know about it, and tell some little 



story connected with it. Then tell them to draw on their sltftes 
the picture which was drawn on the black-board, and allow them 
perfect freedom in doing this. The child's fancy will recognise the 
original pictiu^e in its own most imperfect attempts at imitation. 
When this is done, tell the children that, besides drawing, we have 
another way of putting things down on paper or on a idate ; that 
we can write a *■ nut ' as well as draw one ; that as the picture gives 
everyone the idea of a nut, so the written word gives everyone who 
can read English the idea of a nut. But writing a nut is much quick- 
er than drawing one, and that is why we write and do not always 
draw things. Now write the word ' nut ' in round text-hand on the 
board under the picture, so that the children may see the drawn 
* nut ' and the written ' nut ' side by sldb. Then let them find 
these, first one and the other, in their primers, and finally tell them 
to try and write the word, one, two, or three times, on their slates. 
Next, say that in books we find that words are not written, but 
printed, so we must learn to know how a printed word looks. 
Show the word ' nut ' in large pcinted letters on counters, and let 
the children find the printed word in their primers. Now pro- 
nounce very distinctly several words ending with the sound ' t ' as 
— ^hat, bat, hut, hot, lot, putting the emphasis on ' t,' and ask the 
children what sound they hear most distinctly alike in all the words. 
They will soon answer * te,' sounded like ' tur,' without pronoun- 
cing the ' r ' or, more precisely like * te,' with the e mute as in 
French. No child will say * tee.' Show the counter * t,' and let 
them find ' t ' in the printed ' nut ' in their primers, and call it by 
its sound 'te' or Hur.' Follow the same plan in teaching ^ u,' 
soimded as it sounds in * hut,' * nut,' but not calling it ' eu.' When 
the children have thoroughly taken in and understood the printed 
word as a whole and in the single sounds, they must be made to 
understand that the written word which they have already seen as 
a whole, is also composed of three sounds. For this purpose, ,show 
counters with the printed sounds, and write the written ones (that 
is, the letters) one by one on the black-board, and let the children 
try and copy the written letters. The sounds of the letters may be 
taught just as they occur in making up the words, not in alphabet- 
cal order ; and the names of the letters, as in the ordinary alphabet, 
nu^ be ignored until the child can read." 

Other words should be treated in the same manner, till all the 
sounds employed in the language are learnt. It should be added 
that the duldren are first taught to write in the air with out- 
stretched fore-finger and arm, and to describe the strokes as made. 
Thus * a * would be described as * * oval — straight-down — up. " This 
part of the system seems to answer well, and to fix the forms of the 
letters in the children's minds The plan is explained in further 
detail in the primer, but the above will serve to give an idea of it. 

It may be added that the children who had been taught upon this 
plan, for about five months, at the school above referred to, 
appeared to read and write simple words satisfactorily, but the 
experiment would have been more conclusive had it been made 
with children of about six years old, previously perfectly ignorant. 
Happily, however, it was impossible in this school to find such 
chil(&en, and thus the teacher had not an opportunity of working 
upon perfectly virgin soiL 

It appeared that the greater difficulty of teachin^^ spelling in 
English, as compared with German, in consequence of the frequent 
representation of the same sounds by different letters in English, 
would (so long as that difficultv is allowed to remain in children's 
school-books) reduce the gain nere from one-half to about one-third. 
The method has more refinement in it than our common method 
and would need a higher ordei^of teaching power than at present 
exists in our elementary schools. 

Dr. Lindo, the distinguished school inspector of Holland, who 
was recently in London, stated that the method had lately been 
introduced in the Butch schools with success. It was considered 
that their infant school teaching was so far advanced that they had 
not BO much to gain from it in time as in England. But it is 
German method was an improvement, inasmuch as it was more 
interesting and entertaining to the children, and was a better and 
less fatiguing exercise of the mind* 



2. THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION ; 
oB, Thk Science and Aet of Tbachino. bv asoEOB victor 

LB VAUX, M.C.P. 

(Contiti/ued from last No.) 

EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS. 

Mere 'knowledge is not education, but education includes know- 
ledge. To teach u not to educate, but to educate is to teach. The 
two words are far from being synonymous. To tMck means ''To 
cram in," and to educcUe means ''to draw out," or to lead forth. 
The term education is derived from « or eos out and duco to lead. 
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and, in the sense in which we nse it, signifies the expanding, un- 
folding, training and strengthening of all the human powers — ^the 
full development of all the faculties of the mind. Education 
excites the mind to thirst after knowledge, whilst it endows our 
faculties with strength to acquire sufficient supplies of mental 
food. Being at the same time a cause and an effect, it strengthens 
and enlarges the intellectual capacities, whilst it cultivates, elevates 
and refines all the feelings of the human heart. 

The best educator is not the man who can cram in the most in- 
formation, but he who can most sucoessfuUy stir up 6t inspire the 
human mind to think, observe, reflect, combine, analyze and 
execute, without daiiig any or eUher of these ihviige for it. The best 
preceptor is not he who can ''pack into" the pupils' minds the 
greatest number of facts, but he who can thoroughly discipline the 
mental faculties and thereby enable his disciples to educate them- 
selves. The due discipline of the mind and proper training of the 
heart, are things to be desired far more that the mere acquisition 
of information. It is, however, a reliable axiom that knowledge 
is the twin sister if not the offspring of education — no human 
being can really educate his heart or mind without acquiring know- 
ledge. The latter always accompanies the former ; but un- 
fortunately the former does not always go hand in hand with the 
latter. 

Man was designed by his Creator to be '' perfect after his kind." 
It would be well to bear in mind that this truth has reference to 
his physical, mental and moral natures. It does not refer to one 
only, but to the three together — ^to the body, the mind, and the 
heart — the *' perfect man." That being alone is a perfect man who 
possesses a benevolent heart, a vigorous mind, and a healthy body. 
This is the combination which constitutes the '' whole man." How 
important therefore that the rising generation, each and all, should 
receive a good phjrsical, mental and moral education 7 

Some parents and teachers also affirm that during the early years 
of childhood, the physi<^ powers should be allowed to develop 
themselves unchecked by the temporary restraints involved in the 
exercise of the other two. Others again, hold that the mental 
powers of children should engross all attention, to the exclusion of 
the physical and moral ; whilst a third party, equally earnest, 
make a similar affirmation with respect to the moral feelings. 
These three views are equally erroneous. Nature and experience 
inform us (that the true course consists of a due combination of 
the whole three. 

Froo) infancy up, the due development of the ph3r8ical powers, 
mental faculties, and moral feelings should be carefully attended 
to, so that being called forth into harmonious action none of them 
may flourish at the expense of the other. None should be placed 
"afore or after the other" — ^all are equally important. Never 
should the physical and moral faculties be sacrificed to the intel- 
lectual, and vice verm. 

It is obvious, therefore, that those who consider education to be 
the mere act or art of carrying children through a certain pro- 
gramme of studies are grieveously in error, and teachers holding 
these views cannot possibly understand their business, nor duly 
appreciate their calling. Indeed they must be wholly ignorant of 
the science and of the responsibilities it involves — " quack doctors" 
who, in their educational ministrations, will probably do more 
harm than good. To them we would say, physicians cure your- 
selves ere you attempt to to practice your " nostrums" on others, 
failing which, you had better seek a more suitable calling. 

To be a successful lawyer, preacher, sailor, soldier, merchant or 
mechanic, a man must be educated by years of study, labour and 
apprenticeship. Is it not the same with the teacher ? Without 
study and due preparation, how can a man possibly be an educator? 
In most of these professions, men have to deal with earthly things, 
whereas the teacher has to deal with immortal beings. He has to 
work on heavenly subjects — on the everlasting materials of mind 
and spirit. Why should he through blunders, arising from ignor- 
ance or inexperience, maim or or mar what was intended to be 
blessed and a blessing to others ? He has to educate the immortal 
principles, to fashion the human soul, and, unlike other workmen, 
his work, be it good or bad, will endure for ever. If good it shall 
be his delight in future a^es, if bad it shall be a source of shame 
to him for all eternity. How important; therefore, that he should 
fully understand the mysteries of his profession, and be duly im- 
pressed with its responsibilities ; How important that he should, 
like the artist, have a heau ideal before him in all his labours. 
Then every word he speaks shall be fraught with meaning, being 
expressed with consumate skill, and every sentence he utters will 
develop the itieal of his mind; and those who study his character 
will exclaim : " What the sculptor is to ihe n^arble block, the 
teacher is to our children ! " The true teacher is an artist whose 
works will endure for ever, influencing the history* of our race, 
more or less, from time to eternity ; whilst the unskilful teacher ia 



like the novice who would attempt to chisel an Apollo or a VenuB 
from a block of marble. His highest efforts would be at least but 
a series of painful blunders — ^blunders that could never be remedied. 
How important is it, therefore, that every teacher, before com- 
mencing his labours, should have correct idea$ of his work, and be 
fully posted in the m4)st approved methods of performing the aame ? 
If he possess these qualifications, his efforts will assuredly be suc- 
cessful, and in days to come '^rnany will rise up and call him 
blessed." He who laboius for mankind, forgetful of self, is snie 
of immortfdity. 

^ FORMATION OF GHABACTBK. 

If we were to watch an icicle from the commencement of its 
formation until it has attained its full length, we would notice that 
it froze one drop at a time. "If," as has been well r em a rk ed, 
" the water was clean the icicle will be clear and shall sparkle 
brilliantly in the sun ; but if the water were muddy, the icicle will 
also be muddy and its beauty spoiled. It is thus our characters 
are formed^-one little thought or feeling at a time. If every 
thought be pure and bright, &e soul will be bright and lovely, and 
shall sparkle with happiness. But if the thoughts and feelings be 
evil or impure, the mind will be soiled, the chanoter darkened and 
depraved, and the heart will be miserable and wretched." How 
absolutely necessary is it, therefore, that we should always be on 
our guard against every evil impulse, desire, and alluzenaont? 
How important is it that the educators of youth should keep con- 
stant watch over the development of the characters of the immortal 
beings committed to their care ? 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

Indeed the first and grandest principle of all good educataon ««, 
that more attention should be paid to the formation of character 
than to mere expertness in the respective branches of leaming ; 
and the second is like unto it, namely — that far more emphasis 
should be laid on the right cuUivaHon of the feelinge of the heart, 
and development of the faculties of the mind, than on the mere 
acquisition of knowledge. Every act of the teacher should tend 
to develop and strengthen these eternal principles, and the exeitaae 
of ail the means at his disposal for that purpose is not only legal 
and right but obligatory. When a teacher takes charge of a sohool, 
his first object should be to win the love and respect of his vaiious 
pupils. Should he understand his work, and be a good judge of 
human nature, he will doubtless succeed in doing so from the 
beginning — otherwise time will be necessary. In some exceptional 
cases time will always be requisite. 

THE TEACHER TO RESPECT HIS OWN AUTHORITY. 

The teacher should never forget to respect his own autliorityy and 
always endeavour to be consistent in all his doings. He should 
never issue an order unless he really intends it to be obeyed^ aad 
when his conunands have been uttered he should permit no hesita- 
tion in their execution. He must convince the whole school, 
individually and collectively, by word and deed, that he it a man 
of energy, firmness of purpose, and decision of character, and will 
exact prompt and implicit obedience to all his commands ; that he 
will permit no half measures, and tolerate no habits of partial 
obedience or indolent compliance. Then, and not till then, shall 
order, regularity, prompt obedience, and steady progress becxMne 
the characteristics of his school. It is far better, however, that 
these things should be the restdt 6f dutiful affection, than tiie 
effects of mere slavish submission. 

(To he continued.) 



3. ADMIKABLE RULES. 

A very skilfid and successful teacher of children is wont to 
express her indebtedness for much of her success to the following 
rules, which were first put into this shape by Jacob Abbott : 

** When you consent, consent cordially.'* "When you refuse, 
refuse finally." *' When you punish, pimish good naturedly." 
" Commend often." " Never scold." 

Some bulky books contain less practical value than these abort 
sentences. 



4. COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

That it is the duty of a state to provide facilities for the educa- 
tion of all its youth few will deny. As to the amount of instruction 
which should be furnished at the public cost there are differenoea of 
opinion ; but even those who are usually considered enemies of our 
present system of free schools are understood to hold that shools for 
the instruction of the poor in the rudiments of learning, as readiiw, 
writing, and arithmetic, jdiould be maintained as a public charge. 
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To iMJti^»^i« those tehooLi they would tax the property of the entire 
oomiminity. 

Bst the right of a state to take a single dime of one man's p>ro- 
ptrty to educate' another man's child rests on the right of self-pre- 
■srvation — ^the right of the state to live. 

IgDonmoe is dangerous to free institutions. Some parents on 
aooount of poverty cannot educate their children ; some by reason 
of ignorance, heedlessneu, or avarice, will not. For' these the 
state, unwilling to rear within itself a class that may work its ruin, 
sstaUiahes schools ; but still the carelessness or the covetonsness of 
pannts keep many children out of them. 

If a lioh man or a powerful corporation decline to pay the school 
tax, Ab state, by process of law, collects it. 

Resting on the inalienable right of self-preservation, and assert- 
ing that education is necessary to the perpetuity of free govem- 
meut, it demands a portion of the property for the support of the 
schools. The right to make this demand and to inf oroe it cannot 
be saccessfuily questioned. Rights have respect to ends. The end 
which the state seeks is the rearing of intelligent citizens. For the 
sttainment of this end it is not enough that opportunities for edu- 
cation be afforded, they must be improved. 

If in seeking its end the state will not be baffled by the mil- 
lionaire's ref uhJ to pay the tax, shall it be defeated by the greed 
of pansnta, or the truant fancies of idle, untrained youth 7 

6<nBpulBory education is a phrase of unpleasant sound. It grates 
on ean aocuatomed to harangues about liberty ; but where short 
of it can a state that begins to support public sdioob stop ? Tax- 
iag aU to maintain free schools for the sake of its own security, 
must it not also for the same security insist that all shall in some 
way be educated ? — Cowneetieut School Journal. 



6. EVILS OF OVERSTUDY. 

In the above-named city, so famous for excellent schools, there 
is one called the Public llatin School, which has been considered 
the best school in the countnr, ana which is attended by 250 
youths. The father of one of liiese, perceiving the amount of study 
required of his son, looked into the matter and foimd that the boys 
were required to study five hours a day in school and three hours at 
home, wmlring g hours study a day for six days in the week. It is 
ft great blessing that tbe Sabbath is observed in Boston, or the 
iHiole seven days might have been equally crammed with studies. 

Being convinced that such severe and continuous mental labor 
was injurious to youth, and that there should be at least, one day 
for play in the week, this parent drew up a petition to the School 
Comnutteey setting 'orth tne facts, and asking for Saturday as a 
holiday, except one Saturday in the month which is set apart for 
public exercises. This petition was signed by 203 parents of boys 
m the school, and endorsed by 163 of Sie best physicians of Boston, 
snd sixt^-five clergymen of all denominations. This imposing 
amy of miluenoe wifi doubtless secure its object, and, probably, 
^w the attention of other cities to a matter of so much conse- 
quence. 

The opinions which some of the physicians appended are specially 
worthy the attention of all who have to do with schools in any part 
of the world. 

Dr. Clement A. Walker, Superintendent of the City Hospital for 
the Insane, says : '* I cannot doubt that the modem system of 
forcing the tender bndn of youth lays the foundation for the brain 
sad nervous disorders of after years — ^the cases of melancholia 
panlysis, softening of the brain, and kindred diseases becoming so 
fearfully prevalent. Lessons that require more than two hours of 
study out of school are too long. I have been a teacher, and I 
think I Imow." Dr. Daniel V. Foltz sa^s : ^* I have had two sons 
oomi^ete the IaUu School course of instruction, and both had 
rained constitutions as the consequence. One sleeps in Mount 
Auburn, and the other was obliged to leave college without finishing 
the oonne, and haa never been able to resume his studies. Both 
an malaBbholy comments on the overtaxing, exhausting system of 
instmction pursued." Dr. E. B. Moore says : *' I am of tiie opin- 
ion thai no lessons should be assigned to aeholars ovi of Mchool, 
leaving it voluntary with each to study or rest I have a son now 
in the insane asylum, the result of excessive study and disappointed 
ambition." Dr. George W. Gray says : I wish that in. all of our 
schools the pupil might be made to remember leas — and think and 
reieot wiors. Our minds, like our stomachs, can digest just so 
mnflh and any over spoils the whole, especially is it so with the 
young — before the mind becomes matured." Dr. Peter D. Walsh 
saya : '' The result is an over-taxed brain, a dwarfed body, a 
wnakirnnd intellect, a vanety of diseases, and a premature grave." 
Dr. Joaeph H. Warren says : ** I now cordially sign the above, as 
I saa see the ill effects on our son. now attending this school, from 
the kog continued driU required m study without suffioienireat for 



mind or body." Dr. Oharlea O. Street saya : '* And for the same 
reason I am fully oonvinoed that no sdMol should be allowed to 
have a session on Saturday.'^ Dr. Arthur H. Nichols says : 
'* From my own experience, having spent six years at Boston Latin 
School, I can bear witness to the fact that the constant indoor 
confinement of the boys often results in serious and permanent 
injury to health." Dr. Geoige A. Stuart says : *' Of late years the 
majority of diseases seem to have assumed a nervous type, which 
in most cases may be traced to over-taxation of the mental powers 
of the young, both male and female. To quote a countxyman of 
mine, * It is well eneuch to teach the idea how to shoot, but dinna 
use too big a gun.' " Dr. Alfred 0. Garrett says : ''I must 
heartily approve this step, as two of my boys have been in this 
school. The study out of school hours ought to be abolished. Dr. 
Carl Booth says : ** I would not allow my own child to study more 
than three hours .' day. If a child cannot in this time acquire the 
wisdom of any professor ordinarily spoken either such child, teacher 
or teachers, must be idiots." Dr. J. B. Tread well says : "Hun- 
dreds of pupils of our public schools are ruined in health every 
year ; this I know from personal observation. I take great pleasure 
in aiding any scheme for reducing the hours of study. ' Dr. Howard 
F. Damon says : '^ The amount of vital power has its limits, and 
these limits in my judgment, are far exceeded by the present 
system of over-tasking the pupils in our public schools, and 
especially in the Public Latin SchooL 

6. OBJECTION TO LEARNING LESSONS AT HOME. 

An English paper complains of the practice of requiring pupils to 
prepare school lessons at home, as a serious and unnecessary inter- 
ference with i^e comfort of the fireside. It claims that a dhild's even- 
ings should be given to relaxation and family pleasures, and that these 
sliould not be tranehed upon by school tasks. The practice of assign- 
ing home lessons is also condemned by many eminent physicians as 
prejudicial to health. This subject has also received the attention of 
the school authoxities in many of our cities, and regulations to guard 
against the overtaxing of pupils have been enacted. In Boston, 
teachers are forbidden to assign lessons requiring home study to 
pupils in the primary schools and to girls in the grammar schools, 
and not more than one hour's home study can be daily required of 
the boys in the grammar schools and in the three lower classes in 
the high schools. It is also a peremptory rule that pupils shall not 
be required to study at recess. It is true that these rules are not 
alwaya observed, but they show a praiseworthy effort to check what 
is a recognised evil. The recitations and exercises of the pupils in 
our upper schools consume so great a portion of the regular school 
hours uiat littie time is left for study. The time spent by gram- 
mar and high school pupils in school m the preparation of lessons 
does not exceed, on an average two hours a day. Of course, the 
necessary amount of study cannot be compassed in this brief time, 
and, as a result, one or more lessons are prepared out of school ; 
and this leads to excess in study. We often hear of frail girls study- 
ing until ten and eleven o'clock at night to meet school require- 
ments, and we more often wonder that sensible parents permit it. 



7. DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

This is one of the live questions of the day, which we hope to 
keep constantly before our readers. The public, including many 
school officers, need to be enlightened on the very great importance 
of teaching drawing in schools of every grade ; while teachers need 
advice and counsel in respect to the best and most available methods 
and apparatus of instruction. There is a good deal of discussion in 
progress at home and abroad respecting the wisest and most effici- 
ent plans for cultivating the eye and the hand in the art of drawing, 
and consequently we invite experienced teachers in Connecticut, 
and at a distance, to give us their views uxK>n this subject. Hie 
Legislature of this State last year came near passing a law (in ac- 
co]^ance with a recommendation from Gov. Enslish) which should 
place drawing among the obligatory studies of the common schools, 
if the General Assembly of next year should take such a step, it 
would be essential at once that the right view should be widely dis- 
seminated. 

Among reoeat expressions of opinion, we call attention to the 
following : 

1. The recent report of Mr. Parish, City Superintendent of 
SchooLi in New Haven, in the last of which (for 1870) he claims 
that it is fully established by the experience of New Haven that 
elementary drawing can be taught as well as other branches by the 
ordinary teachers in the public schools. 

2. liie recent reports of B. G. Northrup, which have repeatedly 
dwelt upon this subject in an earnest manner. The report for 1870 
is eapeouUy worthy to be o o nsuH a d . 
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3. An elaborate docnment on Scientific and Technical Instruc- 
tion in Europe (not yet made public, though a few copien have been 
distributed) in the form of a report to Congress by the late United 
States Commissioner of Education, Hon. Henry Barnard, LL.D. 

4. The papers published on Tarious occasions by C. C. Perkins, 
of Boston, in reference to the plans proposed in that city for dif- 
fusing a knowledge of art. 

5. A most suggestive and instructive book lately refunnted in 
this country, the lectures of John Ruskin delivered on assuming 
the duties of Slade Professor of Art in Oxford. 



8. MUSIC IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Stowe gives an interesting account of what he saw in one of 
the public schools In Germany. In one department there were some 
two nundred boys practicing music on violins. In another depart- 
ment, all the boys were singing, and the superintendent said, in his 
peculiar phrase, *' When the children don't sing the devil is here in 
the midst of them, but when they are all singing, he has to go out 
there'' — pointing at the open window. And in that figurative way 
was indicated the truth that evil cannot easily dwell with a spirit of 
sacred song. 

III. HJxt S^ihtfil ^mat uA it$ S^ttttmniiin^i. 

1. SCHOOL-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 

There are four general points about a school house which demand 
our special attention, viz. : accommodation, heat, light and ventila- 
tion. These again, can be divided and subdivided. The most im- 
proved of each should be adopted and adhered to with the same 
spirit that the best teacher is chosen and retained. In its strictest 
sense these things belong to the plan, and as they are the most im- 
portant let them have our first attention, but let us not forget, or 
neglect to associate with them, a good design, for thereby we in- 
creltse the value of the whole work, and form a combination of util- 
ity and beauty which will have a powerful influence over the minds 
of all who are brought in contact with it. 

These things established, the rest we leave to those who have 
charge of the young minds of the future. May they ever have the 
best facilities for the furtherance of the great work of education, 
whereby society is advanced towards a higher state of perfection. — 
Bhode liland Schoolmaster. 

I. P. N. 



2. BEAUTIFYING SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

At a recent school exhibition in one of the Middle States, a farce 
was acted representing a meeting called for the purpose of deciding 
on the location of a school-house, and of raising money to build it. 
Among other things said and done after the organization of the 
meeting, one man stated, that having found his bam too small for 
convenience, and rather leaky withal, he was about to build a new 
one, and proposed to sell his old one at a cheap rate to the district 
for a school-house, saying that the roof could be patched, the walls 
lathed and plastered, and the building made into a very comfort- 
able school-room without great expense. 

Another opposed extravagant outiay in the purchase of a lot. He 
was in favor of getting it as cheaply as possible, and, moreover, he 
thought the best thing that could be done was to take the unoccu- 
pied comer of the old bur3ring-ground. The yard was no longer 
used as a place of burial, he said, and nothing would ever grow in 
that north-east comer except sorrel, and the children might amuse 
themselves at recess, snd perhaps learn something in reading the 
inscriptions upon the tombstones. 

Now "pity 'tis tme, 'tis," but many of our school buildings, 
with their surroundings, are actual sepulchres of the talents, taates 
and nobler feelings and sentiments of those who meet there for cul- 
ture. The remedy is a simple one. We must learn to cultivate 
the pleasure-ffrounds, as well as the cornfields, of the soul. There 
is a great deal of discussion about securing regulM* and prompt at- 
tendance at school, and good behaviour while there. Make the 
place beautiful, and the work is half done. It should be an educa- 
tor itself, should impart culture. 

Instead of fencing ott^ a lot in some bleak and barren place, let 
the most delightful site in the whole neighborhood be chosen, evei> 
if it is not upon the highway, or exactly in the centre of the district. 
Let at least a quarter, or better, a half acre be taken, and place the 
building far enough in the rear to afford room to lay out the grounds 
in front. This shoidd be done with neatness and taste. An abun- 
dance of shade trees shoidd be planted, and in some part of the 



yard a group, under which may be erected rustic seats^ where, on 
hot summer days, a part or the whole of the school may spend an 
hour in study, instead of being confined all day in the school-room. 
Who can blame a boy, in a cheerless room, for cutting holee in the 
plank bench before him, and catching flies to imprison there ? Bet- 
ter do that than sit aching all day. A child would sit in a grove 
studying for an hour, more willingly and more profitably than in 
the school-room. The outdoor air and scenery quickens thought. 
Christopher North, while composing artidles for Blackwood, iiaed 
to sit sometimes during all the summer night under a favorite tree 
in front of his house, engaged in deep thought. At other times, he 
would have his servant row him up and down the beautiful lake 
Windermere, which lay at the foot of his estate, and the next day 
would commit his thoughts to paper. 

The ground at the rear of the building should be fitted for the 
foot-ball, and any other games that the boys happen ta become in- 
terested in. The whole should be endosed by a neat fence. 

It may be objected that such a plan fully carried out would in- 
volve too great expense ; but he lb a poor economist who does not 
see tiiat the value of property in the vicinity of such an opportiuii- 
ty for education would be greatly enhanced. 

With a building constructed with equal taste and ref erenoe to the 
health, comfort, happiness and culture of the pupils, a great ad- 
vance would be made in the true education of youth. Obeorve the 
contrast of such a one with the following description, taken from 
real life : In the midst of a dreary sand-bank, in unoccupied land, 
many rods from any tree, or scarcely a sign of vegetation, stands 
the school-house. The bleak north wind has an uninterrupted 
sweep of miles. No fence surrounds the lot, in fact, its limits are 
not clearly defined, for the drifting sands long since obliterated the 
''ancient landmarks." A part of the adjoining land was once 
fenced, but years afo it was buried deep in the sand-drifts. With- 
in, rude desks and benches, no chair, no table, no maps, or any- 
thing for illustrations. One blustering day in winter, a large boy, 
who occupied a seat in the windward comer of the room, apprpadi- 
ed the teacher at noon, with the request that he might be alk>wed 
to bring an armful of hay to stuff into the holes, where the clap- 
boards were off, in order to keep the wind out. 

Such is a type of not a few elementary seats of leaminff. 

It may not be a great task to inaugurate a movement which would 
entirely revolutionize these homes of the children. Let the teacher, 
trustees, or any one, awaken an interest iii some enterprising dis- 
trict in as many towns of the State as possible, to lay out and im- 
prove their grounds and building in the way suggested. A health- 
ful rivalry between districts, and then between towns, would soon 
spring up, and some other district would soon make an effort to 
sv/rpaai the first, and thus, when the ball is once set rolling, it will 
not be likely to stop till it has reached the foot of the hill. When 
one man paints his house, his neighbor soon sees that his own is 
needing the same attention. 

Pupils, also, will become interested — ^will feel that the property 
is theirs, and take pride in keeping it from injury, just as the boy 
delights in the mirrored blade of Ms new knife. 

Teachers, school officers, citizens, will you not interest yourselves 
in this matter ? Be in earnest. Nothing can work greater im- 
provement in our schools than this. Nothing will put a greater 
power for good into your hands. If you cannot at once carrv out 
all the suggestions made, do something : have the lot enlarged, the 
trees set out, and as much more as may be, and next year do a little 
more. Let us hear reports of your success. The columns of the 
*' Joximal" are open to you. Which shall be the banner town of 
the county ? What neighborhood shall work the greatest improve- 
ment ? — J". P. (?., in Maine Jov^mal of Edttcation. 



3. PREPARATIONS FOR SCHOOL HOUSE FLOWERS. 

Now is the time to arrange your plans for your flower^arden 
next summer. Do not delay, but as soon as you have a few mo- 
ments to spare, look over the seeds saved last season, together witii 
your notes, and then make out a list of what you will need to buy. 
If you have followed previous directions, your list will be small. 
Send it immediately to some well-known seedsman, so as to have 
them on hand in time to sow some of them in boxes hot-beds, or 
even in cold frames, early in the season. In this way you can have 
a supply of flowers from four to six weeks earlier thim by the usual 
course. Do not sow too many kinds : you will derive much more 
satisfaction from about twenty varieties than you will from aixfy. 
Be sure not to cover any more ground than you can take care cl 
and keep in the most perfect order all the season. It is beat to 
sow only the choicest kinds, as it takes no more time to care for 
good flowers than it does a lot of mbbish. — JUinoie TeodUr. 

Bt B. R. OuTTBm. 

IFaihinqion School, Chicago, Jan 11, 1870. 
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4. NK0E8S1TT OF SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

The blackamith, the carpenter, the tailor, the mechanic of what- 
ever calling, is not — bo far aa accomplishing anything is concerned — 
sn^ better off for his knowledge, unless he has at the same time 
futable tools to work with. And so it is in teaching ; the teacher 
most ha^e certain school-room apparatus, certain tools to work 
with, if he is to accomplish what is expected of him. Yet how 
seldom is it that he is provided with the proper instrumentalities 
for carrying on his work. He may, indeed, '^ understand all mys- 
tezies and all knowledge */' and yet, as a man understanding all 
these but without ** charity," is *^ nothing " — so the teacher under- 
standing all these, but without suitable school-room apparatus, is 
** nothing, '' or the next to nothing. 

Time was when it was scarcely dreamed that the teacher required 
anything in the way of apparatus, as we now understand the term. 
He entered upon his duties without any resources whatever, except 
a few imperfect and now happily obsolete text-books and his own 
mental acquirements. The raw material of youthful intellect was 

Even into his hands to be shaped into a form of beauty and exoel- 
noe, and yet the teacher was expected to effect this withoutinstru- 
mentalities, without apparatus — to make bricks without straw ! As 
well almost might the smith be required to forge a chain, or the 
carpenter build a house, without the proper implements to work 
with. 

It was a long step in the right direction when blackboards were 
first introduced, tt was such an innovation upon the ideas of the 
educational antediluvians, that in many localities it is not even yet 
recognised as a necessary adjunct to good teaching ; and school- 
houses in which the blackboard is still wanting are not difficult to 
find. But the blackboard has been introduced as a general thing 
into our schools, and wherever there is a live teacher, it is consi- 
dered a tine qita non — an essential to school-room success. 

With the introduction of the blackboard has been inaugurated a 
new system of teaching. The competent, wideawake, conscientious 
teacher finds a constant use for the blackboard. Good use can be 
made of it in imparting instruction in every branch of conmion- 
school study. Its uses are so many, and its advantages so manifest, 
that we cannot stop to discuss them. 
i Crowding dose upon the introduction of the blackboard, came 
cards for teaching spelling and elementary reading. Close upon 
these, again, have come outline maps, charts, etc. The custom of 
providing these things, however, is still more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. In addition to these, globes, orreries, and 
8o on, are found in many schools, though not in nearly so many as 
they should be found. 

Teaching with apparatus — by means of tangible objects or repre- 
sentations — has come to be almost the sole practice. The smallest 
children axe taken in the Kiiider-Garten establishment, and taught 
to perform wonders with blocks, wands, sciBsors and paper. In 
schools a little more advanced objects are examined, analyzed, and 
explained ; and in institutions of every grade the old-fashioned 
system of instruction—learning words without meaning — is passing 
rapidly away. The result is, that while the rising generation has 
less of that parrot-like knowledge of words which the old system 
produoedy it has a more thorough, useful, and practical knowledge 
of things. '^ I love the young dogs of this age, said old Dr. John- 
son, on one occasion, '' they have more wit and humor and know- 
ledge of life than we had ; but then,'' added he, 'Hhe dogs are not 
to good scholars." We think '* the young dogs of this age " have, 
ss we said above, a more thoix)ugh, useful, and practical knowledge 
of things, and are at the same time quite as '* good scholars " as the 
children of the generations past. This is owing alone to our im- 
proved methods of instruction. 

It is an important part of the dut^ of those who have charge of 
our sdiools to provide them with suitable apparatus. Houses and 
teadiers are mdispensable ; but good apparatus is scarcely less so. 
Let our teachers have proper implements to work with — then we 
may reasonably expect work to be done. — T. J. Chapnum. Am, Edu 

6. WHAT IS A KINDERGARTEN ? 

KwdergarUt^ means a garden of children, and Froebel, the in 
ventor, or rather as he would prefer to express it, the discavertr of 
ih€ mdkod of Nature , meant to symbolize by the name, the spirit 
and plan of treatment. How does the gardener treat his plants 1 
He studies their individual natures, and puts them into such circum- 
stances of soil and atmosphere as enable them to gro^y, flower, 
and brinff forth fruit ; also to renew their manifestation year after 
year. He does not except to succeed unless he learn ii all their 
wants, and the drcumstanoe in which these wants will be supplied, 
sad aU their possibilities of beauty and use, and the means of giv- 



ing them opportunity to be perfected. On the other hand, while 
he knows that they must not be forced against their individual 
natures, he does not leave them to grow mid, but prunes redun- 
dancies, removes destruotiye worms and bugs from their leaves and 
stems, and weeds from their Tidnity, — carefully watching to learn 
what peculiar insects affect what particular plants, and how the 
former can be destroyed without injuring the vitality of the latter. 
After all the most careful gardener can do, he knows that the form 
of the plant is predestined in the germ of seed, and that the inward 
tendency must concur with a multitude of influences, the most 
powerful and subtle of which is removed in places ninety-five 
millions miles away. 

In the Kindergarten, children are taught on an analogous plan. 
It presupposes gardeners of the mind, who are quite aware that 
they have as little power to override the characteristic individuality 
of a child, or to predetermine this characterisdc, as a gardener of 
plants to say that a lily shall be a rose. But notwithstanding this 
limitation on one side, and the necessity for concurrence of the 
spirit on the other, — which is more independent of our modification 
than the remote sun, — they must feel responsible, siter all, for the 
perfection of the development, in so far as removing every impedi- 
ment, preserving every condition, and pruning every redundance. 

This analogy of education to the gitfdeners art is so striking, 
both as regards wlukt we can and what we cannot do, that Froebel 
has put every educator into a most suggestive normal school, by 
the very word which he has given to his seminary — Kindergarten. 

If every school teacher in the land had a garden of flowers and 
fruits to cultivate, it could hardly fail that he would learn to be 
wise in his vocation. For suitable preparation, the fint, seoond, 
and third thing is, to 

'' Come forth with the Ught of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher." 

— I&wa SUkool Jcmrwai. 



1. REVD. DR. URQUHART. 

The Rev. gentleman, was for many years Presbyterian Minister 
in Cornwall. He was not only well known in the eastern district, 
but also in many parts of the Province through his school at Oom- 
wall, which he kept in a high state of efficien<y for many years, and 
to which scholars from all parts of the country came, for at that 
day there were^ no Universities in Canada, and Dr. Urquharfs 
school well supplied the place of one. He was himself an eminent 
scholar, having been educated at Aberdeen, and afterwards ttiu^^ht 
in the High School at Edinburgh, and on arriving to this country he 
first opened a school at Montreal and subsequently in Cornwall. 
Such a man, an accomplished scholar and an active and pi*r3evering 
labourer in the pursuit of knowledge, was at that day particularly, 
avast^advantage in anew ooimtry, and Dr. Urquhart's accession 
to it was very hiffhlv valued, but by none more than by the boys 
who grew up under his care and learned as their judgments matur- 
ed to appreciate the man, who, thoueh in his school severe at times, 
was always impartial, and whose study and labour it was to fit them 
to adorn the stations they might severally be placed in, in life— sta- 
tions which were ever from time to time made more pleasant to them 
from the kindly interest and solicitude their old and learned master 
never failed to take in them. Of high attainments, yet modest and 
retiring in his nature, a sincere and valued friend, an humble and 
devout Christian, after many years spent in one useful and labour- 
ious life — *' doing good in his generation '' — ^he was at last at a ripe 
old age gathered to his fathers. *' The just shall rest in hoi>e." — 
Olohc. 



2. REV. DR. ROMANES. 

The Rev. George Romanes, LL.D., one of the old familiar 
names associated with the past history of Kingston and Queen's 
University, died in London, England, on the Idth inst. Dr. 
Romanes was a native of Edinburgh, and was educated at its High 
School and University, in each of which he distinguished himself. 
He came to Canada in 1833, and was soon after ordained at Smith's 
Falls, where his ministration was very popular. In 1846 he remov- 
ed to Kingston, liaving been appointed Professor of Classical litera- 
Lure in Queen's University, but he resigned his professorship in 
1860 and returned with his family to Edinburgh, finally settling 
in London, where he occnsionally officiated for the Rev. Dr. Cumm- 
ing of whose church he was a member. The deceased was a pro- 
found scholar and his talents were eharacterised by variety as well 
as depth. 
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3. REV. W. McCLURE, M. A., 

Was the oldest Minister in the New Connexion Methodist Church 
of this Province. Mr. McClure wm a native of Ireland, and began 
his ministerial career as pastor in the town of Lisboume, and 
continued to labour in his native land for 17 years. About the 
year 1847 he emigrated to Canada, and became pastor of the Tem- 
perance street congregation of Toronto. He continued to fill 
important positions in the church with which he was connected up 
to the time of his death, and, among others, the theological 
professorship of that body. Mr. McClure was the most genial and 
courteous of men, and his truly Christian spirit must have deeply 
endeared him to his congregation. He took a very deep interest in 
the Temperance cause and other popular movements ; and he acted 
for a number of yean as senator of the Toronto University. 



c- 4. MR. ROLLO CAMPBELL. 

Mr RoUo Campbell was one of the oldest printers and publishers 
in Canada. For many years he was connected with the Montreal 
Pilotf which he made an excellent journal. He was a native of 
Dunning, Perthshire, Scotland, and was at the time of his death 67 
years of age. * * For some time past," says the Montreal ChuseUef ' ' he 
has been out of business, and at the tune of his death occupied a 
position in the Custom House.'' — hamfvUhn Spectator, 



6. MR. THOMAS REFWICK. 

At the age of 17 he was a School teacher in England, and, whilst 
quite a young man, Mr. Renwick came te the United States, shortly 
uter the American War, in the year 1816, and remained there for a 
period of two years, when he removed to Canada, settling in the 
Townahip of Romney, then almost unsettled. He was appointed a 
Magistrate in the year 1827 ; he represented the Townsnip in the 
old District Council at Sandwich, was also a Township Councillor 
for a number of years and was Ffjetmaster. 



6. THEOPHILE HAMEL, ESQ. 

Theophile Hamel, a clever Quebec artist, died in that city on the 
23rd inst. Mr. Hamel studied for his profession in Italy, and had 
extensive practice as a portrait painter. Among the persons who 
have satte him for their portraits were the late Earl of Elgin, 
Qovemor-General of Canada, the Speakers of the House of Assem- 
Hy and Legislative Council of Cantula, Jacques Cartier, and others. 
Mr. Hamel also sent to the great Paris Exhibition a ** Madonna 
and Child," and a '* Portrait of the Artist,'* which were highly 
spoken of by connoisseurs. 

7. THOMAS BRASSEY, ESQ. 

Mr. Brassey was bom in 1805, at Boughten, in Cheshire, and was 
articled to a local land agent and surveyor. The first railway con- 
tract signed by Mr. Brassey was in 1836, when he took ten miles 
on the Grand Junction Line, between Birmingham and Liverpool, 
now incorporated with the London and North- Western Railway. 
The Penkridge Viaduct, on the same line, was his next great work, 
and at this date Mr. Brassey accompani^d the late Mr. Locke, the 
eminent engineer, into the southern districts of England, where he 
executed larce portions uf the main South-Westem line and many 
of [its bran(£es. From the south-west district of England, Mr. 
Brassey was natvrally led hj the same engineer to the Continent, 
where, in the early diys of improved locomotion, he constructed a 
large portion of the Western of France and the Paris and Rouen 
railways, which in turn led to his contracting for important works 
in Canada (Grand Trunk,) Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Spain, Savoy, Italy and Austria, with all of which countries his 
name will ever be intimately associated. A fair idea of the mag- 
nitude of Mr. Brassey's operations may be gathered from the fact 
that ID the thirteen years from 1648 to 1861 inclusive, he made 
either by himself or in association with others, 2,374 miles of rail- 
way, at a contract price of £27,998,224. 



8. REV. ALBERT BARNES. 

He was a native of Rome, New York, graduated at Hamilton 
College in 1820, and after a theological course at Princeton was set- 
tled over the Presbyterian church at Morristowu, New Jersey, in 
1825. Five years later he became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, and has remained in aative service in that 
capacity for forty years. He has been a most successful commu- 



tator on the Scriptures, and it is eetimated that the eleren volumes 
of his '* Notes on the New Testement " have had an aggregate cir- 
culation of above half a million copies. Mr. Barnes was an indefa- 
tigable worker. His published works, which are many, were most- 
ly written in the early morning, long before daylight, and he paid 
the penalty of over work in the almost total deprivation of si|^t 
Up to the hour of his death he was actively engagcKl in his work. 
He had preached twice on Sunday before, and ^miie on a visit of 
condolence at the residence of a member of his congregation he sud- 
denly threw back his head and died. He has 1^ Dehind him a 
record of good work and of earnest industry that will not sooii be 
forgotten. 

1. THE SNOWBUNTING. 

''Captain Lyon, in the narrative of his vo^^age te Wager Riv«r, in 
1834, states, that on one occasion, while walking on shore, he cro«ed 
an Esquimaux burial-place — ^a pile of stones heaped on the body of a 
child. A Snow-buntinff had found ite way through the loose stoaes 
which composed the litue tomb, and its now forsaken, neatly-built nest 
was found placed on the neck of the child." 

Where tbe ice-fraught swell of the Arctic wave 

Sullenly beats on a fureisn shore 
With a low monotonous hcSlow roar, 

Standeth a grave. 

A few rough stones that were hastily piled 

By a savage hand in an uncouth heap. 
To curtain it in for its last long sleep, 

Over a child. 



Beside them, the pangs of a mother's breast, 

ay 

ow its rest ; 



And bitter hot tears that have dried away, 

Halle 



And her yearnings through many « weary day, 
- \ - - - - - 

And ever above its peaceful head. 

Through the solemn hush of the winter nights. 
The spint-like forms of the Northern lights 

Purple and red, 

With glancing spears, and with monarch's crown. 

Flame-colored, violet, many-shaped. 
Jewelled with stars, and doudlet-draped, 

Press to look down. 

As if in the little death-sealed face 

They saw a beauty death -could not nur, 
Something akin that drew from afar 

Heaven's own graos 

Then scattering wide apaoe, they rise 

With silken rustle and flutter of wings 
And tenderly-solemn whisperings 

Into the skies. 

And summer spreads o'er it the arctic moss, 

And the quadrupled sun ere his race be run 
Glows in the sign of the Sqn of Man, 

Like to a oroas. 

Till the saxifrage puts forth the tender bloom 

She had long been treasuring under the snow. 
And the buntings sing as they come and go 

Out of the tomb. 

« 

Only, it might be, the yester morn, 

'A.a red-eyed, cavernous-mouthed white bear, 
Famine hunted from out his lair, 

Passed it in soom; 

But the buntiuffs, weary with flight, and chiH, 

Found out a door betwixt eart£ and atone, 
And, entering, saw the sleeper alone. 

Silent and stOL 



No leaves were there to cover him o'er. 

So, where the chin drooped down on the breast, 
With withered grasses they made their nest ; 

That — and no 

And the baby slumbered with fearless trust, 

And motherly love, and joy, and peace. 
Kept truest watoh without let or eease. 

O 
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And the grave grew joyous wiUi chirp and song, 

And the beam that stole within for awhile 
Lit up the pallid lips with a smile, 

ratting along. 

So there they boilt their nest with their friend. 

That never more might the dreamer be 
Left witbont sign of company 

Unto the end. 

J. J. P. in New Dominion Monthly. 



BBjOCKVILLE.— AN INTERBSTING SPEECH. . 

On Sabbath the dSrd ultimo, October 1870, the 59th anniyersary 
of the nuniatry of the Rev. William Smart, was held in the Preeby- 
temii Chuxch, Ghmanoque, with religions sovioes. 

In the ooune of the exerdaes the following address was delivered 
by Mr. Smart : — 

" On this day fifty-nine years ago I preached my first sermon in 
the Court House of Elizabethtown (now Brockville.) On looking 
back on those fifty-nine years, I may well say in wonder and admir- 
ation, * What has God wrought V 

In view of the loving kindness of GUkI to myself and family, and 
the bleeaings he has so abundantly bestowed on the countiy at 
hage, and the church in particular, I am desirous of calling on you 
to unite wukh me this day while I raise my Sbenezer to render praise 
and thanksgiving in the name of Jesus to the God of all our mercies. 

Being a feeble and delicate young man of 22 years, and from a 
deep impression on my mind that my time would be short, and that 
old age would never be my inheritance, I labored in my Divine 
Master'a cause with cheerfulness from Osnabruck to Gananoque, 
being at theae two extremities once a month, preaching at different 
places between. 

At that period of the country the roads (if roads they might be 
called) were bad, and the population scattered. Since that time 
eveiyihixkg is dianged. The aspect of the coimtiy and its inhabi- 
tants, the condition of the people in af moral and religious, in a 
social and politicid point of view, all, all are wonderfully changed. 
^AUttle one has become a thousand, and asmall one a strong nation.' 

On my arrival in Canada there were but three Presbyterian 
Bumstera in Lower Canada^ and three in Upper Canada, myself 
making the fourth. 

The war of 1812 grently interrupted my labours ; immediately on 
its conclusion I opened a correspondence with England, Scotland 
and Ireland, the result of which was the early arrival of the Revs. 
Messrs. BeU, of Perth ; Buchanan, of Beckwith ; Gkimell, of 
Lanark ; Boyd, of Presoott ; Tavlor and Henderson, of St. An- 
drews ; Johnson, of Coimwall ; Lyall, of Osnabruck, and others. 

Their numbers have greatly increased. Besides our brethren in 
conneotioii with the Church of Scotland, that form so ffoodly an 
army of the Lord of Hosts, our own church from so small a begin- 
ning, has swelled into a General Assembly formed last June, with 
all its means for the extending of the precious Gbspel, not only to 
the settlers, but to the remotest parts of the country, and even to 
Ihe distant parts of the continent, ' for, lo, the poor Indian,' in the 
far West hears the voice of our ministers, proclauning the gladsome 
sound of salyation through the blood of toe Lamb of Qod. 

I might here mention that the first Sunday Sdiool, the first Mij- 
iionary, Tract and Bible Societies in Canada, were formed in 
Brockville, as also the first division of the Sons of Temperance. 

These were the days of small things, but the Great Head of the 
Church did not deapise these, but has preserved and watched over 
the small and tender seed. 

The Lord be praised, I see this seed fructifying in the grand 
schemes of our diurch, growing into mighty trees, shaking their 
precious fruit through the wide Dominion of Canada, and even in 
foreign lands. 

In my early days, it was my ardent wish and constant prayer that 
Ged would spare me to see ministers of our church so incresjsed in 
the country as to form a Presbytery. This, mv wish, was gratified, 
and this prayer was heard and answered by the formation of the 
Presbytery of the Canadas in the year 1819. 

My feeble frame was ^renovated by the climate of Canada, and 
with it a new desire and prayer. It was, that ministers might 
so increase as to form a Synod. This, too, 'was heard and gratified 
by the formation in my Uhurch in BrockviDe, of the First Synod 
in Canada. The United Synod of Upper Canada. 

Though by this time advanced in years, a still new desire was 
excited, aooompanied, I hope, with fervent prayer. It was to be 
present at the first Greneral Assembly of our Church. 

1 cannot tell you my emotion when I took my seat, as a delegate, 
in Knox's Church, Toronto, at the first meeting of the General 
Assembly .of tf^e CftniMPU Presbyterian Church.— JMcorcI^r. 



^ViBonriA Schools. — ^The public school work of Virginia, under 

the superintendence of Mr. Ruffiier, appointed some time since by the 
Legislature, is making encouraging progress. In more than one-fourth, 
perhaps in one-half, of the counties of the State, schools have been 
opened, or are on the point of opening, by means of private subscrip- 
tion. And a large portion of these schools have heretofore existed as 
private schools, which, by the concurrence of those concerned, have 
been adopted into the State system, and been made free for all. In 
many cases the teacher continues to receive pay from his patrons in 
addition to what he receives from the State. By this combination of 
private with ]>ublio means, schools, in some counties, are likely to be so 
multiplied as to furnish a full supply for the wants of the people. 

Dktroi r Schools, — Prom a very long and interesting report of the 

Schools of Detroit for 1870, we learn that according to the census of last 
year the population of that city was 79,601 ; the cash value of the pro- 
perty, real and personal, $76,077,757, or very nearly flOOO for every 
man, woman, and child in the city. The whole of the city taxes for 
the year amounted to $710,660, and of this about 24 per cent was for 
school purpofios. Of the population between twenty -five and twenty 
there were 2t>,641, and of these 11,252 were enrolled on the school re- 
gisters. The average number of pupils throughout the year was 7,505. 
Average number of teachers 135. It is also stated that the introduction 
of colored children into the common schools has wrought so well that 
colored schoob are being dropped, and the pupils drafted as fast as 
possible into the public schools, so that in a comparatively short tune 
the last colored school in ;Detroit will have disappeared. We are -rery 
glad to hear that such is the fact. There are some places even in 
Canada that are not able to give such anj account of their progress in 
this respect. — Olo^. 

PsKNSYLVAMiA. — The thirty-seventh annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, shows a growth and strength in the 
systciu of public instametion that must be highly gratifying to all 
frienda of popolar education. From the report we gather the following 
statistics: Number of school districts, 2^002, being an increase for the 
year of 31; number of schools, 14,212, of which 2,892 are graded; num- 
ber of teachers, 17,612, of whom 8,739 are female; number of pupils, 
828,891; average number of pupils in attendance, 555,941; average 
length of school term, 6.06 months; average salaries of male teachers, 
per month, 940.66; of female teachers, 132.29; cost of tuition for the 
year, $3,745,415.81; total expenditures, $7,771,761.20, value of school 
property, $15,837,183.00. Of the 11,913 school houses reported to 
exist, the number of frame is 7,487; of brick, 2,235; of stone, 1,536; 
of log, 391. The Bible is fead in 11,016 schools. The average age of 
teachers is 244 . yo*n. The number of private schools is 886; number 
of academies and seminaries, 215; number of pupils attending private 
institutions, 24,815, snd number of teachers in such schools, 848. 
There are now five State Normal schools in operation. They had, 
during the pest years, 66 professors and teachers; 2,675 students, of 
whom 670 were in the model schools. Four more Nonnal schools will 
probably be opened during this year. On questions of State school 
policy, the report advocates an increase in the State appropriation to 
Common schools, the establishment of Graded schools wherever it is 
practicable, the election of superintendents in all cities and large towns, 
an enlargement of the present means of professional instruction for 
teachers, campetitive examinations, in the selection of young men to fill 
the cadetships at the national schools of West Point and Annapolis, and 
the introduction of more ipsneral and more systematic moral instmction 
into schools of sll grades. The superintendent supports his positions on 
all these questions with facts. 

FxMiLX Education. — A Massachusetts lady has, by her will, 

left over $300,000 for the establishment of a college for the higher ed- 
ucation of young women, so as to affoi4 prinlftfes e^^ual, in all respects, 
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to those enjoyed by young men. One-half the bequest may be invested 
in buildings and grounds, and the other half is to be inyested as a per- 
manent fund, the interest of which is to be used for paying the salaries 
of teachers, and procuring a library and apparatus. The testatrix, in 
her will, expresses the opinion that, by a higher and more thoroughly 
Christian education of "^oung women, their wrongs will be redressed, 
their wages adjusted, their weight of influence in reforming the evils of 
society greatly increased, and that their power for good as teachers, as 
writers, as mothers, and as members of society, will be incalculably en- 
larged. 

GouNCU. or Public Instruction. — The lientenant-Govemor 

of Ontario has af^inted the Rev. George P. Young, M.A., to be a 
member of the Council of Public Instruction, in place ot Rev. Dr. 
Ormiston, who has resigned. 

VII. §iifntimtntaX itotiwjf. 

COMMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 

The Council of Public Instruction for Ontario, at a meeting 
held on 28th March, 1871, adopted the following minute : — 

Ordered, That, as authorized by the twelfth Section of the 
School Act of 1871, the Reverend George Paxton Young, M.A., 
the Reverend J. G. D. Mackenzie, M.A., Inspector of High 
Schools, and James A. McLellan, Esq., M.A., be appointed a 
Committee to prepare papers for the examinations ^ be held 
under the authority of the eleventh and twelfth Sections of 
said Act), of candidates for certificates as Public School 
Teachers ; also to examine the answers of candidates for First 
Class Certificates, and to report the results of such examination 
to the Council 



The following are also to be kept as holidays : — Good Friday, 
the Queen's Birthday, Dominion Day, and every Saturday. 
No lost time can be lawfully made up by teaching on any of 
these days, or during the vacations. 



HIGH SCHOOL STUDIE& 

The provision to be made for a more extended course of 
study in the English Branches in the High Schools will shortly 
be settled by special regulations, under the authority of the 
34th Section of the Act of 1871, and will come into effect after 
the summer vacation. Until such regulations are prepared, the 
courses of study remain precisely as before; and those pupila 
who desire to drop the classics at once can do so, as formerly 
authorized, by passing the examination for the non-dasslGal 
course. 



TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES AND COUNTY BOARDS. 

The County Boards of Public Instruction, formerly existing, 
having by the Act of 1871, ceased to exist, any certificates ex- 

Eiring after 16th February (when the new School Act became 
tw). may be renewed until the meeting of the new Boards of 
Examiners, by the present Local Superintendents, who con- 
tinue in office until provision is made for the appointment of 
County Inspectors. No certificates of a permanent character 
can, however, be granted until the organization of the new 
Examining Boards — which will probably take place in July. 

COUNTY AND CITY SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

Attention is directed to the regulations in regard to the 
new School Inspexjtors, which will be found on page 18. Their 
temporary appointment in June is also suggested to County 
Councils in the Chief Superintendent's Circular to Wardens, 
which will be found on page 22. 

SCHOOL VACATIONS IN HIGH AND PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

Provision having been made by the Act of 1871, now in 
force, respecting the Summer vacations in the High and Public 
Schools, the prescribed vacations for this and the following 
years are as follows, viz. : — 

High School Vacations — (a) From the Wednesday before to the 
Tuesday after Easter, inclusive. 

(b) From the first of July to the fifteenth of 
August, inclusive. 

(c) From the twenty-third of December to the 
sixth of January, inclusive. 

The following are also to be kept as holidays : — The Queen's 
Birthday, and either every Saturday, or the afternoons of Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. 

Public School Facaiions — (a) From the fifteenth of July to the 
fifteenth of August, inclusive. 

(b) From the twenty-fifth of December to the first 
of January, inclusive. 



UNION BOARDS. 

The new School law does not affect in any way the High 
and Public School Boards, as at present constituted. It simply 
changes their designation, but does not interfere with their 
functions or union. Should the Trustees themselves desire to 
dissolve the union, they can do so under the Grammar School 
law of 1865. 



PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO LOCAL 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

» 

In the Depository Catalogue are given the net prioes at 
which the books and school requisites enumerated therein may 
be obtained by the Public; Educational In^itutions of Ontario, 
from the Depository in connection with the Department. In 
each case cash must accompany the order sent 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. 
Colleges and private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalo^e at the prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and teachers will also be supplied, on the same 
terms, with such educational works as relate to theduties of 
their profession. 

PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

According to the postage law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, must be pre-paid 
by the ssnder, at the rate of one cent per ounce. Local superin- 
tendents and teachers ordering books from the Education 
Department, will therefore please send such au additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate specified, and the 
customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



INSPECTOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 

THE Council of Public Instruction for Ontario, being decironi of 
apiwinting an additional INSPECTOR OF HIOT SCHOOLS, 
will consider any applications, accompanied by testimonialB, that may 
be sent in before the first day of May, 1871. The salary attadied to 
the office is $2,000 per annum, which includes travellingezpenaea. 

Communications to be addressed to the CHIEF SUPE&IN TKNDENT 
OF EDUCATION, TORONTO. 

BduccUion Office, Toronto, « 

29th March, 1871. 
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COLLEGE OF TEOHNOLOQT FOR OHTARIO. 

So much goneral interest has been felt in regard to tlie 
establisbmeDt of the proponed College of Technology' for Ontario, 
dut we desire to devote some attention to the subject in this 
nomber of the JowneU. With this view wo have collected, and 
insert a number of extracts and papers relating to Teclinology, 
and the proposed School of Technical Science. Thesa'papeiv, 
we trust, vill afford soipe Toluable information on the subject. 

Am the name implies. Technology relates to the useful arts, to 
various kinds of handicraft, and to the scientific professions, — 
sack as civil engineering, etc. A, College or School of Tech- 
nology^ has, therefore, to do witii the practical instruction and 
training of persons in any particular art, handicraft, or scienti- 
fic profeuion which they may choose. 

The object of the proposed School of Technol<^y for this 
Province is so concisely set forth in the following circular from 
the Department of Agricnitnre and Public Works that we in- 
sert it in thif place : — 



{Addreatd to the ManHfaclvrert of Ontario.) 

"Ton are doubtlau aware that the Legislature, during its late 
Sesnon, voted the sum of 160,000 for ths purpose of erecting suit- 
able buildings, and to provide the necessary apparatus, for a Tech- 
nical (or Industrial Science) School or College. 

"S« as to enable the Oovemment more effectively to carry out thi 
inteations of the Legislature, I take tha liberty of calling your 
attention to the genenl purpose and objects of the proposed School, 
sod request that you will furnish me soate information in regard to 



thd want of trained or skilled persons in the branch of manuf actnresn 

business, which you carry on, as well as such other informatioe 

may aid in rendering the proposed institution most useful to th 

meroua class of manufactures now springing up in various part' 

of tha cotintxy. For greater convenience I have ventured to append 

a few questions on a separate sheet of paper, which I shall thank 

you to answer and return to this Department. 

"I may state, generally, that the object of the proposed School of 
Industrial Science will be to provide, in a two-fold form, for the 
education of Mining and Civil and Mechanical Engineers ; of Man- 
ipulation in Metals ; of Workers in Wood, Leather, Woollen and 
Flax fibres ; of Designers, Modellers, and Carvers in ths Decorative 
and Industrial Arts ; and of persons desirous of studying Chemistry 
as applied to our various manufactures. The instniction in these 
several matters may be given in either of two ways, or in both oom- 

" 1st. By means of popular Leotures and Claosea in the evening, 
illustrating them by a eolleoUon of models and diagrams of vkrioua 
kinds of machinery, and by examples of the ptinoiplea on which 
mechanical contrivances are oonstrncted ; and by tha most approved 
examples in Drawing, Designing, Carving andUiodellinK- 

"3nd. Bymeansof a prescribed course of daily study andleotnrea, 
with a view to provide for the better instruction ot those who evince 

aptitude for Mechanical, Engineering, or Sdentific pursuits ; at 
who indicate a taste for Designmg, or lor the Decorative Depart- 
ment of manufactures. 

' ' To thc^ who would desire to prepare themselves in any of theae 
branches ot education, such an Institution, and such a course of 
study, would be invaluable. By its means we would be enabled to 
largely develop in our midst a great amount of useful talent, now 
lying dormant, which would prove eminently serviceable in promot- 
ing the best interests and success of Industrial Art and Manu- 
factures among us. 

^'Being anxious, therefore, to obtain all the information possible 
the foTugoing subjects, I take the liberty of asking that you will 
have the gcxidnees to communicate to me, at your earliest con- 
venience (in addition to the questions proposed), jrour viewa as to 
the actual requirements of the profession or business in which you 
are engaged, and of the course or kind of studies which you would 
recommend as the best adapted to secure the end in view, namely: — 
The advancement of the Mining, Engineering and Manufacturing 
and Arts interests in this Provuioe." 

AMSWKKS TO TEB FOBKOonro CLKCULAn. 

We have much pleasure in inserting the following extraots from 
_iswers received by the Hon. Mr. Carling's Department to the 
foregoing oirotilar. They are from Engineers, Mechanics, and other 
practical men, representing all the important, professional, and 
mdustrlal interests which the proposed College is designed tu pro- 
mote. Their perusal will shew how deep a feeling there exists 
tbroughont the country, in regard to the nocessity for such an Insti- 
tution. The surprise expressed is that no practical movement had 
ever before been made to supply, so effectively as is proposed, a 
want which is found to exist so extensively amung all classes of our 
industrial population. 

The extracts, as it will be seen, relate only to the necessity which 
is felt to exist on the iiart of manufacturers and other?, for a tech- 
nical education of thoir workmen and other empioyda. We have 
nut thought it neoeaanry to give those p:ir;B of the replies received 
which relate to the course of studies which it is thought to be most 
desirable to ..diipt in the Institutiun proposed tu be established. 
That is a matter of detail wlkich can be arranged at the proper 
time by the Government and tho authorlttes of the Technical CoU^e. 
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A number of ofcher replies have been received from parties 
representing several of the most important industries in the Pro- 
vince, giving the respective number of employes, that it would be 
advantageous to their business, or calling, to have educated in the 
several departments of study proposed to be taught in the Tech- 
meal SchooL These and the repliec} from which the following 
extracts have been taken are in the possession of Mr. Edwards, 
Secretary, Department of Public Works, Toronto, where anyone 
desiring it can refer to them. 

EXTRACTS FROM ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

1. From a CwU Engineer, — " I consider the establishment of such a 
School would be an inestimable blessing to the Province. From 
the want of such a School, coupled with the peculiar circumstances 
of the Oonntry, I believe there is a rapid depreciation in the theo- 
retical knowledge, as well as in the manipulative skill, of those 
enjKSged in the various occupations proposed to be improved by the 
dinerent classes of studies named in the subjoined list." 

2. From a CivU Engmveer. — '* I am only surprised that this School 
was never encouraged in Canada years ago. I am now glad to 
think we shall soon be able to get at home, men of more practical 
and useful knowledge than formerly, without having to invite par- 
ties from abroad. Were there space, I might write pages in favor 
of it." 

3. Fnim a Civil Engineer. — *' All the subjects mentioned would be of 
great importance to the Surveyor, Civil Engineer or Architect." 

4. From a CivU Engineer, — " Will be one of the most useful Intitutes 
in the Dominion. In a word, the College you purpose erecting is a 
Canadian necessity, — ^the inauguration of which reflects credit upon 
the Ministry." 

5. From a duil Engineer.-^** Recommends that students should have 
opportunities, during their course of study, of seeing actual work. 
Also recommends periodical visits to public works in progress." 

6. From a CivU Engineer.— '** It is not possible for an enquirer to 
know too much." 

7. From a Civil Engineer. — " To those intending to adopt the profes- 
sion of Civil Enmneer or Land Surveyor, a Imowledge of Geology 
and the practical working of mines would be advantageous.'' 

8. From a Civil Engineer and Provincial Land Surveyor. — ** My opin- 
ion is that it would be highly beneficial and useful to have such a 
School established in this Jnrovince." 

9. From a CivU Engineer and Provincial Land Surveyor. — " I consider 
that the Government deserve the greatest credit for the establish- 
ment of an Institution which must necewarily prove a monument to 

. its honor, and confer lasting benefits on society." 

10. From a CivU Engineer ana Architect, — ** In conclusion I may say 
that I haU with great pleasure the opening of a School or College, 
with the necessary Library, apparatus, &c. , such as now contem- 
plated, as it will ^ve the artisan or mechanic an opportunitv of 
improving himself in the various branches of his particular trade or 
profession, and which, I have no doubt, will be gladly availed of 
by large numbers." 

1 1 . From a Civil Engineer. — * * There are about 200 mechanics employed 
in the undermentioned establishment, all of whom would be bene- 
fited, more or less, by the establishment of Evening Lectures and 
Classes, illustrated by models and diagrams, where the subjects 
mentioned would be taught." 

12. From a CivU Engineer.--* *The Establishment, in addition to Class 
and Lecture Rooms and their accessories, shoidd contain a Library 
of reference, a Laboratorv, with the necessary furnishings, and a 
Museum for Geological and Mineralogical specimens, and for models 
of all such objects of Art and Nature as it may be deemed desirable 
to acquire and preserve." 

13. From a CivU Engineer and Provincial Land Surveyor. — "It seems 
evident that the Institution proposed to be established cannot fail 
to be beneficial to the Province in several respects. To myself, 
great inconvenience has occurred through want of assistants, having 
a correct general knowledge of the first principles of Geometry and 
«of Mathematics." 

14. From a CivU Engineer. — "I think the efforts of such a School 
should be to supply a knowledge of such matters as are not likely 
to be obtained from a professional man in active employment, rather 
than profess to turn out men qualified, in all respects, to practice 
the respective professions. Workshops would be indispensable to 
the student of Civil and Mechanical Imgineering." 

16. From a CivU Engineer.^** T}na School wm be most invaluable." 

16. From a CivU Engineer and Provincial Land Surveyor. — *• I would 
respectfully suggest that at least one of the Professors be an En- 
gineer of acknowledged ability, and one who understands the cli- 
matic difficulties of uiis country. There is now no School in the 
Country where young men, intending to make En^eering their 
business for life, can acquire the necessary theoretical education. 
This is very important U> the Country, as so many public works 
must yet be built and maintained." 

17. From a CivU Engineer. — " In France and Germany all Engineers 
are required to pass through a course of study, such as above de- 
scribed, at some of the numerous Schools of Science, Schools of 



Mines and Machinery, which sje plentifully distributed throu^oot 
Central Europe and France. In Canada a School of Technical 
Science woula unquestionably be of very great service in providing 
for the future Engineers and Manufacturers of the Dominion, seen 
a thorough knowledge of the scientific foundation of their respective 
pursuits, as is now furnished alike in Europe and the United 
States." 

18. From a CivU Engineer and Provincial Land Surveyor — "The time 
has arrived in this Country when persons, desirous of being en^aosd 
in any of the learned professions, will have to get a mors surtuile 
education than heretorore. In fact, in every department of Science 
and Art it is essential that a more elevated education be obtamed." 

19. From a Mechanical Engineer, — "A S(^ool of Technology most be 
of an eminently practical nature, both bv Lecture, Study aaA^ 
above all, good Models to illustrate all the various branches ti 
Mechanics and especially Engineerinff, and by practical men or 
none. The theory for quite a season should play only a subordinate 
part, — ^it will mature as the Institution^gets consoliaated." 

20. From a Prqfeseor of Naiurad Science. — " As a general answer, I 
should consider a School, such as in proposedt most important for 
the young men of Canada. It mav fumish a most important sup- 
plement to that higher education which falls within the province of 
a Faculty of Arts m a University, and it may afford a special edu- 
cation of a hi^h order to those who have not the time or means to 
pursue a Umversity curriculum. Its indirect influence on the 
mtellectual character of the working classes "will also be a great 
benefit." 

21. From a Superintendent of Ifinee. — "There is a great want ol 
Superintendents and Firemen with even elementarv knowledge ol 
mining. A want which the proposed School would seem well cal- 
culated to supply." 

22. jProm a Provincial Land Surveyor. — " In so &r as our own pro- 
fession appertains to the foundation of a College, of the style oon- 
tempiated, we consider it would be invaluable, as at present there 
is no Institution in the Province that hM a regular oourse of stu^ 
suitable for the requirements of a Provincial Land Surveyor. We 
should recommend for this branch, as a course of study, all the 
subiects required by statute for final examination in our professioD, 
with the addition of Algebra." 

23. From a Provincial Land Surveyor.-^** lean, certain tiiat our 
present training and practice in Astronomical Surveying is too aUght, 
and a more thorougn knowledge of the practical part of it would 
greatly assist our profession to come up to its proper standard." 

24 From a Provincial Land Surveyor, — "Any one who has given the 
subject any thought cannot but be of the opinion that such a School 
is in every way desirable and is very mu<^ needed." 

25. From a Woollen Manufacturer.'^** It thU be of much advantage 
to the Woollen Manufacturer to stud^ Chemistry as applied to 
colouring, and the effect of different oils on wool, also designiiig 
new patterns." 

26. From a Woollen Mant^facturer, — " It would be a |[reat advantage 
to us if our employees were more skilled in Mechamcs, not meray 
that there will be less breakage to the Machinery, but also^ because 
a skilful operative is very apt to discover readilv any improvement 
that may he made. Nearly all of the improved Woollen SCachinery 
now in use, has been brought to its present pcofeot state by akilfol 
operatives." 

27. From a WooU&i Manufacturer. — "A thorough knowledge of 
Mechanical Enmneering, Chemistry as apj^ied to Manufactures, 
and Figure and Decorative Drawing, and l>esimiing would be of 
immense benefit to one or two of my leading hands." 

28. From a Cloth Manufacturer. — "I think it would be of great benefit 
to the Manufacturing interests of the Province to have a School 
where Mechanics ana Chemistry would be tau^^t." 

29. From a Woollen Mani^hcturer. — "Superior scholarship In any 
and all branches is the true foundation oi meehanical excwence as 
well as professionaL" 

80. From a Woollen Mani^aeturer.'-''* In this Country, faotoiiea axe 
generally superintended by persons who have risen from a lower 
employment by their perseverance and natural abilitiee, but an 
consequently wanting m theoretical or scientifio knowledge, and 
therefore are too apt to work as they have seen done before, instead 
of striking out improvements, or adapting methods of forei^ manu- 
factures which require to be varied to suit the trade of theCountiy . 
The oourse of instruction you propose would in a great measure 
overcome this fault." 

31. From a Woollen ManufadureT. — " Dsreing is an important part of 
our work and no one, we thinliL can be a really good dyer ww> has 
not a knowledge of Chemistry. 

32. From a Wowlen Manifacturer. — " We are sure that such a Sdiodl 
wUl be very much approved. We find it very much to our disad- 
vantage in having none that are well educated in those differsnt 
brancnes." 

33. From a Woollen Manitfacturer.—** A knowledge of Meduuatcs 
would be a valuable acquisition to a number of our employees. It 
would give a better understanding of the laws which govern the 
working of the Machinery with which tbey are daily connected. 
Chemistry would suit our dyers. Few practical dyers have more 

. than a very limited knowledge of the science. A good dyer with a 
. knowledge of Chemistry would always command a lai^ge saJar^r." 
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M. From a Manufacturer of Knitted Wools, Yarru, dx. — ** It would 
be of considerable advantage to me and to them if all those who are 
connected with the running of my Machinery, say the Superinten- 
dent Carder, three Spinners, Kmtter and Engineer, were educated 
and imbued with the general principles of Mechanics, Chemistry as 
applicable to dyeing, &c., is one of the most impoitant subjects 
named herein so far as Canadian Manufacture is concerned, and in 
none are we more lamentably deficient. A thorough analysis of 
OUT natural elements and their adaptability as well as a knowledge 
of chemical combination is required, and in this a system of practical 
illustration and experience is peculiarly feasible and cannot be too 
itrenuously ui^ed/* 

35. From a Wowen Mantifacturer. — " There is a great want in the 
Woollen Manufacture in Ontario at present fur a practical designer." 

36. From a Woollen Manifacturer. — ** We would say that it would be 
a great advantage were all to study the general laws of Mechanics 
and Chemistry, especialljr the latter as required in our dye-works. 
We find great dimculty in obtaining practical dyers who have a 
thorough knowledge oi Chemistry, — this is also the case in regard 
to Designing." 

37. From, a SaUroad Iron Mantifacturer. — *' There is no doubt but 
that such a School as proposed, would help to develope the mine'ral 
resources and manufacturmg interests of the Province, and for the 
risiiug; generation, a course of daily study, under competent teachers, 
woum seem the best ; but to reach those who are already laboring 
in our manufactures, a course of evening lectures, with appropriate 
disAnuns, models &o., and devoid of anything but what may be 
reaoily comprehended by comparatively uneducated minds, would 
be necessary." 

38. From a Lock and Hardware Manufacturer, — ** I consider the 
field opened in the study of Chemistry, as applied to manufactures, 
is an almost unlimited one, and, when with prudence applied to 
metals, is the real Philosopher's Stone, turning everything into gold. 
The supply of mineral wealth in Canada is iJmost unbounded, and 
18 immense in the Province of Ontario ; and the manipulator, 
working in metala, does so to great advantage if he has some good 
l^eral ideas of Chemistry. Most of the iron producers and workers 
in metals in Great Britain regularly employ a chemist for the pur- 
pose of not going blindfold to their work, and find it profitable to 
do so." 

39. From a Lock and Hardware Manufacturer, — " In answer to 
Question No. 1, on Mines and Mineralogy : — Yes, and a very gene- 
ral benefit, as it would materially aid in lessening the cost to all 
consumers of metal goods, especially of iron manufacture. In 
answer to Question ^. 3, on Mechanics and Mechanicsl £n|^eer- 
ing : — Tes, in everyway, if Canada is ever to hold her own in the 
world. And in answer to Question No. 4. on Chemistry as applied 
to Manufactures : — ^Yes, getting to be almost an essentiaL" 

40. From a Manufacturer qf AgricuUurallmplemente. — "There are 
here six or eight firms manufacturing various articles, the raw mate- 
rial' being iron and steel, usins up say three to four thousand tons 
of iron and a thousand tons of steel annually, employing 250 to 300 
men. Many of these machines have been designed by men of a 
good deal of practical skill but no education or scientific attainments, 
and we greatly need men educated for the business of designing 

' heavy machines ; for the manipulating in metals, young men pre- 
pared by education for designing machinery of this kind and acting 
as 'foremen in Iron Manufactories. There is really a great want of 
young men of this stami), and this want is likely to increase, for 
numuactories of this kina have heretofore increased, and, I think, 
are likely to increase for some years to come, to far greater extent, 
than manufactures of wool or cotton. I have no doubt the School 
you refer to will be of n-eat advantage, and I trust that the par- 
ticular branch to which I refer will not be lost sight of.'* 

41 . From Mantfacturers of Farming Implements and Edge Tools . — * * In 
answer to Question No. 3, on Mechanics and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing : — Tes, several of our employes would be benefited by such 
an establishment. We employ between 90 and 100 men, — most of 
whom require to be skilled workmen. One of the difficulties in 
the way of manufacturing in Canada is the scarcity of skilled labor 
amongst our own people. We believe the scheme suggested in 
your circular of 28th inst., would be well calculated to benefit our 
Country, by encouraging, developing and utilising genius amonest 
our own resident and rising population, which, otherwise, may be 
indifierenUy, if at all, brought out. The histoiy of such Institu- 
tions in England, France, Px^aia and Austria affords ample proof 
of their advantages." 

42. From Carriage Mantfacturers. — "In answer to Question No. 5, 
on Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing and Designing : — Abso- 
lutely necessary in the wood. branch of our business. In answer to 
Question No. 6, on Figure and Decorative Drawing and Designing : — 
Very much required in our painting department. And in answer to 
Question No. 7, on Carving m Wood or Stone and Modelling :— This 
is dXwo required to be successful in the wood-work department. 
We are clad to learn that there has been a move made towards the 
better education of mechanics amongst us." 

43. From a Mani{facturer of Mathematical and Philosophical Instru- 
ments, ^c, — *• In my line of business first-class workmen only prove 
satisf^tory and profitable, as I find from experience that a man 
who comlunes too many brandies is generally deficient in all, — ^it is 



far better for him to perfect himself in one or two branches than 
only know a little of all." 

44. irom a Glass Stabler. — " In answer to the Question No. 6 on 
Figure and Decorative Drawing and Designing : — It would be a 
decided advantage to my business as a Glass Stainer if some of my 
employes were U) attend a class in Figure and Decorative Drawing 
ana Designing. I believe that three or four would gladly avau 
themselves of the opportunity." 

45. From a Mantforcturer of Agricultural Implements. — "While I 
shall ever contend that a thorough knowledge of Geometrical and 
Mechanical Drawing is absolutely indispensable, I would strongly 

. urge upon you the constant practice of sketching, or off-hand 
drawing, that is the ability, readily to take pencil and draft the im- 
portant points in any Machine." 

46. From a Civil Engineer and Artist. — '*I rejoice to see so many 
much needed courses of study advocated by the Government. Hav- 
ing served my time in one of the largest works in England, where I 
was obliged to work practically at all the different trades connected 
with Railways, and having paid a fee of £700 Sterling, I can well 
see the great advantages the youth of Canada will have in obtaining 
so much useful knowledge, as is proposed to be taught in the Tech- 
nical School without payment of a large fee. As Canada now takes 
the fourth place, with her Mercantile Marino, in the world, I think 
it would be useful to add to the course of study the knowledge of 
draughting and making ships* models, from lines.*' 

47. From Founders, Millwrights and Macliinisis. — "A thorough know- 
ledge of Decimals, Square and Cube Roots, Geometry, Hydraulics 
and Mechanical Drawing is necessary for every Master Millwright 
and Mechanical Engineer. Tour College will doubtless do a great 
deal of good, and Rupply a want much leit in this Country." 

48. From Foundrymen and Madiinists. — " We are of opinion that the 
establishment of the proposed College will meet a growing want of 
this Country, and give an impetus to Mechanical Science, which 
must be attended with beneficial consequences. In the higher 
branches of Mechanics, especially in Engineering, it has been found 
necessary to pass over native talent and employ those of foreign 
training, owing to their superiority in scientific education. Believ- 
ing the time has come whan the demand for such scientific training 
is sufficiently large as to justify the establishment, by the Govern- 
ment, of a special School of Science, we very heartily approve of 
the action of the Legislature in the matter." 

40. From a Machinist. — *' I should propose that should Jt lad feel dis- 
posed to learn the branch of business I am engagea in, his first 
thought should be turned to the study of Mechanical Engineering, 
Mathematics, Figures and Mechanical Drawing. All this should 
be thoroughly mastered, and then he will be enabled to go through 
the branches and be Qualified to fill any situation that may oner 
itself after he is out of Ms apprenticeship.'' 

50. From a Machinist, — " My opinion is that such an Institution as the 
one proposed would be of the greatest acquisition the Province could 
possess for the full and perfect development of the various Arts and 
Manufactures calculated to be taught therein. One subject I would 
urgently suggest, that is a thorough knowledge of the theory, con- 
struction, manufacture and management of Steam Engines and 
Boilers, and I would also suggest in connection with tiie Iiutitution, 
a course of lessons on the various Arts and Sciences similar to that 
so successfully carried dh by the 'Science and Art School, Kensing- 
ton, London, England, that is of issuing these lessons for competi- 
tion all over the United Kingdom." 

51. From a Machinist — ** I have long felt that there was a want of a 
proper School where our young men could get a thorough training, 
theoretically and practically, and it will have a tendency to stimu- 
late our young men to seek a good sound Education and aspire to a 
place amongst us." In answer to Question No. 2 on Civil Engineer- 
mg and Surveying. "In our branch of businesp. Draughting is 
necessary and indispensable." In answer to Question No. 5 on 
Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing or Designing. ''Thisisan 
important branch in our business and one that can only be acquired 
by the way which is proposed, namely. Technical Education." And 
in answer to Question X^o. 7 on Carving in Wood or Stone and 
Modelling. *' Modelling is required and necessary in our business. 
We require models for everything in our business in Moulding 
and Finishing." 

62. From Iron Founders. — " Young men of ability usually go to the 
United States where they have a wider field. We have long wished 
that our Government could see this and apply a remedy to kecrp 
our young men of mechanical ability at home, and we think this 
School wul materially aid in creating a taste for the finer Drawings 
and Modelling in Ornamental Work which we now depend on get- 
ting from the United States and Europe. We think the School 
should be free that all who have talent can avail themselves of its 
advantages. " 

53. From Iron Founders and Stone Manufacturers. — **In answer to 
Question No> 3, on Mechanics or Mechanical Engineering : — It 
would be an advantage if our better class of employes possessed 
a knowledge of Mechanics. In answer to Question No. 5, on Geo- 
metrical and Mechanicxd Drawing or Designing : — This is an im- 
portant branch, and would advance the interests of persons engaged 
m iron-founding. And in answer to Question No. 7, on Carving in 
Wood or Stone and Modellisg t — ^Xhis branch, or, at least, a know- 
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ledge of it, would be a great advantage as we find it difficult to get 
persoDB capable of Carving in Wood and Modelling. If an Iron- 
founder understood Mineralogy, Mechanics and Mechanical Drawing 
and Designing and Carving in Wood and Modelling, it would 
enable hun to manage his business much better than most Founders 
are capable of doing in Canada at present." 

54. Fr<mi a Motchinist. — In my capacity as Machinist or Engine Fitter, 
I have often deplored the loss to this City (Toronto) in particular, 
and the country in seneral, of such a School as the due now pro- 
posed to be establisned," 

55. From a Founder and Machinist. — ** 1 think that such a Schod is 
badly wanted as we are in want of greater skill than formerly, and 
are fast growins up to be a manufacturing people. I have felt the 
want of it mysuf while I was an employe. 

56. From Founders. — "In answer to Question No. 3, on Mechanics 
or Medianical Engineering : — ^Tlus branch would be a useful one for 
a class of our m^hanics to perfect themselves in. And in answer 
to Question No. 5, on Figure and Decorative^Drawing and Design- 
ing: — This, along with No. 3 and 7, would make our foremen, 
stove-fitters and others an almost invaluable lot of men. Any 
system which could be adopted to induce mechanics to avail them- 
selves of the immense advantages to be derived from the use of an 
Institution, such as the one proposed, would be most effective." 

57. From a Machinist. — ** We will give our best support to a Gevem- 
xnent that has the interest of the education of our mechanics, and 
the development of our manufacturing interests, at heart, as the 
present one has shown by its measures neretof ore to have." 

68. From Manufacturers of Flax^ Twine^ Yarns and Cordage. — "Edu- 
cation on subjects contained in Questions Nos. 3, 4 and 5, would 
be useful to persons employed by us as foremen or managers." 

59. From a Wood Carver ana Designer.-^'* Such a School, as the one 
proposed to be established, is much needed, and would be of great 
benefit boUi to the employer and employee. If I could further 
the interests of such a School in any way, I would be happy to 
render my services." 

60. From Planing Mills and Mantfacturers ofSkingles^ Staves^ Barrel- 
heading, Ac. — " In answer to Question No. 3, on Mechanics or 
Mechanical Engineering : — We feel the want very much of practical 
£ngineer8,-^cannot get one out of ten that can run an engine and 
keep it in order. It is very difficult to get good men to work our 
machiaes even at very high wages*" 

61. From a Sash and Door Manrtfaeturer. — ** If every man in the 
shop had a good knowledge of Drawins and Designing, it would 
make theoft much more efficient, and be a great convenience to 
them and me both." 

62. From an Oil i?^ner.— "Usual course. Natural Philo^phy, 
which would necessarily include Pneumatics, Hydraulics, Steam 
Power, ftc. Chemistry, Hydro-Carbon Oils. 

63. Jiect\/yer. — "It should be very much on the principle of our 
common schools. The more wide spread, cheap and easy of access, 
the better will be the result. I look upon the aesign as a necessity 
of the times, and heartily wish success to its fulfilment. 

64. From Oil Refiners and Manufacturers of Lubricating OUs. — " We 
cannot find either time or space fullv to enter upon this most im- 
portant subject, and therefore must bo content by summing it up in 
two words : " Economy and Efficiency." It should be a cheap 
school so that its advantages should be within the reach of even the 
poorest classes. The teachers should be men eminent for their 
abilities to impart knowledge, for the most clever men are not al 
ways the best schoolmasters, and if the heads of the various depart- 
ments are not efficient, the scholars will not be so. 

65. Tanners and Curriers, — " He would say a school of this kind is 
very much wanted in the Province, but would further state the 
practical parts should be carried out by actual application, com- 
bined in such a manner that the learner would be fully master of 
whatever he professed. The writer has six sons, all intended to be 
tanners ; and would wish to send one or two of them to such a 
school, if estabUshed." 

66. From Tanmrs,-^** We are very much pleased to see that such an 
Institution as this is about to be put in operation. We think that 
it is just what the country requires. Hoping you may meet with 
allpossible success in the matter." 

67. From a Brick Mani^acturer.—" There are two branches of indus- 
trial science, Meohamcs and Geometrical Drawing, which I consider 
lay the foundation for all designs, modelling, &c., and feel very 
anxious in seeing such a school in operation." 

68. From a Soap Mantifacturer. — "We think it might be made a 
great assistance to the next generation, as we have not a doubt all 
manufacturers would send their boys, if they intend them to adopt 
their trade." 

69. From a Tallow Chandler.^** In answer to Question No. 4 on 
Chemistry, as applied to Manufacturers :— *It would be the very 
life of the business to understand Chemistry in a Chandler's shop.* 
During 20 years in business I have not met one person in the trade 
that had any education in the line of this manufacture. It is just 
a venture without any study of the science of the nature of chemis- 
try. Chemistry, if understood, would be of mighty importance to 
our public institutions in saving expense and utilizing much that is 
thrown away." 

70. From a GencrjLl Agent.'Tj^l am satisfied that all the branches 



proposed to be taught will tend to the elevation of oar Caaadiaii 
youth." 

71. FromanAgricuUuTist.^t-**V^oxli bo pleased to have all in my 
employ educated in all or any of the above questiona to' wbich I 
have given my opinion." 

72. From a Druggist—" The only suggestion I would make is thai 
existing schools such as our Albert CoUege here (Belleville) should 
be affiliated with the proposed Technical School, so that young men 
when so situatedmight prepare themselves at home for gnMLuatkm.* 

73. From Druggists, — " We believe the proposed College will supply 
a want long felt. In our business there is not one out of a hundred 
know anytiiing about chemistry— even as -applied to drugs snd 
medicines they are daily handbng and dispensin|^. Botany is also 
a study greatly neglected by those of our profession." 

74. From a MiUwrighL — " With regard to the school proposed, in 
my opinion, all those branches of business are of great advantage to 
the rising generation, and especially in millwright business." 

76. From a MiUer. — "I am very g^ad to see that you are going to 
establish such a school, for J think it will be a great advantage. 
Hoping the school will be a great sncoess." 

76. From a Physician and Surgeon, — "I fully approve of the steps 
which have been taken to establish an Institution for Technical £dn- 
cation. I believe that a course of study in the Technical School 
would more fully prepare young men for the study and practioe of 
the medical profession." 

77. From a Miller. — " I am of opinion that the Ministry bavo adted 
wisely and judiciously in establishing an Institution, or Technical 
School, where those arts and sciences as proposed wUl be tanght, 
which of itself will have a tendency to improve and further the best 
interests and welfare of the country at large," 

78. From a Contractor. — "I consider the proposed scheme for Teebni- 
cal Education a great boon, and will supply (under oompeteat in- 
structors) the ffreatest want that exists in the Educational systsBL** 

79. From a Builaer. — " I very much approve of the suggestion for tlis 
formation of Evenins Classes, as it would tiffbrd the young men an 
opportunity of attending without interfering with their daily labour, 
and an opportunity thus afibrded would enaSe them to take a higher 
position as artisans." 

80. From a Chemist. — " I cannot too strongly impress upon the Gov- 
ernment the great advantage of a general knowledge of chsmistty." 

81. From a Principal qf CoUege, — " 1st. The prescribed course of 
daily study and lectures, &c., may be carried out in the Univezsity 
of Toronto — an institution fully under the control of the Govern- 
ment. 2nd. The popular lectures and classes in the evening, &&, 
may be carried out in the Upper Canada College — an institution 
fully under the control of the Government, By this arrangement 
an immense saving may be obtained, while the efficiency need not 
be impaired, and an excellent opportunity would thus be afforded to 
the students in the residence or College boarding house to avail 
themselves of the evening lectures and classes. Qliey would con- 
stitute a permanent nucMus, and coming as they do from all pwts 
of the Province, they would be the means of spreading a scientific 
taste and spirit in their respective neighbourhoods." 

82. From a Cooper. — " I have no doubt whatever but said school 
would be of great advantage to many." 

83. From a Lumberman, Ac. — " In my business I have often canse to 
regret that I had not the opportunity of studying Mechanics, and 
Mechanical Enffineering in particular. My busineas is lumbering, 
buildinff, furnishing material for building out and out, and am often 
required to get up plans, designs, &c., and if I should have to put 
it m the care of a foreman, I should certainly prefer one edncsAed 
as I wish I had been." 

84. From a Minister qf the Oospel, — " I have only to say that sndian 
institution would prove highly beneficial to the country, and calcu- 
lated to promote the object contemplated." 

£5. From a Contractor. — " With regud to the Technical School, I beg 
to assure you that I will give it my hearty support. An instxtntioo 
of the kind has long been wantinj^ in Canada, and will be invsJuaUe." 

86- From a Wood Sngraver,-^** ft would be advantageous to those 
engu^ed in our business if a School were established where they 
coiUd learn both Technical and Figure Drawing, but especially the 
latter. The best way of teaching is to avoid the use of copies as 
much as possible, keeping a few only for the merest beginnors, and 
placing all pupils as soon as possible to draw from good life siae 
plaster casts, and then from the living human figure, and still life 
such as birds, fruit, Ac This is the ^an pursued in Kngland with 
distinguished success by the President of the New Water Colour 
Society, Mr. Henry Warren," 

87. From a Produce and Land Agents Ac* — *' It would be a great ad- 
vantage to myself and all others interested in Mineral and Oil 
territory to be able to obtain men of scientific education, at reason* 
able rates, qualified to examine mines, report upon their value, and 
if found promisiuj^ to superintend the working of them." 

88. Founders, Engineers, Millrights, Ac. — Without reply sericUhn to 
the various questions proposed, we would simply state that we are 
pleased te learn that it is proposed to establish a Technical SdkooliJi 
Ontario. We are not prepared to say that such an Institution would 
be of much service to the great mads of workmen such as we employ, 
and judging from the neglect with which our Mechanic Institutes are 
treated, we fear that few would avail themselves of it. We have no 
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doubt, how«¥«r, thftt it will be of rery general Berrioe to the coun- 
try, in affording opportunitiet of home inetmotion, to the eons of 
Senona of meana, destined for the profeaoione of Engineering, 
urveyinff, ke. ; or to others who manifest special aptitudes for 
such stui&es. We tlunk the programme of mstruction outlined 
embraces everything thing necessary at present. The teaching 
■hoidd of course, be very tnorough, and examinations for diplomas 
Btringent." 
89. PubUthers and 8kUhner$,'^'ln answer to question No. 3, on 
Mechanics or Mechanical Engineering. '*A knowledge of Ma- 
chinery as M|plied to printing and book-binding, would be of much 
value to us. ^ In answer to Question No. 3, on Chenustry, as ap- 
plied to manufactures. ** Chemistry as applied to paper-maldng, 
would be of much service to us." In answer to Question No. 5, on 
Qeometncal and Mechanical Drawing or Designing. " We reauire 
designs for book illustrations and covers, and have to get them from 
Britain at present. It would be of great advantage to us to have 
them done here." And in answer to Question No. 7, on carving in 
'vrood, or stone, and modelling. " Wood cutting and engraving on 
bxaas and steel, are much wanted by us, and eannot at present be done 
aatiafactorily in Canada," *' The branch of study that would most 
nearly affect our Imsiness, would be designing, and the establish- 
xnent of a School of DMiffu would proMbly enable us to secure 
here what we have .to spend many thousands of dollars in Britain 
and elsewhere for." 
• ■ 

1. REPORT ON THE PROPOSED COLLEGE. 

Being anzioua to obtain information on the subject of the 
propoied Sohool of Technology, the Government of Ontario 
■ent two Oommissioners to the United States in January, to 
Tioit the Technical Schools there, and to report the result of 
their oboerrations. The following analysis of the report which 
was maddy we take from the Leader : — 

'' Some six or eight weeks ago Dra. J. G. Hodgms and Alex. T. 
Haehatiie were deputed by the Commissioner of Public Works and 
Agricnltore to proceed to the United States to inspect and report 
upon any Technioal or Science Schools in operation there, in view 
of estabuahing a similar institution in Ontario. The report of the 
ComBUSsioners is now in print. They visited no fewer than eight 
ci these schools, four in the State of New York, three in Masaa- 
chuaetts, and one in Connecticut, ''the great manufacturing and 
industrial centres of the Union." 

''From the inyestigation made, the Commissioners report upon 
the foUewing as tiie subjects whidi ought to be taught in the pro- 
posed institution : — Pure and applied mathematics, architecture 
and drawing, pure and applied chemistry, natural science, modem 
languages. They recommend, for the sake of economv, that the 
number of teachers should at first be small, and that the instruc- 
tion should be as raactical as possible. In the Industrial Science 
institutions of the United States much prominence is given to the 
study of modem languages, because of the high value of the scien- 
tific literature of France and Germany. 

" The Commissioners say they have had in all their enquiries 
special reference to the character, cost and conyenience of the pro- 
posed building for this I^roTince. They do not think it would be 
dettxable or expedient to erect a building capable of accommodat- 
ing less than from 120 to 160 students. By a proper division of 
labour among the professors, which > is sketched out, instruction 
would be giyen to architects ; dyil, mechanical and mining en- 
gineeTS ; chemists, metallurgists, and teachers of science. The 
Commissioners map out a plan of the building, which they estimate 
would cost about 950,000, and they estimate the annual expendi- 
ture as follows : — 

Salaries of 3 professors and servants from $7,000 to $8,000 
Apparatus, chemicals, and models... " 1,600 to 2,000 

F&e, water and light " 2,000 to 2,600 

Repairs and fumiuiing " 800 to 1,000 

Contingencies, printing, &a, " 800 to 1,000 



Total $12,000 to $14,600 

" The minimum age at which students are admitted to the sev- 
eral institutions visited is horn 16 to 18 years. In all cases they 
are required to pass a prescribed examination chiefly in Arithme- 
tic, Algebra (to quadratic equations,) Geometry, English Grammar 
and Qeography. The fees payable annually by each student (when 
not a state beneficiary) varies from $100 to $200. A first supply of 
apparatus and chemicahi is usually given to each student ; sub- 
sequent supplies have to be paid for at about oost prioeS| while 



breakages are at the risk of the student. The School term in each 
of the Institutions visited generally extends from July or August to 
September or October giving to the students a vacation of about 
two months in summer, and an interval of two weeks, or more, at 
Christmas. 

''Considerable detailed information is given in the report as to the 
discipline in the American institutions, the mode of teaching, exa- 
mination, and the management and government of Technical Schools. 
As to whether such schools have been an assured success un the 
United States, the Commissioners give an almost unqualified answer 
in the affirmative, and they odd : ' ' W^e have the strongest testimony 
OS to the necessity of keeping institutions for technical education 
entirelv apart from, and independent of , any other literary or scien- 
tific schools or colleges." The fact is these schools are designed 
mainly for young men who desire to enter upon the practical bus- 
iness of life before passing through a collegiate or university course. 
Respecting the desirability of establishing an Industrial Science 
School in Ontario, the Commissioners say : — 

" No one who has attentively studied the educational prosress 
which we mode during the last ten years, or carefully watdied the 
development of the material resources and manufacturing industries 
of this Province, but must have been painfully struck with the fact 
that, while we have liberally provided for the merely intellectual 
wants of our people, we have almost entirely neglected making any 
provision for training, and then turning to practical account that 
superior scientific and industrial skill among ourselves, which in 
other countries contribute so largely and offectively to develop their 
physical and industrial resources. We have hitherto been content 
to receive our supply of such skilled assistance from abroad ; and 
we have left to hiuropean and American Institutions the duty of 
developing the Canadian talent and ability of such of our youths as 
have enterprise and means enough to go abroad to acquire that 
practical knowledge of the industrial arts, which we deny to them 
in their native land. 

" In this respect our American neighbours furnish a favourable 
contrast, and display their usual national sagacity. In their great 
industrial and manufacturing centres, they ^ve established insti- 
tutions devoted to industrial science and education. Nor have tiiey 
been content with a meagre provision in this respect. In the small 
State of Massachusetts, fwith a population in 1870 of 1,467,000,) 
they have already estabUsDed three such institutions as the Govern- 
ment now propose to establish in this Province. In the neighbour- 
ing State of New York, they have no less than four Schools of 
Technology (more or less extensive), one of which was established 
nearly fifty years ago. The result has been that iu all their great 
civil, milita^, engineering and industrial and mining projects, they 
have been able at all times to command the best skill and talent 
among themselves ; and that talent always receives a sufficient en- 
couragment b^ bemg constanUy employed either in the service of 
the State, or m the great railway, mining or industrial enterprises 
which are so lai^ly developed and encouraged in the United States. 

The Commissioners in their report further say :— • 

" Question as to thb AnvisABiLiTr of Maghinb Shops. 

" The onlv Institution which we visited to which a Machine Shop 
was attached was that at Worcester, Massachusetts. In one or two 
others a small work shop (with latiies, tools, &c) was provided. 
The general feeling on the subject is, tiiat they are expensive and 
of doubtful utility, and that, u introduced at all, it should be to a 
very limited extent, and not for the purpose of training skilled 
mechanics. At Worcester, where a good machine shop exists, it is 
to some extent made available for l£e younger students, who are 
treated as apprentices. But, even there the shop is deemed an 
experiment. As the work done in the shop is thorough and of a 
saleable description, it competes in the open market, and brings its 
full value. The labor being cheaper than in other machine shops, 
it would appear that such a shop might not only be self-sunporting, 
but profitable. There is, however, one serious drawbacK to this, 
that the experienced workmen are compelled to devote much time 
to novices and apprentices ; but as the primary object of the 
machine shop is, not to make money, but to teach — the want of 
profit can scarcely be regarded in the light of a failure. 

" As a substitute for machine shops in the other Institutions, tools, 
models, and drawings are freely provided. The students are also 
required, as a regular part of their dass training 6ind with a view 
to lamiliarize them witn the actual details of work), to make regu- 
lar visits of inspection in the neighbourhood to machine shops, 
engines, mills, furnaces, chemical works, &c. And when practical 
(especiidly during the holidays), facilities or encouri^ements are 
given to the students to visit with a professor, mining districts, 
large engineering constructions, important buildings, &o, 

** NoTi.— Studftnte In the BnffinMrinf uid Suireying Dcpartmmits an lUted]^ udgned 
giren MeUoni of eountry, hi whlth ihw m« r«quirtd to "Ig^iktf " % Un§ qtni^wy, or to 
ma)M S lopcgni|diicsl fvrye^ of it) •• the caao may bt, 
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"As already intimated, a substitute fur machine shops (in con- 
nection with the students' visits of inspection to manufactories, 
mills, &c.), a coUection of enlarged models of engines, and ma- 
chinery of various kinds, is absolutely necessary. These models 
should be of sufficient size and construction to enable the student 
easily tb understand the details of their mechanism, to take them 
apart and reconstruct them, to make sketches, isometric, perspec- 
tive and working drawings of them, with the necessary details of 
plans and sections, &c. 

*' In addition to these enlarged models, small models, charts, dia- 
grams and photographs of works and machinery, &c. , should be 
procured. Whenever practical original working plans and drawings, 
with the estimate ^or copies), and specifications of engineering works, 
or machinery, which have been actuallv constructed, should also be 
obtained. The latter, in the hands of students, give a reality to 
their theoretical instruction, which is invaluable to them in the 
progress of their studies. After a study of such plans and draw- 
ings, a visit of inspection to the work or machinery itself, will more 
deeply impress on the student's mind the minutias of its details, 
and familiarize him more with the intricacy, and yet simjplicity, of 
its paiis, than a week's laborious study of the theory of the con- 
struction of the same piece of machinery or work. 



may (following the classification at tho Yale Scientific School) bo 
grouped together as follows : — 

1. Civil Engineers. — Those who have to do with the construction 
of roads and budges, railways, aqueducts, reservoirs, drainage 
systems and public works in generaL 

2. Mechanical Engineers . — With reference to the superintendence 
of manufactories, workshops, machine shops ; the invention and 
construction of machinery, the applications of steam, &c. 

3. Mining Engineers. — With reference to the development of the 
mineral wealth of the country, the superintendenoa of mines. 

4. Metallurgigts and Assayers, — ^Those who have to do vith the 
analysis of iron, lead, copper, gold and silver ores. 

5. ChemisU. — With reference to agriculture, manufactures, phar- 
macy and various commercial pursuits. 

6. Fhysicians and SaniUiry Advisers. — In certain preparatory 
studies in physics, chemistry, botany, 4&0. 

7. Meti of 8eienee, — Either as professors, teachers, explorers, in- 
vestigators, etc. 
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''We have before briefly referred to the subject of students' 
laboratories, and the necessity of a mineralogical and metallurgical 
collection of models and specimens. We cannot too strongly press 
upon your notice the necessity of providing amply for this depart- 
ment of instruction in the proposed Institution. The students 
should have every facility for pursuing their practical studies in 
diemistry and metallurgy, in the laboratories which we have already 
named. In a countxr like ours, whose mining interests are yet in 
their infancy, and which must every year increase m magnitude, 
we should seek to train skilled men, who, by their knowledge and 
ability, can so materially aid in the development of this most impor- 
tant department of national wealth and industry. 

''FBBSONS to BB BENEFITBI) BT THE COLLEGB OF TEOHKOLOGY. 

"To these suggestions on the appliances of Technical Education, 
it may be well to add some of the advantages which, in our opinion, 
are likely to result from founding a Technical School or College in 
Ontario. We should anticipate, from what we have seen elsewhere, 
and from the character of the rapidly increasing industries of Canada, 
great benefits, both to the students themselves, and to the country 
generally. Graduates and students of a well conducted and effici- 
ent Technical School necessarily share in its reputation ; and a 
diploma or certificate from a good school is usually a passport to 
remunerative employment. A glance at the record of the after 
history of the gniduates of some of the Technical Schools in the 
United States is amply sufficient to establish this statement. At 
one which we visited, we were informed that the Principal was quite 
unable to supply the constant demand for students to fill profes- 
sional situations of a high and lucrative character. That the stu- 
dents themselves are sensible of the value of the training, is almost 
always shown by after donations to the museum or scientific col- 
lections, and, in some cases, where they have obtained pecuniary 
assistance in their studies, by afterwards contributing in money 
the amount of the fees which they had while students been unable 
to pay. 

' * i'o the general community a School of Industrial Science is of 
great value as a central source of information to manufacturers and 
others on all new discoveries pertaining to their pursuits. From 
the Professors in such a School, advice and opinions on scientific 
questions can be had, and in well trained students is to be obtained 
tne scientific and practical assistance required in most manufeota- 
ring establishments. The students themselves become teachers of 
Bcienoe ; and both they and their professors extend the limits of 
science by original investigation. Every civilized country is devo- 
ting increasedl attention to this kind of education, as the best 
means of keeping their industries abreast of the general and rapid 
progress in all the industrial arts and manufactures ; and we, 
therefore, believe for this, and for the other reasons given above, 
tiiat a Technical College for the Province of Ontario is not only 
likelv to prove beneficial and successful, but is an obvious and 
growing necessity. 

*' It may, nevertheless, be asked : what particular classes of our 
population are likely to be benefitted by the projected School of 
Technology ? We have in part anticipated a reply to this question 
in what we have already stated. It may, however, be desirable 
briefly to enumerate the various professions and callings which it is 
4esifped practically to benefit by the proposed Institution, Thejr 



" It is not necessary in this report to refer except Inriefly to the 
invaluable results whidi have flowed in Europe from the establish- 
ment of such schools. In England (without referring to the n0war 
departments of science in the National Universities, and other 
valuable science education agencies), the Department of Science 
and Art, and its latest development (as a great school of observation), 
of the South Kensington Museum, have given an immense impetus 
to industrial education and instruction in practical science in all the 
large cities and towns of the three kingdoms. In Prussia, Swit- 
zerland, and other parts of the Continent of Europe, the progress 
in this direction has been of late years greater than in the mother 
country. But the recent work of Scott Russell Esq. , shewing the 
present unsatisfactory state of technical science and instruotion in 
Great Britain, as compared with its higher development in other 
parts of Europe, has stimulated scientific men in Britain ; and there 
IS no doubt that the next few years will witness a vast improvement 
in this respect. 

'* During our recent visit to the United States we inade particular 
enquiries into the value and results to the community of the estab- 
lishment of Technical Schools in that country. The replies received 
from the authorities of those institutions which hui been long 
enough in existence to render any appreciable service were most 
gratifying. They furnished us in most cases with details showing 
where and how their students aud graduates were eiqployed after 
they had left the institution concerned.. Numbers of them were 
professors, assistant professors and instructors elsewhere ; many 
were employed by the Federal and State Governments on explora^- 
tions in the distant Territories and in surveys elsewhere ; numbers 
more were employed on railways, in manufactories, in mining, 
assaying and in public works requiring the highest engineering 
skill. On this latter part, one fact was mentioned which practically 
illustrated the great value of such schools. The planning and 
construction of &ie great suspension bridge, which it is designed to 
throw across the East River, at New York, to connect that city with 
Brooklyn, has been confided solely to the engineering skill of the 
graduates of the Rensselaer PolytechnitTlnstitute, at Troy, N. Y. 
The chief engineer of that extensive work (W. A. Roebling. Esq.) 
and all his assistants are from that one Instutition ; and they have, 
we understand, fully and satisfactorily solved the problem of the 
practicability of that great work. Of the other graduates of that 
and other Schools, we learned that they were employed in all the 
national undertakings requiring engineering skill, ^^oy are also 
employed as State Geologists, Surveyors-General of States, Engineers 
of Railways, Superintendents of Iron Works, Manufactories, eta 
The development of American talent and ingenuity may be gathered 
from the fact that the number of patents for inventions issued by 
the Department at Washington eacn year is about 10,000. 

'* Rising up above this mere local view of the question, other 
broader and more comprehensive ones force themselves upon our 
attention. Are we not conscious of tht extraordinazy scientific and 
industrial progress of the present day ? Do we not hope for, and 
predict under God's providence, a great future for this country? 
Have we not in the assertion of our incipient nationality, entered 
the lists of industrial competition with the United States, and even 
with England and other countries ? And do we not, therefore, re- 
quire to make, without delay some provision for training that dass 
of our young men, who must in the future take the leading part in 
that competition ? The wonderful progress of the mechuiio arts, 
is within the memory of most of us. The marvellous revolution, 
caused by the practical application of steam and telef;raphy (those 
golden Hnks of science) to locomotion, commerce, industry, and 
intercommunication, has so stimulated the inventive genius of man, 
that WQ now cease to be astonished at any new diKX)veiy ; and caiij 
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await each suocesaiTe deyelopment of science still more wonderful 
tlian the last, to calmly dlBcusa its merits and advantages. In this 
ictiye race of competition, onr Province (the leading; one in the 
Dominion), cannot stand stilL With all of our inventions, we have 
set yet been able to discover a royal road to learning ; and our 
jouUL cannot, Minerva-like, spring fully armed into the arena of 
oomptlitive science and skill. We must, therefore, provide liberal- 
ly foTi^mr patient and practical instruction in every grade and de- 
partment oi knowledge, so that, with God's blessing, we shall not 
tall behia4 m the great race of national intelligence and progvess. 

' ' The report sImm with a somewhat len^hened reference to what 
haa betti and is humg^ «bB» in Great Britain and Iceland, as well 
aa in Germany and other .parts of the continent of Europe, in this 
direotioii. And thus sum up their remarks : — 

'* Such are the encouragements, in the mother country, to scien- 
tific education. Weforbear to enter into further details in regard 
to the oondition and progress of industrial science in other parts of 
Enropa. Germany, supreme in the art and appliances of war, is 
fast becoming the work-shop of Europe. Even in these other 
conntiies, where the physical labour m abundant, science, in its ap- 
plication to the me^Anic arts, is felt to be not so much a labour- 
saving aa a labour-multiplying power. It is, therefore, to a new 
ooun^, a substitution in part for immigration of a most valuable 
and substantial kind, and one which should be stimulated in every 
possihle way. It is estimated that in the United States idone, 
steam and water applied to machinery, is equivalent to the power 
of one hundred millions of men i The results of labour, under such 
ciroumatances, becomes leas dependent upon physical e£fort, than 
on the akill and ability of the workman in the use of tools and me- 
aiiftT|inal contrivances. The question of techmical education is 
therefore not an open and deoatable one. It is a national ne- 
cessity. It is on thia whole a most satisfactory document, and it is 
evident the investigation has been conducted in sudi a way as to 
lead to the inauguration of the School of Technology in Ontario 
under the very best possible auspices." 



2. THE TEOHNIOAL COLLEGE OF ONTARIO. 

From a recent speech by Adam Brown, Esq., of Hamilton, re- 
lating to the Technical College, we make the following extracts : — 

^*TtdB great Dominion of Canada now comprises the whole oountiy 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is our duty to bind and link it 
together with our bands, to send the car of progress speeding across 
the vdiole broad expanse, carrying enlightenment with it, so that 
wherever it goes people may become Mtter oitiaens and enjoy all 
the benefits of the progressive and enlightened age in which they 
live. Why, gentlemen, when I received this very day a document 
from the Bureau ci Public Works in relation to the higher educa- 
tion for the humbler classes — a document asking questions concern- 
ing the Technical College — questions everyone of which I can 
«Ds^er — ^l felt a glow of satisfaction and of pride. What is Tech- 
nology, gentlemen ? Why it is a branch of education which teaches 
the principles of the useful arts. It is in fact science appHed to 
every day industry. Throueh the teachings of Technology, for in- 
stance, the student not only leams the behavior of iron under heat, 
but also the chemical principles upon which it depends. It is a 
branch of l^feffning whidi is rising into importance in England and 
the continent of Europe. The Technical School is intended to hold 
the same position with reference to manufactures and the useful 
arte that the Sdiool of Agriculture will to the tillage of the soil, 
the object of the one being to give instruction in the science of 
manufactures, of the other in the tunence of agriculture. As Uni- 
veruty College is the training school for the literary classes, so the 
Teohnioal Sdool will be the traininff school for the manufacturing 
olaas and the ft^ool of Agriculture we training school for the agri- 
ooltaral class. 'Sh» scientific instruction to be siven in the T^h- 
sical Sduxd falls natwndly under two heads, the <memistry of manu- 
factures and mines and the philosophy of machinery. 

'*The object of the system of education now adopted by the Gov- 
ernment is to afford the children of the poorer classes instruction in 
the higher branches of learning at very little cost. The time has 
gone by, eentlemen, when the nch only can receive a liberal educa- 
tion. It naa now come to be recognized that all the walks of learn- 
ing must be opened to poor and rich alike. That money, or position, 
or influence does not entitle one man to lord it over another ; but 
that the mind makes the man. Worth, not dollars, must be the 
plummet by which a mAn's capacity should be sounded (cheers), the 

Suge by whidi his standing m the estimation of his fellows should 
measured. When we see a Government that has devoted fifty 
thousand dollars to the purpose of giving the poor man's child the 
same education aa the rich man's, we must confess that that is the 
kind of government we want. It is the kind of gov^iiiimeiit which 



lifts up the poor and does not depress the rich — which recognized 
that it' is not the profession which elevates the man, but the man 
who elevates the profession. 

The rank is but the guinea stamf^— 
The man's the gowd for a* that. 

'^Well, gentlemen, what about this Technical College ? Here are 
the questions contained in the circular to which I have alluded: — 
* Would it be an advantage to your business, if any number of your 
employes were educated in one or more of the subjects proposed 
to be taught in the Technical School, about to be established, and 
if so, how many, and in which of the subjects, namely : Mines and 
mineralogy ; ci^ engineerinff or surveying ; chemistry, as applied 
to manufactures; geometrical and mechanical drawing or desu^ning; 
figure and decorative drawing and designing ; carving in wood or 
stone, and modelling.' 

*'We have sealed up in the bosom of this great country of ours 
perhaps the richest part of the mineral resources of America. If 
technical education becomes free and general we will be able to 
work out those resources, adapt them to our needs and rise by their 
aid to wealth and greatness. That, gentlemen, is what I call 
pmctical legislation ; and I would sooner hear men discussing such 
projects as those than wasting their time over questions created by 
faction." 



3. TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

The Boston ComwAfcial Bulletin says:— "There is certainly a 
great want in this country of men thoroughly educated in those 
branches of practical science with wliich all manufacturers, but more 
especiidly those engaged in the production of textile fabrics, should 
be fauiiliar. Such men can only be found abroad, or among the 
better classes of immigrants, but they are few in proportion to the 
requirements of our manufacturing industries ; and to the fact that 
we have less highly skilled talent devoted to the improvement of 
manufacturing processes may be attributed the disproportion 
between the capital employed and the results produced in American 
miUs and factories, as compared with those of Europe. In the 



manufacture of the higher grades of textile fabrics a knowledge of 
practical chemistry is indispensable to economy, if not to sucoess. 
Costly and often disastrous experiments have to be made with 
chemicals and dye-stuffs, our waste of material is unnecessarily 
great, and in proportion to the .cost of production, the average 
quality of our domestic fabrics is far below what it eJiould be. It- 
is believed by many, and with this opinion we heartUy concur,, that 
the establishment of technical schools for the scientific education of 
manufacturers would, in great part, obviate the difficulties now ex- 
perienced by manuf actmrers in securing the assistance of experts to 
conduct these experiments and devote their attention to the im- 
provement and simplification of manufacturing processes. Such a 
school, or school% ^ould be modelled on the plan of the great in- 
dustrial schools of France and Germany, in which the course of in- 
struction embraces weaving, spinning, dyeing, designing, drawing, 
mathematics, applied chemistry, &c. In sudi schook tuition should 
be free, or so nearly free as to be within the reach of all who might 
choose to avail themselves of the facilities they would offer for 
practical education. There is reason to hope that the interest now 
felt in this important movement, by the growers and manufacturers 
of textile fibres, wiU lead to the establiiSunent of such a school in 
one of the great manufacturing centres ; and ahoidd the experi- 
ment prove successful, it is probable that others of similar character 
will be established in other localities. But in the efforts to secure 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge, the necessity for the 
more general practical education of young men should not be over- 
looked. The revival of the apprenticeship system should every- 
where be encouraged, for it is the highly skilled mechanics and 
artizans who contrioute most to the industrial progress of the world, 
by compassing results which science alone would never reach. In 
order to make a man thoroughly the master of his trade, he should 
be taught its theory as well as its* practice, and the two might well 
be combined by offeringto apprentices the facilities for obtaining 
scientific instruction. The movement is certainly a good one, ana 
if undertaken by earnest practical men it deserves and will receive 
the approval and co-operation of an intelligent community." 

4. THE IMPORTANCE OP LEARNING A TRADE. 

Why is it that there is such a repugnance on thd part of parents 
to putting their sons, to a trade ? A skilled mechanic is an indepen- 
dent men. Go where he will, lus craft will bring him support. 
He need ask favors of none. He has literally his fortune in hu own 
hands. Yet foolish parents-— ambitious that their sons shoud " rise in 
the world/' aa they say— are more willing that the^ i^ould ftudy 
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for a profession, with the chances of even moderate success heavily 
against them, or run the risk of spending their manhood in the 
ignoble task of retailing dry goods, or of toiling laboriously at the 
accountant's desk, than learn a trade which would bring them manly 
strength, health, and independence. In point of fact, the method 
they choose is the one least likely to achieve the advancement 
aimed at ; for the supply of candidates for positions as '* errand 
boys," dry-goods clerics, and kindred occupations is notoriously 
overstocked ; while, on the other hand, the demand for really 
skilled mechanics, of every description, is as notoriously beyond 
the supply. The crying need of this country to-day is for skilled 
labor ; and that father who neglects to provide his son with a useful 
trade, and to see that he thoroughly masters it, does him a grievous 
wrong ; and runs Uie riak of helping, by so much, to increase the 
stock of idle and dependent, if not vicious, members of society. 
It is stated in the report of the Prison Association, lately issued, 
that of fourteen thousand five hundred and ninety-six prisoners 
confined in the penitentiaries of thirty States, in 1867, seventy- 



enjoy more fully the divine privilege of shaping their own life to 
the needs of their individual characters and inspirations. — Jtfossa- 



chmetU Teacher, 



6. INDUSTRUL OR MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

The Board of Education have published in pamphlet form the pa- 
pers received last year in response to a circular issued by a Commit- 
tee of the Board, asking for information in reference to the expedi- 
ency of requiring the cities and large towns of the Commonwoalth 
to make provision for free instruction in mechanical drawing. These 
papers veiy veil cover the whole ground, and present the sub- 
ject in so clear a light that the most sceptical cannot fail of being 
convinced of the advantages, or even the absolute necessity, <d 
such instruction. We present one or two statements from each 






learned a trade. The fact conveys a lesson of profound interest to 
those who have in charge the training of boys, and girls too, for the 
active duties of life. — Mcmufacturer and Builder'. 



5. VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 



Kof . C. O. Thompson, of the Worcester Technical School, says : 
1. Skill in mechanical labor is always associated with a nice sense 

seven per cent. , or over ten thousand of the number, had never ^£ f ^^^ ^^^ proportion. This sense is to be trained by Drawing. 

1 A . X-. J. rni.. r«^ « 1 r — r j :«* * *^ ^ ^^^ ^^r.^^ .^ ^^^ foremMi of a shop to give accurate sketches 

of machines, or part of machines, to a workman, is of great value. 
This can be gained only by the practice of Drawing. 

3. It is probably true that attention to Drawing saves apprentice* 
a good deal of time. A boy who spends two hours a week in Draw- 
ing, and the rest of the time in working at machines or at the 
bench, learns his business faster, and becomes more skilful in it, 

than one who works all the time. . ., . i.-tx 

4. The great bane of foremen in machine . shops is the inabUity 
of nine-tenths of their workmen to read a working drawing so as to 
work from it. It is calculated that the productive efficiency of 
every machine shop would be increased thitiy'thret per eetU, ^ 
journeymen could read any common working-drawing and work 
from it. Their present inability to do this leads to working by 
" rule of thumb,"— that is, to poor work. 

Prof. Geo. E. Gladwin, of the same school : 
Besides the regular school instruction in elementary Drawing, 
which should reach all classes of pupils without exception, there 
should be afforded an opportunity for »peciaZ tn»«ructio»Mi Drawing 
to those who have passed through their school course without this 
privilege, especiaUy to our apprenticed mechanics and all of both 
sexes who are engaged in industrial pursuils. 
A good foundation must be laid in free hand drawing. A definite 



rWe find, in the Weekly American WorJcman, Dr. L. S. Batch- 
elder's lecture before the Boston Social Science Association, upon 
Industrial Education, from which we give the following extract.] 

The future of this republic, as regards material prosperity, de- 
pends largely on our efficiency in the industrial arts and sciences, 
and their diffusion among the people. Knowledge is power, while 

Snorance is impotence. The great problem of the day is how to 
evate the masses. Labor is the great leaven that will do it, — 
educated labor. Every child's education is deficient who has not 
been taught to work ; this aids in disciplining and energizing the 
intellect and character. The intelligent laborer learns more 
readily, has a higher sense of moral obl^ations, and is more honest 
as regards the interest of others. 

It is the want of industrial eduoation in this country that pre- 
vents our manufacturers from competing with other nations, and 
making that progress that our resources will warrant.. Nature's 
seoreti are npt yet revealed to us ; her forces are not all discov- 
ered or subjugated. Heat gives us in the steam engine but a 
fifteenth part of its intrinsic force, while some new energy will yet 
utilize a larger percentage. 

Believing, therefore, in the dignity and importance of skilled 
labor, and the necessity of training the young to habits of virtue, 
industry, and frugality, it is proposed to establish Industrial 
Schools in connection with the public system of education. It is 
essential, while developing the mind, that the %and8 should be 
skilfully trained and the eye educated to accuracy, in order that 
knowing may be combined with doing. It is this which makes the 
successful and intelligent workman. To train children to the love 
of art and beauty of construction, tends, to develop these individual 
talents, to combine art with mechanism, and to aid them in the 
choice of a vocation. By familiarizing children with moral and artis- 
tic enjoyments, we lift them above those sensual pleasures which so 
often corrupt and degrade youth, and give them instead, that to%igh 
moral fibre that will enable them to fight the battle of life heroically 
and alone. 

Time is too valuable to be frittered away in so educating peo- 
ple as merely to fit them for the drawing-room alone. To many 
who have driven the plough, or worked with the chisel, intelligence 
has become a passion, a force, a love divine. It is from the stall, 
the shop, and the work-room that the most powerful minds have 
issued. Bums, Miller, Lincoln, Grant and other eminent men of 
our own day, are grand illustrations of the value of industrial 
training, and intellectual pursuits. The eminent men of the world, 
who have impressed their genius and force upon succeeding genem- 
tions, have ail owed that intellectual force and discipline, which 
made them what they were, first, to a healthy constitution ; and, 
secondly, to their own aspirations and efforts ; but the common 
. school fails to inculcate this idea. The common school system as at 
present misdirected, is fast converting the minds of its pupils into 
notere repeating machines, and their bodies into unmuscular, re- 
sistless heaps of pulp, that a good healthy backwoodsman could 
almost blow awav at a breath. 

What the world needs, is not a community of grown-up, effemi- 
nate schoolboys^ but a fair share of thinking men and women, who 
feel quivering, m every fibre of their being, tlie deep and solemn 
responsibilities of life. We need, then, that tlie country may have 
piore mental i|jid spiritual freedom, so Hiat men imcl wpmen mav 



knowledge and practice of correct form is .indispensable. This 
can only be obtained by a bold and decided course of free-hand 
drawing in outline. 

By this means a large measure of artistie power may be acquired, 
an element very necessary in the mechanical enterprises of the day. 
The end to be sought in this training, is the correct expression of 
real forms. A mechanic, especially, should possess the power of 
correctly representing, by drawing, a definite form before him, or 
the idea of such a form he may have in his mind. 

The training then, should be early directed to Drawing from real 

objects. .^ , , 

Professor William R. Ware, of the Institute of Technology. 

The introduction of drawing into school-work would also do some- 
thing to mitigate the evils arising from the exclusively literary 
character of our public teaching. Anything that brings manual 
skill again into repute, and counteracts the growing disposition to 
discredit every means of livelihood that does not consist m "brain- 
work," merely, is a positive gain to our civilization. 

Moreover, if there is, as there always must be, artistic talent of a 
higher order lying undeveloped in the community, the general 
diffusion of sound instruction in drawing is a sure way of finding it 
out and of making it serviceable. There is undoubtedly in the 
community at the present moment a large number of persons of 
great artistic capacity, whose abilities, which mi^ht have given them 
name and fame, and have shed lustre upon their age and country, 
are wasted in inefficiency and neglect. A general education in the 
elements of art would have given them the means of success, and 
created a public ready to appreciate their work. 

Professor Louis BaQ, of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 

College : 

Why is it that a majority of our apprentices are of foreign paren- 
tage ? Why is it that American boys are growing too proud to 
*' Team a trade"? Is not the cause found in the fact that our 
whole system of education has quite ignored an industrial life ! 
The only legitimate result of our educational system, will be the 
production of lawyers and doctors, or, at the least, clerks and 
school-teachers. In consequence of this defect, children receive 
the impression that education has no bearing upon mechanica ; that 
a trade is only manual drudgery. The result is, that our boys se- 
lect the most effeminato employments in preference to manly me- 
9h»nical work, 
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When our edacaiional system provides our youth wiid some in- 
telligent preparation for the prosecution of industrial labor, the 
trades will be filled by a more cultivated class of young men, and 
our boys will blush to be found selling pins and needles ; but they 
will not be ashamed to be seen using the hammer and chisel. 

The whole nation is deploring the lack of good ornamental des- 
igners. We are becoming'tired (of sending so many millions to 
Europe for articles that we might produce cheaper at home if we 
had skilful designers. This brancn of industry affects articles for 
the homeliest use. 

Beauty of form and ornamentation is the quality always referred 
to as perfecting the claim to notice and value. It is hoped that 
the female population will, so far as possible, occupy a field so well 
■tiit«d to their capacity and taste. 

Wm. N. Bartholomew, Teacher of Drawing in the Public Schools, 
Boston. 

Sow the seed of an Art-Education in our primary schools, nurse 
and nurture it through the whole period of school life, and you 
educate the eye, train the band, and cultivate the taste, of evei-y 
member of society. Both duty and interest demand that Drawing 
should be made a required study in every public school in the 
Commonwealth. It may be said, perhaps, tliat it is impossible at 
present to introduce this study in our schools, 1>ecause our teachers, 
as a rule, are ignorant of the art. If you wait until our teachers 
are well qualified to instruct their pupils in this branch of study 
before it is introduced, you never will cease to wait. The teachers, 
especially those who are instructing young children, are already in 
advance of their pnpils. Let them blegin the work of teaching, and, 
by study and practice, keep in advance. Oertainlv they ouffht to 
be able to pn^^ress as rapidly as their pupils. • Want of time is 
sometimes urged as an objection to the introduction of this study, 
particularly in our grammar schools. In reply to this objection, it 
may be said that the help it affords in learning to write amply com- 
pensates for the time devoted to it. This is the opinion of many of 
our best educators. Whatever objections may be urged against the 
introduction of this study in the grammar schools^ they can have no 
weight as applied to our primary schools. 

I^^of. John S. Woodman, of Chandler Scientific Department, 
Dartmouth. 

The advantages of culture in Drawing are great, aside from artis- 
tic production. The training the arms, hands and figures for any 
sort of work, — ^the eye to see and the mind to perceive and com- 
prehend ; the power to express ideas by drawing, for all the ordin- 
ary business of life ; the aid in the school-room to all other branches 
of study ; the cultuie of the power of attention, order, arrangement 
and the sense of fitness and good taste, and for rational occupation 
and enjoyment; — ^these are enough to indicate its exceeding value 
to every person aside from all special artistic work. It looks to- 
wards every pursuit, duty, and relation of life. The practical 
ntility of training in the elements of f i ee and instrumental Draw- 
ing, to every person whomsoever, is not second to that of any other 
subject of. common school education. It in moreover, the only 
foundation for high success in the industrial and fine arts. To 
speak of a single topic, — ^the culture of the general and the creative 
imagination, exercised and trained by Drawing, — it would wake up 
and stimulate all the other powers and faculties in a wonderful de- 
gree, increase greatly the products of every industrial activitv and 
the enjoyment of tasteful and artistic work, and multiply all the 
powers of arrangement and invention. I do not hesitate to say, 
that over and above the general social elevation and the increase of 
enjoyment, a proper training in Drawing of ten or fifteen years, in 
many atipu in Massachusettis, might double the industrial efiiciency^ 
and put ^o for one on account of this influence. I know of noth- 
ing now so mubh needed in education as Drawing. 

Mrs. J. W. Dickinson, Teacher of Drawing in the Westfield 
Normal Sdiool. 

Onr aim in the common schools must be to give the pupils, 
throughout their course, such a thorough training of the hand and 
* the eye, that tiiey will, in the end, be able to represent readily and 
accurately the form and appearance of any object. This is the aim 
in Drawing ; but so many other advantages result from the train* 
ing in this branch, that it is doubtful if tiio incidental advantages 
are not quite as valuable to the pupil as the end sought. 

By the framing of the eye, we mean such constant exercise of the 
powersof comparing and judging, that the forms, distances, dirac- 
tions, and positions of objects can be estimated with unerring cer- 
tainty. 

By the framing of the handj we mean such constant exercise of 
the mnades used in giving expression to these estimates, that the 
hand will obey the will with readiness and precision*. 

Charles A. Bany, Instructor of Drawing in the Public Schools, 
Boston. 

Slementaxy Sohooln for tbo estivation of Drawing should be 



immediately established and kept in a flourishing condition, and in 
a very short time they would prove themselves to be vast sources 
of improvement, both physical and intellectual, to those who attend- 
ed them. - 

Moreover, the nation would gain by them, as other nations have. 
And I urge the proper study of Art as a national benefit, — not the 
art of pictures and statues, but the art of design — the urt that in- 
creases the adornment of the objects of our daily wants. Are we 
not bound to advance any scheme that will add to our hobor ? Do 
we not know that tesihetic development has not begun. in our 
manufactures ? Where, in all the world of taste and cultivation, 
would an American fabric, claiming to be artistic in its design and 
execution, sell ? France would not look at it. England would 
not harbor it. Prussia would laugh at it. As to the French, in 
this connection, let me say that in all those manufactures of wAich 
taste is a principal element, they are far in advance of all civiliza- 
tion ; and why ? because the eyes and hands of all classes have 
been duly trained in Schools of Desini. In France, children begin 
— almost with the commencement of their eating — ^to learn to see. 
If you doubt this, ask the first French boy you encounter in the 
Louvre to tell you what constitutes the difference between Ingres 
and Corot, to make you a sketch of Milo Yenus, or one of the 
prancing horses at the entrance of the Champs Ely sees. Ask him 
to draw you a tangent to an ellipse, or to find the true apex of a 
pyramid in perspective, to make you an acanthus leaf, or an orna- 
mental scroll for the corner of a shawl — and then take him into the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and set him to telling you the characters 
of the flowers there, and the value of their colors in a chromatic 
scale. Go to England — the English boy is on the track of his French 
neighbor. He will quote Ruskin to you by the hour, show you the 
beauties of Turner and Stanfield, draw lines for you as firm as 
Gibson's, design a water-gate or a wind-mill — and catch him if you 
can on curved surface or shadow-plane. So should it be— so I hope 
it will some day be — ^with the American boy. 



7. EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE- IN ART. 

We must abandon the idea that art is a device of leisure and 
luxury, — a meretricious addition, which the palled appetite of self- 
indulgence and superfluous wealth makes to its weary stock of the 
merely useful and the necessaxy. It is man's inmost dream and 
longing for perfection, stnving to realize itself in external forms. 
Oh, what hidden poetry there is in all souls ! what latent wealth 
of sentiment, what sensibility to beauty, what yearning for har- 
mony and fine effects of tones and chords in color and^tune ! Who 
does not see the secret evidence of an inexhaustible capacity for the 
enjoyment and use of beauty in color and form, in every lovely 
woman's dress, however humble ; the twist and folds of her hair, 
the plaits in her bodice, the sweep and set of her skirts, the neat- 
ness and finish' of her simplest attire ? And what American home 
— ay, cabin — has not some shrine of taste, even though it were only 
the white curtains in the spare-room, the few pictures, perhaps cut 
from the newspaper, over the daughter's chest of drawers, or the 
posy stuck in a broken bottle upon the mantle-piece 1 * * * * We 
commend this example, then, to our village circles. Three times 
in the year, at least, have a local show in your townhall. Let 
all the people come together. , Make the occasion one of charity. 
Let it build up, now this, now that, religious or philanthropic 
cause. Let all join to aid whichever society happens to be bene- 
ficiarv for the day. Mutual considertion and common charity will 
thus be promoted ; above aU, taste and beauty will creep into the 
community. Worship will catch unexpected inspiration ; home 
will grow more artistic and beautiful ; sparks of genius will be struck 
out of many cold-seeming breasts ; old people will appear in new 
characters ; many prejudices will be softened ; sectarian rancor will 
subside ; and the wealth and richness of humanity will come out of 
what seemed monotonous and unpromising spheres. Dull and 
vulgar life will put on a little bravery and ornament ; the taste for 
pictures will grow ; the better art-ioumals will be taken ; more 
attention given to domestic and church music ; a finer sense of color 
and nature be developed ; and the sacred and divine mission of art 
be sped on its way in a country now so bare of its refining influences, 
yet so ready to carry it, finally, to a pitch never before realised in 
religion or common life.— [i'rom **OiJ) and Naw. "] 



6. EDUCATION OF BUSINESS MEN. 

Business men constitute the vast majority of mankind. AH 
who have to work for their living, whether as laborers, craftsmen, 
clerks, managers of factories or stores, professionals, sailors, 
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•oldiwa, •tatoamen, an in rwJi^ biuineu men, although in the 
more limited Mnae of the word it inclndes 011I7 merchants and per- 
sona engued in bujing or lelling, or in conducting large eatabliah- 
menti. The nnmbet of men who ate placed beyond the necesiity 
of earning their daily bread b; the ute of their brains forma a -very 
■mall minority of the hnman race ; and this is a consideration of 
primal? importance when the subject of the education of boys — 
those boys who are to be the world's future business men — comes 
np. Could a parent at the outset of his son's career foresee with 
certainty what it would lead to, there would be oomparatiTely little 
difflcolty in ptoridiug him with that kind of education best adapted 
to his niccew. But as this foresight is denied to human beings, 
the next heat thing is to darise such a system aa shall, on ms 
aTBMge, be set for the laner number of boys. 

In manufacturing branches of industry, a better educated work- 
man is required now to do the intelligent work demanded of him 
Utan was the case fif^ yeara ago, and in commerce generally there 
is a greater demand tor educated men, and the directions which it 
now takes call forth more and more of a man's abilities. What, 
then, ought to be the preliminary training which will enable the 
bnsineas man to grasp with readiness the merita and demerits of the 
theories ideas, and experiments which are constantly being suggest- 
ed to him in the course of his business 1 Ought he to havcTeen 
nreTiously thoroughly drilled in the claasica 1 to be a master of the 
mtricadea of Qreeli grammar, and able to compose faultless Latin 
Terses 1 to be able 10 calculate an eclipse, or to investigate the pro- 
nertiea of a curre } or should he be content with a moderate know- 
ledge of Greek, Latin, and mathematics, and devote a portion ol 
biatime to the "onomies" and "ologissl" or should he abstain 
from classics altogether, and be oont«nt with mastering his own 
language, and such a moderate amount of mathematics aa will 
■uffloe for book-keeping, land-surveying, engineering, or navigation! 
Each of these plaiis has its advocate. In the Old World, parti- 
cularly in England and Germany, a classical education ia deemed 
of prime importance, and those youtba who are not versed ii 
dent literature, geography, and mythology are to be looked down 
upon. It is not ao here, however, and it ia well known that many 
of our most successful business men and influential citizens began 
life with little knowledge beyond what their native sagacity 
enabled them to aoc^uire for themselves. This fact is sufficient 
to prove that a classical education ia not essential to suocei 
busmesa. It has pleasure and advantagea which enure to the 
benefit of the man of leisure, or of those who devote their abiUtii 
to literature, theology, medicine, and law, but these are not pro- 
perly " business men." It can not well be said that a classical 
education ia useless, or an obetruction to a business man. It will 
enable him to improve his leisure hours, and it unquestionably 
will assist him in understanding and appreciating much of the 
world's art and literature, which would otherwise be imperfectly 
understood by him, and this is a means of refining his tsatea and 
bis pieasurea. 

So the study of the sciences in youth may not lead to any prac- 
tical results, but it renders eaay the subsequent application of 
them, shonld it be needed. A course of chemistry, for instance, 
nndergone by a young man of twenty, may prove utterly useless 
to him in a business sense, becauae he may enter on pursuits which 
require no knowledge of that science, and after years the science 
itoelf will have undergone considerable transformation ; yet, should 
he then have to turn his attention to it, his previous knowledge 
will make his path smooth in the future. And so with the other 
sciences. The elementary principles, once acquired, will always be 
useful in aiding the future man to understand much that he will 
meet with in hterature, newspapers, and conversation. For these 
reaaous the mastery of the elements of physical science ought to 
form a portion of every boy's eduoation. But there is one other 
oonilderation which ought not to be overlooked, and that is, that 
the boy of to-day will be the dtisen of to-morrow, and perhaps the 
legislator of the next day ; therefore, it is important that he should 
be taught the rudiments of law and of politioal economy, together 
with a dear and sufficient einlanatlon of the principles of the con- 
stitution and the history of tnis country, and of so much of that of 
England as will enable him to better comprehend our own. Add 
to this a moderate training in elocution, and the youth starts in 
buainess life with reasonable prospects of success, always providing, 
however, that he steers clear of vioe and frivolity, and u striotfy 
honorable ; otherwise all the knowledge in the world will be hut 
of limited benefit to him. On the other hand, a purely learned 
•ducatiou will be of comparatively small benefit to the youth who, 
brought up in affluence, ia, throogh his own or his parents' mis- 
f(>rtune, compelled to seek his living in busineas. It will be to b'ni 
like going to aohool a second time, and he will wish he knew less 
abont Oraek verbs, Kod mora about practical ia»m.—PiMaMshia 
Ltdgtr. 



II. Se«1itB0 at $tintt ia $ik9tis. 



1. THE CLAIMS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 



The claims of natural science to a plaos in elamentaiy ii 
in the public schools is attracting great attention at the praarakt 
moment in England. In his recent Bunterian oration before the 
Royal College of Surgeona, the eminent anatomist. Dr. Quain, 
" urges that science should become the staple element in modem 
education." And still more recently a deputation of the Britiah 
Association, eonaisting of Uuxley, Lyell, Lubbock, Lyon Playfair, 
and Galton, presented to the vice-president of the council a memo- 
rial "urging the advisability of inolnding elementaiy natrual 
scienoe among the subjects for which paymeuta are to be made 
under the authority of the reviaed code. 

2. VALUE OP ELEMENTARY SCIENTIFIC ENOWLEDOB. 
That a knowledge of the sciences, underlying an oacnpati<» 
greatly increase* the value of a laborar, is conceded without excep- 
tion. It does this by enabling him to avoid dangers to whiclt 
ignorant men are exposed ; by enabling him to detect sad remedy 
difficulties which otherwise would cause expense or delay ; iij 
enabling him to discover shorter and simpler methods of woiktnKt 
thereby increasing his powers of production ; by stimnlatiBS hia 
faculties of contrivanoe, so that he adjusts and modifiea the tocHa or 
machines which he uses, or invents simpler and better onea, thtM 
inoreasing tlie wealth-producing power, not only of himself , bat of 
his fellow laborers. In this di^otion, it is estimated that his mv^ 
age value ia inoreaaed 100 par cent, while in certain exoepttonal 
" "ihis gain it ' — •—•->-'- 



3. SCIENCE FOB CHILDREN. 

The school-maaters of the present dav may be divided into two 
categories : those who teach, and those wno hear lessona ; the latter 
class, unfortunately for the next generation, being by far the moat 
numerous. The mischief done to the community generally by tba 
short comings of inefficient teachers is too well known to every one 
who has pierced below the surfaoe of the great question of middle* 
class education. The difficulties, however, that beset a scienoe 
teacher in Ills endeavors to force scientific truths into the nnwiUing 
and unprepared minda of boys, who have been subject to the away 
of these same lesson-hearers, cui only be realised by thoae who 
have gone through the task. 

The case of a senior science class, which bos been under my 
charge for some months past, will illiistrate my meaning moat fully. 
It consists of about a doien boys, whose ages range between fo«r- 
teen and seventeen years, and tiiey receive twice a week an houx'a 
instruction in chemia^ and physics. The daas may be divided 
into two distinct portions by a perfectly sharp line. Four of the 
boys have had the advantage of six or seven ^ears training under 
the principal of the school, who is not only a npe sdiolar, but also 
an efficient teacher — a very rare collocation in these days. Hie 
rest have simply learned lassoua all their Uvea. The four boya, 
who have been taught, ara as mentally distinct from the others as 
if they wera different species of the same genus. The first four 
are bright, attentive, wide awake — I know of no other term to 
express exactly what I mean— logicd and clear-headed ; they cau 
fairly follow a chain of scientihc reasoning, and reproduce it after- 
wards link by link ; they have a certain power of indnation and 
deduction, although, of course, being new to science, thtfpower ia 
necessarily only just awakened ; they can connect' and corrdate 
facts and ideaa ; they can enumerate a series ot phenomena in 
logical sequence ; in a word, although thoir industry and a[^lic«tion 
are far from colossal, the taak of teaching them the truths of nata- 
ral science is a comparatively euy one. 

The otfaw boya, as I have said befon, almost form a distinct 
mental species . They cannot undwetand tiie possibility of leamit^f 
-lything without the aid of a boi^, uid the idea of findinj; oua 

lything for themselvea has never entered their heada. Stall th^ 
._e far from stupid boys, being all possessed of good average faaina ; 
yet their faculties have not merely been allowed to remain unde- 
veloped, but they have been u'.terly entangled, stunt«d Hid stulli- 
lied by their "previous school contamination." These boya, it 
must be understood, are the sons of parents belonging to the uppor 
stratum of the middle class, and have mostly been to schools con- 
ducted by univerai^ men with honourable iuitiab appended to 
their names — men, in fact, who ore scholars, but emphaticsl^ nai 
teachers. Their great fault is a total want of mental metlMd, 
without which the greatest brain is ss naught. They are at hcnne 
' L Virgil and H(»«oe, some of than ue fair Greek sabolan ; tbty 
___ !._„ ii.i. 1. -m^.-j » ._! .__^ TTork. moderat^ dlffioou 
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algebraical problenu in a certain mechanical fashion ; thej are well 
aoquainied vith the leading facts of Enf^lish history, and know the 
exact position and populi^on of Adnanople ; but as far as real 
mental power goes, any poor boy, who has been in a national 
school for three yean, would beat thom hollow. 

These facts surely point out the absolute necessity of beginning 
scientific training at a very early age ; and I fancy this necessity 
has not been sufficiently dwelt upon in the Liimberless essays, let- 
ters, lectures and evidences on the subject of scientific education 
with which we have been deluged during the past decade. There 
seems to have been a notion abroad, that scientific teaching should 
not be begun before the age of twelve or fourteen ; but why, I 
would ask, should boys' minds be allowed to remain fallow during 
all these years? The minds of bovs of seven and eight should 
■ui^y be as carefully developed as those of their seniors, and there 
is certainly no means of pure mental culture so successful as scien- 
tific teaching. A 6oy 0/ tiiu at/gt sKwdd not he taught science so much 
for (he take of acquiring a certain number of factSj <u of devdoping 
his powen of observation and reasoning^ and giving a proper tone to 
hie mental facuUies, A boy of eight or nine takes a morning canter 
of three or four miles on his pony, not for the purpose of getting 
over some seven thousand yards of ground, but to strengthen his 
muscles and improve his carriage ; his science lesson should be an 
intellectual canter, taken with the view to improve and strengthen 
his mental muscles and carriage. ^ 

* * * * * jl n^ay be urged that children of eight or nine 
are too young for systematic science teaching, but facts prove the 
contrary. £a, ordinarily Intelligent boy or girl of this age is per- 
fectly capable of understandinff the broad differences between the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms ; that there are more gases 
than one in the world ; that some of them are colorless, while 
others are brown or green ; that some bum and others do not ; that 
some plants grow from the inside, while others grow from the out- 
aide ; that some animals have jointed backbones, that others have 
their bones outside their bodies, while others have none at all. 
Pacta such as these are perfectly comprehensible to children even 
younger than those that I have named. — Nature. 

in. ^vm m S^eitniiUe Milttt», &t. 

1. A SIMPLE WEATHER GLASS. 

Thia little instnunent is prepared in the following way : — ^Take a 
l^ass about ten incJies in length, and one inch in diameter, and fill 
it nearly up to the top with the following liquid : — Two parts cam- 
phor, one part nitrate of potash, and one part sal ammonia, and 
dissolve in strong spirits of wine ; then add water until you have 
partially predpitatea ^e camphor. The extremity of the tube can 
be left open or hermetically dosed. The glass tube thus prepared 
is then fixed in a horijK>ntal position against the wall or a board. 

The changes in the weather are thus indicated : — 

1st. If the weather is to be fine, the composition of the substance 
win remain entirely at the bottom part of the tube, and the above 
liquid will be perfectly clear and transparent. 

2nd. Before the weather changes to become rainy, the precipitate 
will rise by degrees, and small crystallizations, smiliar in shape to 
stars, will be seen to move about in the liquid. 

Srd. When a storm is imminent, the precipitate will nearly all 
rise to the top of the tube, assuming the shape of a leaf, or an 
aasemblage of crystals ; the liquid will appear to be in a state of 
effervescence. This change very often takes place 24 hours before 
the dianffe in the weather. 

4th. !%• side from which the wind will blow in a squall will be 
also indioated through the direction and the elevation of the crystal- 
Itsatioa in the tube, the crystiJluBation always forming on the side 
from which ^e wind will blow. 

5th. In the winter season, the crystallisation will maintain itself 
higher in the tube ; snowy and freeing weather are also indicated 
by the particles of the substance floating in the liquid and awuming 
the shape of long hairy needles. 

dth. In summer time, the weather being dry and warm, the 
crystallisation will have a tendency to remain lower in the tube, and 
^e liquid will ako be more transpareiit. 

The amonntof crystallised partides which will be seen floating in 
the liquid is a sure indication of fine or bad weather, but will depend 
entirely on the suddenness of the change in the weather which is 
to take place, acting in the most energetic way on the composition 
above described. 

The value of this simple instrument to forewarn of an imi>ending 
storm, and also to indicate the continuance of fine weather, wiU be 
readily appreciated by those whose occupations are affected by 
changes in the weather.-Voumoi of Applied Chwiiitry. 



2. SIKGULAK ARITHMETICAL FACT. 

Any number of fieures you may wish to multiply by 6, will rive 
the same result if divided by 2— a much quicker operation; out 
you must remember to annex a cypher to the answer when there is 
no remainder. When there is a remainder, whatever it may be, 
annex a five to the answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer 
will be 2,320 ; divide the same by 2, and you have 232, and as there 
is no remainder, you add a cypher. Now take 359 — multiply by 5, 
the answer is 1,795 ; on dividing this by 2, there is 179 and a re- 
mainder ; you therefore place a 5 at the end of the line, and the 
result is again 1,795. 

3. THE FIGURE NINE. 

A correspondent of a Cincinnati paper says : — I have just read in 
your paper what has often before been published, respecting the 
curious properties of the figure 9. One of those properties is 
of importance to all book-keepers and accountants to know, 
and which I have never seen published. I acddentally found 
it out and the disooverv ,to me (though it may have been well 
known to others before) has often been of essential service in 
settling complicated accounts, it is this : — The difference between 
any transposed number is a multiple of 9 ; for instance, suppose 
an accountant or book-keeper cannot prove or balance his accounts 
— there is a difference between his debts and credits, which he 
cannot account for, after careful and repeated addings. Let him 
then see if the difference cannot be divided by 9 without any 
remainder. If it can, he may be assured that his error most 
probablv lies in his having somewhere transposed figures ; that is 
to say, lie has put down 92 for 29, 83 for 38, <&c., with any other 
transposition. The difference of any such transposition is always a 
multiple of 9. The knowledge of this will at once diroct attention 
to the true source of error, and save the labor of adding up often 
long columns of figures. The difference between 92 and 29 is 63, 
or 7 times 9 ; between 83 and 38 is 45, or 5 times 9 : and so on 
between any transposed number. 



4. A NEW MORSE-ALPHABET. 

BT WM. BOTD, CAMBBIDOB, MASS. 

A new dot-and-dash, or short-and-long, or one-note alphabet, for 
the electro-magnetic telegraph, and for a local teleffraph by either 
steam-whistle, air-whistle, musical instrument (belk excepted), or 
light. 

Respectfully proposed to the Morse electro-magnetic telegraph 
companies of the united States and Canada, instead of their ill-dot- 
ted, unsystematic and ambiguous (spaced) alphabet ; and cordially 
recommended to the dtizens generallv of the countries named, for 
eitiier public or private local-telegraphy. 
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POINTS, ETC. 

Parenthesis 
Dash 

Apostrophe 
Hyphen 
Emphasis (+) 
Quotation 
New Paragraph 
Bracket 



Comma 

Semicolon 

Colon 

Period 

Interrogation 

Exclamation 

Irony (f) 

Humor (§) 

r As, in iKinttDf-^ypes, dote (orpttlodt)^do not Un« with dadiM, hypbona are h«n 
uiedUMUsd.] 

The English language is emphatically the language of the tele- 
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graph (as it is of commerce), and the above telegraphic alphabet 
chums to b« a perfected and exhaustive one for the English lan- 
guage. The Roman letters are arranged, as to frequency of use in 
English, according to the unphonetic or common mode of spelling, 
from most-used to least-used ;^ and the telegraphic representatives 
of the same, with those of the figures and points, (as idso the omit- 
ted ones mentioned in next paragraph,^ are composed, in lowest 
possible numbers, of dots and dashes (or shorts and longs), and 
their permuted combinations. A dot counts as one unit ; a dash 
is equal in len^h to three dots, and therefore counts as three unite. 
Dots may be either staccato or more prolonged, to suit the instru- 
ment or the sounding-machine tised ; and dashes should of course 
be in exact proportion to them. 

The above tables give all the (unspaced) numbers of dots and 
dashes in tiie units one to three, and all the (unspaced) combinations 
of these in the units /oi(r to ten, which do not contain more ihun 
three dote in tucceseiony — all the numbers, or rows of dots (solely) 
from four dote to ten dote inclusive, and all the combinations of dots 
and dashes containing anywhere more than three successive dots, 
being omitted to simplify both sending and receiving. It will be 
observed that the units one to eight exactly take in the letters, or 
alphabet proper^ {one to eeven embrace from E to B, or the Ant 
twenty, or within one of all the most important letters) ; that the 
niiies exactly cover the twelve figures, &o. ; and that the tene exact- 
ly include the sixteen points, <fcc. 

Practical electric-telegraphers could, of course, discard as much 
of the third table as, in their elliptical or abbreviated style, they do 
not use. 

The Qerman double-letter Ch is introduced, from the Anglo-Con- 
tinental Morse alphabet (an alphabet which has only twenty-seven 
chsjacters, being without either points or separate figures, but 
which has the sensible and eminent virtue of having no spaced or 
ambiguous letters). 

The braces, on the left of most of the combinations, show that, 
where possible, such combinations are arranged in opposite pairs^ to 
facilitate the learning of them. 

In writing and in printing, it is proposed to provisionally repre- 
sent the new points. Irony and Humor, the first by a dagger, and 
the second by a section-mark, as shown above. 

No attempt is here made to tell how to work the Electric Tele- 
graph ; but the following are some 

Bribf Imbtructions fob Local Tjileorapht bt Stbam- Whistle, 
AiB-WmsTLE, Musical Ikbtbuiibnt, ob Liqbt. — Steam-ships (na- 
val or other), steamboats ^ocean, lake or river), revenue-cutters, 
Burveving-vessels, tenders (light-house or other), steam tugs, steam 
ferry-boats, deep-sea sailing-vessels (naval or other), coasters, whal- 
ers, sealers, fishing-craft, yachts, pilot-boats, life-bcMits, coast-guard 
boats, whale-boats, men-of-war boats, light-ships, light-houses, lo- 
comotives, traction-engines, portable engines, steam fire-engines, 
mills, factories, steam-works of all kinds, and any public or private 
company, party or person whatever, may, by signal-whistles, with 
the above alphabet (in alphaji>etic cipher, or arbitrarily, if desired), 
telegraph most readily, accurately and effectively, eitker to points 
near or points eight or more miles off, during night or day, and in 
foggy weather or clear. Such whistles may be either air or steam, 
and should have an unmixed, powerful, pleasant, and quickly-act- 
ing note. When communicating by musical instrument to what, 
for such means, may be a considerable distance, a middle note will 
answer best for the telegraphing-note ; but when the range is short, 
any note will do. For an instrumental telegraph in the country, a 
conch -shell, a tin-trumpet, or an ox's horn, will be as. effective as a 
bugle, comet, or other costly instrument. In telegraphing by light 
(which can, of course, take place after dark only), the letters, &c., 
are made by short and long flashes from the covered or shaded 
flame of a gas-burner, lamp or candle. Capital and small letters 
are formed alike, — ^the sense showing the kind intended. Count 
one to a short (or dot), and three to a long (or dash^. Allow three 
blarUcs between the letters in a word ; and nine hlanJce between ijie 
words in a sentence, between the sentences in a paragraph, and be- 
tween the paragraphs in a despatch. When a'pomt occurs, consider 
it, for blanxing purposes, as the final letter in the word preceding 
it : and when a new-paragraph notice is required, sound it as an 
additional final letter (thus before the nine blanks, instead of after 
them, that the receiver of the despatch may have notice and oppor 
tunity to move his pencil to a new line) ; but it is not to be taken 
down, in any manner, bv the reporter (or receiver). Give the pa- 
renthesis, emphasis-mark (written -f ), quotation-mark, and bracket, 
each as a word. They must severally be given after, as well as be- 
fore, the words to be respectively parenthesized, emphasized, quot- 



*ArrMigtnMnt or order of tho Ronuui litters from tho writor't Miuieal or Four-Koto 
Loeml-Tolegraph Alphabet, published December, 1870,-hui arrugemeut bused on the 
most AuiboritstiTe sod reliable d«t«. 



ed or bracketed. When recording emphasized words, write down 
the emphasiB^marks as heard ; and when the despatch is finished, 
underline (itcUieize) the words emphasized, and then strike oat the 
emphasis-marks. If convenient, however, emphasis-marks should 
iftore properly be omitted in reporting (receiving), and the empha- 
sized words underlined as soon as written down. Keep nmform 
time, at a rate of motion to suit the receiver. 

September, 1870. 

5. MAGIC SQUARE. 
The following curious arrangement is from the Scientific American. 
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Here we have a magic square, containing a lesser magic square, 
and this lesser composed of four magic squares, the heavy lines 
indicating the several distinctions, 'llie sum of the numbers in the 
largest square, whether counting upward, across, or diagonallv, is 
505 ; omitting the outside numl^rs, the sum is 404 ; in eadi or the 
four small squares the sum is 202, The entire square consists of 
the cardinal numbers from 1 to 100, Can any one discover the 
principle of arrangement ? 

6. PHOSPHOROUS IN THE HUMAN BODY. 

Dr. Nichols, in the Journal of Chemistry, Ba3r8 the human body 
contains phosphorous enough for 400 ordinary two-cent packages of 
matches, but not quite sulphur enough for them. There is water 
enouffh to drown a person. The sodium in a human body of 154 
pounds weighs 2 ounces 116 grains, but we do not know how many 
grains make this ounce, or how many of them make a pound: 
There is iron enough for a good-sized penknife blade, and enough 
magnetism to form the silver to a dozen rockets. 



7. THE INSTINCT OF FISHES. , 

Fishes, it is said appear inferior to animals and birds in acuie- 
ness of sensation and instinctive sagacity ; yet scarcely any anintn.] 
evinces more tenderness, care, and solicitude, for its young, tluuL 
the common whale. She suckles and nurses them with the greatest 
affection, and takes them with her wherever she goes ; wjien pur- 
sued she carries them on her back, and supports them with her 
fins; when wounded, she will not relinquish her charge; and when 
obliged to plunge in the midst of her agonies, will clasp them more 
closely, and siiUc with them to the bottom. 



IMPORTANT REFORMS IN INDIA. 

An Oriental scholar, Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who rooentlj 
returned to India after a long visit to England, has put in practioe 
some of the lessons he learned abroad. On arriving in Calcutta, in 
company with some of his co-religionists, he organized an '* Indian 
Reform Association,'' for the promotion of the following objects : — 
1. Female improvement. 2. (General and technical education. 3. 
Cheap literature for the poor. 4. Temperance ; and 5. Charity. 
Each of these sections is placed under sepsrate managers, who also 
act in combination as a general committee, under the President of 
the Society, Baboo K. C. Sen. The sections for female improve- 
ment and cheap literature have already commenced operations, and 
the new journal started by the latter section, the S^ilav Sumachar 
or Cheap News, is already a decided success. It is published 
weekly, and *'will contain, besides miscellaneous news, easy and 
short essays on moral, political and social topics, and 'the biogra- 
phies of great and good men." This journal is selling by thousands 
already. Morning and evening schools were shortly to be opened 
for the middle and labouring classes, where useful instructioa of 
various kinds would be given. 
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Bblletille.— Snow, 3rd, 4th, 10th, ICth, 2l8t, 24th, 26th, 27th, 30th, 3l8t. 
lUin, 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 20th, 31st. Very unuiual height of barometer 
at 9 P.M., 25th, viz., 30*456. The observer gives a table of lowest tempera- 
tures for 13 years, as follows: — 



1859, 10th January -30^0 

1860, 6th ** -W'O 

1861, 8th February -52*0 

1862, 4th January -7°-0 

1863, 4threhniary -24O-0 

1864, 17th " -19<>0 

1865, ISth " ...-. -22^0 



1866, 8th January -20<>'0 

1867,30th " -17*»-0 

1868, 28th ** -19«''0 

18C9, 22nd March.^ -7*»-6 

1870, 14th January "V'b 

1871,23rd " -25<>-0 



GoDBRICR. — On 7th, lunar halo. 23)rd, temperature lower than at anv 
time before far three years. 25th, highest barometer for four years. Wina 
Btorms, 2nd, Srd, 5th, 6th, 23rdL Snow, 2nd— 8th, 10th, 13th— 18th, 20th— 
22n(f, 24th, 27th, 30t.h, 3l8t. Kain, 13th, 14th, 29th, 30th, Slst. Numerous 
flocks of wild ducks seen during the month, flying westward. 

Stbatfobd.— January thaw froM 11th — 15th, inclusive. Wind storms, 
2nd, 3rd, .^h. 23rd, 26th. Fogs, lith, 17th, 30th, 31st. Snow, 2nd- 6th, 
8th, 10th, 16th, 20th, 21st, 24th. Bain, 11th, 14th, 15th, 30th, 31st. The 
observer gives the fellewing table :— 

Difftrtnct (from normaU) oj the Mean DaUy Temperature^ January j 1871. 



Digr. 



Dlfferenoe. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



3-7 
50 
97 



5 +12-4 



6 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



17 «. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 -13-3 

25 -16-7 

26 -12-6 

27 - 4*6 

28 - 6-4 

3o!!'!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!;;!!!!!! Vs-ii 

31 +14-5 



Differenoe. 

o 
0*0 

.... + 11 

.... + 1-9 

.... +111 

. .. + 6-6 

*.".!'. -2b"'5 



+ 0-2 

- 5-8 

!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!"!!!!!!!!!"!!!!"! -Ti 
+ r2 

11 +16-7 

12 +2Q-8 

1.3/. +230 

14 +12-4 

15 

16 - 4-2 

Hamilton.— On 18th, hail. Wind storms, 2nd. 3rd, 5th, 14th, 27th, 31st. 
Foe, 30th. Snow, 11th, 18th, fist, 23rd. 25th, 26th, 27th. Rain, 14th, 15th, 
30th, 3l8t. Observation emitted at 1 P.M. on 12th. Weather during month 
very changeable, changes being sudden and extreme. 

SiMCOV.— Wind storma, 2nd, 3rd, 10th, 14th, 16th, 21st, 23rd, 31st. Snow, 
2nd. 9th, 16th, 20th, 2l8t, 23rd. Rain, 15th, 31st. Good sleighing first week 
of January, but none the rest of the month. 

Windsor.— Lunar hale on Ist, 6th, 27th, 28th. Meteor in S towards SW 
on 2nd. Wind storms, 2nd, 14th, 2lBt, 23rd, 25th. Snow, 3rd, 7th, 8th, 
9th, 16th, 2lBt, 23rd, 24th. Rain, 10th, 14th, 15th, 3lBt. 



V. %U^xii\fhUvX S^ltUVt^. 



1. MISS LYMAN. 

The death is announced of Miss Lyman, Lady Principal of Yassan 
College, Poughkeepsie, U. S. , at the age of 54 years. Miss Lyman 
who has been one of the most successful and most popular lady 
teachers of the age, opened a select class in this city some eighteen 
or twenty years ago for the education of Young Ladies' which 
rapidly became so popular that she was induced to enlarge on her 
original plan and open a regular Seminary to which were attracted 
large numbers of the daughters of the most respectable families in 
the city. Her school was always full and her sjrstem of teaching 
attained a peculiarity which has rarely ever been surpassed. It wa4 
during this prosperous career that amid the deepest regret of hun- 
dreds of families she left to become the first Lady Principal of Yassan 
College, a position which despite failing health and a consequent 
inabiutv to attend to all the duties which devolved upon her she 
retainea up to the time of her death. — MoMreal Daily }{ews» 



2. REY. STEPHEN l^nLES. 

Mr. Miles was bom in the State of Yermont, in the year 1789, 
and in early youth took a fancy to learn the art of printing, and 
subsequently accompanied his employer, to whom he was appren- 
ticed, to Montreal. The Cancuiian Courant was the name of the 
newspax>er established in Montreal by Mr. Mower, the Yermont 
publisher alluded to. At this time there was but one printing 
establishment in Montreal. How this newspaper succeeded it is 
not necessary to inquire. Soon after, in the year 1810, Mr. Miles 
accompanied by a Mr. Kendall, also a printer, left Montreal with a 
stock of printing material, furnished by Mr. Mower, before named, 
and after oyercoming the difficulty of ascending the rapids of the 
St. Lawrenco--for at this time, the reader will boar in mind, there 
was no artificial means of oyercoming the downpouring of the waters 
of the St. Lawrence, such as are familinr to the present generation, 



everything having had to be brought to the western part of Canada on 
the St. Lawrence, by means of batteauz drawn by oxen where thej 
could be available, and by muscular strength by pulling at otker 
times — landed his precious cargo in Kingston, and the first nmuber 
of the first newspaper ever published in Kingston was issued by 
their joint efforts, and by so doing becoming the first newsp^>er 
publisher in this part of Canada. At this period there was just 
one other newspaper published in Western Canada, at the now 
village of Niagara, then the seat of Government of Upper Canada, 
but it was more a governmental newspaper than otherwise. The 
Kifigsion Gazette was a very small newspaper, not larger than a 
sheet of letter paper, but at the time wo speak of, telegraphy was 
not in operation, mails were slow of progress, news from England 
was long in reaching this part of the world, and consequently an 
editor in those days had difficulty in providing ** matter even for 
a small sheet, such as we have described. The great feature, too, 
of ^' local items," peculiar to more modem journalism, was then 
unknown. During the war of 1812 the publication of the GcueUe 
was very irregular, for the reason that, while Mr. Miles was expected 
to publish his newspaper at stated intervals, his duty to his adopted 
country also required him to carry arms in its defence. Therefore, 
while carrying the " stick " of the printer in the one hand, the 
other had always near at hand the weapon of defence of the soldier. 
The prevalence of the war had its influence of course in the publi- 
cation of the newspiyper, in withholding intelligence necessary for 
filling his sheet, and therefore allowing more time to our Kingston 
printer to periorm the duties required of hun as a soldier. About 
the year 1833 Mr. Miles separated himself entirely from buaineas 
and devoted his time to doing good to his fellowmen by preaching 
the Gospel. Having at a very early period of his life felt that 
'' everything is but as dross" comparea with tbe final end of man- 
kind, he devoted the remaining years of his life to impressing his 
convictions upon others, and that his efforts were not unauooesaful, 
the esteem in which his memory is held is a proof. He was first a 
local preacher, and, after what is called a '^ probationer '* by the body 
to which he belonged, he was promoted to the higher rank of a 
minister. For many years Bev. Mr. Miles had been a superannu- 
ated miniiter of the W. M. Church, but, although never ceasing, 
to the end of his life, the calling he had adopted, during his most 
vigorous y^ars. he was one of the most earnest, zealous and suocessf nl 
ministers of the body with which he was connected, for he put his 
whole soul and energies into whatever work he was for the time 
engaged. He was emphaticaUy an honest earnest, zealous man, to 
be admired of all men. lAx, Miles published the QazeUt till 1818, 
when the establishment was sold to late Hon. J. Macaulay and Mr. 
A. Pringle. These gentlemen changed the name of the paper to 
the Kingston Chronvde^ and they were succeeded in the proprietor- 
ship by the late James Macfarlane. This latter gentieman took in 
Mr. F. M. Hill as a partner in 1832, and, in order to perpetuate 
the original name of the paper, the titie was again changed to the 
ChronwU and OazettCy and was published semi-weekly. After two 
or three years Mr. Hill withorew from the partnership, and Mr. 
Macfarlane continued the publication of the paper till his death, 
after which the establishment was sold to the Messrs. Rowlands, 
and hence the incorporation of the Chronicle and News. He felt 
great interest in the Temperance movement, and published the 
Temperance Advocate to f urtiier the cause. He afterwards removed 
to Prescott, where he published a paper several years. On his 
return to Elingston, he again entered the office which he assisted 
to establish, and managed the business for some time. 

vi. w^imlUutmn. 



AN APPEAL TO TEACHERS. 

Teacher ! In your earnest way. 
Patient, toiling day by day; 
Does the field your care has sown 
Seem to yield you tears alone ? 
Do the feet you strive to guide 
Falter oft or turn aside ? 
Are the ears you seek to oain 
Listening to some mirthful strain ? 
Cunning lips that silent seem, 
BuBv with some roguish theme 7 
And the task, you dwelt upon, 
Quite forgotten soon as done ! 
Is your soul within yon vext 
With the oft repeated text ? 
Tired with urging minds to gain 
What you feel they'll not retain T 

Pause a moment I Drop the book ! 
Put aside the wonried look 1 
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Draw the minds away awhile 

Arom the puzzling task — and smile ; 

Tell in simple, childish phrase 

Some little tale of other days i 

Begin : — '* When I was young, like you, 

I found my lessons puzzling too." 

You will be amazed to see 

What an instant change there'll be. 

Every sully frown wul go ! 

Every little face wiU glow ! 

Every ear will listen well 1 

And every little heart will swell. 

When your sympathy has drawn 

Every young heart near your own ; 

Then Oie unfinished task renew. 

They'll do it well for love of you. 

Teacher 1 In the great world's mart. 
Yours is a high and noble part ; 
While with zeal you persevere 
In your great work year by year. 
Bringing Mind its powers to tell. 
Educate the Soul as well. 
When you read each little faoe, 
Pure with Life's first tender grace, 
Think of all the lines of care 
Coming years will sather there 1 
Think now many thorns will grow 
Where their tender feet must go ; 
How their lips must learn to smile 

Sith bruisea hearts bleeding sM the while, 
any a night, in speechless prayer, 
Their hancU will clasp in mute despair ; 
Ea^r hearts will beat more slow. 
Faint and fainter as they go, 
Finding, an they onward press, 
Less to lighten and to bless. 
Plant, while you may, in every mind 
Some little germ of thought refined ; 
Tho' long forgotten there it lie. 
While the soil is hard and dry. 
It will grow in after years. 
When %B watered well with tears. 



Maby E Perkins. 



-C/a/i/brma Teacher* 



PBOCLAmiKG THE EMPEBOR AT YEBSAILLSS. 

Dr. Koasell has written an interesting account of the ceremonial 
ajoompanying the proclamation of King William as Emperor of 
(Jermftny, in the Qalerie des Glaces, at VerBailles, on the 18th ult. 
He aaya : — " A little after twelve o'clock there was a great hush, 
as the roll of drums was heard outside, and then the band began to 
aing the first verse of the chorale : — 

• "Choir. — ^Praise the Lord, all the world, &c. Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it was in the 
besinning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 

" Chorus. — ^Praise and honour to the highest Good, to Father of 
all Good, to God who doeth all wonders, to God who fills my spirit 
with Hia rich consolation, to God who stilleth all sorrow ; give 
honour to our God. 

" The Kinf; entered and walked up with a stately, firm step 
throngh the lines of his acddiery, followed by his son and by the 
Piincea and Generala-of his Empire. He bowed to the altar^ or to 
the eight clexgy who stood on the steps, and then took up his place 
nearly benl'atii the aUegorical picture, * Le Roy gouvertte par luy 
meme,* with ^ L^Ordre retabU daiw les Finances' on his left, and the 
'Building of a navy' on his right. The chorale still continued. 
The great group formed round the King in a semi-circle, of which 
hia figure was the central point. He wore a general's uniform, the 
riband of the Black Eagle, (yellow), many orders, and carried his 
helmet in his hand. On his right was Field Marshfd the €frown 
Pidnoe, now Prince Imperial of Germany, whose services have so 
largely contributed to tnis end. and there were also Prince Charles 
and Prince Adalbert ; on the left was the Grand Duke of Baden, 
and then, radiating at the sides, as it were, the Grand Duke of 
Cobuxg, the Grand Duke of Weimar, the hereditary Princes of 
Wurtemburg, Weimar and Mecklenburg, the Duke of Augustenburg, 
the Duke Eugen of Wurtemburg, and many more whose names may 
be written hereafter, Bavaria b^g fitly represented by her Princes 
and Generals. Outside the circle, ana some distance apart on the 
left of it, stood Count Bismarck— very pale, I thought, but never 
did man seem more calm, self-possessed, elevated as it were by 
some internal force, which caused all eyes to turn on the great 
figure with that indomitable force, where the will seems to be 
master and lord of alL The chorale over^ the Court Preacher 



Eogge, who is also military chaplain, read the Lord's Prayer and a 
Litany, to which the responses were sung by the band and by the 
congregation of the Princes. The twenty-first Psalm followed, /md 
then the reverend Chaplain delivered an impassioned discourse, 
' Mene, Mene, Tekal, Upharsin !' addressed to France. Then was 
sung a hymn, and the Lord's Prayer was said, and next came the 
okorale, ' Nun danket Gott,' &c., to the end. It wasavenr simple 
touching oeremomal, and there was silence as the preaeher pro- 
nounced the benediction. The King then bowed and took his 
place on a dais, surrounded by the flags of his regiments,^ amid 
immense enthusiasm. There was a rush so great I could not hear 
or get near enough to see what occurred for a moment, but the 
King was declared to be Emperor of Grermany in the name of €k>d, 
with such a mighty cheering" and waving of helmets as never was 
heard or seen within ^e Chateau. Kaiser Wilhelm ! And then 
on the tumult of voices rose the strains of what we call ' God save 
the Queen,' at the end of which the King received the congratula- 
tions of his Court at an impromptu levee. When he was proclaim- 
ed Emperor he seemed to oe overcome with emotion, and wiped 
the tears from his eyes. He did this again and again, as he went 
round and thanked the Princes, shaking them by the hand. At 1^ 
o'clock the ceremony was over. There is feasting all over Versailles 
— State dinners, banquets and rejoicings. " 



A FEW CANADIAN FIGURES. 

<rhe amazing strides our country is making towards wealth and 
greatness may be estimated after a perusal of an article contributed 
to the Year Book by James Toung, Esq., M.P. The paper consists 
of a view of the position of the country, and its facts and figures 
are gratifying in the extreme. 

Notwithstanding that a large part of our territonr is a baixen and 
inhospitable wilderness, there remains, says Mr. xoung an area of 
fertile territory capable of supporting a population of a hundred 
million souls. He estimates that nearly three hundred thousand 



miles are covered by pine forests and thinks the placing of onr 
annual production of lumber at 930,000,000 entirely too low, as the 
amount exported in the year 1868-9 was 919,838.963. 

Of course our chief wealth and chief source of wealth are in our 
agriculture. The value of the farms in the Dominion Mr. Young 
estimates at 9672,000,000 ; live stock 9150,000,000 ; affricultnnJ 
implements 931,000,000 ; and the yearly yield of agricultural pro- 
duce at 9196,789,000. *' When it is remembered,'' he says '* that 
in 1861 these were only 13,000,000 of acres under cultivation, and 
that this comprises but a small portion of the arable lands of the 
four provinces, to say nothing of ^e millions of acres of rich lands 
in Manitoba and the North-west, some idea may be formed of the 
wealth of our undeveloped agriQiiltural resources." 

The annual produce of our fisheries is about 912,000,000, one- 
fourth of which is consumed at home, and the rest is exported. 
Fifty thousand men and fifteen thousand vessels and fishing boats 
are engaged in this branch of industry. 

Our mineral resources have been out little developed, and the 
present yield does not exceed 92,500,000 a year ; but there are im- 
mense deposits awaiting the miner of coal, iron and gold in the 
Maritime Provinces : iron, copper, silver and gold in Ontario and 
Quebec ; and of gold and coal in the North-west. 

The total real^ed w^th of the country Mr, Young places at 
9400 a head, or 91,713,241,000. In the United States, Mr. Wells, 
late special commissioner of revenue, estimates the realised wealth 
at 9600, but it must be borne in mind that most property there is 
estimated at an inflated and often fictitious rate^ owing to the dis- 
turbance of values, and the altogether conventional worth of the 
currency. In England the rate per capital is about 91)000. In 
savings bank and other moneyed institutions our people have In- 
vested about 965,000,000. Ten years ago the sum so invested did 
not exceed 920,000,000. 

As great pro^ss has been made in our commerce. In 1850 our 
total trade was 930,000,000 ; in 1860 it had increased to 965,000,000; 
the latest returns show a business of more than 9119^000,000 ; and 
Mr. Toung is of opinion that during the year now closed it exceed- 
ed 9130,000,000. 

In canals we have expended 920,000,000, and the improvements 
now in contemplation will involve the outlay of other large sums. 
In railways we have completed 2,960 miles, which cost 9155,090,000; 
and 1,388 miles more are under construction, which will cost 
940,000,000. 

In tonnage we rank fourth among the nations, being surpassed 
only by Great Britain, France and the United States. 

The debt of the Dominion is 988,870,937, representing an annual 
per capital interest of 98 cents ; that of Great Britain costs her 
people 94.28 each ; and of the United States 93.75. To pay the 
national debt of England would require 9122 per head ; of Franca 
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$73 ; of tbe United States $64 ; but about $22 a head would pay 
ou^ debt. Our annual taxation for all purposes of Dominion and 
Provincial revenue amounts to about $3.75 a head; in England 
814 ; in France $10 ; and in the United States $9.50. But in the 
.latter country there is a State tax to be added, so that the people 
of the State of New York pay each $11.10 annually. We commfpid 
this latter fact to the attention of those philosophers who are en- 
deavoring to persuade us that we would be much better off in the 
Union than as we are. When thev can convince us that $11.10 is 
a much less sum than $3.75 we will probably be in a mood to listen 
further to their arguments. — Hamilton Spectator. 



LOVELL'S DOMINION DIBJSCTORY. 

We have received a copy of this great work. It is a monument 
of mechanical perseverance, diligence and enterprize on the part of 
Mr. Lovell — ^that prince of Canadian printers and publishers. 

As an analysis of this mammoth directory, we may state that it 
extends to 2,565 large octavo pages — equal to four large volumes of 
nearly 650 pages each. It is moreover a thoroughly reliable work, 
and its information is indispensable to public men and men of 
business. It is indeed more than a Dominion Directory, as its 
name indicates, for it includes information not only of the four 
Provinces of the Dominion, but also of Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward's Ishnd, besides a variety of information, imperial and 
national in its character. As to its contents we may summarize 
them PS follows : It contains historical sketches of the various Pro- 
vinces named, lists of the railway and steamboat routes, as well as 
of the post offices, banks, governmental departments, houses of 
parliament, law courts, clergy in British America, education de- 
partments, custom houses, ports of entry, tariffs of customs, patents 
of invention, canals, railways, newspapers, benevolent and religious 
societies, statements of imports and exports, revenue, expenditure, 
trade, &c., &c. 

As an indication of the magnitude and importance of the work, 
it may be remarked that it contains the names of the chief inhab- 
itants of 4914 places in the six Provinces, divided as follows : 

Province of Ontario,.... 1822 

** Quebec. 884 

" Nova Scotia, 853 

^* New Brunswick, 646 

'' Newfoundland, 565 

<< Prince Edward Island, 144 

4914 

Or 1414 more places than were promised when the directory was 
first contemplated. 

It is not, however, only as a directory that the work will be found 
especially valuable ; in it is given descriptions of every city, town 
and village in the above Provinces, their situation, most remarkable 
features, principal productions or manufactures, how and by what 
means they can be reached, population, &c. It Uius embraces much 
information of interest and value to the immigrant and the travel- 
ler, and may appropriately be styled a geographical dictionary as 
well as directory of the Dominion of Canada and the Provinces of 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 

The aim of the publisher clearly has been to render the work an 
indispensable companion to the public, professional and business 
men, throughout these Provinces, as well as to persons in the 
United States and Europe having transactions with this country, 
and with this end in view he has spared neither pains nor expense 
in making it in every part complete and reliable. 

We sincerely hope that the spirited publisher, in undertaking 
this great national work, will ndt be permitted by the pubHo to lose 
money by his enterprize as he did in bis former excellent Directoiy^ 



NEW SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

In reply to numerous applications for Public School Regis- 
ters, &c., we desire to say that a new edition (including the 
modifications in the couraes of study required by the new School 
Act) will be shortly prepared and publislied. They will be 
sent to the County Clerks, for distribution through the Local 
Superintendents or Inspectors, but none will be sent out direct 
to individual schools from the Education Department. 



CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL ACTS. 

In an early number we hope to publish the entire text of 
the School Acts of 1850, 1860 and 1870-1. They will be in- 
corporated in one Act, so that Local Superintendents, Trustees, 
Teachers and other interested parties will be able to see at a 
glance what modifications in our present School Laws haya 
been made by the new Act. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 

Application having been frequently made to tbe Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Books, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject. 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
red per cent, upon any remittance for Library or Prize Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Maps and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 
Library or other similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in EngUnd by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i. e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far ag possible, be 
fumbhed to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
list would be too extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instructions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, &c., not desired 
which n^y be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 




IMPOBTANT TO TEACHERS ASD SCHOOL TRUSTEES ! 



Rattans New Tenttlattn^ Stoves, 

RECOMMENDED BY TORONTO BOARD OF SCHOOL TRUS- 
TEES, who certify that they consume but 24 Cords of wood a 
year. They change all the air in a room every four minates. 

Apply to , 

n't. p'd. YoDge Street, Toronto. 



Ruttan's New Ventilating Stoves 

CONSUME TWO AND A HALV COBDS A TSAB IN SCHOOLS. 

See certi/leatei of the Toronto Board, 

Bdkpol Tnuteee will please send orders to H. I. Rnttan, CobouiTf ""^ho 
will send the plan for ventilation free of chai^. 

Mr. Ruttan has an exclusive patent for tubular ventilating stoves and the 
COLD AIR DUCT. All persons infringing will be prosecuted. 



Hade by E« A C, GURIVET, Toronto. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN AaRIOULTTJRE, 

For Canadian Fanners and their Families, by Rev. EGERTOK 
RYERSON, LL.D. Price 60 cents. Free by post 60 cents. 

Published and Sold by COPP, CLARK d: CO., Toronto, 

November, 1870. And by aU Booheellers. 

PinmD n Hnran, Boss k Oo., €9 ajti) 8) Kxsv St. Wmt, Tosoxto. 
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IZ. DiFAiTiairTjU. Nomi (O 

QUESTIONS ON THE NEW SCHOOL LAW 
ANSWEBSD. 

1. JFTun did Hu new ScJioolLaw come iitlo/m'ce I — We desire 
to state that the general provisions of the new School Act went 
into force on the 15th Pcbniaiy, the day on which the Act 
itself received the Kojal Assent. Certain portions of the new 
law cannot, however, go into operation until the regulations 
designed to give them effect shall have been prepared and 
approved by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, in 
Conncil. They will, when ready, be pnblished in this Journal. 

2. JF'hai is the prtscni slate of tlie Law in regard to County 
Boards t — The Couoty Boards of Public Instruction, formerly 
existing, having, by the Act of 1371, ceased to exist, any cer- 
tificates expiring after ISth February (when the new School 
Act became law) may be renewed (until the meeting of the 
new BoArds of Examiners) by the present Local Super- 
intendents, who continue in office until the appointment of 
County Inspoctors. No certificates of a permanent character 
can, however, be granted until the organization of the new 
Examining Boards — which will take place in July next 

3. Where and how mil the Exanunations he conducted in 
future 7— They will take place in each County, probably twice 
a year. The new City or County Board of Examiners will be 
the City or County Inspector, and not more than four other 
Examiners appointed by the City Board or County Council. 
In rc^iud to the Central Board of Examiners, the Council 
of Public Instruction for Ontario, at a meeting held on 



28th Maroh, 1871, adopted the following miante :— Ordered, 
That, as authorized by the twelfth Section of the School Act 
of 1871, the Reverend George Paxton Young, M.A., the 
Reverend J. G. D. Mackenzie, M.A., Inspector of High 
Schools, and James A. McLellaa, Esq., M.A., be appointed a 
Committee to prepare papers for the examinations ^to be held 
under the authority of the eleventh and twelfth Sections of 
said Act), of candidates for certificates as Public School 
Teachers ; also to examine the answers of candidates for 
First Class Certificates, and to report the results of snch 
examination to the CounciL 

4. What Regulations have been made in regard to the new 
Inspectors and Escttminers f — The new Regulations on these 
subjects were given in detail in the February number of the 
Journal. Provision has also been made for holding a Special 
Examination of candidates for First Class Certificates (under 
these Regulations) in Toronto on the ISth and 19th of May, 
thus giving expectant candidates for Inspectorships on oppor- 
tunity of qiuilifying themselves for that office. Another 
Examination will be held in each County in July. In the 
meantime it has been su^ested to County Councils, in the 
Chief Superintendent's circular to Wardens, that the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors in June be only temporary, and that the 
final appointments of these offices be deferred until January 
next, but that suggestion is superseded and withdrawn by the 
subsequent appointment of a special examioation for alt candi- 
dates for the office of County Inspector, to commence on the 
18th of May. The County Councils will be furnished with the 
names of all persons qualified for the office, and con moke the 
permanent appointments in June next. 

0. Would il not be a hardship to reslriet County- Councils in 
their choice of Inspectors to their own Counties t — C«rtainly ; it 
would bo a great hardship to do so, and one which the law never 
contemplated, nor would it be wise to do so. Besides it would 
be an act of great injustice to First Class Teachers, — one chief 
value of whose certificates is that they ore valid in every County 
of the Province — to tell them, when competing for the highest 
.office in their profession, that their certificates, which the law 
of the laud makes Provincial, shall by County Comtcils be only 
regarded as local and confined to the County in which they 
happen to reside. Besides, as the Government now pays one 
half of the salaries of these officers, upon the reasonable 
understanding that the best available men which the coun- 
try will afford, and who arc legally qualified under the 
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new law, shall be selected as Inspectors. It cai^ have no local 
preferences in so important a matter ; and the County Coun- 
cils (which only provide one half the salary, but to which was 
confided the privilege of appointing these officers), will no doubt 
also i4>preciate the immense importance of selecting the best maa 
for the new office irrespective of mere local claims and influence. 

6. M%ut Toxon hispectors he appomted aeparately from the County ? 
— ^Not necessarily. The intention was that where towns formed 
part of the County for municipal purposes, and were represented 
in the County Councils, the same officer should be appointed and 
have the oversight of both Town and County Schools. Where the 
to^rns were separated from the couniy, and wished to exerdse the 
right of appointment, it was hoped that they would unite with the 
county in selecting the same Inspector. In doing so they would 
gain financially, and would no doubt secure the services, as 
Inspectors, of very superior men. The law provides that Town 
Inspectors, when appointed separately from the county, shall be 
paid by the town appointing them, but, when appointed as County 
Inspectors, they shall be paid at the rate of not less than five 
dolhtrs per school by the County Council, and the same amount by 
the Grovemment. In the case of towns which are sepai*ated from 
the county appointing the County Inspector as th^ Inspector, the 
five dollars for each town school could be provided by the town 
(instead of the full salary which they would otherwise have to pay), 
and the other five dollars by the Government. 

7. How shaU City and Tov>n Inspectors comply with the 49r(i 
Section of the new Act? — This Section provides that ** each In- 
spector of Schools ia hereby authorized and required to deduct [two 
dollars half yearly] from any payments made by him to any male 
teacher under his jurisdiction, and transmit the same to the 
Education Department." Under the old law this could not be 
done ; but under the new law, Section 6, (which provides that 
Citj and Town Inspectors '^ shall possess all the powers of a 
County Inspector — such City or Town Inspector — [except those 
relating to school elections] will be required to perform the cor- 
responding duty of the Coun^ Inspector, and sign or countersign 
with the Chairman of the Board of Trustees all checks for the 
salaries of teachenk In doing so they will have to see that the 
semi-annual fee of two dollars, payable by each male Teacher 
under his jurisdiction to the Superannuated Teachers' Fund is 
deducted from the Teacher's half-yearly salary and transmitted 
promptly each January and July to the Education Department. 
This may be done in registered letters, or by deposit to the credit 
of the Provincial Treasurer in any of the branches of the Bank of 
Montreal. In this latter case the deposit certificate should be 
transmitted to the Education Department." 

8. ITow shcdl Cminty Inspectors comply with the 42rd Sectioji of the 
new Act? — The latter part of the reply given to the preceding 
question will guide County Inspectors in this matter. 

9. What a/re the Holidays and Vacatums under the new La/w f — 
Provision having been made by the Act of 1871, now in force, 
respecting the Summer vacations in the High and Public Schools, 
the prescribed vacations for this and the following years are as 
follow, viz. : — ' 

High School Vacations — (a) From the Wednesday before to the 
Tuesday after Easter, inclusive. 

(6) "From the first of July to the fifteenth of August, 
inclusive. 

(c) From the twenty-third of December to the sixth of 
January, inclusive. 
The following are also to be kept as holidays : — The Queen's 
Birthday, and either every Saturday, or the afternoons of Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. 

P^dUc School Vacations — (a) From the fifteenth of July to the 
fifteenth of August inclusive. 

(6) From the twenty-fifth of December to the first of 

January, inclusive. 

The following are also to be kept as holidays : — Good Friday, 

the Queen's Birthday, Dominion Day, and every Saturday. No 

lost time can be lawfully made up by teaching on any of these 

days, or during the prescribed vacations. 

10. HoiO does the fiew Act affect Union Schools ? — The new School 
law does not affect in any way the High and Public School Boards, 
aa at present constituted. It simply changes their designation, 
but does not interfere with their functions or union. Should the 
Trustees themselves desire to dissolve the union, they can do so 
under the Grammar School law of 1865. 

11. Hov) shall the studies in High Schools now he regulated ? — The 
provision to be made for a more extended course of study in the 
English branches in the High Schools will shortly be settled by 
special regulations, under the authority of the 3ith Section of the 



Act of 1871, and will cofhe into efiect after the Summer vacation. 
Until such regulations are prepared, the courses of study remain 
precisely as before. 

12. Are Arhitrations between Trustees cmd Teachers stiU legal f— 
No. The new law provides that in future all disputes between 
Masters and Teachers in regard to salaries and other claims shall 
be settled in the Division Court. 

13. Can Bate Bills be stiU collected in School Seetiom ? — No. The 
first Section of the new Act abolished Rate Bills. From the 15th 
of February, therefore, all schools must be supported on the free 
school principle. 

14. What school accommodation is req^iired under the tiew law ? — 
Regulations will shortly be published(,on this subject. But in the 
meantime Trustees will please remember that the words of the Act 
require them to provide ample " school accommodation," not only 
for the children actually attending school, but ''for all the children 
of school age [resident] in their school division." This of course 
applies alike to the school-house, school-grounds, and outside con- 
veniences, &c. , for both kinds of pupils. 

15. What is the provision for t^^aching the Elements of Agricrdture 
vn the Schools ? — The regulations on this subject will alsq be pub- 
lished shortly. The intention is to provide for giving special 
instruction by competent teachers (as required by the new Act), 
in '* the Elements of Natural History, of Agricultural Chemistry, 
and of Agriculture." An extra gVant will be made to each 
school wherein satisfactory instruction is given under the proposed 
regulations in the subjects named. Provision has already been 
made in the programme for the Examination of Teachers for 
giving special certificates of qualifications to teachers in these 
subjects. 

16. Must the Boundaries of all the existing School Sections be 
changed this year, in conformity with the 16th Sectian of the new Act ? 
— No. The provision of the law is that ** no School Section shall 
be formed after the year 1871, which shall contain less than fifty 
resident children, between the ages of five and sixteen years, unless 
the area of such Section shall contain more than four sqttare miles." 

17. If a wife refuses to bar her Dower in a School site, June can 
Trustees obtain such site under the 17th Section of the new Act f — A 
wife being only part ** owner," the Trustees upon tender of pay- 
ment of damages, as provided by law, to the husband (aa legal 
'' owner "), and its refusal or acceptance by him, can take and use 
the proposed site for school purposes. In such cases it would be 
well for the Trustees to register the award and a certified copy of 
all proceedings in the case in the Registry Ofiice of the locality, so 
as to bind the land under the Act. 



THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION; 

OR, The Soibnob and Art of Teachino. by gsoros victor 

LB VAUX, M.C.P. 

(Gontvii/ued from a previoxts No.) 

jl fitblic school bducation prhferable to a private oitb. 

Pupils of studious habits learn more book-knowledge from a 
private tutor, in the same space of time, than they c^uld possibly 
learn in a public school. But on the other hand, they gain experi- 
ence of the world and its customs at public schools, such as they 
could never acquire in their own homos. If privately educated 
they generally reach the age of discretion before they become ae- 
quainted with the vices or extravagances of life, and as their reason 
and judgment are then well developed they are better prepared to 
resist the enticements of the world than they could pessibly be at 
an earlier age. On the other hand, if kept ignorant of the allure- 
ments of life during their eai*ly days, they are the more likely to be 
carried .away by them when they escape from the restraints of home — 
when they enter the Universities or go into buainess. We have often 
seen this verified in the case of clergymen's sons. Kept in ignor- 
ance of the allurements of the world while at home, they frequently 
go beyond all due bounds when they leave the parental roof' We 
are inclined to believe that it is unwise to raise children in thia way. 
Nature wUl have its course sooner or later. Too much restriction 
in youth is generally succeeded by licentiousness in after life. Un- 
restricted liberty, suddenly or unseasonably obtained, is frequently 
abused. A -5 a rule, the succeeding licentiousness is in proportion 
to the antecedent harshness or indulgence of the ruling authori^. 
Let children, then, be raised to know the world as it is ; let a spirit 
be implanted in them by their teachers, parents, or guardians, 
which will enable them to steer their course free from Uie danger of 
shipwreck on the rocks, shoals and quicksands of life. Let them 
be raised to know themselves and their fellow-man, and we need not 
fear the result. They will then think, feel and act aa bttoomes 
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worthy cituseiui — they will prove by their deedB that the diflcovery 
of tnith and praetice of goodness are the noblest objects of life. 

SCHOOL OOUBBB THB BB8T PRBPAEATIOK TOR THE DUTIXS OF LITB. 

The public school is a miniature world, and its emulation, trials 
and triumpha are the best preparation for we battle of life. Private 
instruction may perhaps be best adapted for training youth to 
habitfi of virtue and piety ; but if the affections and passions of 
human natmre be not properlydirected and duly restrained by a firm 
hand dtiitng childhood days, manhood is apt to be barren — totally 
devoid of those qualifications and accomplishments 

" Wliich adorn vouth, and ch««r with brilliant rajs, 
The fsding spmt of winter*! gleomy iayi." 

Parental affection frequently nidlifies parental authority. As a 
necesaaxy consequence the child is indulged intemperately, and all 
the evil propensities of human nature develop themselves unchecked. 
It is seldom so in the public school or collegiate institute. In those 
places the various powers of the mind are called into activity by the 
noble influence of example. Emulation is excited, and every pupil 
knowB and f eela that shame and disgrace are sure to follow idleness. 
In those national institutions, the obstinate heart is induced to yield 
a willing obedience ; friendships are formed which endure forever ; 
equality is felt, and no superiority acknowledged except that of 
merit : the diffident and shy become confident and bold ; the rude 
learn politeness, and literary improvement is pursued by idl. Some 
leam from their oompanions, others from their books and teachers; 
but the fires of zeal and emulation gradually seize upon all — upon 
- even the most indolent. Here, as the mind of the child or the 
youth gradually expands and he proceeds on his way to the temple 
of learning, he will have the sweet companionship of fellow-travel- 
lers. He will leam to esteem the noble qualities of generosity, 
gratitude and courage, and be led to despise or detest perfidy, mn- 
gratitude and selfislmess, because his companions do so. The good 
he will be taught to cherish in his heart and treasure up in his 
bosom, whilst ne leams to shun evil as if it entailed instant death. 
Finding therefore that his reputation depends on his own conduct, 
and bemg constantly impelled to act with decision, his mind will 
gradually expand, whilst he attains a certain firmness and manliness 
of character otherwise unattainable. He will thus leam to feel 
that patience and energy, perseverance, fortitude and industry are 
the true elements of success, whilst he becomes convinced that roiJ 
merit, like a river ('' jbhe deeper it is the less noise it makes"), is 
silent in proportion to its depth. 

It is absolutely necessaiy that those who are destined to occupy 
important positioxis in society, should enjoy the advantages of a 
good, sound, liberal education — an education which will tend to fit 
them for their future calling. One of the greatest duties the men 
of the present owe to posterity, is to make a Uberal provision for 
the efficient education of the rising generation. Should they not 
do so, their sin will be visited on &eir posterity ^* to the third and 
fourth generation.'' This public provision should be national. 
Every parent, rich or poor, should be compelled to send his child 
to some public school — that is, a school taught by a teacher or 
teachers licensed by Government — for each duld in a country is as 
mu<^ the child of the nation as it is the child of the parent ; the 
na;tion, therefore, should see to its welfare. 

The suceess in life of each child depends on the cultivation of 
its talents by impropriate studies — on the proper training or develop- 
ment of its intellect — on the amiability of its disposition and the 
morality of its early youth. Public schools are the best arenas for 
affording the necessary training for success in life. Parties edu- 
cated bjr tutors at their own private residences are frequently noted 
for their awkwardness and tunidity. Moreover they seldom fail to 
oontract the habit of looking upon the world through a narrow 
higiofted channel. Others again, not having the opportunity of 
coming in contact with very enlightened or superior minds, imagine 
themselves to be beings of gigantic intellect, of angelic mould — by 
birth, position and education, worthy of the worship of their fellow- 
men. Alas ! poor creatures ! their self-coneeit and imaginary im- 
portance only excite the pity of their friends and the contempt of 
their acquauitances. They go out into the world, they come face 
to face with men and toomen, they then become oonsdous of their 
own insignificance — they discover at last that they are nonentities, 
and pray to the prairies of the west and the forests of the east to hide 
tfa^m from the cold eheetless world ; from the illiterate (7) sons of 
science who laughed at their pretentions ; from those parties who 
are incapable <3 appreciating their rare qualities ! ! ! Often have 
we known such parties — often have we smiled as we listened to the 
crow imitate the scream of tiiie eagle. Ignorance and inexperience 
are only excuses for such ercatio pretentions — such selfish stupidity. 
So iar aa we could leam such pwties never enjoyed the advantages 
of a good public school education. The foolish pride of parents, 
tha eolnaUe vanity of eaate — antiqualed ideas of a dark and 



barbarous age — clinging to the skirts of their garments, prevented 
them from enjoying such benefits. Their education, such as it is, 
was imparted by private tutors only, and they have probably been 
instructed without being educated. At aU events they are too 
ignorant to be conscious of their own deficiencies. How deplorable 
is such a state of things ! 

In the education of our children, if we are to have a choice 
between the public school and private tutors, by all means let us 
have the former with all its faults ; but if possible let us have both 
together. When children are very young, mothers are their best 
teachers, and governesses are the mothers' best substitutes. When 
they grow older the public school should be their gold. Our candid 
opinion is thac, thenceforth until they emerge from the universities, 
private tution (if it can be procured) should go hand in haad with 
public education — the former being secondary to the latter. Such 
also is the opinion of several eminent educators whom we have 
consulted concerning this matter. Parties availing liiemselves of 
the advantages of both systems will not regret their conduct. At 
all events they will be acting prudently, and " jmid^ioe is said to 
be the foot-print of wisdom. ' 

1. SCHOOL-ROOM ILLUSTRATION 

In the present article, a few experiments illustrative of the more 
important * * Properties of matter " will be described. It will be 
convenient in performing these, as well as many other experiments, 
to have a few gUus vessels ; those commonly called beaker glasses, 
arranged in nests of capacity from one to three ounces, and from 
one pint to a half gallon, will be most suitable. Some quart specie 
jars, and a dozen test tubes will also be of great utility. In the 
absence of such vessels, use tumblers, canning jars, etc. 

1. Impenetrability. — Take a glass vessel of the largest size half 
full of water, place upon this a piece of wood and press an inverted 
glass jar into the water. It will be observed that the wood sinks, 
and that the water rises in the outer jar, but not in the inverted 
jar. Substitute for the wood a candle about an inch long arranged 
on a small piece of wood to float it ; light the candle and press the 
inverted jar down quickly over it ; the candle remains burning, 
which proves conclusively that the air prevente the water from 
rising. 

2. Inertia, — The inertia apparatus usually consists of a short 
wooden pillar about an inch in diameter, with a spring arranged 
beside it. On the top of the pillar is placed a card, on this a ball , 
the card is then struck by the spring and driven out so quickly 
that the ball, in consequence of its inertia, remains. Mi^e a sup- 
port of the two fingers and thumb of the left hand, on this place a 
card and a penny ; strike the card horizontally with the middle 
finger of the right hand ; it will fly out, and the penny will be left 
upon the fingers. A little practice will soon enable the experi- 
menter to use but one finger for the support. 

3. Divisibility, — ^Into a quart of water place one grain of nitrate 
of silver and a small quantity of common sidt. A white precipitate 
of the chloride of silver will be formed, and render turbid the 
whole of the water. The grain of nitrate of silver has probably 
been divided into millions of parts. This property is also beauti- 
fully shown by using one grain of prussiate of potash with either 
muriate of iron or sulphate of copper. If Indigo or "blue" can 
be obtained more easily than the chemicals, an exceedingly small 
quantity of this substance will color several gallons of water. 

4. Forosity, — Fill a small vessel with alcohol, and then place 
gently into it a large quantity of cotton, without permitting the 
alcohol to overflow. The cotton is supposed to occupy the spaces 
between the particles of alcohol. A vessel may be filled with water, 
and then a considerable poi*tion of* salt and afterwards sugar may 
be added ; as into a bucket of apples, a number of peas and then 
some clover-seed can be placed. 

6. ExpaiiisibililAf, — A thermometer, which should be in every 
school room, admirably illustrates the expansibility of mercuiy or 
alcohol. To hasten the expansion and contraction, breathe upon 
the bulb, and let the pupils observe the height of the liquid, then 
place the bulb in cold water, and indicate the difference. 

6. Elasticity, — A piece of India rubber, an old wateh-spring, a 
bow or the boys' plav-ball will show that, when the particles are 
disturbed, either by blows or pressure, they will tend to resume 
their original shape. — John G, Moore in Fewntylwrnia School 
JourruU, 



2. TWELVB METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING. 

Spelling is ust7ally considered a dry and uninteresting study, and 
many a teacher gives a sigh of relief as he dismisses hislast spelling 
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class for the day. Bat this exercise is not necessarily stupid ; it 
requires, like everything else in life, variety to give it spipiness, 
and this may easily be secured. 

1st. One of the best methods of teacliing spelling is to have each 
pupil write the words of the lesson in a book designed for the 
purpose, or upon his slate. The advantages of this method are 
obvious. Eacn pupil spells every word in the lesson. Many per- 
sons in spelling a word orally, will give it correctly, but when writing 
the same word will spell it incorrectly. I have found in my own 
experience that many pupils, whose books denoted incorrect spelling, 
would make no mistakes when called upon to give the words orally. 
As, during our whole lives, we spell words more by writing than 
in any other way, the desirableness of learning to write woras cor- 
rectly is readily seen. This method may be used in all schools and 
in all ffrades of schools. 

In ^e primary department, the little ones can print tlie words 
if they do not know now to write. 

But perhaps some teacher will say '' I have no time to correct 
these lists of words, for every hour is too full already." This need 
not necessarily devolve upon the teacher. Each school may be 
divided into divisions, and the leaders of these divisions may be 
collectors and correctors. In the primary classes, the slates can 
be corrected during the exercises, either by a pupil or by the 
teacher. 

2nd. Another excellent way is to have the words of the lesson 
placed in sentences or phrases. In this method the meaning and 
the right use of the words are brought out. Care should be taken 
that the sentences do explain the word to some extent If the 
word besieged was in tlie lesson, and the sentence written should 
be, " It is besieged,'* no advantage would be gained by the exer- 
cise ; but the expression *' The besieged city was captured " gives 
some idea of the meaning of the word. The exercise should be 
conducted in writing. 

3rd. In connection witli writing, it is well to have some portion 
of the school spell the words orally, giving definitions and deriva- 
tions. Many times the definition of a word may be known from 
its derivation, and if tlie meaning of one word, formed from a 
certain root, is known, the meaning of all words formed from that 
root may be approximately inferred. 

4th. Concert spelling has some advantages. Volume of tone is 
thus secured and confidence is gained. But mistakes are not 
readily detected in this method and it should not be used to the 
exclusion of other and better ones. 

5th. One kind of concert spelling is to have each division of a 
school give one syllable, the whole school or class pronouncing the 
word. This secures attention and will do occasionally, for variety's 
sake. 

6th. It is well, sometimes, to give a lesson upon synonyms. The 
synonymous words should be expressed in sentences, that the fine 
distinctions may be understood and appreciated. 

7th. Phonetic spelling, or giving the sounds of each letter, is a 
good exercise if the pupil is inclined to indistinct pronunciation. 
This method is sometimes employed successfully when the child is 
first learning to spell, but should be used with care. 

8th. One of the best methods to secure attention is the follow- 
ing : Ptonounce a word to a class and have each member, in turn, 
give one letter of the word. To do this well and as it would be 
given by one person alone, requires close attention. 

9th. Amother similar method is called " Matching Words." 
The teacher gives out a word to one member of tlie class, and he 
assigns to the next a word the first letter of which shall be the same 
as the last letter of the preceding word. In order that this exer- 
cise may be successfully conducted, promptness and quick thinking 
are requisite. 

lOih. It is sometimes a good way for a teacher to assign as a 
spelling lesson, all the words in a certain number of paragraphs in 
the reading book ; then, when tlte time for recitation comes, let 
the teacher read from the book, and pause at the words he wishes 
the pupils to write. 

11th. One of the most interesting methods is called ''Illustrated 
Spelling." I will iUuatrate this method. Suppose the pupil has 
the word icicle. He would first present the object and then say 
" I have here a pendant mass of ice, formed by the freezing of 
water as it flows down an inclined plane or drops from anythmg. 
The name of this object is derived from two Danish words, one 
meaning ice and the other cone. The name is icicle. Spell and 
define. " A great deal of usef al information is given in this exercise 
and when the words are well selected it cannot be surpassed in 
interest. 

12th. It will not do wholly to ignore the good, old-fashioned 
way of ''choosing sides." Many of us can remember earnest but 
pleasant contests for "our side" in the old red school houses, 
which, we are thankful to say, are institutions of the past. Let us 



allow our pupils occasionally to " choose sides," if for no other 
reason, for the sake of " auld lang syne." — EUa 8. Smith in Con- 
necticut Sdiool Journal. 



3. "LET NATURE BE YOUR TEACHER." 

The natural sciences liave never received their share of attention 
in our common schools. The order of studies are so arranged (or 
confused), that, like the utility people of the stage, thou^ very 
necessary to the play, are seldom able to inspire the house with any 
great enthusiasm. 

Now the craft all agree that the concrete should precede the 
abstract ; and, if ever, certainlyjwhen the child-mind is receiving its 
first unf oldings. If ever that philosophy is indispensable, it ia in the 
primary school. " Give the mind food suitable to its capacities " is 
a tniism harped by educators, too many of whom, like guide-boards, 
forever ]x>int the way, but never go themselves. 

Now the operations of a child's mind can never be forced, at first, 
in any direction, but it may be in(ktced. The mind must fint be led 
through flowery paths, to give it the desired inspiration, the thirst 
for excellence. 

Show it, at least; the ^irea of the distant city, if you ever expect 
it to enter therein. Set not the path too thick with thorns ; enough 
will be encountered in the later journey, when the paths leading 
through duty and inclination shall coincide, — a result of this same 
early training, — and incentives have resulted in noble resolutions to 
grapple with the most disheartening obstacles. 

" Discipline ?" Oh yes, that word we have heard before ; it is 
used occasionally as the " first, secondly and lastly " of ai^gaments 
by some who, willfully or otherwise, continue to misunderstand the 
whole tenor of arguments ur;^ed for the natural order of studies and 
their philosophicid presentation. It is in behalf of a true discipline 
that we appeal for just this thing. The study of the natural sciences, 
directed by a teacher, calls out the hrain, eye and hand to their beat 
and most delicate petfonnance, and, while disciplining, teiiningthe 
pupil to arrange, classify, reason, judge, they people every hour of 
task with sweet and innocent shapes, that "glide into " their "inner 
musings." 

Their introduction into the lowest grades is practical, and leada 
the pupil, be he ever so young, at once among organizations and laws 
that will ever be to him a discipline and a delight. If you are edu- 
cating for timCy they KcepreiSminently practical, imparting information 
concerning the furniture of our physical abode. If you are educating 
for eternity, faith lays hold on a firmer foundation, through sugges- 
tions and proofs numberless of the First Great Cause. We know it 
is their province to catch us up while pondering over the tangible of 
earth, to a new atmosphere within the cabn chambers of meditation, 
from wliich the world recedes and drops off into silence. There ia 
use in them, and that, too, in the primary school. Tlieir alphabet ia 
as simple as the alphabet of the mother tongue, and appeids more 
directly to the perceptive faculty. Our order of studies is too mudi 
like some chimneys, built bottom up, giving the pupil, after being 
thoroughly disgusted with study in the abstract and books in the 
concrete, an invitation to enter the charming realms of the natural 
sciences. Only a few nibble at the bait, still less are caught. 

God never designed that his " of such is the kingdom of heaven ** 
should be met with crosses from A B C to cube root. There may 
be no royal road to learning, but a pretty good highway is being 
opened up over the Delectable Mountains of the natural order of 
studies. I glory in the sincerity of that EngUsh divine who said, 
" Work that is performed for some noble end is noble ; but work for 
the sake of work alone, is no more noble than is the Hindoo penance 
of swinging on the hook." Nor does this idea degrade labor, but 
consecrates it to noble ends. 

We have said the scientific course should commence with the first 
week in school ; nor should it cease with the lower grades. As the 
pupil stops not at his alphabet, or learning to trace the hand of the 
Divine while studying his works, so lead him on and up, increasing 
in strength and appreciation of the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
until the infinity of science shall open before him, luring him into 
the paths of wisdom, that " shall bring him to honor when he doth 
embrace her." — a.a..w., in Maine Jmnmal of Education. 



1. OVER STUDY BY CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 

The Boston Journal says : — Two hundred and tiiree parents and 
guardians directly interested in the matter, sixty-five clergymen and 
one hundred and fifty-three physicians of this city, have signed a 
petition to the School Committee to release tiie pupUs at the Public 
Latin School from all studies on Saturdays, with the exception of 
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the one in each month set apart for public exercises. The request 
is not only a reasonable, but an eminently wise one, and supported 
as it is by the testimony of many of our most distinguished citizens, 
should be complied with. The students in the institution in ques- 
tion are probably worked harder, and have less time given them for 
recreation, than those of any preparatory school in the country. 
The curriculum is a seyere one, and not only are the daily sessions 
unusually long, but the pupils are required to devote three hours to 
study after the close of each day's school labors. The result of this 
certainly iniudicious system of management cannot but bo unsatis- 
factory in the extreme. No good end is,, or can be observed. A 
boy thouffh capable of doing and standing an innumerable number 
of remarkable thin^, has a large amount of humanity about him 
after all, and there is a limit even to his powers of endurance. Na- 
turally fond of excitement and averse to monotony, it is not in his 
nature to thrive under a t^ime that practically keeps him tied down 
to his books durine the best part of every working day in the year. 
Bducators, as a rule, have recognized this fact long ago, and leamed- 
to appreciate that the old-time method of ^'cramming" is rarely 
saooeidvl, except so far as it tends to drive out of a student's head 
whatever valuable knowledge it may have previously possessd. At 
the Boston Latin school the course really provides for eight hours 
of actual study every day in the week, excepting of coiurse, the 
Sabbath. Add to this the time occupied in preparation for school 
and in journeying between home and the institution, and but a very 
narrow strip of waae before bed-time will remain. Parents testify 
that, as a matter of fact, this tax upon their children injures them 
physically and mentally. 

2. HARD STUDY KILLS NOBODY. 

Thoudbit is the life of the brain, as exercise is the life of the 
body. There can be no more such a thing as a healthy brain, as to 
the mental department, without thought, study, than there can 
be a healthful body without exercise. And as physical exercise 
preserves the body in health, so thought, which is the exercise of the 
brain, keeps it well. But here the parallel ends ; we may exercise, 
work top much, but we qannot think too much, in the wav of ex- 
pressing ourselves, for both writing and talking are a relief to the 
mind ; they are in a sense its play ; its diversion. Pent up thoughts 
may kill, as pent up steam wreclcs the locomotive. The expression 
of thought is like working off the steam from the boiler. When 
clergymen break down, or public men, or professors in colleges, or 
other literary institutions get sick and die, the universal cry is, 
** over study," " too much responsibility," " too much mental appli- 
cation/' It is never so ; not in a single case since the world began ; 
we defy proof, and will chhi our pages to any authenticated case. 
Ji a man will give himavnueep enough, and will eat enough nutri- 
tious food at proper intervals, and will spend two or three hours in 
the open air every day, he may studv, work and write, until he is 
as gray as a thousand rats, and will be still young in mental vigor 
and clearness. Where is the man of renown who lived plainly, 
regularly, temperately, and died early ? — HaWs Jmirnal of Health: 



3. WHAT IS IT THAT KILLS ? 

In the school, as in the world, far more rust out than wear 
out. Study is most tedious and most wearisome to those who 
study least. Drones alwavs have the toughest time. Grumblers 
make poor scholars, and their lessons are uniformly ''hard" and 
** too long." The time and thought expended in shirking would be 
ample to master their tasks. Sloth, gormandixing and worry kill 
their thousands where over-study harms one . The curse of Heaven 
rests on laziness and gluttony. By the very constitution of our 
being they are fitted to beget that torpor and despondency whidi 
^ill the blood, deaden the nerves, enfeeble the muscles, and de- 
range the whole vital machinery. Fretting, fidgeting, ennui, and 
anxiety, are among the most common causes of disease. * * * 

* * On the other hand, high aspiration and enthusiasm help 
digestion and respiration, and send an increased supply of vital 
energy to all parts of the body. Courage and work invigorate the 
whole system, and lift one into a purer atmosphere, above the reach 
of contagion. The la^ groan most over their ' 'arduous duties," while 
earnest workers iaik little about the exhausting labors of their pro- 
fession. Of all creatures, the sloth would seem to be most wearied 
and worn. — B. G. Northkop. 

IIL ^upm tn (tAumHtn in f nriouis (RmwMti. 

1. EDUCATION IN SWEDEN. 

The Swedes and Norwegians are the most universally educated peo- 
ple in the world. Up to the year 1828 education was sustained by 



fees, and its direction was local. In the year named. Nils Hanson, a 
peasant, introduced a bill into the Swedish Diet for the regulation 
of education, which was strenuously opposed. The House of Pea- 
sants urged the measure for ten years before the Government moved 
in the matter, and then the Bishops entered their protest. The poet 
and bishop, Tesner, said that " the culture of the laboring classes 
ought principally to bo religious ; this, if rightly imparted, includes 
morality. All other knowledge is to be regarded as not only needless, 
but more hurtful than beneficial. " Yet three years after these words 
were spoken the present school system was in operation. The law 
was passed in 1842, and it proviaed that one folk school must bo 
maintained in each Sochen, both in the city and coimtry. There 
were in Sweden in 1868, of children between five and fifteen years, 
699,128, and of these no loss than 526,646 were in attendance on 
the folk schools, and 141,641 attending oth^ schools or being in- 
structed at home, making 658,187 in all, or 97 per cent, of the 
whole population of school age. This is a larger proportion than 
can be shown in any other country in tlie world. Tne branches 
taught in the folk schools are reading, writing. Biblical histoiy, 
catechism, arithmetic, histoiy, geography, grammar, geometry and 
linear drawing, singing, gymnastics and horticulture. The study 
of and exercise in mihtary tactics is made obligatory upon every 
boy, and, in both the folk schools and higher schools, tareet prac- 
tice is introduced. This feature of the Swedish educationiu system 
is found to work well, and it is training the whole population to the 
use of arms. It is a system which cannot be t(x> strongly com- 
mended. The schoolhouses are mostly small structures, built at an 
expense of about $2,000 each, and each capable of aocommodatinc 
about 150 scholars. School libraries are established by law, and 
there are about 1,300 in Sweden. In Norway the law diiSers some- 
what from that in Sweden, but education is compulsory, the parents 
being fined in case of neglect to send their children. Military in- 
struction is not yet obligatory, .but the indications are that it soon 
will be. The age of oompulsoiy attendance is from eight years till 
confirmation, which generally takes place about the fifteenth year. 
As a rule primary education is free, but when the parents are able 
to pay they may be called upon to do so. It is probable that our 
new school law will follow the example set it in Scandinavia by 
making attendance compulsory. We would be very well pleased if 
it should follow that example a little further and provide for the 
military training of the boys. That is a mode of providing for the 
public defense whose simplicity, efilciency and economy must com- 
mend it to every reflecting mind, and yet we persist m spending 
large sums on an excellent, certainly, but less valuable system,- to 
the utter neglect of this. — Hamilton Spectator. 



2. POPULAR EDUCATION IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

The following editorial article appeared in The Frtn of Phila- 
delphia. It is especially valuable for its exposition of the character 
of our American systems of education in contrast with that of the 
most prominent systems of the Old World. Let it be read with 
the attention it so well merits : 

The fourth of the series of great international convocations, for 
the purpose of comparing notes of social progress, was the Paris 
Exposition of 1867. The previous occasions of this character had 
illustrated the fact that those nations which had enjoyed the largest 
and freest access to the treasures of science and id were the most 
advanced in physical development and in intellectual and moral 
power. Inteuigenoe and prosperity were shown to be not merely 
casual associates, but the necessary correlatives and complements of 
each otiiier ; in fact, sustaining tiie relation of cause and effect 
Enlightened by the results of the previous occasions of this char- 
acter, tiie managers of the great Exposition at Paris in 1867 were 
induced to set apart on that occasion, a grand division designated 
with great felicity '' the Department of Social Science." A ''New 
Order of Recompenses " was created, constituting Group X of the 
subjects of the Exposition, " with a special view to the ameliora- 
tion of the moral and physical condition of populations." At the 
head of this group, in the general catalogue of tne Exposition, were 
placed cUsses 89 and 90, constituting its educational bnuich. The 
number of exhibitors in this deptftment was cdkisideiably over 
a thousand, but from the fact that their subjects were mostly 
embraced under other heads, their exact number could not be 
definitely ascertained. Our country w^ hugely represented in 
this noble work. 

The separate objects of exhibition themselves numbered many 
thousands, illustrating the whole range of the educational work 
from the material appfiances of the infant school to the scientific 
apparatus of the university. In the park oulside the Ciystal 
PflJaoe were erected school-houses fully furnished for use, illus- 
trating the jnethods of practical instruction. Separate pavilions 
embraced illustrations of the course of study and methods of 
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instruction in bcKuoIs of tigriculture, ntining and mechanical indnatr^. 
In the Palace itself, numerons hallB and alcoves were filled irith 
chartB, maps, toit-books, globes, &c. In fact all the different 
elements of the grand educational movement of the ^e seem 
liavo been represented in nome part or other of the Eipositii 
affording a rare opportunity to test the mental and moral progresa 

The appreciation of the peculiar excellencies of different nations 
was indicated by a series of prizes, embracing, first, honorable 
mention ; second, bronze mei^s ; third, silver medals ; fourth, 
gold medals ; and fifth, grand prizes. The highest rank of 
excellence, indicated by grand prizes, was attained only by two 
Bapublics, the United States and Switzerland. This, considered 
in connection with the small number of her exhibitors in all 
departments of the Exposition, indicates the pre-eminence, in 
higher civilization, which free institutions have already secured. 
In the massive educational establishments of the great powers of 
Europe, organized, supported and enforced by authority, using the 
physical resonrces of great nations, there were exhibited some 
results which, of course, the limited powers of popular government 
could not attain. But for those nobler elements of intellectual 
progress, which indicate and establish the leadership of dvitization, 
it is found that popular freedom is the most genial inspiration. 

The grand difference between the educational systems of Europe 
and America lies in system. In the older cnuntriea of the world 
everything, sooner or later, settles itself down into a certain rou- 
tine. This is claimed as a special advantage by the advocates of 
conservatism, ever ready to defend the abuses of vested intsresta. 
It is admitted that for many of the purposes to be attained by 
schemes of popular education, a well settled system is of prime 
necessity, although that system may embrace many erroneous 
principles, and may be embarassed by many defects of application. 
But the experience of European nations seems to demonstrate that 
mere system may be pushed to extremes. By hardening into 
inflexible grooves, a machinery of education may prove to bo a 
restraint upon the free development of popular intelligence, and, 
to a greatOT or a less extent, an impediment, of real civilization 
and progress. 

European educational systems are eapociaUy open to this criti- 
cism. The great problem of those medisival governments is to yield 
such limited compliance to the spirit of the age as will enable them 
still to maintain their power. The enlargement of popular ideas 
and the extension of popular intelligence being fixed facts, the 
policy of the ruling powers lies in controlling their development 
as far OS possible. Hence education has been made both a State 
and a Church institution to an extent which we republicans would 
not tolerate in thin country. We are able, however, to appreciate 
with sufticient accuracy the reasons of this centralization of popular 
thought aronnd existing institutions. We know that veated inter- 
eats wonid be imperilled by the emancipation of the popular mind 
from prejudices favorable to the pcffpetuation of present abuses. 
Hence the anxiety of the powers that be to impress upon the young 
mind of the nation such a reverence for existing aocial order as 
will secure their own hereditary emoluments. Prom systems of 
popular education devised by such authoritiea, and with such 
narrow views, thongh we are prepared to expect special cultivation 
of specific facnlties, wn have no reason to look for any broad or 
genial development of the mind as a whole. The great effort is to 
educate the rising generation into obedient subjaats of monarchy. 

These systems are ably presented by Commissioner Hoyt in his 
report on the educational department of the Paris Exposition. The 
French system is like other departments of French thought and 
enterprise, daring and comprehensive. It contemplates a wide 
range of inatruction, embracing every grade of advancement from 
the primary school to the university, but it is open to objection on 
the score of impracticability in many of its features. It ia also 
seriously crippled by the excessive central ieation of the French 
political system. The Prussian system, on the other hand, is less 
demonstrative, but it exhibits tiie some massive and powerful 
organization which hoa given such sweeping and uneipeeted suc- 
cesses to the' Prussian arms in the war now raging. The other Oer> 
man States are remodelling their systems upon that of Prussia. 
Those of the Latin races in the southern peninaulas of Europe are 
following the line of general action of the Teutonic nations, hut 
have not aa yet developed very striking results. 

The Swiss educational system, however, presents a remarkable 
analogy to our own, and both, in the monarchies of Continental 
Europe, are stigmatized as the absence of syatcm. In the United 
States and in Switzerland, the local macliinery of education is in 
the hands of tlie people, and hence its administration presents a 
great variety of efficiency growing out of the different capacities of 
local communities to mau:i^e it. Tht local directors are elected 
by the tax-payo« and school jiatcons in each district, while t^e 



general management of each canton or atate lies in the state or 
oantonol government, not in the general government. Ciitic« 
imbued with the conservative prejudices of monarchy, and fasci- 
nated by the imposing bat superficial results of the centr&lued 
establishments of Europe, are disposed to a captious contempt for 
a fre«-popular system. We can aSord to admit, for the aatis&c- 
tion of these gentlemen, that there are disadvant^es at tbe outset 
which are not so readily overcome by the latter as by the former. 
But the enlarged eiperienoe of mankind has shown that .those ' 
results which are the tadtt speedily attained are not the most 
permanently advantageous. 

European systems contemplate the cultivation and poliah of 
specific fa^mlties. The popiuar systems uf Switzerland and tiie 
United States aim at the development of the whole mind and the 
quickening of tile sentiment of free manhood. The former having 
thus narrowed its sphere, it is not at all wonderful that it has the 
sooner attained its maximum of results. The latter, having em- 
braced wider and nobler aims, must await the ripening fruits of 
its labors in the glorious future. In spite of classical and scien- 
tific learning, and in spite of superior effectiveness in some of the 
firocetses of training, our free-popular education will sooner or 
ater produce result* that will overshadow the grandest achieve- 
inenta of the European syitems. 

3. COST OF SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

There is nothing in which the States of the Union differ fromaach 
other more than in the adequacy of the proviaions mode for the 
instruction of children and the efficiency of their school systems. 
The following tabic shows the sum of money expended for educa- 
tion in each State, for each child of " school age :" 

ScfKHil ExperiditTirM per htad of tht 8ehool PnpnloHvn- 



Nevada »I9 17 

Massachusetts 16 46 

California II 44 

Connecticut 10 29 

Pennsylvania 7 86 

ininois 7 83 

Iowa 7 21 

New York 6 83 

Vermont 6 47 

Kansas 6 46 

Ohio 6 48 

Michigan 6 40 

New Jersey 6 38 

Rhode laland 6 20 

Minnesota 



Wisconsin $i 08 

Maine 4 78 

Maryland 4 60 

Kew Hampshire 4 46 

Arkansas 3 97 

Louisiana 2 84 

Delaware 2 70 

Misaouri 3 C5 

Nebraska 2 66 

Indiana 2 37 

Alubauia 1 49 

Tennessee 91 

Florida^ fll 

KentiBfc 73 

North Carolina 46 



5 71 

The average attendance in the schook of the whole oonntry ia, 
3,377,069, while the average number of children of acitaol aga 
absent from school is 4,843,668. 

4. TOO PREVALENT SUPERFICIAL EDUCATION. 

Gen, Schriver, inspector of the United States Militaiy Academy 
at West Point, in his annual report, speaks as follows of the preva- 
lent syRtoui of education :— 

" The results of the lat« examination have, with greater force 
than over before, directed the attention of the Academic authmities 
to the utterly supeiiicial system of education seemingly prevalent 
throughout the country. It is noloi^er uuiuiual or aurprising to 
find candidates rejected at West Point for defideucy in tlie priiiutry 
branches of a common sdiool education, pocsesaed of dijilnmaa from 
reputable seats of learning, attesting their proficiency in many kinds 
(if knowledge. Thongh the requirenientB for admisBioa are certainly 
not beyond the capacity of an ordinary pupil of the common schools 
old enough to receive a cadet apiiointment , it ia doubtful whether 
a tithe of the vacancies at the Audumy could ba filled without the 
one year's proparaiion for ezaminatiou provided for by law." 

5. AN EDUCATIONAL WARNING TO US. 

The following extract from an article written for the London 
Fortnightly Review, by Emile de Laveleye, indicates with atwiUiqc 
claamesa the cause of the downfaU'of ^^nce : — 

" The most formidable corps in the French armies was, it UMd 
to be said, the Turcos and the Zephyrs. They met men in speo- 
tacles, coming from univenitiee, speaking ancimt and modem lan- 
guages, and writing on occasion letters in Hebrew or Sanskrit. 
The men in spectacles have beaten the wild beaats from Afric*. 
In oUter words, int«Uij(eiice baa beaten aavagetj. Are we to be 
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Burprisod at this, when we know that war, like industry, is becom> 
ing more and more an affair of science ? 

'' Who does not know the immense sacrifices that Germany has 
made for the advancement and diffusion of knowledge — spending 
for instance, twenty thousand pounds sterling at Bonn on a chemi- 
cal laboratory ? Little Wurtemberg devoted more money to supe- 
rior instruction than big France. A thing unheard of, France 
made the vezy fees of the university students a source of revenue. 
She gave, without counting it, more than a couple of millions of 
pounds sterling (between fifty and sixty million francs) for the new 
opera, and she refused forty thousand pounds for school buildings. 
I^ist year, on the deck of the steamer which was conveying us to tiie 
inauguration of the Suez Canal, M. Duruy, the one man of merit 
who ever served under the Imperial Government, told me the tale 
uf his griefs in the ministry of Public Instruction. He wanted to 
introduce compulsory education ; the Emperor supported him ; he 
had all the other Ministers against him. He had organized fifteen 
thousand night schools for adults ; it was with difficulty that he 
succeeded in carrying off forty thousand pou ^ds against the fatuous 
resistance of the Council of State. There wa-^ the whole system of 
public instruction to re-organize, and he could get nothing. They 
preferred to employ the gold of tlte country in maintaining the 
Udies of the ballet, in building barracks and palaces, in gilding monu- 
ments, the dome of the Invalides, the roof of the Sainte Chapelle. 
It was in vain that men like Jules Simon, Pelletan, Duruy, Jules 
Favre, cried out, year after year, "There must be millions for 
education, or France is lost." The government was deaf. It 
denied nothing to pleasure, to luxury, to ostentation. It denied 
everything to education. — Boston Era. 



of Benchers. He served under General Brock during the war of 
1812, and afterwards received a commission as Colonel of the East 
York militia. 



2. JOHN MoNAB, ESQ. 

Mr. McNab, County Attorney, was about fifty years of age. A 
native Canadian of Scotch parentage, he was bom in Trafalgar, 
County Halton, and became an attorney in June, 1848, and was 
admitted to the Bar in Hillary Term the following year. In 1862 
he received the appointment of County Attorney, succeeding Mr. 
Richard Dempsey. Wherever John McNab was known, he was 
appreciated as a warm-hearted friend, genial and kind in his man- 
ners to all. 



6. NEW BASIS OF EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

At a great educational congress, recently held in Vienna, and 
attended by about Hve thousand educators from all parts of Germany, 
it was agreed that the principles of re gion, but not the dogmas 
of any paiiicalar sect, should be taught in the national schools. 
They also agreed that tlie education of j^'irls should be compulsory 
to the age of sixteen, and that they sli'juld be trained for various 
trades and professions. 

7. PRUSSIAN AND FRENCH CONSCRIPTS. 

There is a table showing the percentage of the Prussian conscripts 
who can neither read nor write as compared with the French. In 
the former it is 3.81, while among the latter it is 30.5, showing 
that in Prussia education is very general. 



8, PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 

A new public education law has been promulgated at Constan- 
tinople. Primary instruction is made compulsory for every inhabitant 
of the Turkish empire. The period of instruction for girls is fixed at 
£rom six to ten years of age, and for boys from six to eleven. The 
magistrates of districts and villages are to keep a register of the names 
of tine boys and girls whose age qualifies them for instruction, together 
with those uf their parents or guardians. If any of these do not go to 
school, the magistrate is to warn the parent or guardian of his obliga- 
tion, and if, after such notice, the child is not sent to school within a 
month, and no valid reason is given for its absence, a fine of from 5 to 
100 piastres is to be imposed according to the means of the parent, 
and the child is to be taken to school by the authorities. * ♦ ♦ 
The primary schools are to be either Mussulman or Christian, ac- 
cording to tiieir religion which is most prevalent in the district. 
The higher schools, however, are to receive Mnssulmcms and Chrigt- 
iantjir^iiseriminately. ** An Imperial Council for Public Instruc- 
tion " has been established to see to the due execution of this law. 



IV. §i0flr»irWr»l jJttetultw. 

1. GEORGE RIDOUT, Esq, 

Mr. George Ridout, the oldest barrister of Upper Canada, was a 
son of the late Hon. Thos. Ridout, teiirveyor-General of Upper 
Canada. He was. bom in Montreal, but removed with his father's 
family to Toronto, then " Little York," and was educated at Com- 
^ndl, at the late Bishop Strachan's school. He studied law in this 
city, and rose in his profession ; and was, under the government of 
Sir P. Maitland, appointed Judge of the Niagara District Court ; 
afterwards he resumed the practice of his profession, and was for 
inany years a leading member of the Toronto Bar. He was one of 
the founders of the Law Society, and one of the oldest on its list 



3. J. W. GILMOUR, ESQ. 

John Walker Gilmour was bom in Aberdeen, on the 9rd day of 
May, 1823, and was the only child of the Rev. J. Gilmour. When 
7 years of age, his father, having received an invitation to come to 
Montreal, sailed for that place in the autumn of 1830, and in due 
course arrived there, where he lived for six years, during which 
period the younger Mr. G. attended school. In the faU of 1837 he 
removed with his faiher to Peterboro', and shortly after went to 
Brockville to pursue his education, which was completed in Edin- 
burgh. After returning from Scotland he had some idea of pur- 
suing the mercantile business, and went to St. Catharines for that 
purpose, but becoming very ill there, on his recovery he returned 
to Peterboro'. His father having subsequently purchased the present 
homestead, Mr. G. turned his a^ntion to clearing and improving it, 
and seemed much pleased with the rough and onerous task. In addi- 
tion to. the farm he started a nursery, to which he devoted a great 
deal of attention and expense, and, although he brought it to a 
good state of efficiency, it somehow failed to return bim anything 
commensurate to the skill, labour and expense bestowed upon it. 
In 1852 he was elected a member of the Township Council of NorUi 
Monaghan, and continued a member for the five succeeding years. 
In 18&, he was elected Reeve, and held that office for threeyears. 
On the occasion of the death of the late Reeve, Mr. George Young, 
Mr. Gilmour was again chosen Reeve, and was re-elected in Janu- 
ary last. 

4. ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 

Robert Chambers, the Edinburgh publisher, was bom at Peebles, 
Scotland, in 1802, and in early youth, with his brother WiUiam, 
was abandoned to his own resources. The brothers received an 
elementa^ education, and established in Edinburgh two book- 
stores, WiUiam adding to his a small printing establishment. 
Robert's taste led him to write, and, in 1824, he published the 
Traditions of Edinburgh, in 1826 the Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 
and in 1827 Pictures of Scotland. ' Then follows the Life of James 
I. , ill two volumes, Scottish Songs and Ballads, and History of the 
Rebellion in Scotland. In 1832 the two brothers united their 
fortunes, and soon took rank among the first editors of London 
and Edinburgh. William wrote a Guide to Scotland, and founded 
Chambers^ Edinburgh Journal soon afterwards, which since 1854 
has been known as Chamber^ Journal, and in 1863 had attained a 
circulation of 200,000. Their success led them to publish dieap 
works for popular instruction, among which were Information for 
the People, The Educational Course, and later, The Cyclopedia of 
English Literature, English Classic^, Repositoiy and Miscellany of 
Tn^, Library for Young People, Papers for the People, and 
others. They were the pioneers of cheap literature in Great 
Britain. In addition to the works named above, Robert Chambers 
produced Lives of Illustrious Scotsmen, Yestiges of the Natural 
History of the Creation, the latter appearing without the name of 
the autiior, in the form of essays in the periodical press, and witii 
his brother, compiled a history of the Crimean War. 



1 THE SEED,-SPRING. 

BY K. S. P. 

When in the dark, impriso^iing ground, 
The seed lies waitiiu; for its nour, 

Within a nazrow ceU utst bound. 
Yet conscious of an inward power, 

I know that it must cherish there 

Dim longings for the upper air; 

Dreams of a life more n4e and fair; 
Foregleams of leaf and flower. 
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And when at last the word goea forth, 

And its fnul covering falls i^)art; 
And,* rising upward from the earth. 

A new life thrills through every part, — 
The great sun ^ets it with a smile, 
And the soft airs of spring the while 
Its nnezpanded leaves beguile 

From out their buds to start; 

While over it, a sheltering tent, 

Hie wann sky bends by night and day; 
And at its feet, in sweet content. 

The brook goes singing on its way; 
And, lifting up its h^ul, it sees 
The lofty over-arching trees. 
And feels itself akin to these 

With silent ecstasy. 

How like a dream must seem the strife 

And longing of its stay below! 
How brief the struggle of that life, — 

Its days of waiting Ions and slow! 
How strange and sweet the sudden bliss 
That the dark way could lead to this! — 
I think I now can dimly guess; 

But one day I shall know. 

From the Magazine Old and Neto. 



2. $100,000,000 LOST TO FARMERS BY INSECTS AND BY 

TUB FOOLISH DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Horace Qreeley, in deprecating the wilful destruction of birds by 
fanners, boTs, and others, thus warns them of the loss incurred by 
the foolish oird warfare : — 

If I were to estimate the average loss per annum of the fanners 
of this country from insects at $100,000,000 per annum, I should 
doubtless be far below the mark. The loss of fruit alone by the 
devastations of insects, within a a radius of fifty miles from this 
city, must amount in value to millions. In my neighbourhood, 
the peach once flourished, but flourishes no more, and cherries 
have been aU but annihilated. Apples were till lately our most 
profitable and perhaps our most important product ; but the worms 
take half our average crop and sadly damage what they do not 
utterly destroy. Plums we have ceased .to grow or expect ; our 
pears are generally stung and often blighted ; even the currant has 
at last its fruit-destroying worm. We must fight our paltry 
adversaries more efficiently, or allow them to drive us wholly from 
the field. 

Now, I have no doubt that our best allies in this inglorious war- 
fare are the birds. They would save us, if we did not destroy 
them. The British plowman turning his sod with a myriad of 
crows, blackbirds, &o. , chasing his steps and all but getting under 
his feet in their eager quest of grubs, bugs, &c , is a spectacle to 
be devoutly thankful foj. Whenever clouds of birds shall 
habitually darken our fields in May and (less notably) throughout 
the summer months, we may reasonably hope to grow fair crops of 
our favourite fruits from year to year, and realize that we owe 
them to the constant and zealous, thougn not quite disinterested, 
efiorts of our friends, the birds. 

But I do not regard the ravages of insects as entirely due to the 
reckleas destruction and consequent scarcity of our birds. I hold 
that their multiplication and their devastations are largely incited 
by the degeneracy of our plants caused by the badness of our 
culture. On this point, consider a statement made to me some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, by the late Gov. William F. Packer of 
Pennsylvania : — 

'* I know (said Gov. P.) the narrow valley of a stream that runs 
into the west branch of the Susquehanna, which was cleared of the 
primitive forest some forty or fifty years since, and has ever since 
been alternately in tillage and grass. A road ran through the 
middle of it, dividing it into two narrow fields. A few years ago 
this road was abandoned, and the whole of this little valley, 
including the roadway, thrown into a single field, which was there- 
upon sown to wheat. At harvest time, this remarkable phenome- 
non was presented : A good crop of sound grain on the strip four 
or five rods wide formerly covered by the road ; while nearly every 
beny on either side of it was destroyed b^ the weevil or midge.'' 

Now I do not infer from this fact that insect ravages are wholly 
due to our abuse and exhaustion of the soiL I presume that wheat 
and other crops would be devastated by insects if there were no 
blovenly, niggard, exhausting tillage. But I do firmly hold that 
at least half our losses by insects would be precluded if our fields 
were habitually kept in better heart by deep culture, liberal fer- 
tilizing, and a judicious rotation of crops. I heard little of insect 
ravages in the wheat-fields of Western New York throughout the 



first thirty years of this century ; but, when crop after crop of 
wheat had been taken from tlie same fields until they had been 
well nigh exhausted of their wheat -forming elements, we begin to 
hear of the desolation wrought by insects ; and tiiose ravages 
increased in magnitude until wheat culture had to be abandoned 
for years. I believe that we should have heard little of insects had 
wheat been grown on these fields but one year in" three since their 
redemption from the primal forest. 

But, whatever might once have been, the Philistines are npon 
us. We are doomed, for at least a generation, to wage a relentiess 
war against insects multiplied beyond reason by the neglect and 
short-comings of our predecessors. « We are in like condition to the 
inhabitant of the British Isles a thousand years ago, whose fore- 
fathers had so long endured and so unskilfully resisted invasion 
and spoliation by the Northmen that they had come to be regarded 
as the sea-kings' natural prey. For generations it has been cus- 
tomary hereabout to slaughter without remorse the birds, and let 
caterpillars, worms, grasshoppers, &c., multiply and ravage un- 
resisted. We must pay for past errors by present loss and years 
of extra effort. And, precisely because the task is so arduous, we 
ought to lose no time in addreissing ourselves to its execution. 

The first step to be taken i^ very simple. Let every farmer who 
realizes the importance and beneficence of birds teach his own 
children and hirelings that, except the hawk, they are to be spared, 
protected, kindly treated, and (when necessary) fed. They are to 
be valued and cherished as the voluntary police of our fields and 
gardens, constantly employed in fighting our battles against our 
ruthless foes. The boy who robs a bird's nest is robbing the farmer 
of a part of his crops. He who traverses a farm, shooting and 
mangling its feathered sentinels diminishes its future product of 
grain and nearly destroys that of fruit. The farmer might as well 
consent that any strolling ruffian should shoot his horses or cattle 
as hia birds. Begin at home to make this tnith felt and respected, 
and it will be the easier to impress it also on your neighbours. 

Next, there should be neighbourhood or township associations 
for the protection of insect-eating birds. We ^lust not merely 
agree to let tiiem live — we must cherish and protect them. I 
believe that very simple cups or bowls of cast-iron, having each a 
hole in its centre of suitable size, that need not cost sixpence each, 
and could be fastened to the side of a tree with one nail lightly 
driven, would in time be adopted by many birds as nesting strong- 
holds, whence they might laugh to scorn tiieir predacious enemies. 
If every harmless bird could build its nest among us in a plaee 
where its eggs would be safe from hawks, crows, cats, boys, and other 
robbers, the number of such birds would quickly be doubled and 
quadrupled. 

And we must summon the law to our aid. Though law can do 
little or nothing against stealty, skulking nest-plunderers, it can 
help us materially in our warfare with the cowardly vagabonds who 
traverse our fields with musket or rifle, biasing away at every un- 
suspecting robin or thnish that they can discover. Make it tres- 
Eass, punishable with' fine and imprisonment, to shoot on another's 
ind without his express permission, and the cowardly massacre of 
the farmers' humble allies would be checked at once, and, when 
public sentiment had been properly enlightened, might in civilized 
regions be arrested altogetlier. 



3. THE GREAT USE OF BIRDS TO FARMERS. 

Mr. H. Bruce thus writes to the London JFVee Press on this 
subject : — 

The farmer who allows any person to kill the small birds about 
his place is sadly wanting in the feelings of a man of generous 
thought, and sound judgment ; and if he permits these birds to be 
destroyed because they deprive him of a few of his cherries and 
green peas, he, to use the vulgar phrase, '* saves at the spigot and 
loses at the bung." Careful experiments have shown that every 
robin consumes, during the year, fifteen lbs. of worms. Think of 
that, every farmer [who complains of the robin or any other small 
birds, for they all eat in proportion. The thousand birds which 
surrounds your farm and homestead during the year, bringing joy- 
ful welcome to your senses morning and evening, with their sweet 
notes, and songs of love, do they not remind you 'of tiie Great 
Creator, of the Almighty One, whose tender care is ever for these 
little birds ; and omj tancy these thousands of small birds that 
surround your homes eat annually 15,000 lbs. of worms and other 
insects. Now taking into account the vast good they do to the 
farmer, independent of their sweet melody, who, I say, is the deep 
thinking man with a generous mind that would permit the so-called 
sportsmaji, or the boy with the murderous gun, to destroy them, 
and particularly '* out of season.'' Even the poor black crow, now 
so common amongst us, he is the harbinger of spring, and is useful 
in his way j it is not, however, to be denied that he pulls up a great 
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deal of com, and gives a deal of troublo, but ho docs it not for 
miachief, but in his efforts to assist the farmer. 

Syery one knows the injury done to com and other crops, by 
tilie wire or catwonn. It is in pursuit of these grubs that crows 
auid blackbirds pull up the young plnnts, at whose roots, instinct 
-teaches them, their prey lies ; and it will be found that the fields 
moat haunted by crows are most infested by the grub and the 
'vrorm. This I mention to show the real habiU of the crow, and I 
think that we should meet with greater loss without his company. 
The following borrowed remarks show that robins and blackbiras 
ware not the only consumers of worms : — A distinguished American 
naturalist mentions in his remarks respecting small birds, that one 
xnoming he saw the branches of a favourite tree overrun by many 
Irandr^s, of oourse, hairy black and red caterpillars, often seen on 
mriUows ; that he was on the point of going out to remove them, 
-when he saw a male catbird light among and begin to eat them, 
oocaaionally flying away with some for its young. The bird con- 
tinued this all day. By the same hour on the next day there were 
no caterpillar^ U> be seen on the tree ; the catbird had cleared it. 
So of other hiiQB ; and the million's of pounds of grubs and worms 
eaten by these birds wotdd, if unconsumed, devour every green 
thing. But it is not only the earth-worms, caterpillars and grubs 
that these small birds destroy,, for even the wheat-midge is eaten 
by numbers of them, such as the swallow tribe, the whippoorwill, 
and many others, which catch their prey on the wing. These are 
also moat useful to the farmer. There used to be in years past a 
very small yellow bird of the finch tribe, much smaller than the 
native wild canary ; its chief food consisted of the worm of the 
wheaVmidge ; but of late seasons he has been very rarely seen. 
Many other useful small birds have entirely left this section of the 
ooantry, and are only now seen in some of the museums. But the 
akunk, the marmot, or ground-hog, and many other animals which 
are really injurious, beeddes being a nuisance to the farmer, are 
held in tiie greatest abhorrence and shunned by those poaclfiers of 
game and small birds *' out of season." The fact is, farmers, you 
should not allow such poachers to set foot upon your property — 
indeed it is high time that an effective stop be put to such an un- 
hiwful practice ; at all events, if you cannot give proof as to the 
destruction of game and small birds '' out of season," you at least 
can have them arrested for wilful trespass. If all farmers and 
other land owners, where game and small birds rosort in the breed- 
ing season, were strictlv to attend to this advice, even for a few 
years, depend upon it both game and small birds would increase, 
as would also your crops of grain ; and your fruit crops would be 
far more abundant and more free from disease. H. Bkucb. 



4. THE ROBIN USEFUL TO FARMERS. 

A correspondent of the Toronto Globe, deprecating the wholesale 
destruction of birds by boys, writes as follows : — 

I beg to call the attention of farmers and others interested 
in the material prosperity of our country, to the wholesale manner 
in which mtdtitudes of our most valuable insectivorous birds are 
annually destroyed. 

Noxious insects and larva which grub in the soil are not killed by 
severe frost, as some affirm ; they remain near the surface in mild 
weather, and descend to greater depths as the cold becomes more 
intense. 

We must look to the birds alone to protect our crops from, pro- 
bably, total annihilation. 

The Canadian robin is, perhaps, our most useful unpaid employee; 
his musical talent is considerable, and, though a first-rate connois- 
seur of choice strawberries, it is only by way of dessert. 

Two or three years ago a pair of robbins built their nest in a low 
spruce tree in my garden ; the nest was only Gyq feet from the 
ground, and thus afforded every facility for observing their articles 
of diet. Every morning master Bob carried five or six slugs (Limax 
agretis, the gardener's most bitter enemy, )to his black-eyed darling 
as she sat on the nest. After having provided her with breakfast, 
he would fly to a neighbouring oak, and sing most lustily for half 
an hour, to clear his throat for another feast of fat grubs, slugs, 
&c. In due time the e^gs were gone, and a handful of fluff in 
their place ; but a gyration motion of the finger and thumb made 
6.Ye large yellow mouths start up from the pile of fluff, all ready- 
made insect traps of the best possible description. 



noticed that the manifestation of a cruel disposition crops out very 
early. It begins with pulling off the wings of flies and teasing the 
lower animals. It impels the youn^ urchin to look about him for a 
stone whenever he hears a lone bird singing on a twig, or sees a 
poor wandering pig by the wayside. It would, perhaps, be not 
easy to define very philosophically, or with any thing lijke psycho 
logical accuracy, how it is that children so often act with cruelty to 
the world of life around them. The poor crushed fly, the wretched, 
pelted kitten, the toi*tured toad with stomach filled with shot, the 
poor turtle either lying helpless on his back, or carrying upon it a 
burning coal, all rise familiarly enough to our memories as instances 
of this cruel, unthinking wantonness, this early and miserable 
misuses of our mysteriously given lordship over the creatures around 
us. These things, however, account for them as we may, exist, 
and most certainly lead onward to cruelty more or less deliberate 
in after life. For cruelty in the child, if unchecked, will most 
certainly lead to baneful results in the man. 

Now, few things can be tauglit more easily, or learnt more 
readily, than tenderness and mercy to the animal world, if the 
teaching begins early enough, and is conducted in the right way. 
Give the child an insight into the habits and useful characteristics 
of some of the animaLi most immediately at the mercy of childish 
cruelty. Bring out the conception of each poor fluttering or 
crawling thing being an individual, having its own individual 
sufferings ; and often showing its own pity-moving apprehensions ; 
encourage the larger boys in our schools to write essays about kind- 
ness to animals ; let the intellectual and humane be combined ; 
have prizes for humanity as well as scholarship. 

Were I to write a school-book for the young, I would place most 
prominently upon one of its pages Sterne's words to the fly, which 
we all read in our youth, and have often recurred to since : ** Go, 
poor insect ; get thee gone ! Why should I hurt* thee ? This world 
is surely wide enough to hold both thee and me. " — T. H. Ross, in 
California Teacher, 

6. HOW TO MAKE BOYS GOOD FARMERS. 

The " American Agriculturist" says : — 

* *■ Induce them to take an interest in the farm, in the implements, 
in the stock ; tell them ail your plans, your successes and failures ; 
give them a history of your own life and what yon did, and how 
jovL lived when a boy ; but do no hkrp too much on the degenerat- 
ed character of young men of the present age ; praise them when 
you can, and encourage them to do still better. Let them drees up 
m the evening instead of sitting down in their dirty clothes in a 
dining room. Provide plenty of light. Thanks to the kerosene, 
our country homes can be as brilliantly lighted as the gas-lit houses 
in the city. Encourage the neighbors to drop in evenings. Talk 
agriculture rather than politics ; speak of the importance of large 
crops, of ^ood stock, of liberal feeding, and of the advantage of 
making animals comfortable, rather than of the hard times, low 
prices, high wages. Above all, encourage the boys to read good 
agricultural bocXs. Papers are well enough, but an intelligent boy 
wants something more. Get him some ffood agricultural book to 
itudy. Read it with him, and give him the benefit of your experi- 
ence and criticism. When he has mastered this, buy him another. 
In our own case, we owe our love for farming principally to the fact 
that our father talked to us of everything that was aoing on the 
farm ; answering all the questions, and encouraging, rather than 
refusing, our childlike desire to help him to plough, to chop, to let 
off water, and fire the brush heap. 



6. HUMAl^E EDUCATION IN REGARD TO ANIMALS. 

I propose to speak briefly of a branch of education unknown to 
our public schools, yet it seems to me of such transcendent impor- 
tance as to underlie all others. I mean the subject of Humane 
Education. 

Every observer of children, indeed every teacher, must have 



7. HOW GOOD FARMERS MAKE MONEY. 

Tliey keep aeount of farm operations. 

They do not leave their farm implements scattered over the farm, 
exposed to snow, rain, and heat. 

They repair their tools and buildings at a proper time, and not 
suffer a subsequent three -fold expenditure of time and money. 

They use their money judiciously, and they do not attend auction 
sales to purchase all kinds of trumpery because it is cheap. 

They see that their fences are well repaired, and their cattle are 
not grazing in the meadows, or grain fields, or orchards. 

They plant their fruit trees well, care for them, and of course, get 
good crops. 

They practice economy by giving their stock good shelter during 
the winter, also good food, taking all that is unsound, half rotten, 
or mouldy, out. 

They do not refuse to make correct experiments in a small way, of 
many new things. 

They do not keep tribes of cats, or snarling dogs, around their 
premises who eat more in a month than they are worth in a whole 
lifetime. 
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8. CANADIAN STANDARD WEIGHTS TO THE BUSHEL. 



-Wheat 60 

Peas 60 

Beans 60 

Indian Com 66 

Rye 56 

Barley 48 

Buckwheat 4^ 

Oats 34 

Clover Seed 60 

Flax Seed 50 

Timothy Seed 50 

Hemp Heed 44 

Blue Grass Seed 14 
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Hungarian Grass 48 lbs 

Millet 48 

RedTopGrass 8 

Potatoes 60 

Parsnips 60 

Carrots <'tO 

Turnips GO 

Beets and Onions ... 60 

Salt 56 

Malt 36 

Dried Peaches 33 

Dried Apples 22 



9. READING FOR FARMERS. 

When the long, evenings for reading come, and the question will 
come up to every intelligent farmer — How best to employ them ? 
Of course, there are evenings in which pressing in-door work is to 
be done ; there are evening when the club or the lyceum must be 
attended, and evenings when friends and neighbours are to be 
visited or entertained at home. But it is well to have some. suitable 
books always on the table, for your own reading and that of your 
family, so that the hours between dark and bed-time pass not 
unimproved. The books need not all treat of the farm, though it 
is desirable to have a. few standard works on subjects reJating 
thereto, in addition to the agricultural newspaper. Books of travel, of 
which there are now so many, liberalize, as well as instruct the mind, 
and have a charm for the young and the old. Such a work as the 
Journey in Brazil, by Agassi2, not only gives us sketches of the 
natural scenery, and of the manners and customs of the people of 
the country, but on account of its products, animal and vegetable^ 
with their management and cultivation. The fund of information 
thus accumulated, if it be of no immediate practical use, will en- 
large the views, and strengthen the intellect of the reader, and 
make him acquainted with other lands, and other practices, besides 
those in which he has been bom and bred. 

Farmers lead a life comparatively so isolated, they need the 
mental stimulus of reading to keep them from rusting. They have 
no Exchange, as merchants have, to sharpen their faculties by 
intercourse with others. They have the newspapers to tell them 
the events of the day, but too often they are read with such haste 
and carelessness as to make on the mind no lasting impression. 
From our newspapers, more perhaps than for any other source, we 
are in danger of becoming a nation of superficial readers, knowing 
a little of everything, but not much of anything. 

Is it not desirable that you as a farmer, should know at least all 
about your own occupation, not only how best to conduct it, but 
the reasons for pursuing its varied practices, the why and the 
wherefore ? Have you not some curiosity to study into the great 
laws of nature, which govern all animal and vegetable life, so that 
you may have a broader and more intelligent comprehension of your 
daily work ? Have you not a secret desire to enlarge the horizon 
of your views, by reading what others have written of distant 
countries and peoples, giving you the benefit of their experiences, 
and to search diligently the volume of nature tliat is constantly 
opened to your study, filled with a myriad of wonders, enough, 
and more than enough, to reward your noblest aspirations ? 

A certain French writer once stood upon the balcony of a window 
that opened into his garden, looking out on the scene before him, 
and bitterly lamenting his scanty fortune, that would not permit 
him to travel. The sun was setting. At first his eye, and after- 
wards his soul, were enthralled by the magnificent sight. He thus 
soliloquized : — 

''What ! shall I be always like that poor goat which I see fastened 
to a post in a field yonder? She has already cropped all the grass 
which grew within the circle her cord allowed lier to traverse, and 
she must recommence by nibbling the herbage which she has 
already eaten down close as velvet? Then I reflected that no 
traveller coidd possibly behold a more splendid spectacle than that 
which was spread before my eyes. And I thought of all the riches 
God has given to the poor ; of the earth with its mossy and verdant 
carpets, its trees, its flowers, its perfumes, of the heavens, with 
aspects so various and so magnificent; and of all those eternal 
splendors which the rich man has no power to augment, and which 
so far transcends all he is able to buy. I thought of the exquisite 
delicacy of my senses, which enables me to enjoy these noble and 
pure delights, in all their plenitude." 

So may the thoughtful farmer reflect, and say to himself as he 
ponders the great Book of Nature, or the books which wise and 
good men have written for his perusal. — Mcu*ach/ii$etU Floughman. 



10. ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

We believe alter aU that has been said and done, shade wnd 
other ornamental trees are not sufficiently appreciated. We hear 
one and another talk of cutting down this oak or that maple that 
have been many years grown, just as though they were like a 
building that could be replaced whenever desired. And ihen, 
again, there is not one shade tree planted where there diould be 
hundreds, if not thousands. Those who settle our country, and it 
is true of those who spread all over the United States, felt it their 
duty to level the forest and clear up the land, no great matter what 
became of it afterwards, and so we find in the more thickly settled 
parts of the country very few of the old trees. There are miles of 
roads and streets that have not a single tree by their side, that 
should have them for shade and ornament their iHiole length. 
There are tens of thousands of acres of land good enough to grow 
wood, that are now nearly barren as the Desert of Sahara, that 
should be planted with trees, or, what might be better in some 
cases, sown or planted with the seieds of fruit trees. In some sec- 
tions of the country, attention has b%en given to, and premiums 
awarded for, plantations of forest trees. This -work should go on 
iintil a large pari of the rough, stony lands of New England, to 
say the least, should be restored to their former glory and beanty, 
and, we shotild also add, profitableness. 



vi. ^imllmttm. 



1. THE COMING OF SPRING. 

The winter time is past and gone. 

The time of silent death 
And the srateful earth is quiet, 

With the south wind's gentle breath. 
In the half -shaded woods, and on 

The smmy banks, again 
The primrose buds are wakening 

To the soft call of the rain : 
And *mid the pale palm-willow bloom 

The bees' continuous hum, 
And the thrush's song from out the copse, 

Tell that the Spring is come. 

Beautiful Spring ! beneath her smile 

The air grows warm and bright. 
And rivulets through cowslip fields 

Run laughing to the Ught ; 
In shady meadows, day by day. 

The dehcate cuckoo-flowers 
Open their silvery cups to catch 

The mild descending showers. 
And deep within the budding hedge 

His uest the goldfinch weaves, 
Where the honeysuckle's winding sprays 

Are set with tender leaves. 

By cottage-doors the butterfly, 

The earliest of Spring, 
Above the solden crocus-beds 

Stayeth his tremblins win^ ; 
And by old ponds the daffodil 

Is bowing to the breeze, 
That stirs in grassy lanes the boughs 

Of clustering hazel trees ; 
And on the lonely mountain side, 

Bv wood-paths mossed and gray, 
And far up on the pasture slopes, 

Gleameui the daisy's ray. 

And now in gardens spreading far 

Round antiquated halls. 
With broad clear moats reflecting back 

Smoothed turf and terraoed walla, 
The du'k yews wear a fresher green. 

And sweet at early dawn 
The scent of hyacinths float forth 

O'er walk and dewy lawn ; 
And cool winds, that at even-time 

Down the long alleys pass, 
Lay the blossoms of tiie almond tree 

In crowds upon the grass. 

Bright, blessed Spring I thy coming bids 

A thousand thoughts arise. 
Beautiful as the pearly light 

Of thine own changing skies. 
We pluck thy wild up-gmncing flowers, 

And wander by thy streams. 
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And thy sanshine brings to us again 
The joy of vanished dreams ; 

For down the vista of past years 
Faint harp-like echoes ring, 

Borne to our hearts upon thy breath, 
loved and lovely Spring ! 



2. OUR BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 

Mkb's nature is so marvellously constituted that he is reached 
and moyed through the avenues of every sense. The ftpirit witliin 
him reaembles a harp, the strings of which, as they are swept by 
every breeze, give out respondent tones. The music which strikes 
the ear aiunmons answering feelings in the heart which is touched 
by the plaintiveness, or exalted by the cheerfulness, of the strain. 
llie beauty which meets the eye, whether it is spread abroad in 
the glory of some noble prospect or blooms in the beauty of the 
opening flower, touches a cord within which responds to ^e outer 
influence. Thus the external world with ite r/ght and sound^ and 
even subtler influences, often unrecognized, is ever reaching towards 
and aflecting men even when they are most unconscious of its 
influence. 

The lesson of this is that all, so far as possible, should suiTound 
themselves with objects calculkted to excite pleasurable emotions. 
The wealthy generally do so ; the instincts of a cultivated nature 
make the demand which their resources are adequate to meet ; but the 
poor too seldom give sufficient thought or care to this. Yet iheve ai>6- 
few so destitute that they may not, if they will, bring a portiim of 
the brightness, and the beauty of God's rich world into the circle 
of their own immediate lives. A picture hung upon the wall — and 
better a single good one than a score of daubs — a singing bird, 
hailing in its cage and sending the thrills of song, bom of its 
joyous life« through all the dwelling ; a flowering plant or two, 
breathing their fiBgrance on the air while they win the eye by the 
beauty of their glowing petals — these are within the reach of all, 
and, humble as they seem, they bring the ministries of beauty to 
the heart 

Men grow into the likeness of that which they constantly look 
apon. Beauty or deformity, alike, daguerreotype their images 
upon the heart ; and it is perhaps, to the wretchedness of their 
material surroundings that much of the grossness and vice amongst 
the poorer classes may be traced. Even a shade tree before one's 
dwelling is of value, while a garden spot, however small, from 
which the meek-eyed flowers look np to him who tends them, is 
like an open page in a volume filled with lessons of purity and 
peace. 



3. THE ALL-SEEING BYE. 

One day, the astronomer, Mitchell, was engaged in 'making some 
observations on the son, and as it descended toward the horizon, 
just as it was setting, there came into the range of the great tele- 
Bcope the top of a hill, about seven miles away. On the top of that 
hill was a large number of apple trees, and in one of them were two 
boys stealing apples. One was gettin^^ the apples, and the other 
WIS watching to make certain that nobody saw them, feeling that 
they were undiscovered. But there sat Professor Mitchell, seven 
miles away, with the great eye of his telescope directed fully upon 
them, seeing every movement they made as plainly as if he had 
been under the tree with them. So it is often with men. Because 
they do not see the eye which watches with a sleepless vigilance, 
they think they are not seen. But the great open eye' of God is up- 
on them, and not an action can be concealed. There is not a deed, 
there is not a word, there is not a thought which is not known to 
God. 



4. " FIVE MINUTES LATE." 

There is something admonitory and awful in the punctuality of 
God. The universe depends upon it, and the dependence never 
^ftili. The snn never rises, the sun never sets, an instant late. The 
moon is never late in waxing or in waning. The stars are never 
Itte in fulfilling their courses. Even the comets know their time 
^d observe it. God's pimctuality in the adQiinistration of the 
Averse is the reason why astronomy may predict the occurrence of 
*n eclipse ten thousand years hence without fear of erring by a 
moment of time. 

Qodis punctual, too, in his providence. His punctuality here is 
*^ more awful than his punctuality in tlie universe , because it is less 
^•ervable, and because its consequences are of a moral nature. 
How long He waited until the exact fulness of time arrived for the 
csming of Christ ! How continually did Christ himself talk about 



His "time" and His "hour," never forestalling, never pDsti>oning it 
one instant. 

But here is a Sunday school teacher " Ave minutes late I" Let 
us consider what are some of the consequenees which this tardiness 
produces. In the first place it discomposes tiie teacher himself with 
a sense of delinquenojr. If it does not do this, it proves the teacher's 
conscience to be deficient in enlightenment or in sensibility. In the 
second place, it produces the effect of relaxing the spirit of punctual- 
ity in the whole school. The standard of the school depends sensi^ 
tively on the regularity of every person in it — especially on the 
regularity of every teacher in it. In the third place, if the superin- 
tendent is above being influenced towards remissness himself by the 
example of a remiss teacher, he is at least not above being disturbed 
by it. Every such flutter in the tranquillity of a superintendent's 
heart, helps to make up the terrible cost at which a devoted, intense 
Christian man fulfils hia arduous office of Sundav school oversight. 
It is nothing less than cruel, needlessly to multiply such occasions of 
anxiety. In the fourfti place, it unsettles the habit of punctuality 
— ^in the members of the tardy teacher's class in particular. Next 
Sunday some scholar in it will say, consciously or unconsciously, 
"Verylikely the teacher will be a little late to-day— he was last 
Sunday. 1 needn't hurry." In the fifth place, five minutes' time 
is lost — five minutes multiplied by the number of scholars in the 
class. In the sixth place, five minutes' time has probably been 
worse than lost. The class have got to talking and disturbing other 
classes They have taking to reading or to making pictures. Hiey 
have begun to gaze about to see what is going on m another part of 
the room — perhaps have established a telegraphic communication 
with the members of a dififerent^ class somewhere, distracting the 
attention of that class from their teacher. In short, the five minutes 
have gone to set ofi* the minds and hearts of the teacherless class in 
various wrong directions, from which several times five minutes will 
be necessaiy to- recall them — if, indeed, they can even be so success- 
fully recalled. Teacher, is it well to be " five minutes late ?"— iJw. 
W. C. fVilkinson^ in the Swuday School Jowmai. 



6. THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION FOR ONTARIO. 

Extracts from the opinions of Local Super int e n dents in regard to 
the Jounud of Ediication for Ontario. 

DBPARTMEKTS TOB 1869. 

(From the Appendix to the Chief Superintendent.) 

George Malone, Esq., Wolfe liland. — I am sorry to see any com- 
plaint of the issue of the Journal of Educationy and I can only say 
that, in this township, it is regularly and eagerlv sought after by 
the trustees ; and this I have the best means of knowing as I am 
postmaster here. 

James Knight y Esq., M, D , SKejfieJId, — ^The JoumcU of Education 
is received in all the sections as far as I know. I beHeve I can 
safely say, it is exerting a most beneficial influence upon the cause 
for which it is designed — to enlighten those who have sufficient 
capacity for information. 

Charles E. FUe, Esq., Fredericksburah North. — The Journal qf 
Education is held in high estimation by all who have a literary 
taste. It not only affords aid to the trustees by giving explana- 
tions in regard to the various clauRcs of the School Act, but it also 
gives general instructions in regard to the working of the School 
System, both in this and other countries — instructions which we 
should not otherwise receive. 

Rev. Robert McKcnzie., Oower South. — In several of the schools 
the Journal uf Education is received, and read, and deservedly 
appreciated. 

Rev. John Carroll^ Leeds and Lansdoume Front. — ^The Joumtd 
of Educatiofk is regularly received and highly appreciated by truatees 
and teachers. 

Chckrl^ Judgsy Esq. , ^lerbrooke- South. ^-The Journal of EdueaUon 
is received and read by some, and has a good influence on those who 
read it ; others are too careless to reiad anything good. 

John Holiday, Esq., Bagot. — The Joui-ncU of Edu,caUon is 
regularly received, as far as I know, the reading public prize it tery 
much. 

James Babeock, Esq., Bedford. — The Journal of EducaUon is a 
welcome visitor in most of the schools and families, and is read 
with great interest. 

Rev. Fredi'riek Burty Aiison, Minden and Lutterworth. — The 
Journal of Ed^wntion is much prized by trustees and teachers. 

Rev. Waltp,r Wright, Drapery Macaulay, Ryde, and Stephenswk. — 
The Journal of Hducation is much prized, as it surely ought to be. 

/. D. Smith, Esq., M. D., Scott. — The Joiemoi o/ ^duca*»on is 
regularly received, and produces very beneficial efifeots on the school. 
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night, together with a blood red tinge in some parts of the skv Bimilar to 
thiU observed last summer and fall. Wind stonu, 3id. Snow, 3ru, 8th— 10th, 
12th, 17th, 18th. Bain, 18th. 

Gox«RicH.— On 4th, 6th and 25th, largfe lunar halo at P.M. 5th, (Sun- 
d^), coldest dav of month ; at 9 A.M. temperature -7^*6 : 1 P.M -l^-i ; 
9 P.M. -2^'0: thus the mean temperature could not (as the mercury was 
ximDg at 9 A.M.) be less than -3^*6, but no observation was taken at 7 A.M. 
Thaw on IGth and 17th removed most of the snow, and quite destroyHl the 
sleighiiiff. Wind storms, 2nd, 17th, 18th, 24th, 27th, 28th. Snow, 2nd, 
4th, 9feh, 10th, 13th, 14th, 16ih-19th, 21st, 26th, 27th. Kain, 24th. 

Sr&ATFOED.— On 24th, Crows seen (first of season). The diiference frum 
normals of the mean daily temperature were as follows : — 



Day. 



DiflFerenoe. 



1 + 8^ 

2 + 3-1 

3 + 6-8 

4 -101 

5 

6 -140 

7 - 2-8 

8 + 6-3 

9 + 4-9 

10 - 7*8 

U - 7-2 

12 

13 -10-5 

14 - 4-0 



Day. 

15.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20.... 



Difforcnoe. 



+ 
+ 



6*7 
6*9 
61 
0-3 



- 0-8 



21 -100 

22 - 8*9 

23 + 8-5 

24 +19-7 

25 +111 

26 

27 + 1-0 

28 + 3-4 

Excess of monthly mean temperature over average of 9 years. 0^74. Wind 
stonns, 2nd, 3nL 9th, 24th, 27th, 28th. Fogs, 13th, 17th. Snow, 2nd, 8th, 
9th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 26th. 27th. Rain, 24th. 

HAJaLTOK.— On 26th, haU. Wind storms, 3rd, 0th, 10th, 12th, 15th, 
16th, 18th, 24th, 28th. Snow, 2nd, 7th, 9th, 12th, 17th, 18th, 26th. Rain, 
18th, 24th, 26th. Veiy litUi^ moisture fell during the month ; gales have 
been rather prevalent, and on several occasions they rese to 6. 

Sdioob.— Wind storms, 2nd, 3rd, »th, 24th, 28th. Snow, 12th, 13th, 
17th, 19th. Rain, Ist, 24th, 27th. The diurnal distribution of temperature 
tkus month has been unusual ; the maxima and minima have frequently 
occurred at 9 P.M. ; a fact which points to sudden and great changes of 
temperature ; there have been many days in February in which the maxi- 
mum has been the minimum of the oay previous, and vice term, 

WisnMOB.~0n 1st, 2nd and 3rd, lunar halo. 24th, meteor in £ towards 
N. Wind storms, 2ad, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 9th, 18th, 24th, 28th. Fog, 13th. 
Snow, 7th, 8th, 12th, 17th, 20th, 26th, 27th. Rain, 17th, 18th, 24th, 28th. 



Vlil. ^nptti Ut iagj and %tm% ^tn. 

1. TO OUR VILLAGE BOYS. 

Boys avoid profane oompaniona ; thoy can do you no good, and 
nfity do 7Qa much hanu by learning you their evil habits. If you 
have an^ self-reepect, if you wiah to become useful members of 
society, instead of ** loafers," who are only a pest to the community 
in which they live, have no companionship with any boy or man 
who uses profane, vulgar, or mean language. Such companions 
can only luive a demoralizing effect—can only have a tendency to 
make you as vile as they. Many bovs seem to be in a hurry to 
become men, and many seem to tliink that the one who can use the 
worst language, smoke and chew the most tobacco^ and drink the 
most intoxicating liquors, comes the nearest to being a nuui, and 
they will, therefore, try to acquire these accomplUKmenta as soon as 
poasible, and will laugh at all their companions who are not so for- 
ward to learn evil, and try to make them as vile as themselves. 

It has been truly said, Uiat the person who dares to take the 
name of his Maker in vain, cannot be trusted in his dealings with 
his fellow men ; for the person who does not fear his Maker, cannot 
be expected to fear man, and if he lie, and steal, and even commit 
greater crimes, no one need be surprised. 

With the habit of profanity, may often be found lying, fighting, 
stealing, cruelly to animals, killing birds and robbing their nests, 
and other evil habits too numerous to mention. And the boy who 
kss got thus far on the downward road, is at least in danser of being 
indiKed to oom^nit greater sins, which may, at last, lead him to the 
prison or callows. 

Rmember, boys, that the worst criminals were once free from 
un, and all begun their life of crime by committing little crimes at 
fint; and many have been led on from one sin to a worse one, by 
having vile companions; and if you can find none who are really 
9ood for companions, have none ; better to obtain good instructive 
books and papers, which are companions you never need fear, — Iowa 



2. PERSEVERANCE, A LESSON TO BOYS. 

Bvery boy should have written on his memory with the point of 
t diamond, the histo^ of Cjrxu Field, in his efforts to perfect the 
Atlantie telegraph. It required thirteen years of the most untiring 
labour, and *' often," says Hr. Field, '^ has my heart been fit to 
sink. Many times when wandering in the forests of Newfoundland, 



in the pelting rain, or on the decks of ships in dark, stormy nights, 
alone, far from home, I have often accused myself of madness 
and folly, thus to sacrifice the peace of my family, and all the hopes 
of life, for what might prove at last only a dream. Yet one hope 
led me on, and I have prayed that I mi^ht not taste death till this 
work was accomplished. That prayer u answered, and now, be- 
yond all acknowledgement to men, is the feeling of gratitude to 
God." Whatever your line of work, remember it is only similar 
industry and perseverance that will gain you the highest success. 
Yon can crawl along through life, like the earth-worm, with low 
aims and attainments, and never be obliged to make much exertion, 
but who would desire an earth-worm's existence. VTho would 
desire to leave so little record " on the sands of time ? 



3. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

A writer in the Springfield Republican observes : — 

*' There is a good deal said, now-a-days, about the religious 
education of children by formal and set methods. We have sermons 
preached to them, and books written for the level pf their com- 
prehension, and Sunday Schools must be arranged on some new and 
approved plan, so that they will not prove sucn a weariness to tilio 
flesh and spirit as they frequently do now. 

'* There is nothing so much like picking open rose buds to make 
them bloom faster, as some of these spiritual hot house forcing pro- 
cesses which very well meaning people inaugurate and sustain for 
the risinff generation. There is no task so difficult for the parent 
and teacher as to draw the line in the child's education between 
ignorance of so-called revealed religion and irreverence on the one 
hand, and a hypocritical acceptance and sanction on the other of 
what is imposed on childhood as the parent of alLhi^h aspiration, 
and the handmaid of Gk>d and virtue. After all 'ouoht not the 
ministration to change hands, and be found with those whose 'angels 
do not always behold the face of the Father,' and whose living 
forms Christ blest while on earth, and said of tnem, ' of such is the 
kingdom of heaven f But the world does move, and no one now 
brings forward the favorite doctrine of less than fifty years ago, oi 
infant damnation — even the stanchest orthodoxy ignores it. 

'* There was a famous book in those days, called 'The Day of 
Doom : or a Poetical Description of the (mat and Last Judgment, 
with a Short Discourse about Eternity,' by Michael Wigglesworth, 
1828. I quote from the part devoted to settling the future state of 
infants : 

•< ' Then to the bar all they drew near 

Who dy'd in infancy. 
And never had or sood or bad 

Effected personally. 
Bat from tne womb anto the tomb 

Were straightway carried, — 
Or at the lea^ e'er they transgressed, 

Who thus began to plead.' 

''They plead in vain — ^the judge, is inexorable — the sentence is 
pronounced. 

" ' A crime it i», therefore in bliss 

You may not hope to dweU, 
Bat unto yon I do assign 

The easiest room in hell. 
The tender mother will own no other. 

Of all her namerous brood. 
Bat Buch as stand at Christ's right hand, 

Acquitted through his blood ; 
The picas father had now much rather 

His graceless son should lie, 
111 hell with devils for all his evils, 

Barning eternally. 

You sinners are, and such a share 

As sinners may expect 
Such you shall have, for I do not save 

None but my own elect. 
Yet to compare your sin with theirs 

Who lived a lon^r time, 
I do confess yours is mach less, 

Thongh every sin's a crime. 

" I should not quote this at such length did I not think the book 
was out of print, or very nearly so. The natural heart of man, or 
woman, has settled this matter better than the theologian." 



4. YOUNG MEN'S RULES FOR LIFB. 

The following rules from the papers of Dr. West, were, according 
to his memorandum, thrown together as general way marks in the 
journey of life : — 
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Ney«r to ridicule sacred things, or what others may esteem such, 
however absurd they may appear to be. 

Never to show levity when the people are professedly engaged in 
worsl^p. 

Never to resent a supposed injury till I know the views and mo- 
tives of it. Nor on any account to retaliate. 

Never to judge a person's character by personal appearance. 

Always to ta£e the part of an absent person who is censured in 
company, so far as truth and propriety will allow. 

Never to think the worse of another on account of his differing 
with me in political or religious opinion. 



6. SOMETHING FOR YOUNG MEN TO READ. 

If every boy and young man would sit down and carefully read 
and candidly consider the following suggestions of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, he would get a lesson, the want of whicli has been the ruin 
of thousands: — ''There can be no more certain assurance to a young 
man of a disastrous business life, than the incurring of debts during 
his minority. And the term minority may be considered to include 
the years which he remains in the position of clerk or pupil, even 
though his years extend beyond * one and twenty,' which to many 
a heedless youth is the date of confirmed pecuniary slavery or free- 
dom. Expensive habits among clerks, apprentices, the under- 
graduates m colleges, and the students of professions, lead to pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of the very worst descriptions, for it is not 
seldom the c^e that the parents of their young men are put to 
great cost, and frequently have to exercise the most rigid economy, 
to provide and continue the means for their support. The calcula- 
tion of expenses has been based upon the necessary outlay only. 
Many of the fondest parents would not decline to mortgage their 
property^ or to obtain money at interest, or to wrong their other 
children, in order to give to the favourite son, money to expend in 
amusements, over-dressing, or dissipation iii any form. The young 
man himself would not dare to ask this in plain terms, and yet not 
a few incur expenses, and appeal through a mother, or a self-deny- 
ing sister, for the funds i6 obtain release from difficulty or to avert 
<Csgrace. This is virtually the form of the highwaynum reversed 
to suit the case : ' * Your money or my life. *' The parental instinct 
and the family pride thus^ppealed to. the applicant is successful, 
while any power of satisfaction to the demand is left ; and the 
household at home pinch themselves that the graceless son may 
flourish abroad. 

**But appetite grows on what it feeds on, and all that can be raised 
at home is not sufficient. Habits of duplicity are created, and the 
fond parents are deceived into thinking that they had quenched the 
fire, when they have only, in reality, been supplying fuel. The 
young spendthrift is more involved than ever — more extravagant 
and more reckless. The evil habit of indulgence to escape thought 
follows, and from the first sad mistake of outrunning the income, a 
life of mistakes is dated. The small leak sinks the ship, and a sad 
wreck, mental, moral and pecuniary, is the result. Parental aflfec- 
tion sent forth the bark fully equipped, and hoped to see it return 
fully freighted. But the result is, everything lost, not excepting 
honour." 



versy. Thiers, at seventy-five, flits with the vivacity of a boy from 
one camp to the other, is a negotiator of peace and the executive 
head of the French Government. Of his associaies, Dufiaure, the 
Minister of Justice, is seventy three. Guizot, King Louis Philippe^s 
ex-Minister, though past eighty, writes books with as much pre- 
cision and force as when he occupied a professor's chair. 

In England, where men are reckoned young till they are past fifty, 
splendid examples of vigorous old age have not been wanting. 
Palmerston, Ljaidhurst and Brougham, octogenarians aU of them, 
led public opinion in Great Britain to the end of their days, and 
died in harness. It is said of the first of the three, that after a 
field night in the House of Commons, he would be seen at daylight 
walking home at a pace which a yqung man could hardly equsL 
Thomas Carlyle, over seventy, abates nothing of Jiis intellectual 
vigor ; while Lord John Russell, though creeping towards eighty, 
still attends the Upper House of Pariiament. Our own oountiy, 
too, furnishes as striking instances of hearty old age. Stewart, 
Drew and Yanderbilt, tilie money-kings of this city, are old men, 
as the years are counted ; but still hold firmly in tibieir grasp, the 
great interests which they control. Bryant, editor and poet, at 
seventy-four translates Homer, and, judging by his numerous 
public addresses, must be as busy as ever. The grave has just 
closed over Dr. Skinner, who nearly half a century ago was famous 
as a preacher, and of whom it may be said, that to the laat ''his 
eye waxed not dim, nor did his strength abate.'' 



8.iSELF-TAUGHT MEN. 

Many men are said to be self-taught. STo man was ever taught 
in any other way. Do you suppose a man is a bucket, to be hung 
on the well of knowledge and pumped full ? Man is a creature that 
learns by the exertion of his own faculties. There are aids to learn- 
ing, of various kiuds ; but, no matter how man^ of these aids a man 
may be surrounded by, after all, the learning is that which lie him- 
self acquires. And, whether he be in college or out of college, in 
school or out of school, every man must educate himself. And in 
our times and our community every man has the means of doing 
it.— IT. W, Beecher, 



6. PICKING UP THOUGHTS. 

Boys, you have heard of blacksmiths who became mayors and 
magistrates of towns and cities, and men of great wealth and in- 
fluence. What was the secret of their success ? Why, they picked 
up nails and pins in the street, and carried them home in the 
pockets of their waistcoats. Now, you must pick up thoughts in 
the same way, and fill your mind with them ; and they will grow 
into other thoughts, almost while you are asleep. The world is full 
of thoughts, and you will find them strewn everywhere in vour 
path.— JK^u BurriU. '' 



9. OBSTINACY OVERCOME. 

A gentleman related in my presence a little incident which I give 
as I heard it. A waggon was passing heavily laden with slates ; the 
horse stopped, refusing to be urged or cajoled into starting. Of 
course, I expected, as usual, to see the driver use his whip, or per- 
haps his heavy boots, with an accompaniment of shouts and oaths, 
to remind the animal of his neglect of duty ; he went to the waggon, 
and commenced fumbling in its depths. Now, thought I, that poor 
horse will receive a most tremendous beating ; and I waited the 
issue with bated breath. But instead of the heavy stake which I 
anticipated, he drew out an old wooden bucket, the outside covered 
with meal, the remains of former lunches ; ran along the road for 
some distance before the horse, and set it down. The animal, true 
to his instincts, forgetting his former obstinacy and whims, Hurried 
towards the well-remembered receptacle of former enjoyments, and 
the battle was won by a little quiet management, saving pain and 
trouble for both man and beast. Now, thought I. as I went on my 
way rejoicing, here is a lesson for educators. Don t drive and push, 
and swear and scold, but accomplishyour object, whether it be with 
child or " dumb animal,'' by means of some incentive to the per- 
formance of duty, which shall recall pleasures past, or be an earnest 
of joys to eome. — " Tea4/i«r," in Our Dumb Animals. 



7. THE TRIUMPHS OF OLD AGE. 

Physiologists tell us that, with a greater prevalence of a know- 
ledge of the laws of health, the worid may expect an increase of 
the average duration of human life. Perhaps this time is already 
dawning. At any ra€e here are a few *4iealth" consideratiors for 
those aboye fifty. All churches that have pastors of seventy years 
of age and upward, axe requested to draw comfort from these con- 
siderations of Th€ Meihodisi: Von Moltke, quite juvenile at seven ky, 
plans and executes such a campaign as modem ages have never 
witnessed ; his sovereign, tough as oak at seventy-four, roughs it 
on the field as jauntily as a young lieutenant. Von Roon, the 
Prussian War Minister, older than either general or king, directs 
from Berlin the marshalling of hosts and gathering of supplies. 
Nor are these wonders confined to the German side of the oontro- 



10. OF WHAT PROFIT IS KNOWLEDGE 1 

Dr. Guthrie says : — *^ A man may know all about the rocks, and 
his heart remain as hard as granite or adamant ; he may know all 
about the winds, their courses and their currents, and be the sport 
of passions as turbulent and fieroe as they ; he mav know all about 
the stars, and his fate be the meteor's, that blaases for a little while, 
and is then lost, quenched in eternal night i he may know all about 
the sea, and be a stranger to the peace of God ; his. soul may re- 
semble the troubled waters, which, lashed by storms and raffled by 
every breath of wind, cannot rest, but throws up mire and dirt ; he 
may know how to rule the spirit of the elements, but not know 
how to rule his own ; he may know how to turn aside the deadly 
thunderbolt, but not the wrath of an angry Grod ; you may know 
all, in short, that man's genius has diseovered or his skill invented, 
but if vou do not know Jesms Christ, if your eyes have never been 
opened to a saving knowledge of the truth, what will that avail you 
when they are fixed in the sockets, glased by the hand of dei^ 1 
Squally by the death-bed of the greatest philosopher, as •f the 
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hardest miaer that ever ground the faoe of the poor, there is room 
and reason for the solemn question. What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world— all its learning, its wealth, its plea- 
•urea, and honors — and lose his own soul ?" 



11. ALPHABET OF PROVERBS. 

A grain of prudence is worth a pound of craft. 

Boasters are cousins to liars. 

Gonlession of faults makes half amends. 

Denying a fault doubles it. 

Snvy skooteth at others and wounds himself. 

Foolish fear doubles danger. 

€rod reaches us good things by our hands. 

He has hard work that has nothing to do. 

It costs more to reTenge wrongs than to boar them. 

Knavery is the worst trade. 

Learning makes a man lit company for himself. 

Modesty is a guard to virtue. 

Not to hear conscience is the way to silence it. 

One hour to day is worth two to-morrow. 

Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 

Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 

Richest is he that wants least. 

Small faults indulged are little thieves that let in lai^er. 

The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 

Upright walking is sure walking. 

Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 

Wise men make more opportunities than they find. 



12. THE SUNSHINE OF KINDNESS. 

Said an old merchant one day — " I never did an act of kindness 
to any human being without finding myself the happier for it after- 
wards. A single fiiendly act, cheerfully, pleasantly and promptly 
done to a fellow creature in trouble or difficulty, besides the good 
to him, has thrown a streak of sunshine into my heart for the re- 
mainder of the day, which I would not have taken a five pound 
note for. 



13. CHARACTER AND BENEFIT OF LAUGHTER. 

It is said by good medical authority that there is not the remotest 
oomer or little inlet of the minute blood vessels of the human body 
that does not feel some wavelet from the convidsion occasioned by 
hearty laughter, and that the *' central man'' of life principle is 
shaken to its innermost depths, sending new life and strength to 
the surface and thus materially tending to insure good healtii to the 
person who indulges therein. The blood moves more rapidly — 
probably caused by some chemical or electric modification occasioned 
by the convulsion^— and conveys a different impression to all the 
organs of the body as it visits them on that particular mystic 
journey, when the man is laughing, from what it does at other 
tames. For this reason every good, heartjr laugh in which a person 
indulges, tends to strengthen life, conveying, as it does, new and 
distinct stimulus to the vital forces. We doubt not the time will 
oome when physicians, conceding more importance than they now 
do to the influence of the mind upon the vital forces of the body, 
will poreseribe to the torpid and melancholy patient, a certain number 
of hearty peals of laughter, to be undergone at stated periods, and 
beliere uiat they will^ in so doing, find the best and most effective 
method of producing the required effect upon the patient. Our 
advice to all is, induce in good, hearty, soulful laughter whenever 
the opportunity offers, and if you do not derive material benefit 
therefrom, chaige us with uttering false principles of matei-ia 
mediea. 
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IX. §t^MttmttttaX ^oUttfi. 

OONSOLIDATED SCHOOL ACTS. 

In an early number we hope to publish the entire text of 
the School Acts of 1850, 1860 and 1870-1. They will be in- 
corporated in one Act, so that Local Superintendents, Trustees, 
Teachers and other interested parties wUl be able to see at a 
glance what modifications in our prsssnt School Laws have 
been made by the new Act. 

NEW SCHOOL REGISTERS. 
In reply to numerous applications for Public School Regis- 



ters, Ac., we desire to say that a new edition (including the 
modifications in the couraes of study required by the new School 
Act) will be shortly prepared and published. They will be 
sent to the County Clerks, for distribution through the Local 
Superintendents or Inspectore, but none will be sent out direct 
to individual schools from the Education Department. 



PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO LOCAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. 
Colleges and private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and teachers will also be supplied, on the same 
torras, with such educational works as relate to theduties of 
their profession. 



PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 

« 

According to the postage law, the postage on all books, 
printed circulars, &c., sent through the post, rrnuit be pre-paid 
by the sender, at the. rate of one cent per ounce. Local superin- 
tendents and teachers ordering books from the Education 
Department, will therefore please send such au additional sum 
for the payment of this postage, at the rate six^cified, and tiie 
customs duty on copyright books, as may be necessary. 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per uni, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars^ transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools -, and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams^ 
to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a list 
of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary for any 
person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee Carponir 
tion, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified 
by the corporate, seal of the Corporation. A selection of Maps, 
Apparatus, Library and Prijce Books, &c., to be sent, can 
always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

(^ Catalogues and forms of application furnished to school 
authorities on their application. 

*#* If Library and Prize Books be ordered in addition to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will be necessary for the Trustees 
TO send NOT LESS THAN five dollars additional for each class of 
books, &c., with the proper form of application for ea«h class. 



TABLET READING LESSONS. 

Being the First Book of Lessons in object form, inthirty- 

three sheets (By post, postage paid, $1) ... Price $0 

Mounted on 17 sheets of thin cardboard " 1 

Mounted on 17 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished " 2 
Mounted on 33 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished " 3 
Mounted on 33 sheets superior cardboard, varnished '' 4 



75 
76 
75 
50 
50 



CONFEDERATION MAP OF BRITISH NORTH 

AMERICA 

New Map of British North America, including Nova Scotia, 
New Bnmswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Red River, Swan River, 
Saskatchewan ; showing at one view ^without any dividing 
boundaries) the Provinces embraced m the proposed new 
Dominion of Canada, &c., wdth a map of Steamship Routes 
between Europe and America, &c., &c. 7fb. 9in. by 3ft. 9in. 
Constructed and lately published under the supervision of the 
Education Department for Upper Canada. Pnce $6. 
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ASSORTED PRIZE BOOKS IN PACKAGES. 

Selected by iJu Deparhnent, /(W Gramuiar or Common Schoohy from 
the Catalogue, ni assarted packages, as follows. 

Package No. 1. Books and Cards, Sets, to 70cts. each ...$10 

No. 2. Ditto ditto Sets, to $1.00 each ...816 

No. 3. Ditto ditto ' 5ct«. to $1.25 each ...$20 

No. 4. Ditto ditto lOcts, to $1.50 each ...$26 

No. 5. Ditto ditto lOcte: to $1.75 each ...$30 

No. 6. Ditto ditto lOcts. to $2.00 each ...$36 

No. 7. Ditto ditto 15cts. to $2.25 each ...$40 

No. 8. Ditto ditto 15ct8. to $2.50 each ...$46 

No. 9. Ditto ditto 15ct8. to $2.75 each ...$50 

No. 10. Ditto ditto 20ct8. to $3.00 each ...$56 

No. 11. Ditto ditto 20ct8. to $3.25 each ...$60 

No. 12. Ditto ditto 20cts. to $3.50 each ...$66 

No. 13. Ditto ditto 25cts. to $3.76 each ...$70 

No. 14. Ditto ditto 25ct8. to $4.00 each ...$76 

No. 15. Ditto " ditto 25ct8. to $4.25 each ...$80 

No. 16. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $4.50 each ...$86 

No. 17. Ditto ditto 30ct8. to $4.75 each ...$90 

No. 18. Ditto ditto 30cts. to $5.00 each ...$96 

No. 19. Ditto ditto 35cts. to $6.25 each $100 

No. 20. Ditto ditto 35ct8. to $5.50 each $120 
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Special Prizes, in handsomely bound books, singly at 

from $1.05 to $5.50. In sets of from two to six volumes of 
Standard Literature, at from $3.00 to $10.00 per set. Also 
Microscopes, Drawing Instruments, Drawing Books, Classical 
Texts, Atlases, Dictionaries, Small Magic Lanterns, Magnets, 
Compasses, Cubes, Cones, Blocks, &c., &c. 

*^* Trustees are requested to send in their orders for prizes 
at as early a date as possible, so as to ensure the due despatch 
of their parcels in time for the examinations, and thus prevent 
disappointment and delay. 

<2^ The one hundred per cent, will not be allowed on any 
sums less than five dollars. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees, the im- 
portance and even the necessity of providing, (especially during 
the autumn and winter months,) suitable reading books for the 
pupils in their schools, either as prizes or in libraries. Having 
given the pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, 
they should provide some agreeable and practical means of 
gratifying it. 

INTEIirCOMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Journal of Education for letters and inter-communications be- 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Journal, appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed communications of moderate length on school man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teaching, or other subjects of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great objects for which this Journal 
was established. 



Library or otlior similar Associations, can however, on receipt 
of the necessary amount, be supplied from the Depository at 
the net prices, that is about twenty-five or thirty per cent, less 
than the usual current retail prices. 

2. The admirable books published in England by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and ,by the London Reli- 
gious Tract Society, are furnished from the Societies' catalogues 
at currency for sterling prices (i. e. a shilling sterling book is 
furnished for twenty cents Canadian currency, and so on in 
proportion.) These two catalogues will, as far as possible, be 
furnished to parties applying for them. Books suitable for 
Sunday Schools are received from the other large religious so- 
cieties, Presbyterian and Methodists, and from the various ex- 
tensive publishers in Britain and the United States, but the 
list would be too extensive to publish separately. 

3. On receiving the necessary instnictions, a suitable selection 
can be made at the Department, subject to the approval of the 
parties sending the order. Any books, maps, <^c., not desired 
which may be sent from the Depository, will be exchanged for 
others, if returned promptly and in good order. 
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GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. 

The terms and conditions of this Scholarship, and lists of the snbjeeti 
for the examination in the year 1871, have been sent to the principal 
educational institutions in the Province ; and can also be obtained, on 
application, at the Provincial Secretar}'*s office, Parliament Buildinga, 
Toronto. 

The next examination will be held on the 26th June, and candidates, 
names and papers must be submitted not later than 1st May. 

For further particulars see Ontario OazetU ; or apply to 

M. C. CAMERON, 
Stcreiary, 

IMPOETANT TO T£ACH£RS AND SCHOOL T&USTEES ! 



Ruttans IVeiv Tcniilatinc StoTot, 

RECOMMENDED BY TORONTO BOARD OF SCHOOL TRUS- 
TEES, who certify that they consume but 24 Cords of wood a 
year. They change all the air in a room every four minutes. 

Apply to 

E. & C. QURNEY, 

p'd. Yonge Street, Toronta 



Ruttan's New Ventilating Stoves 

CONSUME TWO AND A HALF CORDS A YEAR IN SCHOOLS. 

See ccrtificattt of Uie Toronto Board. 

School Trustees will please send orders to H. I. Ruttan, Coboui^, who 
will send the plan for ventilation free of chaii^. 

Mr. Ruttan has an exclusive patent for tubular ventilating stoves and the 
COLD AIR DUCT. All persons infringing will be prosecuted. 



p'd. 



IfTado by E. Ac €. OURIVET, Toronto. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS AND REQUISITES. 

Application having been frequently made to the Department 
for the supply from its Depository of Sunday School Library 
and Prize Ikloke, Maps and other requisites, it is deemed ad- 
visable to insert the following information on the subject. 

1. The Department has no authority to grant the one hun- 
re<l per cent, upon any remittance for Libi-ary or Frize Books, 
Maps or Requisites, except on such as are received from Muni- 
cipal or Public School Corporations in Upper Canada. Books, 
Map8 and other Requisites suitable for Sunday Schools, or for 



FIRST LESSONS IN AGRICULTUKE, 

For Canadian Farmers and their Families, by Bev. EGERTON 
RY£RSON, LL.D. Price 50 cents. Free by post GO cenU. 

PMhhed and Sold hj COPP, CLARK A CO., Taronio, 

November, 1870. And by all BoolselUrt. 



Short Advertisements inserted in the Journal of JSducalion for SO 
cents per line, which may be remitted in postage stamps or otherwise. 

TsRBfS : For a single copy of the Journal of BduccUion, $1 per annnm. 
Back vols., neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subsciip- 
tions to commence with the Januarv Number, and payment in advance 
must in all cases accompany the order. Single numocrs, 10 cents each. 

All communication-! to be addressed to J. Gxorob Hodoiks, LL.D. 
Elducation Office, Uoronto. 

Pkimtbd bt livxrKR, ROHX & Co , 80 A.ND SS Kixa St. Wxst, Tokonta. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED PUBLIC SCHOOL ACT FOE 

ONTARIO. 

fFUh vMch is incorjiornied the School Law Amendment Ad of 
1860, and the School Laic Impovemeni Act of 1871. 



H' 



£B MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Conncil and Assembly of Canada, enitcts 
follows : — 

Eaeling School Organixaiions continwl. 



1. All public school eections or other public school divisions, 
tt^ether with all elections and appoiutmcnts to office, all agi'ee- 
mente, contracts, assessments, and rate-bills, heretofore duly 
nude iu relation to public schools, and existing when this Act 
comes into force, sh^l continue subject to the provisions of 
this Act. 

2. The term, for which each school trustee who holds office at 
the time this Act takes effect, shall continue as if such term had 
commenced by virtue of an election under tliis Act ; and on the 
Second IVeditetday in January next, alter this Act takes effect^ 
the trustee or trustees whose term of office then expires, shall 
retire from office, but may, with bis or their own consent, be 
le-dected under the provisions of this Act. 

Annval EhcUm on ike Second Wtdnesdayin January. 

3. The annual meetings for the election of school trustees, 
as hereinafter provided, shall be held in all the cities, towns, 
townships, and villages of Ontario, on the Second Wednesday in 
JaKoarij, in each year, commencing at the hour of fen of the 
clock in the f<M«noon. 

[SJ. Tk» Scluot Ltm Amendment Ad. of 1860 further enacts, 
thai — 4. The poll at every election of a school trustee or trus- 
tees shall not close before eleven of the dock in the forenoon, 
and shall not be k«pt open later than four of the clock in the 



afternoon. In (rural) school sections, the poll shall close on 
the same day the election is commenced ; in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages, the same time shall be allowed for the 
election of school trustees which is allowed for the election of 
municipal councillors.] 

PAET I.— TRUSTEES OF KURAL SCHOOL SECTIONS. 

Tntdeti' Term of OJice. 

i. For each township school section, there shall be iKree trus- 
tees, each of whom, after the first election of trustees, shall 
hold office for three years, and until his successor has been 
elected. 

5. Any trustee elected to fill an occasional vacancy shall hold 
office only for the unexpired term of the person in whose place 
he has been electe-d. 

Trudees not to Iwld certain O^ices. 

6. And no trustee of a school section shall hold the office ot 
County Inspector, or of a teacher, within the section of which 
he is a trustee. 

[GJ. Tlu, School Lam Amendment Ad of 1860 further tnadi 
<is follows: — II. • • Nor shall any teacher or County In- 
spector hold the office of trustee ; 

Six Months Non-residence vaeates Office. 

And a eonticuous non-residence of six months from his school 
section, by any trustee, shall cause the vacation of his office. 
If{^. — This relates to a trustee who has not yet removed his 
fiunily or domicile from the section, but who is himself absent 
for six months. 

Proceedings on (he formation of a new Schod. 

7. Whenever a school section is formed in any township, as 
provided in the tlurly-ninlh section of this Act, the clerk of the 
township shall give notice to the person appointed to coll the 
first school meeting for the election of trustees, of the desdrip- 
tion and number of such school section. 

A Meeting tn New Sedion. to be called within Twenty Daye. ■ 

8. The person so appointed flball, within twenty days after re- 
ceiving such notic*', prepare a notice in writing describing sudt 
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section, and appointing a time and place for the first school section 
meeting, and shall cause copies of such notice to be posted in at 
least tAre« public places in the school section, at least six days be- 
fore the time of holding the meeting. 

Chairman and Secretary io he appointed ai Meeting, 

9. The resident or non-resident assessed freeholders and house- 
holders of such school section then present, shall elect one of their 
own number to preside over the proceedings of such meeting, and 
shall also appoint a secretary, who shall record all the proceedings 
of the meeting. 

Duties of Chairman — His Casting Vote, 

10. The chairman of such meeting shall decide all questions of 
order, subject to an appeal to the meeting; and in case of an 
equality of votes, shall give the casting Tote--but he shall have no 
vote except as chairman. 

Mode of Recording Votes at Schoot Meeting, 

11. The chairman shall take the votes in the manner desired by 
a majority of the electors present, but he shall, at the request of 
any two electors, grant a poll for recording the names of the voters 
by the secretary. ^ 

Three Trustees to he Elected at First School Meeting, 

12. At such first school section meeting, the electors present 
shaU, by a majority of votes, elect from the resident assessed free- 
holders or householders, in such section, thru trustees. 

Trustees mu$t he resident assessed Ratepayers. 

[121. The School Law Amendment Act of 1860, further enacts: — 
11. ifo person shall be eligible to be elected, or to serve as school 
trustee, who is not a resident assessed freeholder or householder in 
the school section for which he is elected.] 

7!erm of Office of each Tr^istee, 

13. The trustees so elected shall respectively continue in. office as 
follows : — 

(1.) The^r*^ person elected shall continue in office for two years, 
to be reckoned from the annual school meeting next after his elec- 
tion, and thence until his successor has been elected ; 

(2). The second person elected shall continue in office one year, 
to be reckoned from the same period, and until his successor has 
been elected ; 

(3). The third, or last person elected, shall continue in office un- 
til the next ensuing annual school meeting in such section and un- 
til his successor has been elected. 

Copy of Proceedings to he sent io the County Inspector, 

14. A correct copy of the proceedings of such first and of every 
annual, and of every special school section meeting, signed by the 
chairman and secretaiy, shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
diairman to the County Inspector of schools. 

Penalty 07i Chairman for Neglect, 

[14j^. The School Law Ame^idment Act of 1860, further enacts 
fhat T 19. Any chairman who neglects to transmit to the County 
Inspector a copy of the proceedings of an annual or other school 
section meeting over which he may preside, within ten days after 
the holding of such meeting, shall be liable, on the complaint of 
any ratepayer, to a fine of not more than^ve dollars, to be recov- 
ered as provided in the onxe hundred and fortieth section of the On- 
tario Consolidated Public School Act aforesaid. 

A School Trustee to he Amvually Elected in each Section, 

16. A trustee shall be elected to office at each ensuing annual 
school meeting, in place of the one whose term of office is about to 
expire : and the same individual, if willing, may be re-elected ; 
but no school trustee shall be re-elected except by his own consent, 
during the lour years next after his going out of office. 



Mode of Proeeedi'ivg at Awnudl MeetUtg, 
16. Ai evex^ annual school section meeting in any township^ as 



authorized and required to be held by the third section of this Act 
the resident, or non-resident assessed freeholders and householden 
of such section present at such meeting, or a majority of tkem — 

Appointment of Chairman and Secretary. . 

(1.) Shall elect a chairman and secretary, who shall peifonn the 
duties required of the chairman and secretary, by the ienUi and 
eleveiith sections of this Act [and also by the nineteenih section of 
the School Law Amendment Act of 1860, as section 14^]. 

Trustees* General JRepoH to be Submitted. 

(2.) Shall receive and decide upon the general and financial re- 
port of the trustees, as required by the twetity-firai clause of the 
twenty'sewfnth section of this Act, and by the twenty-ftnt saotion of 
the School Law Improvement Act of 1871. 

Annual Election of School Trustees. 

(3.) Shall elect a [resident assessed] trustee or trustees, to fill up 
the vacancy or vacancies in the trustee corporation ; and 
(4.) Repealed, schools madefru by Act of 1871. 

Auditors* Report to be Received. 

[(5.) The eighth section of the School Law Amendment Act of 
1860, provides that the annual meeting shall receive the report of 
the auditors of school section accounts of the previous year, and 
dispose of the same.] 

School Section Aifditor to be Appointed. 

[(6.) The same section of the Act of 1860, also provides that the 
annual meeting shall appoint an auditor of the school accounts of 
the section for the current year.] 

[The seventeenth section of the Consolidated School Act hoe 6ea» 
superseded by the third section of the School Law Amendment Act of 
1860, as follows :] 

Who are legal Voters at School Meetings, 

[17. The Seventeenth section of the Ontario Public School Act, 
sixty-fourth chapter of the Consolidated Statutes for Ontario, shall 
be amended so as to read as follows : No person shall be entitled 
to vote in any school section for the election of trustee, or on any 
school question whatsoever, unless he shall have been assessed, and 
shall have paid [county, township, or school section^ school-rates 
as a freeholder or householder in such section : and m case an ob- 
jection be made to the right of any person to vote in a school aae- 
tion, the chairman or presiding officer at the meeting shall, at the 
request of any ratepayer, require the peraon whose right of voting 
is objected to,, to make the following declaration : 

Form of Declaration required from School Electors. 

" I do declare and affirm that I have been rated on the assess- 
^' ment roll of this school section, as a freeholder (or householder, 
** cuthe case may be), and that I have paid a public school tax due 
''by me in this school section, imposed within the last iwehse 
'' months, and that I am legally qualified to vote at this meet^g." 

[Penalty for Making a false Declaration 

I Whereupon the person making such declaration shall be permit- 
tea to vote on all Questions proposed at such meeting ; but if any 
person refuse to make such declaration, his vote shall be rejected ; 
and if any person wilfully make a false dedaration of his ri^ht to 
vote, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, 
upon the complaint of any person, shall be punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, in the manner provided for in the [following ei^ 
teenth, and the one hutidred and fortieth sections of the] said Ootario 
Consolidated Public School Act. 

18. If any person wilfully makes a false declaration of his ri^ht 
to vote, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of the court of Quarter 
Sessions ; or by a penalty of not less than five dollars, or more 
than ten dollars, to be sued for and recovered with costs before a 
Justice of the Peace, by the trustees of the school seetion, for its 
use. 



Separate School Supporters not to Vote at Public Sehod MeeUtiff». 
19. No person subscribing towards the support el a sepaxttU 
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school, Mtftbluihed under the Act respecting separate schools, and 
belonging to the religions persuasion thereof, and sending a child 
or children thereto, shall be allowed to vote at the election of any 
trostee for a public school in the dt^, town, Tillage or township 
in which such separate school is established. 

Plae0 o/Anmud School Metting to he appointed by the Tnutees. 

20. The trustees of each school section shall appoint the place 
of each annual school meeting, of the assessed freeholders and 
householders of the section, or of a special meeting for the filling 
up of any Taesaicy in the trustee corporation occasioned by death, 
remoTal, or other cause, or of a special meeting for the selection 
of a new school site ; and shall cause notice of the time and place 
to be posted in three or more public plaoea of such section, at least 
nx days before the time of holding such meeting, and shall specify 
in sadi notice the objects of such meeting. They may also call and 
five like notices of any special meeting, for any other school pur- 
pose, which they think proper ; and each such meeting shall be 
organized, and its proceedings recorded,, in the same manner as in 
the caee of a first school- meeting. 

Penalty on Trastteafor not taXivi\g certoiti Sehocl Meetings. 

21. In case any annual or other school section meeting has not 
been held for want of the proper notice, each trustee or other per- 
son whose duty it was to give such notice, shall forfeit the sum of 
jIm dollars, to btf sued for and recovered before a Justice of the 
Peace, by any resident inhabitant in the section, for the use there- 
of. [See the wu hundred and fortieth section of this Act.] 

Meeiinge to he caU^ in de/a^^ of firet or Annual Meetinge. 

22. In case, from the want of proper notice, any first or annual 
school section meeting, required to be held for the election of trus- 
tees was not held at tne proper period, any two assessed freeholders 
or householders in such section mav, within twenty days after the 
time at which such meeting should have been held, call a meeting, 
by giving six days' notice, to be posted in at least three public places 
in sueh school section ; and the meeting thus called, shall possess 
all the powers and perform all the duties of the meeting in the 
place of which it is called. 

Penalty for refiuing to terve as Trustee, 

2d. If any person chosen as trustee refuses to serve, he shall for- 
feit the sum of five doDars ; and every person so chosen who has 
not refused to accept the office, and who at any time refuses or 
neglects to perform its duties, shall forfeit the sum of ttoenty dol- 
lars, to be sued for and recovered before a Justice of the Peace, 
by the trustees of the school section, or by any two ratepayers, for 
m use [as authoiiced by the one hundred and fortieth section of this 
Act, and by the thirtieth section of the School Law Improvement 
Act of 1871.] 

Trustees must make a Dedaration of Office. 

[23^. 7*h€ School Law A mefndmvnt Act of 1860 furiher enacts : 1 8. 
Bvery person elected as trustee, and who is eligible and liable to 
•erve as such, shall make the following declaration of office before 
the chairman of the school meeting ; or if the chairman be elected 
trustee, before the fihri^ secretary of the meeting, 

" I will truly and faithfully, to the best of my judgment and 
ability, discharge the duties of the office of School Trustee, to 
which I have been elected.] 

Fine for default or in ease of neglect to make declaration. 

And if any person elected as trustee shall not make the declara- 
tion within two weeks after notice of his election, his neglect to do 
io shall be sufficient evidence of his refusing to serve, and of his 
liability to pay the fUtie^ as provided for in the preceding twenty- 
third section of the said Ontario Consolidated Public School Act. 

Trusiees may resigti^Ahsenee a forfeiture of Office, 

24, Any person chosen as trustee may resign with the consent, 
^xpressed in writing, of his ooUeagues in office, and of the County 
Inspector. 

^ [24^. The School Law Amendment Act of IS^O, further enacts : 11. 
^ * a continuous non-residence fi. e. not removal of domicile], 
of six months from his school section by any trustee, shall cause the 
vaeation of his olllee.] 



Mode of proceeding in contested Elections in School Sections* 

« 

26. Each County Inspector of Schools— 

CI.) Shall, within tvxnty days after any meeting for the election 
of public school section trustees within the limits of his charge 
receive and investigate any complaint respecting the mode of con- 
ducting the election, and accoraing to the best of his judgment, 
confirm it or set it aside, and appoint the time and place for a new 
election ; and may — 

(2.^ In his discretion, at any time for any lawful purpose, appoint 
the time and place for a special school section meeting. 

[(3.) The School Law Jmendnient Act of 1860 further enacts: 13. 
It snail be the duty of a County Inspector of schools to receive, in- 
vestigate, and decide upon any complaints which may be made in 
regard to the election of school trustees, or in regard to any pro- 
ceedings at school meeting ; Provided always, that no complaint in 
regard to any election or proceeding at a school meeting shall be 
entertained unless made in writing within twenty days after the 
holding of such election or meeting.] 

Trustees to he a School CorporaiiciP-''Iis poufers. 

26. The trustees in each school section shall be a coloration, 
under the name of ** 77i« Trustees , of School Section No. — in the 
Toxmiship of , in the County of ." And no such corpora- 
tion shah cease by reason of the want of trustees ; but in case of 
such want, any two assessed freeholders or householders of the 
section may, by giving six days' notice, to be posted in at least 
three public places in the section, call a meeting of the assessed 
freeholders c^* householders, who shall proceed to elect three trus- 
tees, in the manner prescribed in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth sections of this Act, and the trustees thus elected 
shall hold and retire from office in the manner prescribed for trus- 
tees. 

Corporate Acts m/ust he perform^ at lawful Trustee Meetings, 

[2^. The School Law Amendment Act of 1860, further enaets ihai : 
7. No act or proceeding of a school corporation, shall be deemed 
valid or binding on any party which is not adopted at a regular or 
special meeting, of which notice shall be given by the secretary, or 
[by any one of the trustees, as provided in the Sch6ol Law Improve- 
ment Act of 1871,] to all the trustees, by notifying them personally, 
or by sending a written notice to their residences, and the proceed- 
ings of such trustee meetings shall be entered in a book of the cor- 
poration kept for that purpose, and signed by the senior or pre- 
siding trustee ; Provided always, that a majority of the trustees, at 
a meeting thus called, shall have full authority to perform any law- ' 
ful business.] 

27. It shali be the duty of the trustees of each school section, 
and they are hereby empowered : 

Appointment and Duiies of Secretary'Treatursr, 

(1.) To appoint one of themselves, or some other person, to be 
secretaxT-tr«asurer to the corporation ; who shall give such security 
as may be required by a majority of the trustees. The /oriy-<tx<A 
section of. the School Law of 1871, requires trustees to take this 
security and dept^sit it for safe keeping with the township council.! 

a. For the correct and safe keepmg and forthcoming (when called 
for) of the papers and monejrs belonging to the corporation ; 

5. And for the correct keeping of a record of all their proceed- 
ings, in a book procured for that purpose ; 

c. And for the receiving and accounting for all school moneys 
collected by [school rate] subscription, or otherwise, from the in-^ 
habitants of such school section ; 

d. And for the disbursing of such moneys in the manner directed 
by the majority of the trustees. 

Certain Tr^tstee contracts between themselves unlawful, 

[(I).) Forty-sixth section of the School Law Amendment Act of 
1860/ur^^er enacts : 6. It shall not be lawful for any public school 
trustee to enter into a contract with the corporation of which he 
is a member, or have any pecuniary claim on such corporation, ex- 
cept for a school site, or as collector of school rates, and then only 
when he shall be appointed, and the warrant to him signed by the- 
other two members of the corporation, with the seal of the same.]; 

Appointment and Duty of School Collector. 

(2.) To appoint, if they think it expedient, one of themselves or 
some other person a collector (who may also be secretary-treasurer,). 
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to collect the mteB imposed by them upon the inhabitants of their 
school section, or the sums which the said inhabitants have sub- 
scribed ; and may pay such collector, at the rate of not less than 
*t», or more tlian ten per cent, on the moneys collected by him ; 
and every such collector shall give security satisfactory to the trus- 
tees, and shall have the same powers by virtue of a warrant signed 
by a majority of the trustees, in collecting the school-rate or sub- 
scription, and shall have the same powers, and proceed in the same 
manner in his school section and township, as a township collector, 
in collecting rates in a township or county, as provided in the Muni- 
cipal Corporation and Assessment Act. — [School Act of 1871*] 

r(2|.) He School LavjAmeiidment Act of ISGO further enacts: 21. 
CoUectors of school rates shall have the same powers, and be un- 
der the same liability and obligations in their respective school 
municipalities, as township collectors have, and are liable in their 
respective municipalities ; and shall give such security as may be 
satisfactory to the trustees, which security shall be lodged with the 
township council, as provided in the School Law of 1871.] 

Trusteei to acquire and hold School Propert]/, 

(3.) To take possession and have the custody and safe keeping of 
all public school property which has been acquired or given for public 
school purposes in such section, and to acquire and hold as a Cor- 
poration, by any title whatsoever, any land, movable property, 
moneys or income for public school purposes, and to apply the 
same according to the terms on which the same were acquired or 
received ; 

Trustees may sell School Site or other Property. 

[(3i) The School Law Amendment Act of 1860 further enacts that : 
10. It shalh Kb lawful for any school trustee corporation to dis- 
pose, by sale or otherwise, of any school site or school property 
not required by them in consequence of a change of school site, 
and to convoy the same under their corporate seal, and to applv 
the proceeds thereof for their lawful school purposes. And aU 
sites and other property given or acquired, or which may be given 
or acquired, forpuolic school purposes, shall vest absolutely in the 
trustee corporation for this purpose.] 

BuUding, or otherwise providing School Premises. 

(4) To do whateyor they may judge expedient with regard to 
building, repairing, renting, warming, furnishing, and keeping in 
order the section school house, and its furniture and appendages, 
and the school lands and enclosures held by them ; and for pro- 
curing apparatus and text books for their school; 

(5) And when there is no suitable school house belonging to such 
section, or when a secofid school house is required, then to rent, 
repair, furnish, warm and keep in order a house, and its appen- 
dages, to be used as a school house. 

Ma/y establish a Second oi* Female School in the Section, 

(Q) To establish, if they deem it expedient, tnth the consent of 
the County Inspector of schools, both a female and male school in 
the section, each of which schools shall be subject to the same 
regulations and obligations as public schools generally; 

May unite with High SchooL 

(7) To take such steps as they may judge expedient to unite 
their school with any high school, which may be within or adjacent 
to the limits of their section ; 

United Board of Ti'ustees may Sell School Site. 

[(7 J) 3^ School Law Amendment Act of ISGOfuHher enacts that: 
10. * "^ It shall be lawful for any united board of high and public 
school trustees to dispose, by sale or otherwise, of any school site 
or school property belonging to the united board, or to the high 
school or public school trustees respectively.] 

Employ Teachers, and enter into Contracts with them. 

■ • 

(8) To contract with and employ teachers for such school section, 
and determine the amount of their salaries. 

Ag^'cements between Trustees and Teachers must be in Writing. 

Ufii) ^^ School Law Amendment Act of 1S60 fuHhtr enacts that : 
12 All agreements between trustees and teachers, to bo valid and 
binding, shall be in writing, signed by the parties thereto, and 



sealed with the corporate seal, and may lawfully include any stipu- 
lation to provide the teacher with board and lodging.] 

To give orders to q%udified Teachers for School Fund. 

(9) To give the teachers employed by them the neoesiary-ordcn 
upon the County Inspector for the school fund apportioned and 
payable to their school section ; but they shall not giTe such orda 
m oehalf of any teacher, except for the actual time during whidi 
said teacher, while employed, held a legal certificate of qualmcatieiL 

Provide for Salaries and other Expenses of the School. 

(10) To provide for the salaries of teachers and all other expenses 
of the school, in such maimer as may be desired by a majciity d 
the assessed freeholders or householders of siich section * * * 
at a special meeting called for that purpose, and to employ all 
lawful means to coUect the sums required for such salanee and 
other expenses ; / 

Deficiencies to hs made up by €MiUonal Mate on PropeHy. 

And should the sums thus provided be insufficient to defray all ' 
the expenses of such school, the trustees may assess and cause to 
be collected an additional rate, in order to pay the balance of the 
teacher's salary, and other expenses of such school; 

Make out School Rate and CoUeetot^s Warrant. 

(11) To make out a list of the names of all persons rated by them 
for the school purposes of such section, and the amount payable 
by each, and to annex to such list a warrant directed to the 
collector of the school section, for the collection of the several 
sums mentioned in such list ; and any school-rate [on property] 
imposed by trustees, according to this Act, may be made payable 
monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly, as they may think 
expedient. 

Apply to MunicipaUiy or may levy Rate themselves. 

(12) To apply to the township council at or before its meetiftg 
in August, or to employ their own lawful authority, as they may 
judee expedient, for the levying and collecting by rate, aooording 
to the valuation of taxable property, as expressed in the assessors' 
or collector's roll, all sums for the support of their sdiool, for the 
purchase of school sites and the erection of school houses, and for 
any other school purpose authorised by this Act to be collected 
from the freeholders and householders of such section. 

Township RoU to be furnished to the Trustees 

and the township derk or other officer having possession of such 
roll is hereby required to allow anyone of the trustees, or their au- 
thorized collector, to make a copy of such roll, as far as it reliubes 
to their school section ; 

[The School Law Improvemefiit Act of 1871 further provides : And 
tn case of any omission or mistake in such roll, the Township Coun- 
cil shall have authority to correct it.] 

Trtutees may exempt indiyent persofis. 

(13) In their discretion to exempt from the payment of school 
rates, wholly or in part, any indigent persons, «nd to chacge the 
amount of such exemption upon we otiier ratable inhabitaDta of 
the school section, but the same shall not be deducted frou the 
salary of a teacher. 

Sue defa^dting Nofi-residents. 

(14) To sue for and recover by their name of office, the mmonnti 
of school rates or subscriptions due from persons residing without 
the limits of their school section who may make default in pay- 
ment. 

Make Return of Uncollected Rates to Township CTeHL 

(15) To make a return to the clerk of the municipality of tiie 
amount of any rate imposed by them for school purposes wheneyer 
so imposed, and also, before the end of the then current year, to 
make a return of the rates on the property of non-residenta of their 
section [as provided in the one hundr^ and twenty-seventh seeUan of 
this Act, and which they have been unable to collect]. 

m 

Admit to School J residents betu^en the ages of five and ficenty-<me. 

(16) To permit all residents in such section between the ages b 
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4m sad iwinUy^one yean to Attend the schbol, so long as they con- 
duct themselyes in oonf ormitj with the rules of such school, and 
the school rates required to be paid on their behalf are fully dis- 
ehaiged ; but such permission shall not extend to the children of 
persons in whose benalf a separate school has been established, ac- 
cording to the Act respecting the establishment of separate schools. 

Viiii ithooU — cuid far ichat. 

(17) To Tisity from time to time, each school under their charge, 
and see that it is conducted aocoraing to the authorized regma- 
tionSy and that each such school is, at all times, duly proyided with 
A Register and Visitors' Book, in the form prepared according to 

Premier Text'Bocki io he used in Sfhoolt, 

(18) To see that no unauthorized books are used in the sohool, 
and that the pupils are duly supplied with a uniform series of an- 
tlioriaed text-books, sanctioned and recommended by the Council 
of PuUio Instruction, and to procure annually, for the benefit of 
their aehool section, some periodical deyoted to education. 

EstMuh Sthool Sictian Library* 

(19) It shall be the duty of the trustees to appoint a librarianj 
and to take such st^ps authorised by law as they may judge expe- 
dient for the establishment, safe keeping and proper management 
of m school library in their section, now that proyision has been 
nede and carried into effect for the establishment of school li- 



FtnofMl Re^paniihUUy of TrwUeB in eau of NegUet io Sxeroim 

CorporaU Fowers. 

(20) To exercise all the corporate powers yested in them by this 
A^f tot tiie fulfilment of any contract or agreement made by them ; 
and in case they or any ol them wilfully neglect or refuse to exer- 
ctae sodi powers, the trustee or trustees so neglecting or refusing 
■lieli be penonaUy responsible for the fulfilment of such >x>ntraot 
or agfeanient. 

Frtpar§ and B^td Bipori ai Afmual MuUng. 

(21) To eanse to be prepared and read at the annual meeting of 
tlisir section, their aanusl school report for the year then termi- 
naling, which report shall include, among other things, a summary 
of their proceedings and state of the school during the year, to- 
gather with a full and detailed statement and account of the receipt 
and ezpenditore of aU sohool moneys reoeiyed and expended m 
behalf of such section, for any purpose whateyer, during such year; 
which report shall be sisned by the trustees and by eiwer or both 
of the s^ool auditors ^ the section ; and, in case of difference of 
opinion between the sohool auditors on any matter in the aoeounts, 
it shall be referred to and dedded by the County Inspector [as pro- 
yided by ^e twenfy-first section of the School Law Improyement 

Aet of isny 

Make Half -Yearly Report to County Inepector. 

4 

(22) To transmit to the County Inspector, on or before the ihiriieth 
day of June^ and the ihirty-fM day of December in each year, a 
eorreet return of the ayerage attendance of pupils in each of the 
echoed under their charge during the ttos months then immediately 
pteoeding* 

FenaUyfor NegleeUng to do to. 

And in ease such trustees neglect to transmit a yerified statement 
of such ayerage attendaiice, thon such school section shall not be 
entitled to the apportionment from the school fund for the said six 
months. 

(23) To ascertain the number of children between the ages of 
five and sixteen yeara residing in their section on the ihirty-Jirst 
day of December m each year, and to prepare and transmit annually, 
on or before HMjUfteenith day of Jamuiry, a report to the County 
Inspector, signed by a majority of the trustees, and made acoordinff 
to a form nroyided by the Chief Superintendent of Education, and 
shall speedy thersin : 

(1) The whole time the school in their section was kept by a 
oaufied teacher, during tiie year ending on the thirty-Jiret day of 
iie previous Deeambsr. 

(2) The amount of moneys received for the school fund, from 
load rates or contributions, and from other sources, distinguishing 
the same; and the nunner in which all such moneys were 
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(3) The whole number of children residing in the sohool section, 
over the age of >ive years, and under the age of sixteen ; the number 
of children and young persons taught in the school in winter and 
summer, distinguishing the sexes, and those who- were over and 
under sixteen years of age ; and the average attendance of pupils 
in both winter and summer ; but the trustees of the public school 
sections, within the limits of which one or more separate school 
sections are established, as hereinafter provided, shall not, in their 
return of children of school age residing in their school sections, 
include the children attending such separate school or schools. 

(4) The branches of education taught in the school ; the num- 
bers of pupils in each branch ; the text«books used ; the numbers 
of public school examinations ; visits and lectures, and by whom 
made or delivered, and such other information respecting this sohool 
premises and library as may be required. 

FenaUy for Delaying Yearly R^^tort, 

28. In case the trustees of any school section neglect to prepare 
and forward the aforesaid annuaJ report to their county inspector 
by the iKirty-f/ret day of January in each year, each of them shaU, 
for each week after such thyrty-firet day of January ^ and until such 
report has been prepared and presented, forfeit the sum of Jlvt 
doUari, to be sued for by such County Inspector, and oollected and 
applied in the manner provided by the iwenty-firet section of this 
Act.. 

[The twenty-ni^Uh eeetion hoe betn mipereeded by the eighth eeetion 
of the School Law Amendment Aet of 1860, oj faUovn ;] 

Annual Appointment ofAuditore of School Section .^^eounis. 

[8. In order that there may be accuracy and satisfaction in re- 
gtid to the school accounts of school sections, the majority of tiie 
assessed freeholders and householders present at the annual school 
meeting shall appoint a fit and proper person to be auditor of the 
sohool accounts of the section for the then current year, and the 
trustees shall, before the ^«< day of December in ea^vear, appoint 
another auditor ; and the auditor thus chosen, or either of tnem, 
shall forthwith appoint a time, before the day of the next ensuine 
annual school meeting, for examining the accounts of the ioho<n 
section ; 

Trustees to submit their School Aeeounts to the Auditors, 

[And it shall be the duty of the trustees, or their secretary-trea- 
surer in their behalf, to lay all their accounts before the auditors, 
or either of them, tcMrether with the agreements, vouchers, Ac, in 
their possession, and to afford to the auditors, or either of them, 
all the information in their power as to their receipts and expendi- 
tures of school moneys in benalf of their school section ; 

Fovoen and Duties of School Sution Auditors, 

[And it shsll be the duty of the auditors to examine into and 
decide upon the accuracy of the accounts of such section, and 
whether the trustees have truly accounted for and expended for 
school purposes the moneys received by them, and to submit the 
said accounts, with a full report thereon, at the next annual school 
meeting; and if the auditors, or either of them, object to the law- 
fulness of any expenditures made by the trustees, they shall sub- 
mit the matters in difference to such meeting, which may either 
determine the same, or submit them to the County Inspector, 
whose decision shall be final, and the auditors shall remain in office 
until their audit is completed ; the auditors, or either of them, 
shall have the same authority to call for persons and papers, vad 
require evidence on oath, and to enforce their decisions, as have 
arbitrators appointed under the authority of the eighty-fourth, 
ei^i^ffth and eightyfsixth^ sections of the said Ontario Consoli- 
dated Public School Act ; and it shall be their du^, or that of 
either of them, to report the result of their examination of the 
accounts of the year to tiie annual sohool meeting next after their 
appointment, when the annual report of the trustees, signed by 
the trustees and auditors, shall be presented, and the vacan^ or 
vacancies in the trustee corporation be filled up, as provided 
by law ; 

[Remedy in case the Trustee* Fail to Appoint an Auditor, 

[And if the trustees neglect to appoint an auditor, or appoint one 
who refuses to act, the County Inspector shall appoint one for 
them ; 

[Penalty on Trusted Refusing Information, Ac., to Auditors. 
[And if the trustees, or their secretary in their behalf, refuse to 
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fumiih the auditors, or either of them, with the papera or infor- 
mation in their power, and which may be required of tnem, relative 
to their school accounts, the party refusing shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon prosecution by eitlier of the auditors, or 
any rate-payer, be punished by fine or imprisonment, as provided 
by the one hundred and fortieth section of the said Ontario Consoli- 
dated Public School Act. [See also the one hundred and thirtieth 
and seven following sections of this Act.] 

New School 8U4 to be atUJtorized by Special Meeting. 

30. No steps shall be taken by the tiTistees of any school section 
for procuring a school site on which to erect a new school house, 
or u>r changing the site* of an established school house, without 
calling a special meeting of the assessed freeholders and house- 
holders of their section to consider the matter. 

Differences between Trustees and people to be referred to Arbitratioth. 

And in case of a difference as to the site of a school house be- 
tween the majority of the trustees and a majority of the assessed 
freeholders and householders at such special meeting, eaoh party 
shidl choose an arbitrator, and the County Inspector, or in case of 
his inability to attend, any person appointed by him to act on his 
behalf, shall be a third arbitrator, and such three arbitrators, or a 
majority of them shall finally decide the matter. 

OtPtier of Land tntut Sell School Site Selected — Exupiion. 

[30^. The fkhool Law Improvement Act of 1871 aUo'cnacts: 17. 
On the selection of land as provided by law, for a school site, for 
tiie erection of a school-house and necessary buildings, or for en- 
laising school premises, if the owner of such land shall refuse to 
seU the same, or shall demand tlierefor a price deemed unreason- 
able by the trustees of any section or board of trustees in cities, 
towns or incorporated villages, the proprietor of such land, and the 
troBtees, or boards of trustees, shall each forthwith select an arbi- 
trator ; and the arbitrators thus chosen and the County Inspector, 
or any two of them, shall appraise the damages to the owner of 
such land, and upon the tender of payment of the amount of such 
damages to the pwner bv the school trustees, the land, shall be 
taken and used for the purpose aforesaid ; provided nothing herein 
contained, shall authorize tlie selection in a township of a site 
within a hundred yards of a garden, orchard, pleasure ground or 
dwelling house, withomt the consent of the owner of such site ; and 
provided further, that in cities, towns and incorporated villages, 
vaoant land only shall be taken without the consent of the owner 
or owners.] 

[30^. The School Amendment Act of 1800 further enacts: 16. 
Arbitrators appointed under the authority of the Ontario Con- 
solidated Public School Act, and County Inspectors engaged in in- 
vestigating and deciding upon school complaints and disputes, shall 
be entitled to the same remuneration per diem for the time thus 
employed as are members of the municipal eouncil of their county 
for their attendance at council meetings ; provided always, that 
the parties concerned in such disputes shall pay all the expenses 
incurred in them, according to the award or decision of the arbi- 
trators and County Inspectors respectively.] 

Appointment of School Site Arbitrators — Their Powers. 

[30|. The School Law Improvement Act of 1871 also provides th^t : 
25. Should the majority of the school trustees, or the majority 
of a public school meeting, neglect or refuse, in case of a difference 
in regard to a School site, to appoint an arbitrator, as provided in 
the thirtieth section of the Consolidated School Act, or should the 
owner of land selected as a school site, as provided by section 
seventeen of this Act, refuse to appoint an arbitrator, it shall be 
competent for the County Inspector, with the arbitrator appointed, 
to meet and determine the matter, and the County Inspector, in 
case of such refusal or neglect, shall have a second or casting vote, 
provided they should not agree. 

[26. Should only a majority of the arbitrators appointed to decide 
any case under the authority of the School Laws of this Province, 
be present at any lawful meeting, in consequence of the neglect or 
refusal of their colleagues to meet them, it shall bo competent for 
those present to make and publish an award upon the matter ^r 
matters submitted to them, or to adjourn the meeting for any 
period not exceeding ten days, and give the absent arbitrator notice 
of such adjournment.] 

TrusUmpersonaUy responsible for Moneys lost, 

81. The tnurtees of each school section shall be perBonally re^ 



sponsible for the amount of any school moneys forfeited by or Iftst 
to such school section in consequence of their neglect of duty duz^ 
ing their continuance in office ; and the amount thus forfeited or 
lost shall be collected and applied in the manner provided by the 
twenty-first and tweiitx/'third sections of this Act. [See also the 
tvre^itieth clause of the twenty-seeenth section, and the one hundred 
and thirtieth and seven following sections of this Act.] 



PART II.— DUTIES OF TOWNSHIP COUNCILS. 



AUthe Sections of a Township may be united, and a Toumship Board 

EUcUd, 

32. In case a majoiity of the resident assessed freeholders and 
householders in two- thirds at least of the several school sections, 
at public meetings in such school sections of the township separately 
called for that purpose by the trustees of each such section, or the 
County Inspector, express a desire that local school sections should 
be abolished, and that all their schools should be conducted under 
one system and one management, like the schools in cities and 
towns, the municipal council of such township may comply with 
the request so expressed by passing a by-law to give effect thereto ; 
in which event all the common schools of such township shall be 
managed by one board of five trustees, one of whidi trustees shall 
be chosen in and for each ward, if the township be divided into 
wards, and if not so divided, then the whole number of such tma- 
tees shall be chosen in and for the whole township, and the eleetion 
of such trustees shall be held at the time and in the manner pre- 
scribed in , the ihi/rd, seventh, eighth and tweniy-isecond sections of 
this Act ; and such trustees shall be a corporation,' under the name 

of The Board of Public School Trustees of the Township of , 

in the County of ," and shall be invested with the same 

powers, and be subject to the same obligations, as trustees in cities 
and towns, by the seventy-ninth section of this Act. 

Assessors to val^te Lands situated in each Seetion. 

33. Whenever the lands or property of any individual or com- 
pany are situated within the limits of two or more school sections, 
each assessor appointed by any municipality, shall assess and re- 
turn on his roll, separately, the parts of such lands or property, 
according to the divisions of the school sections within the limits 
of which such lands or property may be situate ; but every undi- 
vided occupied lot, or part of a lot, shall only be liable to be as- 
sessed for school purposes in the school section where the occupant 
resides. [The fifth clause of the thirtieth section of the School 
Law Improvement Act of 1871, authorices township councils to 
correct mistakes and supply omissions in the assessors' school roll.] 

Council to impose certain School Assessments as required 'by Tmsiees, 

34. For the purchase of a school site, the erection, repair, rent 
and furniture of a school house, the purchase of appturatus and 
text-books for the school, books for the Ubranr, and salary of the 
teacher — each township council shall [''«/iaZ/' is imperative] levy, 
by assessment upon the taxable property in any school section^ 
such sum as may be required by the trustees of such school section, 
in accordance with the desire of the majority of the assessed free- 
holders and householders to trustees, expressed at a public meeting 
called for that purpose, as authorized by ^e tenth clause of the 
twenty-seventh section of this Act. 



Council may 



■ 

autJionze Trustees to borrow Money for special purposes, mmL 
provide for repayment, 

35. Each township councU may grant ^ the trustees of any 
school section, on their application, authority to borrow any sums 
of money necessary for the purposes above mentioned, in respect to 
school sites, school houses and their appendages, or for the pur- 
chase or erectioix of a teacher's residence, and in that event snail 
cause to be levied in each year, upon the taxable pK>perty in the 
section, a sufficient sum for the payment of the interest on the sum 
so borrowed, and a sum sufficient to pay off the principal within 

<ef» years. . 

it 

Couficil not to levy more than one rate except in certain eases. 

36. Ho township council shall levy and collect in any school 
section during any one year, more tliau one school section rate, 
except for the purchase of a school site, or iJie erection of a school 
house ; and no such council shall give effect to any application of 
trustees for the levying or collecting of rates for school purposes, 
unless the trustees of the school section make the applicat£ato 
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Booh council at or before iU meeUng in Atigu$t of the jear in 
which such application is made. 

Council may e$t<iblUh Libraries, 

37. Each township council may levy snch sums as it judges ex- 
pedient for purchasing books for a township library, under such 
regulations as may be provided in that behalf;* 

Council may esiailith, and be Trustees of, Model School, 

and for piroenring the site, and for the erection and support of a 
township model school ; and in such event the members of such 
township oonndl shall be the trustees of such model school, and 
shall possess the powers of public school trustees in respect to all 
matters affecting such model schooL 

Common Schools may be united with Township Model School, 

38. The trustees of any one or more public schools may at their 

^discretion, and with the consent of such council, merge their schools 

into such model school ; and tuition to student teachers in such 

.model school shall be free. 

Council to form new School Sections, 

39. Each township council shall form portions of the to¥mship 
where no schools have been established into school sections ; and 

: shall appoint a person in each new school section to call the first 
school section meeting ; and shall cause such person to be notified 
^in the manner prescribed in the seventh section of this Act. 

Size andformatiLm qf Public School Sections in TowmJdps, 

[39i. Ths School Law Improvement Act of 1S71 provides that :— 
15. ^o School section shall be formed after the year one thousand 
ei|^t hundred and seventy-one, which shall contain less than fifty 
resident children, between the ages of five and sixteen years, unless 
the area of such section shall contain more than four square miles.] 

[99j^. Appeal from the To^vnship to the County Council: — 10. The 
majority of the trustees, or any five rate-payers of a school section, 
shall have the right of appeal or complaint to their county council 
sgsinst any by-law or resolution which has been psssed, or may be 
passed, by the4ownship council for the formation or alteration of 
their school section ; and it may and shall be lawful for such county 
eouncil to appoint a committee of not more than five, or less than 
three competent persons (two of whom shall be the Co^mty Judge 
and a County Inspector, and the majority of whom shall form a 
qaorom,) to investigate the matter of such appeal or complaint, and 
confirm or disallow the by-law or resolution complained of-; and on 
the representation and petition of the majority of the trustees, or 
rate-pi^ers, of two or more school sections in a township, present 
at special meetings called for that purpose, the county council shall 
have authority to appoint a committee of not less than five com- 
petent persons (two of whom shall be the County Judge and a 
Coun^ Inspector, and a majority of whom shall form a quorum,) 
to reyise and alter the boundaries of the school sections of such 
township, so far as to settle the matters complained of ; Provided 
always, uiat no person shall be competent to act on either of the 
committeefl mentioned in this clause of this Act, who was a mem- 
ber of the township councU that passed the by-law or resolution 
complained of ; And provided also, that the alterations made in the 
boundaries of any school section by such committee, shall not take 
elTect before the end of the year during which they shall be made, 
and of which alterations due notice shall be given by the Inspector 
to the clerk of the township and to the trusiees of the school sections 
concerned. ] 

[39|. The School Law Amendment Act of ISQO further en<icts : — 
90. Irustees shall not be liable to any prosecution, or the payment 
of sny damages, for acting under any by-law of a municipal coun- 
cil btiore it has been quashed.] 

Alteration of existing sections ; Notice to be given. 

40. .In case it clearly appears that all parties to be affected by a 
proposed alteration in the boundaries of a school section have been 
duly notified of the intended step or application, the township 
council may alter such boundaries. 

Alteration to take effect 26th December. 
But no such alteration in the boundaries of a school section shall 



* One bundled per cent, is added by the Chief Superintendent of Education 
iTopriationB f or libi 
notices appended. 



oi sU the loeal appropriationB for library and prize books, maps and apparatus. 
8cede{«rtmfliitiano ' 



take effect before the tiventy^fifth day of December next after the 
alteration has been made. 

Union qf existing sections ; Meetings to be codled, 

41. In case at a public meeting of each of two or more sections 
called by the trustees for that purpose, a majority of the assessed 
freeholders and householders of each of the sections to be affected, 
request to be united, then the council shall unite such school sec- 
tions into one. 

FfTst Election in such United Sections, 

42. The first election in such united section shall be appointed 
and held in the same manner as is provided for in the seventk to the 
tvfelfth sections of this Act, in respect to a new school section. 

Sluire of ScJvool Fund not affected. 

4S. The several parts of any altered or united school sections 
shall have respectively the same right to a share of the public 
school fund for the year of the alteration or union, as if they had 
not been altered or united. 

Disposal of School Property when not wanted. ^ 

44. In case a school site, or school house, or other school pro- 
perty be no longer required, in consequence of the alteration or the 
union of school sections, t]^e same shall be disposed of by sale or 
otherwise, in such manner as a majority of the assessed freeholders 
and householders in the altered or united school sectioiyi decide at 
a public meeting called for that purpose ; 

Separated part to share in proceeds. 

And the inhabitants transferred from one school section to another, 
shall be entitled, for the public school purposes of the section to 
which they are attached, to such a proportion of the proceeds of 
the sale of such school house or other public school property [after 
paying the current year's debts of the old section], as the assessed 
value of their property bears to that of the other inhabitants of the 
school section from which thev have been so separated ; and the 
residue of such proceeds shall be applied to the erection of a new 
school house, or to other public school purposes of such altered or 
united sections. 

[Theforty-f^fth a^id forty-sixth sections of this Act have been super- 
seded by the fifth section of the School Lavo Amcndmetit Act of 1860, 
as follows: j 

[Formation and alteration of Union School Sections, 

45. [5. The forty 'fifth and forty-sixth sections of the said Ontario 
Consolidated Public School Act, shall be amended so as to read as 
follows : *' Under the conditions prescribed in the fortieth section 
in respect to alterations of other school sections, union school sec- 
tions, consisting of parts of two or more townships or parts of a 
township and any town or incorporated village, may bo formed and 
altered oy the reeves and County Inspector, or inspectors of the 
townships out of parts of which sudi sections are proposed to be 
formed, or in the case of a union section of parts of a township or 
townships and a town or incorporated village, by the reeve and 
county inspector of the township ; and [by two representatives of] 
the board of public school trustees of the tow^ or village, at a 
meeting appointed for that purpose by any two of such reeves, or 
by the public school board of such town or village, of which 
meeting the other parties authorized to act with them shall be duly 
notified. 

Formation and Alter atio7i of Uniofi Sectvon^^— Inspector's Daty^ 

Assessment. 

[45). The School Law Improvement Act of 1871 alst providesthiU: 
18. On the formation or alteration of a union school section or 
division, under the authority of the fifth section of tho School Law 
Amendment Act of eighteen hundred and sixty, it shall be the duty 
of the. County Inspector concerned, forthwith to transmit a copy of 
the resolution, by which .the formation or alteration was made, to 
the derk of the municipality affected by such resolution ; Provided 
also, that it shall be competent for any County Inspector to call a 
meeting of the parties authorized to form and alter union school 
sections, and it shall be lawful for, and be the duty of Uie reeves 
of the township, out of which the section is formed, with the County 
Inspector, to equalize the assessment. 
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[J^ect qfweh a Union in Township, Town, or Village, 

46. [And eaoh union school section, composed of portions of 
adjoining townships, or portions of a township or townships, and 
a town or incorporate^ village, shall, for the purpose of the elec- 
tion of trustees under their control, be deemed oiie school section, 
and shall be considered in respect to inspection and taxation for 
the erection of a school house, as belonging to the townsliip, town, 
or village in which the [school house] is situated." 

46J. The School Law Amendment Act of 1860 also eimcts: 2. On 
the incorporation of a part of anv school section within the limits 
of a village, the municipal council of the township, .within the limits 
of which sudi school section is in whole or in part situated, shall 
have authority fortiiwith to attach the part or parts of such school 
section not included within the limits of the village corporation, 
to an adjacent school section or school sections, or form them into 
a separate or distinct section or sections.] 

[The S(Jwol Law Improvement Act of 1871 further provides that 
the school boundaries of a village, existing at the time of its incor- 
poration, shall continue in force, notwithstanding its incorporation, 
until altered under the authority of the school laws. 

Union Section may he Dissolved by either Township Council, 

47. Each township council may, under the restrictions imposed 
by law in regard to the alterations of school sections, separate such 
part of any union school section as is situated within the limits of 
its jurisdiction, from the union of sections, and may form the part 
so separated into a distinct school section, or attach it to one or 
more existing school sections, or parts of sections, within its juris- 
diction, as such council judge expedient. 

■ 

Township Clertio furnish information to County Inspector, 

m 
% 

48. Each township council shall cause the clerk of the township 
to furnish the County Inspector of schools with a oopv of all the 
proceedings of the council relating to the formation or alteration of 
school sections, schocil assessments, and other educational matters. 
(See also section 45} above.) 

Township Clerk to prepare Maps of School Sections. 

49. The township clerk shall prepare in duplicate, a map of the 
township, shewing the divisions of the township into school sec- 
tions and parts of union school sections, and shall furnish one copy 
of such map to the county clerk, for the use of the county council, 
and he shall retain the other in the township clerk's office, for the 
use of the township corporation. 

Townsliip Clerk required to prepare School Map of the Township, 

[The School Law Improvement Act of 18"? 1 also declares that: — 
19. Should the clerk neglect or refuse to prepare and furnish the 
map of the school divisions of his municipalitv, as required by the 
forty -ninth section of the Consolidated School A6t, he shall render 
himself liable to a penalty not exceeding ten dgllars, to be recovered 
before a magistrate, for the school purposes of his municipality, at 
the instance of any ratepayer thereof. 



PART III.— DUTIES OF COUNTY MUNICIPAL 

COUNCILS. 



To raise equivalent to Legislative School Orant. 

60. Each county council shall cause to be levied yearly upon the 
several townships of the county, such sums of money, for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of legally qualified public school teachers, as at 
least equal (clear of all charges of coUection) the amount of school 
money apportioned by the Chief Superintendent of Education to 
the sevend townships thereof for the year, and notified by him to 
such council through the county clerk ; 

Such equivalent may be incrsassd fcr poor schools, die, 

jbid the sums so levied may be increased at the discretion of the 
councdl, either in aid of the county school fund, or on the recom- 
ipendatLon of one or more County Inspectors, to give spe<^ or 
additional aid to new or needy school sections. 

Such Ccunty-rate to br eoUecied by lHh Deamhsr. 

51. The sum annually required to be levied in each county, for 
tbe MlariM of legally qualified teachers^ shall be collected and paid 



into the hands of the county treasurer, on or before the fourieetUk 

day of Decanber, in each year. 

Teachers not to he refused payment. 

But notwithstanding tlie non-payment of any part thereof to snch 
treasurer in due time, no teacher shall be refused the payment of 
the sum to which he may be entitled from such year's county achool 
fund, but the county treasurer shall pay the County Inspector's 
lawful order in behalf of such teacher, in tuiticipation of llie pay- 
ment of the county school assessment ; and the county council shall 
make the necessary provision to enable the county treasurer to pay 
the amount of such order. 

Council may establish County Library. 

52. Each county shall raise by assessment such sums of money 
as it may judge expedient, for the establishment and maintenance 
of a county common school library.''*' 

(See Section 394 of ihU Act) 

The Council to appoint County Inspectors, 

Th'^ fifty-third and/oi^rt^ sections of this Act, are superseded by 
the following from the School Law Improvement Act of 1871 : — 

School Inspectors in Cdunfies, Cities and Towns — their Qualifications. 

53. [5. In each county or union of counties, there shall be one or 
more school officers, to be called Coimty Inspectors, who shall have 
charge of not more than one hundred and twenty, or less tJian 
fifty schools eadi ; Provided always, that it shall not be necessazy 
to appoint more than one such officer in each riding of a county ; 
And provided further, that in counties containing any municipality 
wherein tlie French or German language is the common or prevail- 
ing language, an Inspector may have charge of any number of 
schools not less than forty. 

53^. [7. The qualifications of countv, city, or town Inspectoia 
shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Council of Public 
Instruction, which shall determine the time and manner of exami- 
nation of candidates for certificates of qualification, and grant cer- 
tificates of qualification ; and no one not holding fsu$ii certificate of 
qualification, sliall be eligible to be appointed an Inspector. 

53^. [8. Each county council, and each, board of public achool 
trustees in a city or town, shall appoint from among those holdmg 
the necessary certificate of qualification, one person to be Inspec- 
tor of public schools in such county, city or tovm ; and in counties 
where there are or shall be more than fifty public sdiools, the 
county council may appoint two or more persons, (according to the 
number of schools), holding such certificates, to be Inspectors, and 
prescribe and number the territorial limits of each ; Provided nev- 
ertheless, that any county, dty or town Inspector sliall be subject 
to dismissal at pleasure by the council or board appointing him, or 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in council, (as regards any Ceunty In- 
spector,) for misconduct or inefficiency ; and the vacancy thus 
caused shall be filled from the list of those legally qualified by the 
council or board authorized to appoint such Inspector ; Provided 
likewise, that no Inspector dismissed sliall be reappointed, without 
the concurrence of tlie party who has dismissed him ; And provided 
furthermore, that in a county where there are two or more County 
Inspectors, the council of such county may« from time to time, 
change or remove such Inspectors from one circuit or riding of the 
county to another. 

54. [9. Each Inspector of scliools so appointed, shall have the 
oversight of all public schools in the townships and villages within 
the county or union of counties, or part of the county or union of 
counties for which he shall be appointed, and shall have all the 
powers in each municipality within his jurisdiction, and be subject 
to all the obligations conferred or imposed by law, upon '* Local 
Superintendents," and which are conferred or imposed by this Act, 
according to such instructions as may be given to him, from time 
to time, by the Chief Superintendent of Education! 

54^. [10. The remuneration of each dty or town Inspector of 
schools shall be determined and provided for by tiie board appoint- 
ing him ; the remuneration of the County Inspector shall not he 
less than Gyb dollars per school per annum, to be paid quarterly, 
by the county council, which shall also have authority to aetermine 



* The Edttcatioii Department will grant one hnndred per cent^ on all re- 
mittances gent to it from the county council for the purcnase of books not 
only for a eounty common school libnury, but also for a county ieaiiintf as- 
sociation library, or for a county Jail library, Ac. See departaiental notsoes 
on tins subject at ths eud, 
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^nd provide for the aUowanco for travelling expenses ; Provided 
also, that it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor in council 
to direct tlie payiUMii, out of the consolidated revenue, of an ad- 
ditional sum not exceeding five dollars per school i>er annum to 
each County Inspector. 

JSxaminatioH of Puhik School Teadieis. 

54|. [11. Each county council, and the board of public school 
Tnjstees in each city, shall appoint a county or city board of exam- 
iners, (for the examination and licensing of teachers, in accordance 
with the regulations provided hy law,) consisting of the county or 
dty Inspector (as the case may be), and two or more other compe- 
tent persons, whose qualifications shall, from time to time, be pre- 
scribed by the council of Public Instruction ; Provided always, 
that in no such county or city board of Examiners, the number of 
members shall exceed five ; and in all cases, the majority of the 
membexB appointed shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business ; and the payment of their expenses shall be provided for 
ss authorized by the sixteenth section of the School iLaw Amend- 
ment Act of 1860. 

Ckrk to report Appciniments and Proceedings to Chi^ Superintendent, 

65. The county clerk shall forthwith notify the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, of the appointment and address of each 
such County Inspector and of the county treasurer ; and shall like- 
wise furnish him with a copy of all proceedings of the council re- 
lating to school assessments and other educational matters. 

To obtain Becurlty from all persons entrusted toith School Moneys. 

m 

66. Each county council shall see that sufficient security is given 
by all oiBcers of the council to whom school moneys are to be en- 
trnstedy and shall also see that no deduction is made from ihe 
sehool fund by the county treasurer or sub- treasurer for the receipt 
and payment of school moneys. 

School MhTrtamirers for Townships may he appointed. 

67. If deemed expedient, the county council shall appoint one 
or more Bub-treasurers of scnool moneys for one or more townships 
of the ooonty ; in which event each such sub-treasurer shall be sub- 
ject to the same responsibilities and obligations in respect to 
the aoeoimting for school moneys, and the payment of lawful 
oidars for saai moneys given by any County Inspector within 
the parts of the county for which he is appointed sub-treasurer, as 
sre unpoaed by this Act upon each county treasurer, in respect to 
the paying and aoooonting for school moneys. 

Auditors of School Moneys to be appointed. 

68. Each county council shall annually, or oftener, appoint 
auditors, who shall audit the accounts of the county treasurer and 
other officers to whom school moneys have been entrusted, and 
who shall report to such council. 

Clerk to transmit audited Accounts to Chiff Superintendent, 

60. The county olerk shall transmit to the Chief Superintendent 
of Education, on or before the first day of March in each year, a 
certified copy of the abstract of the report of the auditors, and 
shsU also give any explanation relating thereto, as far as he is able, 
which may be required by the Chief Superintendent.* 



PART IV.— CITIES, TOWNS AND INCORPORATED 

VILLAGES. 



Powers of Councils in CUies, Towns and Villages. 

60. The municipal council of each city, town, and village in 
Ontttio is hereby invested, within its limits, witli the same powers, 
and shaU be subject to the same obligations as the municipal coun- 
dl of each county and township by the thirty-fourth^ thvrty-fifih^ 
and ike fiftieth, fifty-first, fifty-fifih, fifty-sMh, fifty-eighth oxidfifty- 
nitUh sections of this Act. 

* Printed fonns for thii abstract, and aLso for the school accounts of each 
of tha county sub-treasurers of lehool moneys are fumiihed b^ the Educa- 
tion Bepartmsnt, for convenience and unifonmty, although it is not re- 
quired to do so by law. See note* to the on« kmdrsd and twenty-fourth 
ssstloa of tUB Act. 



Board to appoint School Inspector. 

61. The public school board for every such city* and town re- 
spectively, shall appoint an inspector of schools for the city and 
town, [as provided in the School Law Improvement Act of 1871.] 
See sections 53^, 54| and 54^. 

Election of Trustebs in Cities and Towns divided 

INTO Wards. 

Public Schools in Cities, Totnis and Villages. 

iThe School Law Improvement Act of 1871 declares that: — 
;. [32. The public schools in cities, towns and incorporated vil- 
lages shall be under the management of boards of public school 
trustees ; and each of such boards shall be a corporation under the 
designation of public school board, and shall succeed to ijl the 
property, rights, obligations and powers of boards of common 
school trustees in such cities, towns and villages ; Provided that 
the common school boards shall continue in office until their suc- 
cessors are elected, as provided by the thirty-third section of this 
Act. 

61|. [33. The members of the public school boards shall be 
elected and classified in the manner provided by law for the elec- 
tion and classification of common school trustees in cities, towns, 
and incorporated villages. 

Two Trustees to be annually Elected in each Ward, 

62. For each ward into which any city or town is divided, there 
shall be two school trustees, each of whom after the first election of 
trustees, shall continue in office txDo years, and until his successor 
has been elected, and one of such trustees shall retire on the second 
Wednesday in January yearly in rotation. 

FWsi EleeHon of School Trustees in Cities and Towns, 

03. On the incorporation of any city or town, and the division 
thereof into wards, two fit and proper persons shall, at the first 
election of school trustees, be elected school trustees of eaoh such 
ward by a majority of the votes of the assessed freeholders and 
householders &ereof. 

City and Town TrusUes* Term qf Office. 

And one of such trustees, to be determined bjr lot at the £rst 
meeting of trustees after their election, shall retire from office at 
the time appointed for the next annual school election, and the 
other shall continue in office one ^rear longer, and then retire ; but 
each such trustee shall continue in office until his successor has 
been elected. 

64. In every city and town \on the second Wednesday in January] 
an election shall be held in each ward at tlie place of the last muni- 
cipal election, and under the direction of the same returning 
officer, and conducted in the [same] manner as an ordinary muni- 
cipal ward election ; but in case of the default of sudi returning 
officer, then under the direction of such person as the electors 
present may choose ; and at such election mie fit and proper per- 
son to be a trustee shall be elected by a majority of the votes of 
the assessed freeholders and householders in and for eaioh sudi 
ward respectively, and sudi trustee shall continue in office for iwo 
years, and until Ms successor has been elected. 

« 

Time and Hours for School Elections in Rural Sections, Towns, dee, 

[64^. The School Law Amendment Act of 1860 fixes the hour 
for closing the poll as follows : 4. The poll at every election of a 
school trustee or trustees shall not dose before eleven of the dock 
in the forenoon, and shall not be kept open later than fo%Mr of the 
dock in the afternoon : in [rural] school sections, the poll shall 
close on the same day the election is commenced ; in dties, towns, 
and incorporated villages, the same time [i.e., from nine a.m., to 
five p.m. of the one day] shall be allowed for the election of school 
trustees which is allowed for the election of municipal coundllors 
in such munidpalities.] 

. Election of Trustees in Villages and- Towns not 

divided into Wards. 

66. In each town, not divided into wards, and in each village, 
there shall be six school trustees, two of whom, after the first 
election, shall retire yearly on the seeotid Wednesday in Jashuary, 
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First Election of School Thrustees in a VUlage or Town. 

W. On the 'incorporation of any such town or village, the 
returning officer appointed to hold the first municipal election in 
such town or village, shall call a meeting for the election of sdiool 
trustees to take place [on the second Wednesday in Jauuaryi], or in 
case of hii neglect for one month, any two freeholders in such town 
or village, on giving six days* notice in at least three public places in 
the town or village, may call a meeting for such purpose, and at such 
meeting six trustees shall be elected, who sliall hold office during 
the periods hereinafter expressed, and from thence until their sUc- 
cesson respectively have been elected. 

Trustees when first elected to hs classified, 

67. The trustees of every sueh town and village shall be divided 
by lot into three classes of ivoo individuals each, to be numbered 
•ne, twoy three ; the first of which classes shall hold office o7ie year, 
the second two yean, and the third three years, and until their suc- 
cessors respectively be elected. 

Sttch Trustees to retire yearly by rotation. 

68. The trustees composing one of such classes shall retire 
yearly in rotation, the order of such rotation of the trustees first 
elected being determined by lot at the first meeting after their 
election, and, except the trustees elected at the first election, the 
trustees so to retire shall be those who have held the office fur the 
then next preceding three years, or who have been elected to supply 
any vacancy in the retiring class. 

AnnwU Election qf two Trustees in Towns a$id Villages. 



CosU of Contested Elections. 

74. The expenses of any school election contest ihall bo paid by 
the parties concerned in it, as may be decided by the Gi'un^ 
Judge. 

Terms /or which Persons are Elected to fill Vacancies. 

75. Any trustee elected to fill an occasional vacancy in a publio 
school board, shall hold office only for the unexpired term of tha. 
person in whose place he is elected to serve. « 

If •'election of any Trustee Lawfvd. 

76. Any retiring trustee may be re-elected with his own oonBont, 
otherwise he shall be exempted from serving for fowr jensm next 
after leaving office. 

Trustees to be a Corporation. 

77. The school trustees for each city, town and incorporated vil- 
lage, shall be a corporation, under the name of ''The Public School 
Board of the City [Town or Village] of , in the County of 



69. A school meeting shall be held annually on the 
nesday in Janua/ry^ in each such town and village, at 
the then last annual election of councillors, at which 
assessed freeholders and householders of the town or 
elect two persons to be trustees in the place of the 
from office, which trustees elect shall continue in office 
and until their successors have been elected. 

Challenyiny Voters at School Elections. 



second Wed- 
the place of 

meeting the 
village shall 
two retiring 

tltree years, 



70. In case an objection be made to the right of any person to 
vote at an election in any city, town or village, or upon any other 
subj^t connected with school purposes tncrein, the returning 
officer presiding at the election shall require the person whose 
right of voting is objected to, to make the following declaration : 

'* I do declare and affirm that I have been rated on the assess- 
** ment roll of this city (town or village, cm ths case may be), as a 
** freeholder (or householder, as the case n\ay 6c), and that I have 
** paid a public school tax in this ward, (town or village, as the case 
** ma/y 6c), within the last twelve montlis, and that I am legally 
'* qualified to vote at this election." 

Effect of such Declaration — Penalty for false one. 

Whereupon the person making such declaration shall be permit- 
ted to vote. 

71. If any person wilfully makes a false declaration of his right 
to vote, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, 
upon the complaint of any other person, shall be punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, in the manner provided for in the eighteenth 
section of this Act. 

Contested Elections in Cities, Totcns, Villages. 

72. The judge of the county court shall, within twenty days after 
the election of a public school trustee in any city^ town, or incor- 
porated village within his county, receive and investigate any com- 
plaint respecting the mode of conducting the election, and confirm 
it or set it aside, and appoint the time and plaise of holding a new 
election, as he may judge right. 

Penalty on Returning Officer for wrong doing. 

73. If the returning officer at any election of a public school 
trustee be convicted before the County Judge, of disregarding the 
requirements of the law, or acting partially in the execution of his 
office, he shall be fined a sum of not less than txoenUj dollars, nor 
more than one hwndred dollars, at the discretion of such County 
Judge. 



-," and shall succeed to all the corporate rights and powers^ 
and be subject to all the corporate obligations and liabilities of tiie 
preceding trustees. 

The first Meeting of the Public School Board. 

■ 

78. The first meeting of the Board may be called by any trnstee^ 
to take place in the city, town, or village council-room. 

• Duties of the Public Sclhool Board. 

79. It shall be the duty of the Public School Board of evety city, 
town, and village respectively, and they are hereby authorijeed : 

Election of Chairman and his Vote. 

(1. ) To elect annually, or oftener, from among their own mem- 
bers, a chairman, who shall have a right to vote at all times ; and 
in case of an equality of votes, the questions shall be held to be 
decided in the negative. 

Appointment of Secretary^ Collector and Treasurer. 

(2.) To appoint a secretary, [and in the case of a city and town 
board an Inspector] of schools, and, if requisite, one or mote col- 
lectors of school rates, which collector or collectors may be of their 
own number, and one of whom may also be eeGretary-treasarery 
who shall be subject to the same duties, obligations, and^penaltiea 
as secretary-treasurers in school sections. 

^See the One hundred and thirtieth and seven following sections of 
this Act.] 

Tiane and Place of Meeting of Board. 

(3.) To appoint the times and places of their meetings and the 
mode of calling them ; and of conducting and recording their pro- 
ceedings, and of keeping all their school aooounts. 

Board to take Possession of ail Public School Property. 

(4.) To take possession of all public school property, and to ac- 
cept and hold as a corporation all property acquired or given for 
public school purposes, in the city, town, or village, by any title 
whatsoever. 

7^0 ManOffe and Dispose of Scliool Property, 

(5.) To manage or diBp(»8e of such property, and all moneys or 
income for public school purposes. 

To apiAy Proceeds of School Property. 

(6) To apply the same, or the proceeds, to the objects for which 
they have been given or acquired. 

7^0 ProvitU School Premises, Apparatus, Text-Books^ and lAbrary. 

(7) To do whatever they may judge expedient with regard to 
purchasing or renting scliool-sites and premises ; building, repair- 
ing, furnishing, wamiing, and keeping in order the school houses 
and appendages, lands, enclosures, and movable property; for pro- 
curing suitable apparatus and text-books, and for establiahing and 
maintaining school j^braries. 

(8) To determine-— 
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(«) The number, siieft^ kind and doBoription [i.e. male, female, 
infant, oenUiU, wurd, industrial, etc.,] of ichooiis to be eatabliahed 
and maintained in the dtj, town, or village. [The School Law 
ImproTement Act of 1871, also declares that--42 EUahlithment 
§f indwfhrial mhooU in diitM, dsc, — ^the Public School Board 
A each city, town, and village may establish one or more 
Industrial odioola for otherwise neglected children, and make all 
needful regulations and employ the means requisite to secure the 
sMeatdanoe of such children, and for the support, and management 
sad discipline of such school or schools] also-— 

(b) The teacher or teachers to be employed ; the terms of em- 
pkmng them : the amount of their remuneration, and the duties 
whKh they are to perform ; also, (in the case of city and town 
boatdsV— 

(«) The salary of the inspector of schools appointed by them. 
[The School Law Improvement Act of 1871, provides that :---6. each 
dty or town shall be a county for the purposes of this Act ; and the 
inspeotor shall be called the City or Town Inspector, and shall 
possess all the powers of a County Inspector in such city or town, 
except such as relate to investigating and deciding on school trustee 
dseiion oomplaints, which now by law devolve on the County 
Judge. See also Section 88]. 

To uniU tpUh High School tf expedient. 

(9) To adopt, tit their discretion, such measures as they judge 
expedient, in concurrence with the trustees of the County High 
S^ool, for uniting one or more of the public schools of the city, 
town, or viUaf e, with snch High School 

« 

To appoint a CommiUte/or each SchooL 

(10) To appoint annually or oftener, if they judge it expedient, 
and under such regulations as they tMnk proper, a committee of 
not more than three persons for the special charge, oversight, and 
management of each school within the city, town, or village. 

To prepare and lay btfore Municipal Council eetimate for Jfoneye 

required. 

(11) To prepare from time to time, and lay before the municipal 
council of Uie city, town, or village^ an estimate of the sums wliich 
they think requisite : 

For Salaries of Teachers — Procuring School Premises, 

!a) For paying the whole or part of the salaries of teachers ; 
h) For purchasing or renting school premises ; 

For Bttildinff, Repairing, and keeping in order School-Houses. 

(e) For building, renting, repairing, warming, furnishing, and 
keeping in order the school-houses and their appendages and 
grounds; 

For procuring Apparatus, Text-Books, and Libraries, dCrc. 

(d) For procuring suitable apparatus and text-books for the 
whools; 

(e) For the establishment and maintenance of school libraries ; 
sod 

if) For all other necessary expenses of the schools under their 
ehiu:ge. 

Council required to provide necessary Funds, 

And the council of the city, town, or village, shall provide such 
snms in the manner desired by the said public school board. 

Trustees to levy a discreXionary rcUe upon Parents. 

(12) To levy at their discretion upon the parents or guardians of 
children attending any school under their charge, a sum not exceed- 
ing twenty cents per month, per pupil, to defray the cost of text- 
books, stationery and other contingencies, and to employ the same 
means for collecting such sum as triistoes of public school sections 
in toirnships ; and all moneys thus collected shall be paid into«the 
bands of the Chamberlain or Treasurer of the dty, town, or village, 
or of the Seereiary'Treasurer, for the public school purposes of the 
Mme, subject to the order of the public school board. 

Trustees to give orders for sums due to Creditors. 

(13) To give [with the School Inspector] orders to teachers and 
other achool officers and creditors for the sums due to them, on the 
<ibunberlain or treasurer, of the city, town, or village, or on 
their own secretary- treasurer. 



Trustees to give Notice of Annual and Special Meetings^ 

(14) To call and give notice of annual and special school meet- 
ings of the assessed freeholders and householders of the city, town, 
or village, or of any ward therein, in the manner and under the 
regulations prescribed in the ivjentieih section of this Act, for the 
appointment of annual and special school meetings in the school 
sections of townships. 

To see that authorized books are used, and appoint Li^arian. 

(15) To see that all the pupils in the schools are duly supplied 
with a uniform series of authorized text-books, and to appoint a 
Librarian, and take charge of the school library or libraries when 
established. 

To see that regulations are observed — to publish Report. 

(16) To Boe that all the schools under their charge are conducted 
according to the authorized regulations ; and at the close of each 
year, to prepare and publish, in one or more of the public papers, 
or otherwise, for the information of the inhabitants of the city, 
town or village, an annual report of their proceedings, and of the 
progress and state of the scliools under their charge, and of the 
receipts and expenditure of all school moneys. 

7*0 prepare Annual Report for Chi^ Superintendent. 

(^7) To prepare and transmit annually, before the fifteenth of 
January, to tho Chief Superintendent of Education, in chcform by 
^ him provided for that purpose, a report signed by a majority of 
the trustees, containing all the information required in the reports 
of public school trustees, and any additional items of information 
which may be required. 

Jfay exercise, tauve powers as Rural Trustees. 

(18) To exercise as far as they judge expedient, in regard to 
their city, town or village, all the powers vested in tlxe tni^es of 
each school section in regard to such school section. 



PART V._PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 

THEIR DUTIES. 



80. No [male or female] teacher shall be deemed a qualified 
teacher who does not at the time of his [or her] engaging with the 
trustees, and applying for payment from the school fund, hold a 
certificate of qualification, as in this Act provided. 

Teacher not to hold certain office*. 

81. No teacher [nr master of a High or Public School] shall hold 
the office of a school trustee or school inspector. 

DuJties of Pnl>Ue School Teacher. 

83. It shall be the duty of every teacher of a public school :— ' 

To Teach according to Law and Regulations. 

(1) To teach diligently and faithfully aU the bfanohes required to 
be taught in the school, according to the terms of his engagement 
with the trustees, and according to the provisions of this Aot. 

To keep the Register of the School. 

(2) To keep the daily, weekly, and monthly or quarterly register 
of the achool.* 

To maintain proper order and discipline. 

(3) To maintain proper order and discipline in his school accord- 
ing to the authorized forms and regulations. 

To keep a Visitors' Book. 

§[) To keep a visitors' book (which the trustees shall provide) 
enter therein the visits made to his school, and to present 

* School Registers are supplied gratuitously, from tho Departlnent, to 

fublic school trustees in townshii « by the county de^ks —througii the County 
napwibon. Applications should, therefore, be made direct to the Ceunty 
Inspectors for them, and not to the Department. 
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■uch book to each Tiaitor, and request him to make therein any 
remarks suggested by his visit. 

To give aecesi to the Hegiiter and Visitors* Book. 

(5) At all times, when desired by them, to give the trustees and 
risiton access to the registers and yisitors' book appertaining to 
the school, and upon his leaving the school to deliver up the same 
to the order of the trustees. 

[(6^) The School Law AtMiidment Act of 1860 enacts that : 1. Any 
teacher wilfully, refusing on the demand of the majority of the 
trustees of the school corporation employing him, to deliver up any 
school register or school house key, or other school property in his 
poBsession, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall not 
be deemed a qualified teacher until restitution be made ; and shidl 
also forfeit any claim which he may have against the said trustees.] 

To hold Public Quarterly Examinations. 

(6) To have at the end of each quarter a piihlic examination of 
his school, of which he shaJl give due notice to the trustees of the 
sdiool, to any school visitors who reside in or adjacent to 
such school section, and through the pupils to their parents and 
guardians. 

To furnish Information to the Chief Superintendent and Inspector. 

(7) To furnish to the Chief Superintendent of Education, or to the 
School Inspector [in the trustees' report or otherwise], when desired, 
any information which it may be in his power to ffive respecting 
Anything connected with the operations of his school, or in anywise 
Affecting its interests or character. 

Protection of Teachers in regard to Salary, 

83. Any teacher shall be entitled to be paid at the same rate 
mentioned in his agreement with the trustees, even after the ex- 
piration of the period of his agreement, until the trustees pay him 
the whole of his salary as tea<£er of the school, according to their 
engagement with him. 

Provision in case qf Deference between Teacher and Trustees. 

Ths School Law Improvement Act of 1871 supersedes the eighty- 
four^i fifihf sixth and seventh sections of this Act, as follows: — 

ArlfUration hettoeen Trustees and Teachers ahoHsUied. 

(27) All matters of difference between trustees and teachers, 
AuthoruEed and required by the eighty-fourth, eighty-fifth, eighty- 
sixth and eighty-seventh sections of the Consolidated School 'Act, 
passed in the twenty-second year of Her Majesty's reign, and chap- 
tered sixty-four ; the ninth section of the School Law Amendment 
Act, passed in the twenty-third year of Her Majesty's reign, and 
chaptered forty-nine ; and the ninth section of the Grammar School 
Improvement Act of 1805, passed in the twenty-ninth year of Her 
Majesty's reign, and chaptered twenty-nine, to be settled by arbi- 
tration, shall hereafter be brought and decided in the cuvision 
court by the judge of the countv court in each county ; and the 
said clauses of the said Acts are hereby repealed ; provided always, 
that the decision of any county judge in all such cases may be 
appealed from, as provided in the one hundred and eighth and five 
following sections or sub-sections of the said Consolidated Common 
School Act, and the twenty-eighth section of this Act. 



PABT VI.— DUTIES OK COUNTY INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 



88. [The Eighty-eighth section is superseded by the following, from 
the School Law Improvement Act of 1871 : — 

School Inspectors in Counties, Cities and Towns— tJieir Qualifications. 

5. In each county or union of counties, there shall be one or 
more school officers, te be called County Inspectors, who shall have 
charge of not more than one hundred and twenty, nor less than 
fifty schools each ; Provided always, that it phall not be necessary 
to appoint more than one such officer in each riding of a county ; 
And provided further, that in counties containing any municipality 
wherein the French or German language is the common or prevail- 
ing language, an Inspector may have charge of any number of 
■ohools not less than forty. 



88. a [6. Each city or town shall be a county for the purpose* of 
this Act ; and the Inspector shall be called the dty or town Inspec- 
tor, and shaU possess aU the powers of a County Inspector in such 
city or town, except such as relate to investigating and deddiag a» 
school trustee election complaints, which now by law dievolvei on 
the County Judge. 

88. 6 [7. The qualifications of county, city, or town Inspedtoti 
shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Council of Public In- 
struction, which shall determine the time and manner of axMoiiiA- 
tion of candidates for certificates of qualification, and gm^t osrtifi- 
cates of qualification ; and no one not holding such oertifieAto of 
qualification shall be eligiUe to be appointed an Inspector. 

88. c [8. Each county council, and each board of pttbUo scbool 
trustees in a city or town, shall appoint from among those holding 
the necessary certificate of qualification, one person to be Inspector 
of public schools in such county, city, or town ; and in cotmtiei 
where there Are or shAll be, more than fifty public adioob, tiio 
county council may appoint two or more persons. (According to the 
number of schools,) holding such certificates, to oe Inspectors^ And 
prescribe and number the territoriAl limits of OAch ; Provided ner* 
ertheless, thAt Any county, city, or town Inspector shAll be sabjeot 
to dismissAl at pleasure by the ooimcil or board Appointing him» or 
by the Lieutenant-Govemori n Coundll, (as regards any County In- 
spector,) for misconduct or inefficiency; And the vACAUcy thiu 
caused, shall be filled from the list of those legally qualified by tiia 
council or board authorised to appoint such Inspector ; Pkovided 
likewise, that no Inspector dismissed shall be re-Appointed, without 
the concurrence of tne party who has dismissed him ; And provi- 
ded furthermore, that m a county where there Are two or more 
county Inspectors, the council of such county mAy, from time to 
time, change or remove such Inspectors from one circuit or riding 
of the county to another. 

88. d [9. Each Inspector of schools so appointed, shall hAva the 
oversight of all public schools in the towndups and vilk^;e8 within 
the county or union of counties, or part of the countv or union of 
counties for which he shall be appointed, and shall have aU the 
powers in «ach municipality within his jurisdiction, and be subject 
to all the obligations conferred or imposed b^ law, upon "Local 
Superintendents," and which are conferred or imposed by this Act, 
according to such instructions as may be eiven to him, from time 
to time, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

88. e [10. The remuneration of each city or town Inspector of 
schools shall be determined and provided for by the board Appoint- 
ing him ; the remuneration of the County Inspector shall not be 
less than five dollars per school per annum, to be paid auarterly, 
by the county oouncilj which shall also have authority to determine 
and provide for the allowance for travelling expenses ; Provided 
also, that it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Ghovemor in Council 
to direct the payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue, of an Ad- 
ditional sum not exceeding five dollars per school per *""^i»" to 
each County Inspector.] 

Warden may supply Vacancies in the Office, 

89. In the event of an^ County Inspector resigning his offiee, the 
Warden of the county within which such Inspector held office^ may 
appoint [from the list of those Lsgally qualified], a fit and proper 
person to the office vacated, until tlie next ensuing meeting of the 
county council. 

. School Inspector shall tiot hold certain Offices, 

90. No Inspector shall be a teacher or trustee of any publlo, 
high [or separate] school while he holds the office of Inspector. 

Ditties of School Inspectors, 

91. It shall be the duty of each school Inspector, and he is here- 
by empowered— 

To Apportion School Fund according to Average Attendance. 

(1.) Unless otherwise instructed by the Chief Superintendent of 
Education — to apportion among the several school sections, their 
respective portions of the public school fund money apportioned 
to the townships within the limits of his charge, as soon as notified 
by tlie county clerk of the amount so apportioned to such town- 
ships ; and such apportionment among the said school sections 
shall be according to the rates of the average attendance of pnpik 
at each public school (the mean attendance of pupils for eaum half 
year being taken) as compared with the whole averAge numbev of 
pupils Attending the public schools of eadi such townahipw 
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To Appwrihn^ but not paff unlem Trustees make Ittilf^yearly Betum. 

He ilull ftpportioB, but shall not give an order to pay money to 
any school section whose trustees have neglected to transmit their 
return of average attendance for the last preceding half-year. 

Oive Cheques to none hul Qualified 7>acA«r«. 

(2.) To give to any qualified teacher (but to no other), on the 
order of the trustees of any school section^ a cheque upon the 
ooun^ treasurer or sub-treasurer, for any sum of money appor- 
tionea and due to such section, [after deducting two dollars each 
half-year from the amount payable io each mue teacher, as such 
teacher's subscription to the superannuated teachers fund.}— School 
Act of 1871, Section 43. 

Conditions of giving Orders to Teacher f. 

But axoept in the case of a new school section, he shall not give 
a dieque upon such order, unless a satisfactory annual school re- 
port for the year ending the last day of December preceding has 
Men veeeived from the trustees ; nor unless it appears by such 
report that a school has been kept by a qualified teacher in such 
section, for at least six months during the year ending at the date 
of such report, [nor unless the school has been conducted according 
to the offioial regulations.] — School Act of 1871, Sectioii thirty-seven. 

Mate two Visii$ a Tear to each School, 

(3.) To viait each public [and separate] school within his juris- 
diction twice in each year, unless oftener required by the county 
oonnciL or the board which appointed him, or for the adjust- 
ment of disputes ; and one of such half-yearly visits shall be made 
hetween the first of April and the first of October, and the other 
between the first of October and the first of April. 

Examine the state qf the School. 

(4) To examine at each half-yearly visit, the state and condition 
of the school, as respects the progress of the pupils in learning — 
the order aM discipline observed — the system of instruction pur- 
sued — tilie mode of keeping the school registers — ^the average at- 
tendance of pupils — the character and condition of the bunding 
and premisea-^and to give such advice as he may judge proper. 

Deliver Annual Lecture in each Section. 

(5) To deliver in each of his school sections, at least once a year, 
a public lecture on some subject connected with the objects^ princi- 
ples and means of practical education ; and to do all in his power 
to persuade and animate parents^ guardians, trustees and teachers 
to improve the character and efficiency of the public Bchools, and 
to secure the sound education of the young generally. 

See to Observance qf Lawful Regulations. 

(6) To see that all the schools are managed and.conducted ac- 
cording to law — to prevent the use of unauthorized, and to reconi- 
mend the use of authorized books in each school — and to acquire 
and give information as to the manner in which such authorized 
books can be obtained, and the economy and advantage of using 

them. 

Attend certain Meetings. 

(7) To attend the meetings of the Board of Examiners, and to 
meet and confer with the Chief Superintendent of Education at 
such time and place as he may appomt when making official visits 
to the County. 

Formation and Alteration of Union Sections — Inspector's Dubj — 

Assessment. 

(7i) \TKt SchoiA Law Amendment Act of 1871 oho provides that : — 
18. Chi the formation or alteration of a union school section or 
division, under the authority of the fifth section of the School Law 
Amendment Act of eighteen hundred and sixty, it shall be the duty 
of the County Inspector concerned forthwith to transmit a copy of 
the resolution, by which the formation or alteration was macle, to 
the cleik of the mtmidpality affected by such resolution ; Provided 
also, that it shall be competent for any County Inspector to call a 
meeting of the parties authorized to form and alter union school 
sections, and it shall be lawful for, and be the duty of the Reeves 
of the Township out of which the section is formed, with the County 
Inspector to equalize the assessment.] 



Aid in forming Union SecHons^Dedde Disputes. 



(8) To [call and] attend * * * the meetings of Town Reeves 
provided for in the * * * forty-fifth section of this Act and 
the eighteenth section of the School Law Amendment Act of 1871 ; 
to decide upon any questions submitted to him which arise between 
interested parties under the operation of this or of any former 
Act ; or, if he deems it advisable, to refer any such question to 
the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

Any person may appeal to Chief Superintendent. 

And any aggrieved or dissatisfied party, in any case not other- 
wise provided for, shall have the right of appeal to the Chief Su- 
perintendent of Education. 

Special allowance to Sdtool Inspectors and Arbitralors. 

[8 J. The School Law Amendment Act of 1860 further enacts: 
15. Arbitrators appointed under the authority of the School Acts, 
and school Inspectors engaged in investigatinc; and deciding upon 
school complaints and disputes, shall be entitled to the same re- 
muneration per diem for the time thus employed as are members 
of the municipal council of their county for their attendance at 
council meetings. 

Parties liable for A rbitratoi's* Expenses, 

Provided always, tliat the x>Arties concerned in such disputes 
shall pay all the expenses incurred in them, according to the award 
or decision of the arbitrators and School Inspectors respectively.] 

[8|. The School Law Amendment Act of 1860 further enacts : 
14. The Chief Superintendent shall have authoritv to decide upon 
all disputes and complaints laid before him, tne settlement of 
which is not otherwise provided for by law, and upon all appeals 
made to him from the decision of any School Inspector or other school 
officer. [In regard to these api)eals, see regulations in regard to 
communications with the Education Department.] 

May Suspend Teadiers Certificate, 

(9) To suspend the [Provincial or County] certificate of qualifica- 
tion of any teacher [of a public or separate school] granted by the 
Board of Examiners, for any cause which may appear to him to re- 
quire it, until the next ensuing meeting of the Board, of which 
meeting due notice shall be given to the teacher suspended, and 
such Board shall dispose of the case as a majority of the members 
present think proper; and the cancelling or suspension of a teach- 
er's certificate of quidification shall release his school trustees from 
any oblization to continue him in their employment. 

[9J. The School Law Amendment Actqf IS^ further e}iaets that: — 
22. A School Inspector shall have the same authority to suspend, 
for the time being, a Provincial Certificate of a teacher!s qualifica- 
tions, and report the same forthwith to the Chief Superintendent, as 
he has to suspend a County Certificate... notifying in writing to 
the teacher whose certificate is suspended, the reasons of it ; and 
the Chief Superintendent shall finally decide upon the case.] 

May git*e Temporary Certificates to Teachers. 

(10) To give any candidate, on due examination, according to 
the programme authorized for the examination of teachers, a cer- 
tificate of qualification to teach a [public or separate] school iiathin 
the limits of the chai^ge of the Inspector until (but no longer than) 
the next ensuing meeting of the Board of Examiners of which such 
School Inspector is a member, but no such certificate shall be given 
a second time, or be valid if given a second time, to the same person 
in the same county. 
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Ha^'^yearly Returns to the School Inspector^ 

m 

10^. The Consolidated Act for ProtestatU and Coloured Separede 
\ools also provides that : 12. The trustees of each [Protestant or 
Coloured] separate school shall, on or before the tnirtieth day of 
JicYie and the Uiirty-first day of December of each year, transmit to 
the Inspector of schools a correct return of the names of all Pro- 
testant or coloured persons (as the case may be), who have sent 
children to, or subscribed as aforesaid for the support of such sep- 
arate school during the then last preceding «tx months,* and the 
names of the children sent, and the amounts subscribed by them 
respectively, together with the average attendance of pupils in such 
separate school during such period.] 

Trustees Annual School B^fHnrt— Auditors—School Inspector. 
[lOJ. The School Law Amendment Act of 1871 provides that : 
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21 — the report of the school truBtees required by law to be laid before 
the annual school meeting, shall include a summary of their proceed- 
ings and state of the school during the year, together with a detailed 
statement of receipts and expenditure, signed by either or both of 
the school auditors of the section, and in case of difference of opinion 
between the auditors on any matter in the accounts, it shall be re- 
ferred to and decided by the County Inspector.] 

School Inspectors to Report to Clerk and Trustees, 

[10|. The same Act also provides that: 13. The School Inspector 
shall, upon the receipt of such return, forthwith make a return to 
the clerk of the municipality, and to the trustees of the pablic 
school section or municipality in which such separate school is 
established, stating the names of all the persons who being Pro- 
testants or coloured persons (as the case may be) contribute or send 
children to such separate school] 

Observing Regulations -Oiving Information to the Chief Superintendentf 

and County Auditors. 

(11) To act in accordance with the regulations and instructions 

i>rovided for his guidance ; to give any information in his power 
when desired) to the Chief Superintendent of Education respect- 
ing any public school matter within his jurisdiction ; to furnish 
the county auditors, when required, with the trustees' orders as 
the authority for his cheques upon the county or sub-treasurer for 
school moneys. 

Hand over Papers on retiring from Office. 

And on retiring from office, to deliver fover to his successor] 
copies of his official correspondence, and all school papers* in his 
custody, to the order of the county coxmcil. 

Trantmit Annual Report to the Chief Superintendent, 

(12) To prepare and transmit to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, on or before the first day qf March, an annual report, 
in the form provided by the said Chief Superintendent, and which 
shall state — 

(a) The whole number of schools and school sections, or parts 
of sections in each township within his jurisdiction ; 

(h) The number of pupils taught in each school over the age 
of Jive and under the age of sixteeti ; the number between the affes 
of sixteen, and twenty-o^^e years ; the whole number of children resid- 
ing in each section, or part bf a section, over the age of five and 
under the age of sixteen years ; 

(c) The length of time a school has been kept by a qualified 
teacher in each of such sections or parts of sections ; the branches 
taught ; the number of pupils in each branch ; the books used ; 
and the average attendance of pupils, both male and female, in each 
half year ; 

(d) The amount of moneys received and collected in each sec- 
tion or part of a section— -distinguishing the amount apportioned 
by the Chief Superintendent of Education ; the amount received 
from county assessment ; the amount raised by trustees ; and the 
amount from any other and what sources ; also how such moneys 
have been expended, or wliether any part remains unexpended, 
and from what cauaes ; and the annual salary of teachers, male 
and female, with and without board : 

(e) The number of school visits made by himsdlf and others 
during the year ; the number of school lectures delivered ; the 
whole number of school houses, their sizes, description, furniture 
and appendages ; the number rented ; the number erected during 
the year ; of what description ; and by what means ; 

(/) The number of qualified teachers ; their standing, sex and 
religious persuasion ; the number, so far as he can ascertain, of 
private schools ; the number of pupils and subjects taught there- 
in ; the number' of libraries, their extent, and how established 
and supported ; also, any other infoi-mation which he may possess 
respecting the educational state « wants and advantages in each 
township of his charge, and any suggestions which he tMnks proper 
to make with a view to the improvement of schools and diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 

Hov) Union Sections shall be paid. 

S2. The school Inspector of adjoining townships shall determine 
the sums to be paid from the public school fund of each town- 
ship in support of the schools of union school sections consisting of 

*ThIs includes the Inspector*! copy of the echool mftnoal, end of the Chief Superin- 
teudent's annual report, and all other school documents and papers which have oome 
lato hit hands as School Inspector. 



portions of such townships ; and shall also determine the manner 
in which such sums shall be paid ; but in the event of one person 
being Inspector of the townships oon4emed, he ahall act in oehalf 
of such townships. 

Warden to decide in case qf dispute. 

93. In the event of the School InspeHors thus conoemed not 
being able to agree as to the sum to be paid to each such towiiihip, 
the matter shi^ bo referred to the Warden of the county for filial 
decision. 



PART VIL—DUTy OF THE COUNTY BOARDS OF 

EXAMINERS. 



County Boards qf Examiners constituted. -—Examination qfPubUe School 

Teachers. 

94. [The nineiy-fourih, fifth and sixth sections are supeneded by 
the following from the School Law Improvement Act of 1871 : — 11. 
Each county council, and the board of public school tnistees in 
each city, shall appoint a county or city board of examiners, (for 
the examination and licensing of teachers, in accordance vrith tiie 
regulations provided by law,) consisting of the county or city 
Inspector (its the case may be), and two or more other competent 
persons, whose qualifications shall, from time to time, be prescribed 
by the Council of Public Instruction ; provided always, that in no 
such county or city Board of Examiners, the number of members 
shall exceed five ; and in' all cases, the majority of the members 
appointed shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business; 
and the payment of their expenses shall be provided for as author- 
ized by the sixteenth section of the School Law Amendment Act 

of 1860. 

94 J. 12. It shall be the dutjr of the Council of Public Instruction, 
from time to time, by a committee of its appointment, or otherwise 
to prepare and prescribe a programme and papers for the uniform 
examination and classification of public school teachers ; provided, 
that first class certificates of qualifications of teachers shall be 
awarded by the Council of Public Instjruction only^ and second and 
third class certificates by county and city boards or examiners only; 
and provided also, that first and second class certificates, given 
imder the authority of this Act, shall be permanent during the good 
behaviour of the holders, and valid in all the municipalities of the 
Province ; provided likewise, that all existing certificates of qualifi- 
cation of teachers shall remain in force in their respenctive counties 
on the terms and conditions of the Act under which they were 
granted, and that upon their ceasing to be valid as provided by 
law, they shall be renewed from time to time under the regulations 
and programmes prepared under the authority of this Act ; nro- 
vided furthermore, that all Local Superintendents of schools snail 
continue in office, and discharge their duties as heretofore, until 
provision shall be made for the appointment of County Inspecton, 
under the authority of this Act. 

CoufUy Council to defray expenses. 

97. The county council shall provide for the incidental expenses 
connected with the meeting and proceedings of each Board of 
Examiners. 

Duties of Boards qf Examiners— Remuneration. 

98. It shall be the duty of each board of examiners — and each 
such board is hereby empowered : 

(1) To meet [half-yearly], and to determine the time and place 
of its own meetings, and the order of its proceedings, and the 
manner of recording them. 

[U. The School Law Am^endment Jc< (/1860, further enacts that : 
16. Each county, circuit or city board of examiners shall meet 
haif-yearly, and each of its members shall bo entitled to the same 
recompense for his time and expenses as are members of the county 
corporation for their attendance at county council meetings ; and 
the incidental expense attending the meeting of stich. county, cir- 
cuit or city board, shall include the recompense to its members, the 
stationery, room, fuel, light, printing of notices, examination 
papers, and certificates, and such remuneration to the secretary of 
such board as the board may deem just and expedient.} 

Promote the EstdbUshmenl qf Public School Libraries, 

(2) To adopt all lawful means in their power, as they may jnd|[e 
expedient, to advance the interests and usefulness of pubho 
schools, to promote the establishment of school libraries, and U 
diffuse use^l knowledge in the county or cirsuit. 
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Select Authorised Text-Boots for Uie use of Schools, 

(3) To select (if deemed expedient), from a list of text^books 
reoommwided or authorised by the Council of Public Instruction, 
such books as tliey may think best adapted for use in the public 
schools of the county or circuit, and to ascertain and recommend 
the beet facilities for procuring sueh books* 

To tsoamiM Teaekart and give Oerti^atiO. 

(4) To examine and give certificates of qualification to teachers 
of public schools, according to their attainments and abilities, as 
prescribed in a programme of examination and instructions pro- 
vided for tiiat purpose. 

Annulling Teaehert^ CeriificaU$, 

(5) To annul any such certificate as the board may judge expe- 
dient. 

Signaturt of Gvriifitaiu. 

99. Every such certificate of qualification shall have the signa- 
ture of ai least one Inspector of schools ; 

TmatktT* to 6e Moral, and to be S^eea of Ber Majuty. 

But no such certificate shall be given to any person as a teacher, 
who does not furnish satisfactory proof of good moral character, 
or who, at the time of applying for such certificate, is not a natural 
bom or naturalised subject of Her Majesty, or who does not pro- 
duce a certificate of having taken the oath of allegiance to Her 
Majesty, before a Justice of the Peace for the county in which 
such person 



PART IX.— DUTIES OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF EDUCATION. 



PART VIII.— SCHOOL VISITORS AND THEIR 

DUTIES. 



PMUdie School Vititort d^ned. 

100. All clergymen recognized by law, of whatever denomina- 
tion, all Judges, Members of the Legislature, Magistrates, Members 
of County Councils, and Aldermen, shall be school visitors in the 
townships, cities, towns, and villages where they respectively reside : 
bnt persons holding the commission of the peace for the county 
only, shall not be school visitors within towns and cities ; and 
each clergyman shall be a school visitor only in the township, town, 
or city where he has pastoral charge. 

Who are ViiUarg of Soman Catholic Separate Schools, 

[100^. The Soman CatkoUc Se^raU School Act of 1863, dedares 
thai : — 23. '* All Judges, Memben of the Legislature, the heads of 
the municipal bodies in their respective localities, the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education and the Inspectors of public schools and 
clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church, shall be visitors of 
separate schools.^'] 

Their AuthorUy to Visit the Public Schools^ 

101. Each of the school visitors may visit the public school in 
the township, city, town, or village ; and may attend the quarterly 
examination of schools, and, at the time of any such visit, may 
examine the progress of the pupils, and the state and management 
of the school, and give such advice to the teacher and pupfls, and 
ftny others present, as he thinks advisable, in accordance with the 
Regulations and inatructfons provided in regard to school visitors. 

General Meeting of School Vititort. 

102. A general meeting of the visitors may be held at any time 
or place appointed by any two visitors, on sni^cient notice being 
given to the other visitors in the township, city, town, or vill8«;e ; 
and ihe visitors, thus assembled, may devise such means as they 
deem expedient tor the efficient visitation of the schools, and for 
promotiiLg the establishment of libraries and the diffusion of use- 
ful know^dge. * 

* Too strong a recommendation cannot be given to the establishment of 
cirenktiiig lionries in the various townships and school sections. A town- 
ilttp^Hhrary with aniiliaries in each school section, might, bv means of a 
ebiDpsratiVely small smn. snppl]f^ popular and useful reading for the young 
peopis of a Whole township. It is submitted to the serious attention of all 
school visitors, as weU as trustees, and ether friends of the diffusion of use- 
fil ^kowledge. 8e«Hthe Departmental notices appended. 



A chief Superintendent to be Appointed. 

103. The Governor may, from time to time, by Letters Patent 
under the Gbreat Seal of the Province, appoint a fit and proper per- 
son to be Chief Superintendent of £dacation for Ontario, who 
shall hold the office during pleasure, and shall rec«iv6 a salary of 
the same amount as the Superintendent of Education in Quebec 

ffi& Responsibility to the Oovernfnsni, 

104. The Chief Superintendent shall be responsible to, and aub- 
jeot to the direction of the Governor, communicated tkrongh any 
department of the Provincial Government 

He is allovfed Clerks, 

105. The Chief Superintendent shall be allowed two clerks, who 
shall receive the same salaries as are attached to similar offices in 
Quebec and he shall account for the contingent expenses of his 
offices, as provided in respect to other public offices. 

Ditties of the Chief Superintendent 

106. It shall be the duty of the Chief Superintendent of Bdu- 
cation, and he is hereby empowered, — 

Apportionitig Legislative Grant 

(1.) To apportion annually, on or before the first day of May, all 
moneys granted or provided by the Legislature for the support of 
public schools in Ontario, and not . otherwise appropriated by law 
to the several counties, townships, cities, towns, and incorporated 
villages, according to the ratio of population in each, as compared 
with the whole population of Ontario ; but when the census or 
returns upon winch such an apportionment is to be made, are 
so far defective in respect of any county, township, city, town, 
or village, as to render it impracticable for the Chief Superinten- 
dent to ascertain therefrom the share of school moneys which 
ought to be so apportioned, he shall make the apportionment accor- 
ding to the ratio in which, by the best evidence in his power, the 
same can be most fairly and equitably made ; 

Notice to the Provincial Treasurer and County Clerics. 

(2.) To certify to the Provincial Treasurer the apportionments 
made by him, so far as they relate to the several counties, cities, 
towns, and incorporated villages in Ontario, and to give immediate 
notice thereof to the clerk of each county, city, town and village 
interested therein, stating the time when the amount of moneys so 
apportioned will be payable to the treasurer of the county, city, 
town, or village ; 

Distribution by School Inspectors, 

(3.) To direct the distribution of the public school fund of any 
township among the several school sections and parts of sections 
entitled to share in the same, according to the length of time in 
each year, during which a school has been kept open by a legally 
qualified teacher in each of such sections or parts of sections ; 

Apportioning tAJbrary Grant 

(4.) To apportion the moneys provided by the Legislature for the 
establishment and support of school libraries ; but no aid shall be 
given towards the establishment, or support of any school library 
unless an equal amount be contributed and expended from local 
sources for the same object ; 

Preparing Fortns and M^ukUions. 

(5. ) To prepare suitable forms, and to give such instructions as 
he may judge necessary and proper, for making all reports, and 
conducting Sil proceedings under this Act, and to cause the same, 
with such general regulations as may be approved of by the 
Council of Public Instruction for the better organiaation and 
government of public schools, to be transmitted to the c^oem 
required to execute the provisions of this Act ; 

DistribuiiTig Act and Forms, 

(6) To cause to be printed, from time to time, in a eMiraiiient 
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fonn, fio many copies of this Act, with the necessary forms, 
instructions, and regulations to be obserred in executing its 
|)royisions, as he may deem sufficient for the information of all 
officers of public schools, and to cause the same to be distributed 
tpr that purpose ; 

FroUcting Softool Moneyz— Deciding Complaints. 

(7) To see that all moneys apportioned by him are applied to 
the objects for which tliey are granted ; and for that purpose, and 
when not otherwise provided for by law. to decide upon all matters 
and complaints submitted to him, which involye the expenditure 
of any part of the school fund ; 

[74. The School Law AmendmetU Act qf 1860 further enacU that : 
14. The CSiief Superintendent shall have authority to decide upon 
all disputes and complaints laid before him, the settlement of 
which IS not otherwise provided for by law, and upon all appeals 
made to him from the decision of any inspector or other school 
officer.] 

Ditoffrtemcitt between Soman Catkolie School Trueieei and Offlciali. 

[7|. The Roman Catholic Separate School Act qf lSf)3 further eiiacU 
thai: 27* In the event of any disagreement between trustees of 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools and Inspectors of Public Schools, 
or other municipal authorities, the case in dispute shall be referred 
to the equitable arbitrament of the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Ontario ; subject, nevertheless, to appeal to the Governor 
in Council, whose award shall be final in all cases.* 

Application of Balances of the School Fund, 

(8) To direct the application of the balances of the school fund 
apportioned for any year, which may be forfeited according to the 
provisions of this Act. towards making up the salaries of teachers 
m the county to whicn the same has been apportioned. 

* The following ara the Departmental Regalations in regard to these 
appeal cases, Ac. :— 

X, AppeaU to the Chi^ Superintendent of Education, — ^All parties concerned 
in the operations of the school laws, have the right of appeal to the Chief 
Sui>eriatendent of Education, and he is authorized to deciae such questions 
as are not otherwise providea for by law. But for the ends of justice, to 
prevent delay, and save expense, it will be necessary for any party thus 
appealing : L To furnish the partv a£»inst whom he may appeal, with a cor- 
rect copy of Ms communication to the Chief Superintendent, m order that such 
party may have an opportunity of transmitting any explanation or answer 
deemed expedient. 2. To state expressly in the appeal that the opposite 
party has been thus notified, as it must not be supposed that the Chief 
Superintendent will decide or form an opinion on any point affecting differ- 
ent parties, without hearing both sides — ^whatever delay may at any time be 
occasioned in order to secure such hearing. Application for advice in school 
matters, should in all cases be Jirtt made to the Inspector having jurisdiction 
in tiie municipality. « 

2. Communioationi with the Oovemment relating to School* should be made 
through the Education Department, Toronto, as all such communications 
not so made, are referred to the Chief Superintendent of Education, to be 
brought before His Excellency through the proper Department, whicn occa- 
sions unnecessary delay and expense. 

3. Communicationa generally. — ^The parties concerned are left to their own 
discretion as to the form of all conununications relating to schools, for which 
specific instructions are not furnished by the Department; but they are 
requested to use large sise or foolscap paper. In all communications, how- 
fever, the number of the School Section^ and the name of the Township and 
Post Office^ with we official tUle of the writer should be given ; and also Ihe 
number and dates of any previous correspondence on the same subject. 

4. The Journal of Education having been constituted by His Excellency 
the Grovemor in Council, the official medium of communicating all depart- 
mental intelligence and information, parties should refer to its pages on 
matters relating to the apportionment, Mank reports. Depositary, Nonnal 
School, &c. 

5. Communications relating to the Journal of Education^ to the Educo' 
tional Dcpositorgt to Public lAbraries^ or to the Superannuated Teachenf 
Fundf School AecountSt Poor Schools, &e., &c., should oe written on sepanUe 
sheets from letters of appeal or on legal questions, in order that they may be 
separated and dassified. 

6. Postal Regulations in regard to School Returns. — All official returns 
which are reqmred by law to be forwarded to the Chief Superintendent, or a 
school inspector, and which are made upon the printed blank forms furnished 
by the Education Department, must he pre-paid at the rate of one cent, and he 
open to inspection, so as to entitle them to pass through the post as printed 
papers. No letters should be enclosed with such retiums. A neglect to 
observe this regulation has repeatedly sublected this Department to an un- 
necessary charge on each package, mcluding the post office fine for non- 
payment. 

7. School Registers supplied through School Inspectors. — School Registers 
are supplied ^atuitously from the Department to public and separate school 
trustees in cities, towns, villages, and townships, by the county clerk, 
through the school inspectors. Application should therefore be made direct 
to these officers for tb«n, and not to the Department. Those for High 
Schools are also to be obtained through the county derk. 



Appointing a Deputy and Special Inspectors. 

(7) To appoint one of his clerks to be his deputy,* to pexf onn 
the duties of his office in his absence ; and to appoint one or more 
persons, as he, from time to time, deems neoeasaiy, to inapeoi any 
school, or to examine into and report to him up<m any acbool matter 
in the county where such person or persons reside ; but no allow- 
ance or compensation shall be made to such special inspector or 
inspectors for any services performed by him or them ; 

To have Vie Supervision of the formal SekooL 

(10) To take the general superintendence of the Normal School ; 
and use his best endeavours to provide for and recommend the vae 
of uniform and approved text-books in the schools generally ; 

Estahlishing Scliool Zdbraries, 

(11) To employ all lawful means in his power to procure and 
promote the establishment of school libraries for general reading, 
in the several counties, townships, cities, towns, and villages ; ^ 

To provide plans for Scliool Houses, and to disseminate us^ul i^fofmatkm, 

(12) To provide and recommend the adoption of anitable plans 
of school-houses, with the proper furniture and appendages ; and 
to collect and difiuse among uie people of Ontario usmd information 
on the subject of education generally ; 

To submit Books, Manuscripts, and General Regulations to the Council oj 

Puhlic Instruction. 

(13) To submit to the Council of Public Instruction^ all boda 
or manuscripts which, with the view of obtaining the recommenda- 
tion or sanction of such coimcil for their introduction as text-books 
or library books, are placed in his hands ; and to prepare and lay 
before the Council of Public Instruction, for its consideration, sach 
general regulations for the organization and government of public 
schools, and the management of school libraries, as he may deem 
necessary and proper ; 

Appoint Conductors of Teachers' Institutes, 

(14) To appoint proper persons to conduct oounty teachers' 
institutes, and to furnish such rules and instructions as he may 
judge advisable in regard to the proceedings of such institutes, 
and the best means of promoting and elevating the profession of 
school teaching, and increasing its usefulness ; 

• 

ResponsibUitp for Moneps, 

(\h) To be responsible for all moneys paid through him in be- 
half of the Normal and Model Schoou, and to give such security 
for the same as the Governor may require ; 

Correspondence of the Council of Puhlic Instruction. 

(16) To prepare and transmit all oorrespondeifce directed or au- 
thorized by the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario; 

To make AnnucU Report to the Oovemor, 

(17.) To make annually to the Grovemor, on or before the first 
day of July, a report of the actual state of the Normal, Model, 
High and Public Schools throughout Ontario, showing the amount 
of moneys expended in connection with .each, and from what sour- 
ces derived, with such statements and suggestions for unproving 
the Schools and the School laws, and promoting education generally 
as he may deem useful and expedient ; 

To make Financial Report to Pariiament, 

(18.) To lay before the Legislature; at each sitting thereof , a 
correct and full account of the disposition and expenditure of aU 
moneys which come into his hands as Chief Superintendent ; and 
annually, on or before the thirtieth of January in eadi year, to 
make the report required by the Act for tiie more efficient auditing 
of public accounts. 



* The Provincial Statutes Oeneral Interpretation Ad declares thai * * * : 6 
Ttoenty-thirdlg, Words directing or empowering a public officsr or function* 
azy to do sn^ act or thing, or otherwise applvmg to him by his nam* of 
office, shall mdude his successors in tn6k c&csi and hii or their lawful 
deputy. 
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. Any DiviHon Court Judge receLving an intimation of appeal 

from his decision, under the authority of the one hundrea and 
eighth and/ve foUowiug sections of the Consolidated Sehool Act, 
ihall thereupon certify, under bis hand, to the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education, the atatement of claim and other prooeedinga 
he case, together ivith the evidence and hia own judgment 
thereon, and all objectioiiB made thereto. 



THE CONSOLIDATED PUBLIC SCHOOL ACT FOR 

OKTARIO. 

(OuMnvti fmn th» May lf%iutber.J 

Provimeial CtrUjleatti to bt givm to X'ormal Scioel Student*. 

lOT. The Chief Superintendent of Education on the reoommen- 
dition of the teachen in the Normal School, may give to any 
t«aeher of public ichools a certificate of qualification which ahall 
benlidin any part of Ontario until revoked ; but no such certifi- 
Oite ihall be given to aiiy peraon who has not been a student in the 
Normal School 

Vniformitf oj DtciMunu in Divinon Courlt. 
108. It being highly desirable that uniformi^ of decision should 
eiiat in caws within the cc^nixance of the Diviaion Courts and 
taried in mch oourti, in which the School Inipectore, trustees, teach- 
en, and others acting under the provisions of this Act are parties, 
the Judge of any Division Court wherein any such action may be 
tried, may, at the request of either partjr, order the entering of 



Superior Court to 



M uieh Order at Law and Equity require. 



jodsment to be delayed, for a sufficient time to enable such party 
spply to the Chief Superintendent of Education to appeal 'yie case, 
ua after notice of appeal has been served as hereinafter provided, 
no further prooeadings shall be had in such case until the matter 
cf appeal has been decided by a Superior Court. 

Ctt(f B<tferiiM»4tiU may ojfftal fnm muX Comitttht Supa<or CovrU 

109. Hie Cbiaf Superintendent may, witbin one month after the 
inidsrin^ of jndsment in any inch ease, appeal from the decision 
<if the Division Oonrt Judge to either of the Superior Courts of 
I«w at Toronto, b^ serving notice in writing of such appeal upon 
ths dak of the Division Oonrt appealed from, which appeal shall 
bssutitled "The Chief Superintendent of Education for Ontario, 
Appellant, in the matter between (A. B. and C. D.) 

Juig* to lend Paper* to Superior Cottrt, 

' 110. The Judge, whose decision is appealed from, shall there- 
npoD certify under bis band, to the Superior Court appealed to, the 
■nmmoni and statement of claim and other proceedings in the 
Mse, together with the evidence and hia own judgment thereon, 
■nd sU objections made thereto. 

Wltat County Jvdfenaul d« in Jpptttl caws. 
J10i._The S«bool L»F Improvemeiit Apt Pl J871, declares tjiat 



111. The matter shall be set down for argument at the next term 
of such Superior Court, and such Court ahall give such order or 
direction to the Court below, touching the judgment to be given in 
the matter, as law and equity require, and shall also in Its discre- 
tion award costs against the appellant, which costs shall be oertified 
to and form part of the judgment of the Court below. 

Pnxttdinffi in Divition Court thirton. 

112. Upon receipt of such order, direction, and certificate, the 
Judge of the Division Court sbkll forthwith proceed in aooordanca 
therewith. . 

Com of Appeal. 

113. All costs awarded gainst an anpellant, and all costs incur- 
red by him, shall be paid by the Chief Superintendent, and charged 
as contingent expenses of his office. 

[113^. The Selwol Zam AmendTnent Act of 1660, farther tnaett 
that .'—23. It shall be competent for the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, should lie deem it expedient, to submit a case on any 
question arising under the High or Publio School Arts, to any Judge 
of either of the Superior Courts for his opinion and decision, or, 
with the consent of sucb Judge, to eitbet ot tlie Superior Courts 
for their opinion and decision. 

PART X,— DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL OF PUBUO 
INSTRUCTION. 

Council of Pablle lattruetion to be appointed. 

114. The Governor may appoint a Council of Publio Instruction 
for Ontario, to couaiat of not more than nit\e* persons (of whom 
the Chief Superintendent of Education shall be one) to hold 
office respectively during pleasure, and such council shail, in the 
exercise of its duties, be subject to all lawful orders and diieotions 
from time to time issued by the Governor. 

Chiff Superintendent topronide Plaet and tail Jlettine*. 

115. The Chief Superintondent shall provide a place for the 
leetings of the CouncU of Public InstructioUj and may call a 

special meeting at any time by giving due notice to the other 
members. 

Contingenl Expeneet of Council provided/or. 

116. The expenses attending the proceedings of the sud oonndl 

shall be accounted for by the Chief Superintaadent as part of the 
contingent expenses of the Education Office. 

Beeordinif Clerk and kit Dutit*. 

117. The senior clerk in the Education Office shall be Recording 



■ Inorrasedfor HighSahoDlpurpoMbytlie High S^ool Act, 
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Clerk to the said council — he shall enter all its proceedings in a 
book kept for that purpose — and shall, as may be directed, pro- 
cure the books and stationery for the Normal and Model Schools^ 
and keep all the accounts of the said council. 

Quorum of Three and Cmting Vote of Chairman, 

118. At any lawful meeting of the Council of Public Instruction, 
three members shall form a (jftioruni for the transaction of business, 
and in case of an equality of votes on any question, the chairman 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

Duties of the Council, 

119. It shall be the duty of such council, and they are hereby 

empowered — 

To appoint Chairman^ dx. 

(1) To appoint a chairman, and determine the times of its meet- 
ings, and the mode of conducting its proceedings ; 

EstahHthment and JSJfflciency of Normal and Model Schools, 

(2) To adopt all needful measures for the permanent establish- 
ment and efficiency of the Normal School for Ontario, containing 
one or more Model Schools, for the instruction and training of 
teachers of Public Schools in the science of education and the art 
of teaching. 

Regidatlons for Normal and Model Schools, 

(3) To make from time to time the rules and regulations neces- 
sa^ for the management and government of such Normal School ; 
to prescribe the terms and conditions on which students ^ill be 
received and instructed therein ; to select the location of such 
school, and erect or procure and furnish the buildings therefor ; to 
determine the number and compensation of teachers, and of all 
others who may be employed therein ; and to do all lawful things 
which such council may deem expedient to promote the objects and 
interests of such school ; 

To nuike Begulations for Public School Teachers and Libraries. 

(4) To make such regulations, from time to time, as it deems 
expedient, for the organization, government, and discipline of Pub- 
lic Schools, for the classification of schools and teachers, and for 
school libraries throughout Ontario ; 

Fix Qualifications of Inspectors. 

(4a) [The School Law Amendment Act of 1871 also provides that 
(t) the qualifications of county, city, or town Inspectors shall, 
from time to time, be pixjscribed by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, which shall determine the time and manner of examination of 
candidates for certificates of qualification, and grant certificates ot 
qualification ; and no one not holding 8uch certificate of qualifica- 
tion shall be eligible to be apx)oiiitcd an Inspector ; 

Provide for ExamincUion of Public Sc?iool Teachers, 

4. h [11. Each County Council, and the board of Public School 
Trustees in each city, shall appoint a county or city board of Ex- 
aminers, (for the examination and licensing of teachers, in accor- 
dance with the regulations provided by law), consisting of the 
county or city Inspector (as the case may be), and two or more other 
competent persons, whose qualifications shall, from time to time, 
be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction, &c. — See sec- 
tion 94. 1 

4. c [12. It shall be the duty of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, from time to time, by a committee of its appointment, or 
otherwise to prepare and prescribe a programme and papers for the 
uniform examination and classification of public school teachers, 
Ao, — See section 94^.] 

Provision fw Teaching of Natural History, AgiieulturcU Chemistry and 

Mechanics. 

4. d [13. It shall also be the duty of the Council of Public In- 
struction, by the training of teachers, the programme of studies, 
the selection of text books, and special regulations, to provide for 
teaching, in the public schools, the Elements of Natural History, of 
Agricultural Chemistry, of Mechanics, and of Agricultiire. 

To recommend TsoU and Library Books. 

(6) To examine, and, at its discretion, recommend or disapprove 
pf toxt-books for the use of schools, or books for school libraries ; 



To make Regulations for granting Pensions to Superannuated Teaekers, 

(6.) To prescribe such regulations, with the approbation of the 
Governor in Council, as it, from time to time, deems expedient, for 
granting pensions to superannuated or worn out teachers of public 
schools; bat no annual allowance to any superannuated or worn out 
teacher shall exceed the rate of six dollars for each year that suc^ 
teiicher has taught a public school in Ontario ; and no teacher shall 
be entitled to share in the said fund unless he has contributed to 
such fund, the sum of four dollars or more per annum, for the per- 
iod of his teaching school, or of his receiving aid from such fond, 
nor unless he furnishes satisfactory proof to the Council of Pablio 
Instruction, of inability, from age or loss of health in teaching, to 
pursue that profession any longer ; 

Annual payments to Superannuated School Teachers^ Fund, 

[6^. The School Low Improvement Act of 1871^ declares that : — 
43. Each male teacher of a public school holdmg a certificate cl 
qufdification under the School Acts of this Province shall, and each 
such female teacher may, pav into the fund for the support of super- 
annuated school teachers, the sum of four dollars annually ; and 
each Inspector of Schools is hereby authorized and required to de- 
duct one-half of such sum semi-annually from any payments made 
by him to any male teacher under his jurisdiction, and transmit Uie 
same to the Education Department ; Provided always, that any 
teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to receive back 
from the Chief Superintendent one half of any sums thus paid in 
by him to the fund ; And provided further, that on the decease of 
any teacher, his wife, or other legal representative, shall l>e entitled 
to receive back the full amount paid in by such teadier, with in- 
terest at the rate of seven per centum per annum. 

AunniU Report to the Governor, 

(7.) And to transmit annually, through the Chief Superintendent 
of Education to the Governor, to be laid before the LegiahLture, a 
true account of the receipt and expenditure of all moneys granted 
for the establishment and support of the Normal School. 

120. Out of the share of the Legislative School Grant coming to 
Ontario, and the additional sums of money from time to time 
granted in aid of Public Schools, or in aid of Public and High 
Schools in Ontario, and not otherwise expressly appropriated^ 
law, the Governor in Coimcil may authorize the expenditure an- 
nually, of the sums granted in the Supply Bill for education. 

121. The whole of the remainder of the grants in the one hun- 
dred and twentieth section mentioned, and not exclusively appro- 
priated, shall be expended in aid of the public schools, accoroing 
to the provisions of this Act. 

122. Obsolete. 

Grant payable on the first of July in each year. 

123. The sum of money apportioned annually by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education to each county, township, city, town, 
or village, in aid of public schools therein respectively, shall be 
payable on or before the first day qf Jvly in each year, to the 
treasurer of each county, city, town, and village, in such way as 
the Govwnor in Council from time to time directs. 

Public School Fund d^ntd. 

And such sum, together with at least an equal sum raised 
annually by local assessment, shall constitute and be oalled the 
public school fund of such county, township, city, town or viUage ; 
and no paart of the salaries of the chief superintendent, sdiool 
inspectors, nor of any other persons except teachers emploved, or 
of any expenses incurred in the execution of this Act, shall be paid 
out of the said public school fund, but such fund shi^ whoDy, and 
without diminution, be expended in the payment of teacheis' 
salaries, as herein provided. 

Conditions of receiving Share of OranL 

124. No county, city, town or village shall be entitled to a share 
of the Legislative School Grant without raising by assessment a 
sum at least equal (clear of all charges for collection) to the share 
of the said school grant apportioned to it ; and should the muni- 
cipal corporation of any county, city, town, or village, raise in any 
one year a less sum than that apportioned to it out of the L^riala- 
tive School Grant, the Chief Superintendent of Education shall 
deduct a sum equal to the deficiency, from the apportionment to 
such county, city, town, or village, in the following jeiup. 
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PART XI~8PECIAL PROVISIONS. 

PabUc SeMooU <o it frM.~Ftu m CMm, *4., for Text Brwti. 

126. [TIi« on* hxitkdttii and twtntji-Jtfth aection hAS been aupor- 
■odad bj the Jirtt Motion of th« School Law IraproTemeut Act of 
1871, >■ fdlovra : 1. Ail conunoa ■ohoola, which ihall herwdter b« 
derignatod uid known aa ^blio lehoola, ihaXl be fre* schoola ; &nd 
the tnutaM <d tchool MCtioiu, Hid the municipal counoils of citiai, 
towiu, TillagM Mtd townahipa, ahall, in the maimer now prorided 
hy Uv, leyr and colloot tha rata upon tha taxable propertj of the 
adtool dinaion <n munioipalitT (ai the owm mar be), to dafny the 
•xpuuea ot ciioh aahoola, as aatermined hj the truateaa thereof ; 
ptoTided, that puUio achool boards in cities, towns and vill^ea 
mtj, if they deem it axpedient, collect from pannta and gnardiana 
of childreD attanding Uieir aohool, a sum not exceeding twenty 
«nta per month, per pupil, to defray the coat of text booka, ata- 
MoKer7 and other oontiiiftendea. 

A fci'^ -' in ont Stttioa tt»dina \i* Chitdrtn to anelAer Stetion. 

126. Aur panon raaidinff in one aohool aection, and "n^'ng a 
child or dd£nn to the a(£eol of a naighbonring achool aection. 
•h^ nererthaleat, Iw liaU* tta tha p»]rment of all rate* aaacwed 
[on lua property] for the school poipoam of the aeoUoQ in whudi he 
xoaidea, m if he aant hia ohild or children to the achool of aneh 
■ortion ; and aneh ohild or diildren shall not be returned aa attend- 
ing any other than the achool of the aeetion in which the parents or 
guardians of andh child or children reaide ; 

B*—ptiim at to StparaU &I100U and yim-B*$idtnl Battpai/tn. 

But tbia cUoae ahall not apply to persona aending chUdren to 
or •npporting separate achoola ; or prerent any person who may be 
tezad for public achool purpoaea on property situate in a different 
a«bool section fram that m which he residea, from aanding hia 
childi«n ia the achool of the aection in which such property may be 
aitnata, on aa farourable terma as if he reaided in auch section. 



137. If the collector appointed by the tmatees of any aohool 
section be unable to collect that portion of any aohool rate which 
has been charged on any paroal of land liable to aaaeaameut, by 
reason of theft being no person resident thereon, or no gooda and 
chattels to distrain, Uie tmatees shall make a retam to the clerk 
of the muradpaUty, befon the end of the then current year, ef all 
aneh parcels of land, and the uncollected rates thereon, and the 
oled: shall make a return to the county treasurer of all such lunds, 
and the arreara of school rates thereon, and such arrears shall be 
eoUeeted and accounted for by such treasnror in the some manner 
tm the arreen ot other tsjces ; and the township, Tillage, town, or 
ei^ in which inch school section is aitnate, shall make up the 
dafieiancy anring from nnoollected rates on lands liable to oaaeaa- 
uent, out of the general funds of the municipality. 



128. No penon shall use any foreign booka in the Engliah 
brsnches of education, in any model or public school, without the 
express pormiaaion of the Council of Public Instruction; and no 
portion of the Legislative Scheol Grant ahall be appUed in aid of 
Miy puUic [or aeparate] school in which any book b used that 
hAs been diaapprored of by the Conueil of Publio Instruction, and 
public notice giran of such disapproval. 



129. No penon shall require kbj pupil in any such achool to 
re«d or atuay in or from an^ lelioious oook, or to join in any 
exerciae of devotion or religion objected to by his or her x>nrents 
or guardians ; but within this limitation, pupils shall be allowed 
to reoeive auch reli^oua instruction as their parents and guardians 
deahre, according to any reUgiona regulationa provided for the 
government of pablio aohools. 

PART Sn.— VARIOUS PENAL CLAUSES. 



PtuMt m a wrd a ry-JVsasawr or Tnuht far rrfvting to aetrmnt. 
190, If an^ wcTetar^truram appointed b/ the ^pvl^lu '^ 



8« 



separate] school trosteea of any school section, or any person having 
been sucn secretary-treasurer, [or any trustee] has in W poaseaaion 
^j booka, papers, chattels, or mone^, which come into ms posses' 
sion as such secretary-treasurer, [or trustee] and wrongfully with- 
holds or refuses to deliver up, or to account for, and pay over Uie 
same or an^ part thereof to the person, and in the manner directed 
by a majority of the school trustees for tha school section then in 
office, such withholding or refusal shall be a misdoniconor. 

Mod* of proaedinff in tAt eatt. 

131. TTpon application to the Judge of the County Court, by a 
majority of such trustees, [or any two ratepayers] supported bjr 
their affidavit made before some Justice of the Peace, of tnoh 
wrongful withholding or refusal, auch judge shall make an order 
that such Hecretaij-treasurer, or person having been aneh, or tma- 
teo, do appear before him at a time ajid place to bo appointed in 
■' e order. 

132. Any bailiff of a Division Court, upon beincf required by 
auch judge, shall servo such order personally on tne par^ com- 
plained against, or leave the same with a grown-up person at his 
residence. 

133. At the time and place so appointed, the judge being satis- 
fied that such service has been made, shall, in a summary manner, 
and whether the por^ complained of does or does not appear, hear 
the complaint, and if he is of opinion that the complaint is well 
founded, such judge shall order the party complained of to deliver 
up, occountfor, andpayover the books, papera, chattels, orraoneys 
as aforesaid by a certain day to be named by the judge in the order, 
together with such reasonable coats incurred in makmg the applicA- 

"lO judge may tax. 
1 the event of a non-complianQO with the terms specified in 
such order, or any or either of them, tim judge shall order the said 

Eorty to be forthwith arrested by th^shenff of any county in which 
e may be found, and to bo committed to the common gaol of his 
county, there to remain without bail until such judge be satiafied 
that auch party has delivered up, accounted for, or paid over the 
booka, papere, choltels, or moneys in question, in the manner 
directea by tho majority.of tho trustees aa aforesaid. 

135. Upon prooi of his having so done, such judge shall make 
an order for his discharge, and he ahall bo discharged accordingly. 

136. No such proceoding shall iiapair or affect any other remeoy 
which tho aaid trustees may have against auch seoretaiy-treuarar, 

r person having been such, or hia sureties. 

Ctrtaia Partia pertonalls rttpomible tn tau of lott BtRDOi Fund. 

137. If any part of the publio school fund [or moneys] be em- 
ezzled or lost, through the dishonesty or faithlessness of any par^ 
> whom,it bos been entrusted, and proper security against such 

loss has not been taken, the person whose duty it was to have ex- 
acted such security shall be ptrtoytaUy retponnbU for the sums so 
embezzled or lost ; and the same may be recovered from him by 
tho party entitled to receive the same, by action at law in any 
court having jurisdiction to the amount, or by information at tho 
suit of the Grown. 

Truilui atcounlabilit^ for School ifontyt, Ac. 

] 374. The School Law Improvement Act of 1871 provides that ! 
46. The one hundred and thirtieth and seven following sections of 
the Consolidated School Act, passed in the twenty-second year of 
the reign of Her Majesty, and cliaptered sixty-tour, shall apply to 
every school trustee or other person, into whose hands any school 
moneys or school property shall come, and who nwlects or refnaas 
to account for, or deliver up the same when called upon by eom> 
potent authority todo so ; and the County Judge, upon apphoation 
of any two ratepayers in a school section or division, supported by 
their affidavit 01 uie facts made before a Hagistrate, shsJl have the 
e jurisdiction in the ease, as he has in that of a searetarr-teeas- 
urer, by the said sections of the Consolidated School Act ; n«vided 
always, that it ahall be the duty of school trustees to exaot security 
from every person to i^om they entrust school money, or other 
school property, and to deposit such security with the township 
council for safe keeping. 

Penaltp far fait School BtparU and Stpitltn. 

138. If any trustee of a public school knowingly aigna a false 
report, or if any teacher of a public school keeps a falae aohool 
register, or makes a false return, with the view of obtaining a 
larger aum than the just proportion of achool moneys ooniing to 
such school, such trustee or teacher shall, for each offunce, forfeit 
to the pablio school fund of the township, the sum ef tamty 
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doUars, for which any person whateyer may prosecute him before 
a Justice of the Peace, and for which he may be convicted on the 
oath of one credible witness other than the prosecutor; and if^ 
upon conviction the penalty is not forthwith^ paid, the same shall, 
under the warrant of such justice, be levied with costs by distress 
and sale of the goods and chattels of the offender ; and such 
penalty, when so paid or collected, shall by such justice be paid 
over to the said public school fund ; or the said offender may be 
prosecuted and punished for the misdemeanor. 

Ptnalty for dUturbing a School or School Meeting. 

139. Any person who wilfully disturbs, interrupts, or disquiets 
the proceeaings of any school meeting authorized to be held by 
this Act, or any school established and conducted under its 
authority, or wilfully interrupts or disquiets any high or other 
public school, by rude or indecent behaviour, or by mating a noise 
either within the place where such school is kept or held, or so near 
thereto as to disturb the order or exercises of such school, shall, 
for each offence, on conviction thereof before a Justice of the Peace, 
on the oath of one credible witness, forfeit and pay for public 
school pi^rposes to the school section, city, town, or vUlage within 
which the offence was committed, such sum not exceeding twenty 
dollars, together with the costs of the conviction, as the said justice 
may think fit ; or the offender may be indicted and punished for 
any of the offences hereinbefore mentioned as a misdemeanor. 

Sow Penalties under this Act ihall he recoverable. 

140. Unless it is in this Act otherwise provided, all fines, penal- 
ties, and forfeitures recoverable by summary proceedinp^, may be 
sued for, recovered, and enforced, with costs, oy and before any 
Justice of the Peace having jurisdiction within the school section, 
city, town, or village in which such fine or penalty has been in- 
curred ; and if any such fine cJr penalty and costs be not forthwith 
paid, the same shall, by and under the warrant of the convicting 
justice, be enforced, levied, and collected, with costs, by distress 
and sale of the goods and chattels of the offender, and shall be by 
such justice paid over to the school treasurer of the school section, 
city, town or village, or other party entitled thereto ; and in de- 
fault of such distress, such justice shall, by his warrant, cause the 
<^ender to be imprisoned for any time not exceeding thirty days, 
unless the fine and costs, and the reasonable expenses of endea- 
vouring to colTeot the same, be sooner paid. 

Interpretation Claute. 

161. The word ''teacher" shall indudo female as well as male 
teachers ; the word " county " shall include unions of counties, and 
the word '' townships" shall include unions of townships made for 
municipal purposes. 

Meaning qf lUiferenee to Municipal and Aiseament Act4. 

161 i- [The School Law Amendment Act of 1871, declares that ; 
31. wherever reference is made in any School Act to the Munici- 
pal Institutions or Assessment Acts, it shall be held to mean those 
Acts, or amendments to them, which may be in force at the time of 
performing any duty under their authority.] 



REGULATIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. 
Authority to preacribe these Forms and Begpilations. 

1. Th€ Council of Public hutruction for Ontario is required by the 
fowriK clause of the one hundred and ni'i^tecfvth section of the Onta- 
rio Consolidated Public School Act, ''To make such regulations, 
from time to time, as it deems expedient, for the organization, gov- 
ernment, and discipline of Public Schools, for the classification of 
schools and teachers, and for school libraries throughout Ontario." 
The 9%xth clause of the same section requires the Council '* to pre- 
scribe such regulations, with the approbation of the Oovemor in 
Council, as it from time to time deems expedient, for granting pen- 
sions to superannuated or worn out teachers of Public Schools." 
The School Law of 1871 also requires the Council to make certain 
other regulations in regard to Inspectors, teachers, &a 

2. The Chief i^uperintendent of Education for Ontario is required 
by the fifth clause of the one hundr^ and sixth section of the same 
Act, ** To prepare suitable forms, and to give such instructions as 
he may judge necessary and proper, for making all reports, and 
conducting all proceedings under this Act." 

Duties of all parties oonoemed to observe these Regulations. 
1« TAs Public School trustees in rural secHons are required by the 



seventeenth clause of the iwenty-seventh section af the Ontaiie Con- 
solidated Public School Act, ''To visit, from time to time, ea^ 
school under their charge, and see that it is conducted aooording to 
the authorized regulations." 

2. The Public ^hool trustees in eitieSf towfis^ and ineorporcUeil 
villages, are required, by the sixteenth clause of the sevetUy-^inik 
section of the same Act, *' To see that all the schools under their 
charge are conducted according to the authorized regulations.'' 

3. Public School teachers are required by the ihird clause of the 
eighty-second section of the same Act, ** To maintain proper order 
and discipline in their schools, according to the authorized forms 
and regulations." The first clause of the same section further re- 
quires teachers '' To teach * * * all the branches required to be 
taught in the school *** according to the provisions of this Act. 

4. Inspectoi's of Schools are Tec^vaxed, by the sixth clause of the 
ni^ieiy 'first section of the same Act, " To see that all the adioola are 
managed and conducted according to law." The eleventh daaae of 
the same section also reqtures him " To act in accordance with, the 
reffulations and instructions provided for his guidance." The 
School Law Improvement Act of 1871 declares that he shall be sub- 
ject to all the obligations conferred or imposed by law * * * accord- 
ing to such instructions as may be given to him, from time to time, 
by the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

5. County or Circuit Boards of Examiners are required, by the 
fourth clause of the ninety-eighth section of the same Act, '' To ex- 
amine and give certificates of qualification to teachers of schools 
* * * as prescribed in a programme of examination and instructions 
provided for that purpose." 

6. Superannuated school teachers in Ontario are subject to regula- 
tions in clause six of the one hundred and imieteenth section of 
the Act. 

7. The Roman Catholic Separate School Act declares ihaty ** The 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools shall be subject to such regula- 
tions as may be imposed, from time to time, by the Council of 
Public Instruction for Ontario. " 

8. Public and High Schools. — The School Law Improvement Act 
of 1871 declares, in the ihi/rty-seventh section, that ''No Public or 
High School shall be entitied to share in the fund applicable to it^ 
unless it is conducted according to the regulations provided by law. 



PABT L-OENEaAL SEOULATIOirS FOB THE ORGAHIZA. 
TIOH, GOVEBllKEirr AHD DIBGIPLmE OF FUBLIG 
SCHOOLS IN OSTARIO. 

Prescribed by ihe Council of Public /nsMcdum. 

1. Terms, Hours of Daily Teaching, Holidays, and Yaoationa.* 

J . Terms. —There shall be four terms (or quarters) in each year, to 
be designated the winter, spring, summer, and autumn terms, ^e 

* High and Publlo School! united aro rabjeet to tb« following regulstiooa, •*t**"1' 
holidays and vacalioni In High Schools. In order also to cnabto tha Bduoatton Depait* 
ment to make an equitable apportionment to Roman Catholic Separate S^oola ia dtSas 
towns and villages where united High and FubUc Schools exist, it is required that boUi 
the Public and Separate Schools shall observe the regulations affecting holidaja aad 
vacations In Uigh Schools, as follows ; 

[Terms, Vaeaticns, Daily Exercises, and Holidays in the Sigh SchooU. 

L There shall be four terms each year, to be designated the winter, spring, 
summer, and autumn terms. Thh winter term sEsll begin the seventh ef 
January, vad end the Wednesday next before Easter; the spring term shall b*- 
gin the Wednesdav after Easter, and dose the last day of June ; the snnmsr 
term shall begin the sixteenth day of August, and end the Friday nemi before 
\Aie fifteenth ^ OeUber ; the autumn term shall begin the Monday feUetwvsg 
the close of the summer tenn, and shall end the twenty-sseond of December. 

2. The exercises of the day shall net commence later than nine o'clock 
a.m., and shall not exceed six hours in duration, exelusiTc of all the time sd- 
lowed at noon for recreation, and of not leis than ten minutes dnxins eaeh 
forenoon and each afternoon. Nevertheless, a leas number of hours of didlj 
teadiinff may be determined upon in any High School, at the option of Uie 
board of trustees. 

3. Erery Satnrday shall be a holiday ; or, if pref enyd by the board el 
trustees and head master of anv High School, the afternoons of Wednesday 
and Satnrdav in each week shall be naif holidays. All days dedsred by lav 
to be public holidays, shall be holidays in each School, llie anniyersary of 
the birth of our Sovereign, Dominion Day, any local municipal holiday, ami 
such day as may be appointed by the Grovemor, or other competent anther* 
ity, for Public Fast or Thankuri^ing throughout the Province, shall be holi- 
days in all the^High Schools of Ontario. 

4. The public half-yearly examinations required to be held in each High 
School [by the eighth clause of the ttBenty-fifth section of the Ontario Con- 
solidated liigh School Act] shall take place, the one immediately before tha 
Christmas holidays, and the other immediately before the summer vacatien. 

[NoTB.— See Public School Regulations, and note, in the ** Additional 
Duties of Masters and Teacheis,'* (number 8) in regard to masters and tsa^- 
ers visiting other schools.] 
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winter term shall begin the seventh of Jawxary f&nd end the Wednes- 
day ntxthef ore Easier; the springterm shall begin the Wednesday after 
Easier y and dose \ixe fifteenth day of July ; the summer term shall 
begin the 9Meenik day of Axigusiy and end the Friday t^ext before 
ihe fifteenth of October; the antimin term shall begin the Monday 
following the dose of the summer term, and shall end the twenty- 
second^ December. 

2. JBhmrs. — ^The exerdses of the day shall commence not later 
thaa nine o'dock a.m., and shall not exceed six hours in duration, 
exdusire of the time allowed at noon for recreation, and of not less 
than ten minutes during each forenoon and each afternoon. Never- 
theless, a less number of hours of daily teaching may be determined 
upon in any Public School, at the option of the trustees. 

3. Hulidays. — The schools shall be taught on all week days dur- 
ing the tenn except Saturdays, the anniversary of the birth of oiu: 
Sovereign, Dominion Day, any local Munidpal holiday, and such 
day as may be appointed by the Governor, or other competent 
authority, for a Public Fast or Thanksgiving throughout the Pro- 
vince. 

4. FocaKon^.— There shall be three vacations in each year ; the 
first, or spring vacation shall begin on the Wednesday next before 
Easier, and end on the Wednesday next after it ; the second, or. 
summer vacation, shall begin on the fifteenth day of July and end 
on the fifteenth day of August, inclusive ; and tlie third, or Christ- 
mas vacation, shall commence on the twenty-second day of De- 
cember, and end on the sixth of January. 

[NoTB. — No lost time can be lawfully made up by any teacher on 
any holiday, or during the vacations ; and if so made up, it must 
be disallowed by the Inspector.] 

5. All Agreements between Trustees, Masters and Teachers shall 
be subject to the foregoing regulations ; and no Master or Teacher 
shall be dm>rived of any part of his salary on account of observing 
allowed holidays and vacations, or for sickness, as provided in 
regulation 4 of the " Additional DtUies of Masters and Teacfiers," 
Masters and Teachers shall be entitled to the holidays or vacations 
immediately following the close of their period of service. 

n. BeligiooB and Moral Lutmction in the Pablio Schools. 

1. As Christianity is the basis of our whole system of elementary 
education, that prindple should pervade it throughout. The Con- 
solidated Public School Act, sec. 129, securing individual rights, as 
well as recognizing Christianity, provides that in any Model or Pub- 
lic School e(rt4iblished under this Act, " No person shall require any 
pupil in any such school to read or study in or from any religious 
book, or to join in any exercise of devotion or religion, objected to 
by his or her parents or guardians ; but within this limitation, pu- 
pils shall be allowed to receive such religious instruction as their 
parents or guardianB desire, according to any general regulations 
provided for the government of Public Sdiools.'' 

2. In the section of the Act thus quoted, the prindple of religious 
ins U ' ucli on in the schools is recognized, the restrictions with which 
it is to be given are statM, and &e exclusive right of each parent 
and gnardisa on the subject is secured. 

8. The Public School being a day, and not a hoarding school, 
rules aarising from domestic relations and duties are not required, 
and as the pupils are under the care of their parents and guardians 
OB Sabbaths, no regulations are called for inTespect to their attend- 
ance at public wonudp. 

m. Opening and Clodng EzeroLm of each Bay. 

With a view to secure the Divine blessing, and to impress upon 
the pupils ths importance of religious duties, and their entire de- 
penaence on their Maker, the Council of Public Instruction recom- 
mends that the daily exercises of each Public School be opened and 
doeed by reading a portion of Scripture, and by prayer. The 
Lord's Prayer alone^ or the Forms of Prayer hereto annexed, may 
be used, or any other prayer preferred bv the Trustees and Master 
frf eadi sdiooL But the Lord's Prayer shall form part of the open- 
ing ezeroise, and the Ten Commandments be taught to all the pu- 
pilii, and be repeated at least once a week. But no pupil should 
be compelled to be present at these exerdses against the wish of his 
pavent or guardian^ expressed in writing to the Master of the 
•ohooL 

FORMS OF PBAT£B : 

(BITOBX EXTXRIKO tTPOK tHS BITSIKSSS 07 THB DAY.) 

Let US Tra/y. 

O Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and Everlasting God, 
who hast safely brought us to the beginoing of this day, defend us 



in the same by thy mighty power ; and grant that tins day we fall 
into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger, but that all our 
doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to do always that is 
righteous in Thy dght, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amem. 

O Almighty God, the Giver of every good and perfect gift, tiie 
Fountain of all wisdom, enlighten, we beseech liiee, our under- 
standings by Thy Holy Spirit, and grant that, wlulst with all dili- 
senoe and sinceritv, we apply oiurseives to the attainment of human 
knowledge, we fail not constantly to strive after that wisdom which 
maketh wise imto salvation ; that so through Thy meroy we may 
daily be advanced both in learning and godliness, to the honour 
and praise of Thy Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Ar^fifl^ 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven : give 
us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us ; and lead us not into temp- 
tation ; but deliver us from evil ; for Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. ArMm, 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. ^.tiMti. 

(at th£ close of the business of the day.) 

I^et us Pray. 

Most merciful God, we yield Thee our humble and hearty thanks 
for Thy fatherly care and preservation of us this day, and for the 
progress which Thou hast enabled us to make in useful learning ; 
we pray Thee to imprint upon our minds whatever good instructions 
we have received, and to bless them to the advancement of our tem- 
poral and eternal welfare ; and pardon, we implore Thee, all that 
Thou hast seen amiss in our theughts, words, and actions. May 
Thy good Providence still guide and keep us during the approach- 
ing interval of rest and relaxation, so that we may be prepared to 
enter on the duties of the morrow with renewed vigour, both of 
body and mind ; and preserve us, we beseech Thee, now and for- 
ever, both outwardly m our bodies, and inwardly in our souls, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Anhen. 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord ; and by Thy 
great mercy, defend us from all perils and dangers of this night, 
for the love of Thy only Som our Saviour, Jesus Christ Amen. 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, Thv will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven ; give 
us miB day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us ; and lead us not into tempta- 
tion ; but deliver us from evil ; for Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us aJl evermore. Ametu 

IV. Weekly BeUgiouB Inrtmotion by the Cietgj of eadi Per- 

suadon. x 

1. In order to correct misapprehension, and define more dearly 
the rights and duties of trustees and other parties in regard to reli- 
gious mstniction in connection with the Public Schools, it is deci- 
ded by the Council of Public Instruction that the clergy of any per- 
suadon, or their authorized representatives, shall have the right to 
give religious instructions to the pupils of their own church, in each 
school house, at least once a week, after the hour of /our o^clock in 
the afternoon ; and if the clergy of more than one persuadon apply 
to give religious instruction in the same school house, the trustees 
shall dedde on what day of the week the school house diall be at 
the disposal of the dergyman of each persuasion, at the time above 
stated. But it shall be lawful for the trustees and clergyman of 
any denomination to agree upon any hour of the day at which a 
clergyman, or his authorised representative, may sive religious in- 
struction to the pupils of his own church, providea it be not during 
the regular hours of the schooL 

T.— Duties of Pablio School Inspeotort. 

rooTB. — No Public School Inspector shall, during his incumbency 
hold the office of Head Master of a High School, or Master or 
Teacher of a Public School.] 

1. The School Law requires each Inspector of Public Schools, — 

*' To act in accordance wiH^ the Regulations and instructions pro- 
vided for his guidance." He is also "subject to all the obliga- 
tions conferred or imposed by law ♦ ♦ * according to said instruc- 
tions, as may be given to him from time to time by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education." He is further required, • 

" To see that all the schools are managed and conducted accord->. 
ing to law." 
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2. County omd City Inspectors' Fidl Time to he Employed,— 
Eadi County and City Inspector shall devote the whole of his time 
during the ordinary offioe hours, to the duties*of his office^ except 
during the school holidays and vacations. 

3. The Oity ai\d Town Inspect&rs shall perform such duties as 
derolre upon them by the School Law and these Regulations, witii 
such additional duties as may be required of them by the Public 
School Boards, which appoint them. They shall visit the schools as 
often as directed by the Board, and, in their visitations, shall be 
governed by the following regulations (so far as they apply to city 
or town sdhools) : — See regmations 9, 10 and 19 in thiSi chapter. 
They shall also keep one or more regular office hours in each day, 
as flked by the Boaurd of Trustees, of which publie notice shall be 
given. 

4. Visitation of Schools. The County Inspector shall visit 

every public and separate school under his jurisdiction at least once 
during each half-year. He shidl devote, on an average, half a day 
to the examination of the classes and pupils in each school, and 
shall record the result of such examination in a book to be kept for 
that purpose. (See reflrulation 6 of this Chapter.) He shall 
also make enquuy ana examination, in such manner as he 
shall think proper, into all matters affecting the condition and 
operations of the school, the results of which he shall record in a 
book, and transmit it, or a copy thereof, annually, on completing 
his second half-yearly inspection, to the Education Department ; 
(but he shall not give anv previous notice to the teacher or trus- 
tees of his visit) The subjects of examination and inquiry shall 
be as follows : — 

(a) Meehaniccd arra/ngements, — The tenure of the property ; the 
materials, dimensions and plan of the building ; its condition ; 
when erected ; with what funds built ; how lighted, warmed and 
ventilated ; if any class rooms are* provided for the separate in- 
stmotion of part of the children ; if there is a lobby, or closet, for 
hats, doaka, Donnets, book-presses, &o,; how the desks and seats 
are arranged and constructed ; what arrangements for the teacher ; 
what play-ground is provided ;* what gymnastic apparatus (if any); 
whethw there be a well, and proper conveniences for private pur^ 
poses ; and if the premises are fenced or open on tne street or 
road; if shade trees and any shrubs or flowers are planted. 

[Note. — In his inquiries in these matters, the Inspector is 
especially directed to see whether the law and regulations have 
been complied with in regard to the following matters ; (should he 
discover remissness in any of them, he should at once call the 
attention of the trustees to it, before withholding the school fund 
from the section, with a view to its remedy before his next half- 
yearly visit) : — 

(1.) Si»e of Section. — ^As to the size of the school section, as pres- 
cribed by the fifteenth section of the School Law of 1871. 

(2.) School AcGommodation. — ^Whether the trustees have provided 
" adequate accommodation for all children of school ajc [i. e., between 
the ages of five and tioenty-one years, resident] in their school divisioiif" 
[i. e., school section, city, town, or village] as required by the 
second section of the School Act of 1871. 

(3.) Space for Air. — Whether the required space of nine square 
foot for each pupil, and the average space for one hundred cubic feet 
of air for each child have been allowed in the construction of the 
school house and its class rooms, t (See regulation 9, Duties of Trus^ 
tees.) 

(4u) Well; Proper Conveniences. — Whether a well or other means 
of procuring water is provided ; also, whether there are proper con- 
veniences for private purposes of both sexes on the j^remises ; and 
whether the regulations in regard to them, contained in regulation 6 
of the " Duties of Masters'* and regulation 9 of the ** Duties of 
Trustees^'* are observed. 



Site of Sshool Orounds. — The school grounds, wherever practicable, 
should in the rural sections embrace an acre in extent, and not lees than half an 
aere, so as to allow the school house to be set well back from the road, and fur- 
nish plar-grounds within the fences. A oonvonient form for school grounds 
will be found to be an area of ten rods front by sixteen rods deep, with the 
aehool house set back four or six rods from the road. The grounds should 
be strongly feneed, the yards and outhouses in the rear of the school-house 
being inyariablv separated by a high and tight board fence; the front 
grounds being planted with shade trees and shrubs. For a small school, 
an area of eight rods front by t«»n rods deep may be sufficient, the school- 
heuse being set back four rods from the front. 

+ VentHaiion becomes easy as soon as it is known that it is embraced in 
these two essential operations, ria. : let, to supply fresh air; 2nd, to expel 
foul air. It is evident that fresh air cannot be crowded into a room unless 
the foul air is permitted to pass freely out ; and certainly the foul air will 
not go out unless fresh air comes in to fill its place. It is useless to open 
ventilating flues when there is no means provided to admit a constant supply 
of fresh air from without. 

TmpsraSMsre^^ltL winter the temperature during the first school hour in 
^e forenoon or afternoon, should not exceed 70*^, nor ec^' during the rest of 
the day. 



(b) Means of InMiruction. — He shall see whether the antkoziBed 
text books are used in the several elates, under the heads of Head" 
ing. Arithmetic, Geography, &c. ; whether sufficient and suitable 
Apparatus are proviaed, as Tablets, Maps, Globes, BladLboarda^ 
Models, Cabinets, &o. 

(c) (hgaimation, — Arrangement of classes ; whether each child 
is taught by the same teacher ; if any assistant or aasiatanta are 
employed ; to what extent ; how remunerated, and how qualified. 

(cQ Discipline, — Hours of attendance ; usual ages of pupils \ 
if the pupils change places in their several classes, or whether th/^ 
are marked at each lesson, or exercise, according to their respectiTe 
merits ; if distinction depends on int-ellectual profidencv, or on a 
mixed estimate of intellectual proficiency and moral oonducty or on 
moral conduct only ; what svstem of merit marks, or reoorda ol 
standing ^if any) is used ; whether corporal pumslunenta are em- 
ployed — ii so, their nature, and whether inflicted publicly or pri- 
vately ; what other punishments are us^d (See regulations 3 and 
4, ^^ Duties of Masters" and 3, ^^ Duties of Assistant Teachers) \ 
whether attendance is regular ; how many attend one month — ^how 
many two, three, or more months, <&c. ; is school opened and dosed 
with reading and prayer, as provided in the regulations ; whether 
the Ten Commandments are regularly taught, as required, and 
what separate religious instruction is given, if any. 

(e) Methods of Instruction. — Whe^er simultaneous, or indi- 
vidual, or mixed ; if simultaneous (that is, by classes,), in what 
subjects of instruction ; whether the simultaneous method ia not 
more or less mingled with individual teaching, and on what aub- 
jects ; to what extent the intellectual, or the mere rote metiiod, is 
pursued, and on what subjects ; how far the interrogative method 
onl^ is used ; how the attainments in the lessons are variously test- 
ed m the daily recitations and the quarterly examinations — hy in- 
dividual oral interrogation — by requiring written answers to vnit- 
ten questions, or by requiring an abstract of the lesson to be writ- 
ten &om memory. 

(f^. Attainments of Pupils. — 1. In Reading ; whether the hi^or 
pupils can read with ordinary facility only, or with ease and expres- 
sion, as prescribed in the programme. 2. Spelling; whether they 
can spell correctly, and give t&e meaning and derivation of words. 
3. Jrriting ; whether they can write with ordinary coirectnesB, or 
with ease and elegance. 4. Di'auiing ; linear, ornamental^ archi- 
tectural, or geometrical ; whether taught, and in what maimer. 

6. Arithmetic ; whether acquainted with the simple rules, and akil- 
f ul in them ; whether acquainted with the tables of moneys, weighta, 
measures, and skilfid in them ; whether acquainted with the com- 
pound rules, and skilful in them ; whether acquainted with the 
higher rules, and skilful in them. 6. Book-he&ping ; how far taught. 

7. Eyiglish Grammar ; whether acquainted with the rules of ortho- 
graphy, parts of speech, their nature and modifications, parsing. 

8. Composition ; whether acquainted with the grammatical structure 
of the language by frequent composition in writing, and the critical 
reading and analysis of the reading lessons in both prose and poetry. 

9. Geography aiid History; whether taught as prescribed in the 
ofiicial programme, and by questions suggested by the nature of the 
subject. 10. Christian Morals ajid Elem>ents of CivU Oowmment; 
how far taught, and in what manner. 11. Algebra and Oeomeir^ ; 
how many pupils, and how far advanced in ; whether tib.ey are fa- 
miliar with the definitions, and perfectly understand the reason, aa 
well as practice, of each step in the process of solving each problem 
and demonstrating each proposition. 12. Elements of Ifatural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Agriculture and Natural History, as prescrib- 
ed in the programme ; whether taught ; what apparatos for teach- 
ing them ; how many pupils in each. 13. Vocal Mtisic ; whether 
taught, and in what manner. The order of questions is to be sug- 
gested by the nature of the subject. The extent and degree of mi- 
nuteness with which the inspection will be prosecuted, in respect to 
any, or all of the foregoing and kindred subjects^ must, of coarse, 
depend on circumstances. 

M. Miscellaneous . — How many pupils have been sent to the High 
Scnool during the year. 2. Whether a visitors' book and register are 
kept, as required by law. 3. Whether the Jotn-nal of Education is 
regularly received by the trustees. 4. Whether the pupils have been 
examined before being admitted to the school, and arranged in 
classes, as prescribed by the regulations ; and whether the required 
public examinations have been held. 5. What prises or other means 
are offered to excite pupils to competition and study ; and whether 
the merit system of cards issued by the Department is employed. 
6. Library. — Is a library maintained in the section ; number of 
volumes taken out during the year j are books covered and labelled 
as required ; are books kept in library case ; is catalogue kept for 
reference by applicants ; are fines duly collected, and books kept 
in good order ; are library regulations observed. 7. How far the 
course of studies and method of discipline prescribed according to 
law, have been introduced, and are pursued in the school ; and 
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fluck oiher iof armation in regard to the condition of the Bchools as 
may be uaeful in promoting the interests of Public Schools gen- 
erally.'' 

6. AvihorUy of an Inspector in a School. — The authority of an In- 
spector in a school, while visiting it, is supreme ; the Masters, 
Teftchem a&d popils, are subject to liis direction ; and he shall ex- 
amiae the daaies and pupils, and direct the IVflbters or Teachers to 
examine them, or to proceed with ^e usual exercises of the school, 
aa h» may think proper, in oixler that he may judge of the mode of 
t—ching, maxiagemeut and discipline in the scliool, as well as of 
the progress and attainments of the pupils. 

^ Frocedure in the Visitation of i^KooU, — On entering a school, 
with a view to its inflx>oction, and having courteously introduced 
himself to the teacher (i^ a stranger), or, if otherwise, having 
auital^y addressed him, the Inspector shall : 

(l.)---note in the Inspector's book, the time of his entrance^ and 
on leaving, the time of departure from the school. 

(2.)-*see whether the business going on corresponds with that 
assigned to that particular hour on the time table, and generally 
whether the arrangemenis which it indicates agree with the pre- 
scribed programme of studies, and are really carried out in 
practice. If not, he should at once privately notify the Master or 
Teadier of the omission, and tlio penalty for neglect to observe the 
r^ulations. 

(3.)— examine the register, and other school records, and take 
notes of the attendance of pupils, number of classes in the 
s<^ools at the time of his visit, <&c. 

(4.)— observe the mode of teaching, the manngeiuont of the 
school, and generally ils tone and spirit ; also whether the bearing, 
manner, and language of the teacher, his command over the pupils, 
and their deportment at the time of his visit are satisfactory. 

7. Iniereourst with "Teachers mid Piipils. — hxsT^tion* — In his 
intercourse with Masters and Teachers, and during his visit to their 
sohools, the Inspector should treat them with kindness and respect, 
counselling them privately on whatever he may deem defective or 
faulty in their manner and teaching ; biit by no means should he 
address them authoritatively, or in a fault-finding sx)irit, in the 
presence or hearing of the pupils. 

8. Set to Attendance of Children at SdiooL — The Inspector should 
see that the provisions in the third section of the School Act of 
1871, in regud to the right of every child in the municipality under 
his juiisdioiion to attend some school, are not allowed to remain a 
dead letter ; but he should, where necessary, frequently call atten- 
tion to the subject. 

9. Teachers VisitUxg other Schools. — County and City Inspectors 
shall have authority to allow teachers to visit schools, under the 
restrictions contained in regulation eight of the '* Additional Duties 
of Masters and Teachers.'* 

10. FaymenUio Teaehert^ SuperannwUion Fufui. — The forty-second 
seotion of the School Act of 1871. decL&res that *' each Inspector of 
sohools is hereby authorized and required to deduct [two dollars] 
half yearly from any payments made by him to any male teacher 
under his jurisdiction, and transmit the same to the Education 
Department." As a City or Town Inspector under the new law 
possesses all the powers of a County Inspector, such City or Town 
Inspector will be required to perform the corresponding duty of 
the County Inspector, and sign or countersign with the chairman, or 
other officer of the board of trustees, all checks for the salaries of 
teaidiers. In doing so, he will have to see that the sum of two dol- 
lars, payable semi-annually to the Superannuated Teachers' Fund by 
each male teacher, is deducted from such teacher's half yearly salary, 
and transmitted promptly, with the names of the teachers, and 
other information required, to the Education Department, in each 
Jaanary and July. This may be done in registered letters, or by 
deposit to the credit of th% Chief Superintendent of Education, in 
any of tiie branches of the Bank of Montreal. In this latter case 
the deposit certificate should be transmitted, with the list of names, 
without delay, to the Education Department. 

[Note. — If the Board of Trustees in cities and towns prefer it, 
they can direct the treasurer to deduct the full amount of the 
male teachers' half yearly subscription in one sum from the salaries 
payable to such teachers, and transmit it, as above, through the 
Inspector (who is by law responsible for the performance of this 
duty) to the Department.] 

11. Granting Special Certificates. — The School Law authorizes 
Inspectors "to give to any candidate, on due examination^ accord- 
ing to the programme authorized for the examination of teachers, 
a certificate of qualification to teach school within the limits of the 

chanre of the Inspector, imtil (but no lon«'er than) the next ensuing ! on^hans, havin?: vmaniians ik.:„:„« „^* >,atri«cr 

5 . V^ 7} j'. ^. rii II ^i.^« ;« „! who are '>on<r fi^i^ reflidents of the »cho A section or diviRion, not barring 

meeting of the board of exammers of winch such Inspector is a ^^^^^ ^^ jniknlians shall not be a<linitted until the guardian, adopteS 
member ; but no such certificate shall be given a second time, or j parent, friend or penj<m with whom they reside, shall fumiph the trustees 
be valid if given a second time, to the some person in the same i ^-ith satisfactory evidence of such adoption, guardianship or bona fide 
county." In giving effect to this provision of the Act, Inspectors residence. 



¥rill observe : (1) that they are required to examine all candidates 
desiring special certificates ; (2) that they are not authorized to 
grant ** permits," or endorse as good any previous certificates of the 
&pplicant ; (3^ that the special certificates given can only have the 
value of those of the third class and be valid ^ * within the limits of the 
charge of the Inspector;" (4) that under no curcumstanoes can 
they give a special certificate to a teacher who has already previously 
received one from any (Local Superintendent or) Inspector in the 
same county ; and (5; that no certificate can be given to a teacher 
who has been rejected by the Board of Examiners. 

12. Suspe^mon of Certificates. — When an Inspector finds it necea- 
sary to suspend the certificate of a Master or Teacher, he should not 
do so on the mere report of improper conduct, immorality or incom- 
petency, but he should give the master or teacher due notioe of the 
charge against him, and afford him a full opportunity for defence ; 
and he should also examine carefully into the alleged facts of the 
case, and, if necessary, visit the school and assure himself peirsonally 
of their truth before proceeding to suspension. / 

[NoT£. — Officers required by law to exercise their judgments, 
are not answerable for mistakes in law, or mere errors of judg- 
<nent, without any fraud or malice; 

13. Blank Foitns of BeturM. — Inspectors are responsible for 
obtaining reports from the Education Department, through the 
County Clerks, and supplying them to the Publio Schools, and also 
for the prompt despatch of the blank forms of yearly and half-yearly 
returns directly to the trustees ; and the trustees are equally 
responsible (in addition to the penalty imposed by law) for the 
delivery of the returns and reports to their Inspector, within ten 
days after the close of the year or half year.* 

14. Attendance of Fupile. — ^The Inspector shotdd see that the 
aggregate attendance of each school is correctly added up, and 
divided bv l^e divisor for the half year, and that no lost time ii 
made up by teaching on Saturdays, or other holidays, or vacations. 

giee note to regulation 4, of ^' Terms, Hours of Teaching, etc.") 
nder n^^tion eight, of the '^ Additiowd Dutie$ of Matttre 
and Tea<^3,'* teachers may employ certain days ^ the year in 
visiting other schools. In order that the school may not lose a cor- 
responding proportion of the School Fund, the Inspector is authorijBed 
to add a proportionate amount of average attendance for time so em- 
ployed, or by using a smaller divisor. After having examined and 
tested the correctness of the return, the Inspector should fyle 
away and caref uHy preserve it, so that it may be handed over, with 
otiier school documents, to his successor, when he retires from 
office. 

15. Check against incorrect Betfims. — The half yearly retain of 
the pupils' names, and number of days on wliioh they attended 
during each month, will be a oheck against false or exaggerated 
returns ; as the Inspector can, in his visit to any school, take the 
return with him, compare it with the school rM^ter, and make 
any further enquiries he may deem necessary. He should also, at 
Ins visits to the school, take notes in his book of the school atten- 
dance, &c. The return, carefully compiled, will furnish materials 
for the statistical tables in the Inspector's report, and will show at 
what periods of ^e year the attendance of pupils at the schools 
is the largest, and how many attend school two, four, six, 4&c., 
months of the year. 

16. Apportionment to Schools, — ^The returns in the trustees' half 
yearly reports must form the basis for apportioning the School 
Fund to the several public schools of each township. The Legisla- 
tive Grant forms the School Fund for the first half year, and the 
Municipal Assessment the School Fund for the second half year. 
The Inspector is required to apportion each half year's School Fun^ 
to every section, whether in operation or not, for that half year. In 
making the apportionment, the attendance of non-residentf pupils 
(authorized by the one hundred and twenty-sixth section of the 
Consolidated School Act,) is to be reckoned as belonging to the 



♦ Depabtmental Notb.— The School Law does not require the Education 
Department to furnish Registers or blank forms to the trastees, bat for the 
convenience of all parties concerned, it has done so gratuitously. 

T Non-resident pttpils are those whose parents or sruardians are not resi- 
dents of the section or school division. Such pupils do not become residents 
by boarding in the section or division while attending school, until the 
expiration of a year. (This rule does not apply to apprentices, or to parties 
who move into the section with a view to oecome bona fide residents.) A 
ratepayer in a section or division employing temporarily a minor (whose 
parents or guardians reside outside of the section, &c.), cannot lawfully 
report such minor in the school census, nor claim to send him as a resident 
iinlees he is duly apprenticed to such ratepayer. Adojited children and 

dians, who are f>oi " Hdc risideut**, and other childn^n 
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section in which they are actual residents, and not to the section 
in which they may attend school. See regulation 15 of '* Duties of 
Tnutetis.^* 

17. No Omisauxn in Apportioning. — The Inspector is required to 
make an apportionment of the School Fund to all the Public Schools 
under his jurisdiction, whether entitled to it or not ; but he should 
not give an order to pay any portion of the fund to a section the 
trustees and teacher of which have not complied with the require- 
ments of the law and regulations. (See Sections two and clause 
six of section thirty of the School Act of 1871, and note to (a) of 
regulation 4, as well as of regulation 19 of this chaj^r). All for- 
feited balances are to be disposed of as directed by the one hundred 
and sizUi section of the Consolidated School Act, sub-section eight. 

18. Union School Sections. — (See the ninety-second and ninety- 
third sections of the Consolidated School Law, the eighteenth section 
of the School Act of 1871, and regulation 18 of Duties of Trustees.) 

19. Cheques to Teachers. — Any cheques for school money due a 
section, must be made payable to the (qualified) teacher or his order, 
and to no other person ; (see ninety-first section of the Consolidat- 
ed School Act, sub-section two ;) and no cheque can be given to 
such teacher except on an order signed by a majority of &e trus> 
tees of the school section, and attested by a lawful corporate seal, 
and "Uien only for the time during which the teacher has held a 
legal certificate of qualification, not cancelled, suspended, recalled 
or expired. ^See clause four of section thirty of the School Act of 
1871.) In giving cheques to male teachers the half-yearly payment 
of two dollars to the Superannuated Teachers' Fund must be de- 
ducted. (See regulations 10 and 26 of this chapter.) 

20. Axiihoris^ Text Books reqxwred. — Inspectors should see that 
the law and regulations on the subject of text books are carried 
out. The Act declares that Inspectors are required '' to prevent 
the use of unauthorized text books,'' and schools using them are 
not entitled to be paid any part of the fund ; and the Council has 
given notice that it " disapproves of the use, in any Hi^h or Public 
School, of an^ text book which is not included in the list of text 
books authorized l^ it, as provided by law." 

21. Thelnspector as Umpire^ and ex-officio Examiner. — The law vir- 
tually makes Inspectors umpires in all arbitrations relating to school 
sites, and differences of opinion between auditors in regard to school 
section accounts. It also authorizes them to call the meetings of 
Beeves and Inspectors, for the formation or alteration of union 
school sections, and requires them to transmit to the township clerk 
information of all such changes as they may make in the boundaries 
of school sections. It further authorizes them to settle all local 
school disputes, school elections, &c., subject to an appeal to the 
Education Department against their decision. The Inspectors are 
also members of the Board of Examiners for the examination of 
teachers, also for the admission of pupils to the High Schools. 

22. The Inspector shall act as Chairman of the Board of Exami- 
ners, and shall perform such other duties as are prescribed for him 
in the Powers and Duties of Public School Examiners ; and the In- 
spector shall notify the Education Department at least two sreeks 
before the half-yearly examination, of the number of copies of the 
examination papers which will be required for his county. 

23. School Meetings and Elections.-^ The law requires County In- 
spectors '*to decide upon any complaints which may be made 
[within twenty days], in regard to the election of [rural] school 
trustees, or in regard to any proceedings at school meetings. " The 
law declares that the decision must be either 'Ho confirm" or *^ set 
aside" the election or proceeding (subject to an appeal to the Chief 
Superintendent^, and not to dismiss the complaint, or refuse to en- 
tei-tain it. If tne proceedings be set aside, a reasonable time should 
be allowed to permit the parties concerned to appeal before calling 
another meeting, or otherwise carrying out the decision of the 
Inspector. The decision should be given as soon as possible, 
but not necessarily within the twenty days. A reasonable time 
may be taken by the Inspector to investigate the complaint, and, 
if he desires it, to apply to the Chief Superintendent for advice on 
any doubtful point. 

24. Decide Cases, atid give Counsel and Admce. — The Inspector 
should promptly adjudicate upon all cases submitted to him, after 
hearing both sides^ and give such counsel and advice (in harmony 
with the School Law and Regulations) as shall, in his judgment, 
best promote the interests of the schools, and prevent disputes and 
litigation in the various neighbourhoods.*^ 

25. Conditions of Payment of Inspector's Salary. — The proportion 
of each County Inspector's salary, payable by the Government, will 
be certified quarterly to the Provincial Treasurer by the Chief 
Superintendent, on the following conditions : — 

•A public officer who Is required by law to act in certain cases, according 
to his Judgment or opinion, and subject to penalties for his neglect, is not 
liable to a party for an omission arising from a mistake or want of skill, if 
jMtiog in goodfaitht 



■ (1) That the name and address of the Inspector appointed hf 
the County Council has been duly certified to the EdncatioiL 
Department by the County Clerk. 

(2) That sudi Inspector possesses a legal certificate of qnalificatioiL 
from the Education Department. 

(3) That he has faithfully performed the duties of Ms office 
during the time specified in regulation two of this chapter^ and in 
the manner prescribed by the law and regulations. 

(4) That he has promptly transmitted h^f-yearlv to the Edtica- 
tion Department, with the names of the Teachers, (to be afterwards 
certified from his checques by the County Auditors at the end of 
each year), the semi-annual subscriptions to the Superannuated 
Teachers' Fund by the male teachers under his jurisdiction. 

(5) That the required reports and returns have been duly aeoit 
in to the Education Department, and foimd to be correct (induding 
his annual special report on each school, as provided for in regula- 
tion five of this chapter). 

[Note. — ^Each Public or Separate School house in use for a school, 
in a legally established (or duly recognized) school section or 
division, within the jurisdiction of the Inspector, shall be counted 
as one school, (whether such school be in actual operation, or tem- 
porarily closed for not longer than six months). 

VL Powers and Dntiefl of Boards of Public School 

Examiners* 

1. Constitution of the Board. — ^The eleventh section of the 
School Law of 1871 provides that " each County Council, and 
the Board of Public School Trustees in each City, shall appoint 
a county or city Board of Examinens, (for the examination and 
Hcenaing of teachers, in accordance with the regulations pro- 
vided by law), consisting of the county, or city, Inspector (as 
the case may be,) and two or more other competent persons, 
whose qualifications shall, from time to time, be prescribed by 
the Council of Public Instruction ; Provided always, that in 
no such county or city Board of Examiners, the number of 
members shall exceed five ; and in all cases, the majority of 
the members appointed shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business; and the payment of -their ezpenses shall 
be provided for as authorized by the sixteenth section of the 
School Law Amendment Act of 1860," as follows: — "Each 
county or city Board of Examiners shall meet half-yearly, and 
each of its members shall be entitled to the same recompense 
for his time and expenses, as are members of the county corpora- 
tion for their attendance at county council meetings ; and the 
incidental expenses attending the meeting of such county or 
city board, shall include the recompense to its members, "^e 
stationery, room, fuel, light, printing of notices, examination 
papers, and certificates, and such remuneration to the secretary 
of such board as the board may deem just and expedient." 

2. The Examiners shall be appointed annually by the county 
council, from among persons holding the l^al certificates of 
qualification gi-anted by the Education Department. 

3. Gra7iting of Certifica^es.^^The School Law of 1871 pro- 
vides '' that first class certificates of qualifications of teachers 
shall be awarded by the Council of Public Instruction only, 
and second and third class certificates by county and city boards 
of examiners on]y ; And provided also, that first and second 
class certificates, given under the authority of this Act, shall 
be permanent during the good befi&viour of the holders^ 
and valid in all the municipalities of the Province." The 
Consolidated School Act also gives the board authority " to 
annul any such certificate as the board may judge expedient," 
but within the above-mentioned limitations. It also pro\-ides 
that "every such certificate of qualification shall have the sig- 
nature of at least one Inspector of Schools ; but no such cei> 
tificate shall be given to any person as a teacher, who does not 
furnish satisfactory proof of good moral character, or who, is 
hot a natural bom or at the time of applying for such certi- 
ficate, is not a naturalized subject of HerMajesty, or who does 
not produce a certificate of having taken the oath of allegiance 
to Her Majesty, before a Justice of the Peace for the county in 
which such pei-son resides." 

4. Duties of Inspectors. — The Inspector shall be Chairman 
of the Board of Examiners, and, as such, shall receive and bo 
responsible for the safe keeping, unopened, of the examination 
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papers, until the day of the examination. He shall also, at 
the close of the examination of candidates for first-class certi- 
ficates, seal up separately, and transmit, without delay, to* the 
Education Department (by express, receipted,) the answers 
received from each candidate, together with all certificates of 
character, ability and experience in teaching, which such candi- 
dates may have presented to the board. He shall further see that 
the ^written answers received from candidates for second and 
third class certificates, and all reports thereon, as approved by 
the board, together with the list of certificates issued by it are 
also, as soon as possible after the close of the half yearly ex- 
aminations, transmitted by express to the Education Department. 

5. The presiding Inspector shall convene meetings of the 
Exanuners, for the purpose of arranging and determining on 
all matters relative to the examinations, and he shaU preside 
at ail such meetings, or, in his absence, any other Inspector 
present shall preside, or should no Inspector be present, the 
examiners may elect their own temporary chairman. 

6. The presiding Inspector shall transmit to the Chief Super- 
intendent, on the first day of the examination, a copy of the 
following declaration, signed by himself and the other ex- 
aminers (but such declaration shall not be required more than 
once from any examinei) : — 

" I solemnly declare that I will perform my duty of examiner 
without fear, favour, affection or partiality towards any candi- 
date, and that I will not knowingly allow to any candidate any 
advantage which is not equally allowed to all." ^ 

7. Each Examiner, by his acceptance of office, binds himself 
in honour to give no information to candidates, dii-ectly or 
indirectly, by which the approaching examination of that 
candidate might be affected. 

8. Time and place of each ExcmincUion, — ^The half yearly 
examination of candidates for second and third class certifi- 
cates, shall be held in each County Town at 9 o'clock a.m., on 
the second day of January (or on the third day, should the second 
fall on Sunday), and on the third Tuesday in July in each year, 
and shall continue for not more than six houi-s each for five 
days. It shall be held in such building as may be appointed 
by the Inspector, who shall give at least three weeks' public 
notice thereof in such manner as he shall deem expedient. The 
examination of candidates for first class certificates shall be held 
at the same place on the Tuesday next after the close of the 
other examination ; but all candidates for first class certificates, 
who do not already possess second class Provincial certificates, 
shall be required to previously pass the examination for such 
second class certificate. 

9. Proceedings at each ExaminatioTi . — The Inspector shall 
preside at the opening of the examination ; and, at 9 o'clock on 
the morning of the first day, in the presence of such of his 
colleagiies ^ may be there, and of the candidates, he shall 
break the seal of the package of examination papers received 
for that examination, from the Education Department. He 
shall also break open the seal of each additionid packet of ex- 
amination papers as required, in the presence of a co-examiner 
and of the candidates. He shall further see that at least one 
f^T ftyyiTTiftr is present during the whole time of the examination, 
in each room occupied by the candidates. He shall, if desii> 
able, appoint one or more of his co-examiners (1) to preside 
at the examination in any of the subjects named in the pro- 
gramme : (2) to read and report upon the answers as they are 
received; but under no circumstances shall a certificate of quali- 
fication be awarded to any candidate until the report on his 
ans^vers, together with his certificates of character and service, 
etc, shaQ Iwive been considered and approved by a majority of 
the board, the Inspector being present. 

10. Viva voce, and Special Examinations in certain subjects. — 
The Board of Examiners shall subject the candidates to viva 
voce examination in reading, of the result of which a record 
shall be made. It shall also have authority to obtain the ser- 
vices of special examiners in vocal music and linear drawing, 
in case members of the board are not familiar with those sub- 
jects. The report of the examiners on these subjects shall le 



in writing, addressed to the Inspector. The payment for such 
services shall be certified by the Inspector to the county treasu- 
rer, under the authority of the sixteenth section of the School 
Act of 1860. 

1 1 . Recalling Certificates. — ^TheBoard of Examiners shall have 
authority to recall, at its discretion, any certificates issued by 
the former county or circuit board within its jurisdiction, and 
which are valid only during the pleasure of such boards. In re- 
gard to all other certificates formerly issued, the School Law of 
1871 provides '' that all existing certificates of qualification of 
teachers shall remain in force in their respective counties on 
the terms and conditions of the Act under which they were 
granted, and that upon their ceasing to be valid as provided 
by law, they shall be renewed from time ' to time under the 
regulations and programmes prepared under the authority of 
this Act." 

12. Suspended Certificates. — The Board of Examiners shall 
investigate all cases of appeal to it, against the act of the In- 
spector in suspending a teacher's second or third class certifi- 
cate, and shall transmit to the Chief Superintendent, throitgh 
the Inspector, its report, together with the evidence taken there- 
on, in the case of second class certificates (which are provincial 
in their character), and the Chief SupeHntendent shall either 
confirm or annul such suspension of a second-class certificate, but 
the action of the Board of Examiners shall be final with 
respect to third-^^lass certificates, which are not valid beyond 
the county. 

Vn. General Begnlations respecting the Examinatton of Candi- 
dates for Certificates as Fnblio School Teachen. 

1. Every candidate, who proposes to present himself at any 
examination, shall send in to ^epresidinglnspeotot^at least three 
weeks* before the day appointed for the commencement of the 
examination, a notice stating the class of certificate for whidi 
he is a candidate,' and the description of certificate he already 
possesses, if any ; such notice to be accompanied by the testi- 
monial required by the programme. 

2. The examination, except in reading, shall be conducted 
wholly on paper ; but the special examinations in linear draw- 
ing and vocal music, provided for in Regulation 10 of the 
Powers and Duties of Examiners^ may be also viva voce, 

3. The Inspector shall furnish to the Chief Superintendent^ 
full numerical returns in all doubtful matters relating to the 
resiilts of the examinations, and any points relative to the 
examinations, on which a majority of the Examiners do not agree, 
shall be referred to the Chief Superintendent for decision. 

4. The candidates, in preparing their answers, will, write 
only on one page of each sheet. They will also write their 
names on each sheet, and, ha^ang arranged their papers in the 
order of the questions, will fold them once across and write on 
the outside sheet their names, and the class of certificate for 
which they are competing. After the papers are onco handed 
in, the examiners will not allow any alteration thereof, and the 
presiding Inspector is responsible for the subsequent safe-keep- 
ing of the same, until he has ti'ansmitted them to the Education 
Department. 

5. The presiding Inspector or Examiner must be punctual to 
the moment in distributing the papers, and in directing the 
candidates to sign their papers at the close of the allotted time. 
No writing, other than the signature, should be permitted after 
the order to sign is given. The candidates are required to be 
in their allotted places in the i*oom before the hour appointed 
for the commencement of the examination. If a candidate be 
not present till after the commencement of the examinations 
he cannot be allowed any additional time on account of such 
absence. 

6. In examining the answers of candidates it is desirable 
that at least two examiners should look over each paper. 



* One week's notice will be flufflcient in 1871 ; but at le««t three weekB* notiee will be 
required hereafter, in order to enable the Inspector to notify the Department, in good 
time, of the number of copies of the examination papers which shall be required for his 
county, anl make other arrangementa. See regulation 22, Dviiu of Jn^ptct&rt, 
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7. The Central Committee of Examiners appointed by the 
Council of Public Instruction will, in a paper, assign numerical 
values to each question or pai*t of a question, according to 
their judgment of its relative importance. The local Examiners 
will give marks for the answer to any question in correspon- 
dence with the number assigned to the question, and the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the ani^w<>r. 

8. In order that a candidate may obtivin a second class cer- 
tificate,: the sum of his marks must amount, for grade A, to at 
l^afii two-thixds, and for g^nju^e B, to one-half of the aggregate 
value of all the papers-; in both cases, accurate spelling will 
be required. In order to obtaiu a third class certificate, the 
marks must be not less than one-half of the aggregate value of 
all the papers for certificates of that rank ; or should the marks 
of a candidate for a second class ceiiiificate fall below one-half 
the value of all the papers for second class certificates, a third 
class certificate may be awarded to him at the discretion of the 
examiners. 

9. The names of successful candidates shall be arranged 
alphabetically, in classes and grades. 

10. In the event of a candidate copying from another, or allow- 
ing another to copy from him, or taking into the room any book, 
notes, or anything from which he might derive assistance in the 
examination, it shall be the duty of the presiding Examiner, if 
he obtain clear evidence of the fact at the time of its occur- 
renoCy to cause such candidate at once to leave the room ; neither 
shall such candidate be permitted to enter duiing the remaining 
part of the examination, and his name shall be struck off the 
listk liy however, the evidence of such case be not clear at the 
time, or be obtained after the conclusion of the examination, 
the Examiners shall "report the case at a general meeting of the 
Ekaminers^ who shall reject the candidate if they deem the evi- 
deioe conclusive. 

8. ConditLoxui required of Candidates for Certificates of Qnalifi- 

oation as Teachers. 

1. To be eligible for examination for a Third Class (County) 
Certificate, the Candidate, if a female, must be 16 years of age ; 
if a male, must be 18 yeaiti of age ; and must furnish satis- 
factory proof of temperate habits and good moral character. 

2. Candidates for Second Class (Provincial) Certificates must 
furnish satisfactory proof of temperate habits and good mora] 
character, and of haviiig successfully taught in a school three 
yearsi except in the special cases hereinafter provided. 

3. Candidates for First Class (Provincial) Certificates must 
furnish satisfactory proof of temperate habits and good moral 
character, and of having sucoessfully taught in a school five 
years, or two years if during that period he has held a Second 
Class Certificate, granted under these regulations, and all can- 
didates for First Class Certificates, who do not already possess 
Second Class Provincial Certificates, shall be required to pre- 
viously pass the examination for such Second Class Certificate. 

8. Talne and Duration of Certificates. 

1. F>iist and Second Class Certificates are valid during good 
behaviour and thi-oughout the jProvince of Ontario ; and a First 
Class Certificate of the highest grade (A), i-enders the holder 
eligible for the office of County Inspector. 

2. Third Class Certificates are valid only in the county where 
given, and for three years, and not renewable, except on the 
recommendation of the Coimty Inspector ; but a teacher, hold- 
ing a Third Class Certificate, may be eligible in less than three 
years, for exauiination for a Second Class Certificate, on the 
8|)ecial recommendation of his County Inspector. 

Explanatory Note.— 1. Attendance at the Normal School for 
Ontario, with the required practice in the Model Schools, and 
passing the requisite examinations for a First Class Certificate, 
shall be considered equivalent to teaching five years in a public 
or private school. So also, attendance at the Normal School, 
with the required practice in the Model Schools, and passing the 
requisite examinations for a Second Class Certificate, shall be 



considered equivalent to teaching three years in a public or 
private school. 

2: In regard to teachers in French or German settlements, a 
knowledge of the French or German grammar respectively may 
be substituted for a knowledge of the English grammar, and 
the certificates to the teachers expressly limited accordingly. 

Vin Powers and Duties of Masters and Teachen of Fnlilic 

Schools. 

The eightieth and the sevai following sections of the Consolidated 
Public School Act, prescribe, in explicit and comprehensive terms, 
the duties of teachers ; and no teadber can legally claim his salary 
who disregards the requirements of the law. Among othei^thin^, 
the Act requires each teacher to ^' maintain proper order and dis- 
cipline in his school, acoording to the authorized fonns and regula- 
tions. " The law makes it the duty of the Chief Superintendent of 
Education to provide the forms ; and the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion prescribes the following regulations for the guidance of masters 
and teachers in the conduct and disciphne of their schools. 

1. Number of Teachers. — In eveiy school in which there are two 
or more teachers employed therein, the trustees shall determine 
who shall be considered as the master of the schooL 

[Note. — Dedg^iation. — ^The head teacher employed in any Public 
School, in which there is more than one teacher, shall be designated 
and known as the mastery and the others shall be named first, second, 
or third, &c., assistant teacher.] 

(1) POWEKS AND DUTIES OF MASTERS. 

Authonty as a Pvhlic Officer. — The master of every school is a 
public officer, and, as such, shall have x^ower, and it shall be his 
duty to observe and enforce the follo^ving rules : — 

1. See that the RuUs are observed. — He shall see that these general 
rules and regulations, and any special rules (not inconsistent with 
them^ which may be approved by the trustees for tiieir resjicctive 
schools, are duly and faithfully carried out, subject to appeal, in 
case of dissatisfaction, to the Inspector. 

2. Prescribe Duties of Teachers. — He shall prescribe (with the 
assent of the trustees) the duties of the several teachers in his 
school, but he shall be responsible for the control and management 
of the classes under their charge. 

3. Power to Suspend Pupils. — He shall suspend (subject to appeal, 
by the parent or guardian, to the trustees,) any pupil, for any ol 
the following reasons : 

(1.^ Truancy persisted in. 

i2.) Violent opposition to authority. 
3.) Repetition of any ofience after notice. 

^4.^ Habitual and determined neglect of duty. 

(5.) The use of profane, obscene, or other improper language. 

(6.) General bad conduct, and bad example, to the injury of the 
school. 

(7.) Cutting, marring, destroying, defacing, or injuring any of 
the Public School property, such as biuldiugs, furniture, fences, 
trees, shrubbery, seats, &c. ; or writing any obscene or improper 
words on the fences, privies, or any part of the premises ; provided 
that any master suspending a pupil for any of the causes above 
named, shall immediately, after such suspension, give notice there- 
of, in writing, to the parent or guardian of such pupil, and to the 
trustees, in which notice shall be stated the reason for such suspen- 
but no pupil shall be expelled yrithout the authority of the 
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trustees, [See also regulation 2 of the ** Duties of Assistant Teach- 
ers,'* which also applies to Masters.] 

4. ExpxUsion of Pupils. — When the example of any pupil is very 
hurtful to the school, and in all cases where reformation appears 
hopeless, it shall be the duty of the master, with the approbation 
of the trustees, to expel such •pupil from the school. But any 
pupil under public censure, who shall express to the master his 
regret for such a course of conduct, as openly and explicitly as the 
case may require, shall, with the approbation of the trustees and 
master, be re-admitted to tlie school. The third section of the 
School Law of 1871, declares ** that any pupil who shall be adjudged 
so refractory by the trustees (or a majority of them) and the teacher, 
that his presence in the school is deemed injurious to tlie other 
pupils, may be dismissed from such school, and, where practicable, 
removed to an Industrial School," etc. 

6. Care of School Property. — He shall exercise the strictest 
vigilance over the Public School property under his charge, — 
the building, outhouses, fences, &c., furniture, apparatus, and 
books, belonging to the school, so that they may receive no in- 
jury ; and give prompt notice, in writing, to the trustees, or per- 
son appointed by them, under regulation 13, Duties qf Trttstses^ (if 
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in dtiei, towns, or yillages, to the Insx>ector,) of any repairs which 
may require to be made U> the building, premises, or fumitnre, 
A€.f ana of any furniture or supplies which may be required for 
-tiie school 

6. Megulaiions w regard io School Prenmesy dtc. — The Trustees 
haTingmade such provision relative to the school house and its 
appendages, as ar& required by the fourth clause of the twenty- 
seventh section, and Hm seventh clause of tlie seventy-ninth section of 
the Consolidated School Act, and as provided in regulation 9 
of the '* Duties of Trustees,'* it shall be the duty of the Master to 
give strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature,* as 
¥reU as to the cleanliness of the schodl house ; he shall also pre- 
scribe such rules for the use of the yard and out-buildings con- 
nected with the school house, as will insure their being kept in a 
ne«t and proper condition ; and he shall be held responsible for 
any want of cleanliness about the premises. 

7. School open for Ftipils.—Care must be taken to have the 
■chool house .ready for the reception of pupils at least fifteen 
minutes before the time prescribed for opening the school, in order 
to ajford shelter to those who may arrive before the appointed 
hour. (See regulation 12, ^^ Duties of Assistant Teachers.") 

8. OiU Fremises. — He shall see that the yards, sheds, privies, and 
other out-buildings are kept in order, and that the school house 
and premises are locked at all proper times ; and that all deposits of 
sweepings, from rooms or yards, are removed from the premises. 

9. Fires and Sweeping, — ^He shall employ, at a compensation to 
be fixed by the trustees, a suitable person to make fires, to sweep 
the rooms and halls daily, and dust the windows, walls, seats^ 
desks, and other furniture in the same ; but no assistant teacher 
or pupil shall be required to perform such duty, unless voluntarily, 
ana with suitable compensation. 

10. Librarian. — He shall act as librarian of the school, and take 
charge of the books ; also make, keep, and preserve a catalogue of 
the same ; deliver, charge, receive, and credit the volumes given 
oat ; and keep a register of the same ; number, label, and cata- 
logue the books; and make returns of the library, its books, &c., 
as required by the library regulations. 

11. The lAbrary. — ^He shall keep the library open for the distribu- 
tion (and return) of books to their scholars, and ratepayers of the 
sdiool division, on Friday afternoon of each week ; but this duty 
shall not be permitted to interfere with the regular exercises of the 
school. 

12. Beporis, — He shall make the necessary term, special, or an- 
nual reports to the Trustees, to the Inspector or Chief Superin- 
tendent at such times and in such manner as may be required. 

13. GfeneroZ Regisiir, — Be shall keep a general register of the 
sohool (to be furnished by the trustees), in which shall be entered, 
in each term, the date of the admission of each pupil, his or her 
name and age, from whence received ; the parent's or guardian's 
name and residence ; the names of each of the classes in the 
school, together with the names of tlie pupils in each such classes ; 
the promotion of pupils from one class to another ; record of 
attendance of the pupil ; date of his leaving the school, and des- 
tination, both as to place and occupation ; and such other infor- 
mation as shall at all times give a correct idea of the condition 
of the school. 

16. Religious Exercises — Ten Convfnandments. — He shall see that 
the regulations in regard to Opening and Closing Exercises of tfie 
Day (Uhapter III.) are observed, and that the Ton Commandments 
are duly taught to all the pupils and repeated by them once a 
week. 

(2.) DUTIBt OT ASSISTANT TSAOHEltS. 

The teacher of each class or department shall observe the fol- 
lowing regulations :— 

iTFv^Is. — He shall give the children under his charge constant 
employment in the studies proscribed in the authorized pro- 
gramme; and endeavour, by judicious and diversified modes, to 
render the exercises of the school pleasant, as well as profitable. 

2. Discipline. — He shall practise such discipline in his school, 
class, or department, as would be exercised by a kind, firm, and 
judicious parent in his family. It is strictly enjoined upon all 
teachers in the schools to avoid the appearance of indiscreet haste 
in the discipline of their pupils ; and, in any difficult cases which 
may occur, to apply to the master, Inspector, or to the trustees 
(as the case may be) for advice and direction, f 
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• See note to (a) of rejrulatlon 4 of the "DiitUa of Inspectffi'i.** 

t The follewfng are modes to be adopted or avoided :— 

fa) Projp#r.— Reproof kindly but firmly given, either in private or before the school, 
M cireumatances require it, or such severe punishment as ihe case really warrants, ad- 
ndnliitered as dhrected in the aboro rejnilation. 

(b) /ii»prc;p«r.— Contemptuoui language, reproof administered in itossion, personal 
hdignity or torture, and violation of the laws of health. 



3. Begulations, — He shall read, or cause to be read, to his class, 
at least once in each quarter, (or otherwise inform the pupils o|) 
so much of the regulations as shall be necessary to give uiem a 
proper understanding of the rules by which they are governed. 

4. Register. — He shall keep the register (provided by the Educa- 
tion Department, and furnished by the Lospeotor), which shall 
remain the property of the trustees, in which shall be entered the 
names and daily attendance of pupils, their proficiency in various 
studies, and other information. 

5. Returns. — He shall make such returns, and at such times, as 
may be required by the master. Inspector, or trustees, relating 
to his class, school or department. 

(3.) ADDITIONAL DUTIB8 OW MABTBBfl AND TXA0HBB8. 

It shall also be the duty of each master and teacher of a Public 
and Separate School to observe the following regulations : — 

1. General Frinciples of Government. — Masters and teachers are to 
evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare of their 
pupils ; treat them with kindness, combined with firmness, and aim 
at governing them by their affections and reason, rather than 
by harshness and severity. Teachers shall also, as far as 
practicable, exercise a general care over their pupils in and out 
of school, and shall not confine their instruction and superintend- 
ence to the usual school studies, but shall, as far as possible, extend 
the same to the mental and moral training of sucli pupils, to their 
personal deportment, to the practice of correct habits and good 
manners among them, and to omit no opportunity of inculcating 
the principles of Truth and Honbsty, the duties of respect to su- 
periors, and obedience to all persons placed in authority over them. 

2. Merit Cards — Frkes. — In all the schools, the series of Merit 
Cards, prepared and authorized by the Education Department, 
shall be regularly used ; and if prizes are given, it must be on the 
principles hiid down in that series of cards. 

3. State of Feeling among FupUs. — They shall cultivate kindly 
and affectionate feelings among the pupils ; discountenance quar- 
relling, 'cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice. 

4. A hsence. — No master or teacher shall be absent from the school 
in which he or she may be employed, without permission of the 
trustees or Inspector, except in case of sickness, in which ease the 
absence of such teacher shall be immediately reported to the trus- 
tees ; and no deduction from the salary of a teacher shall be made 
on account of sickness, as certified by a medical man. 

6. Subscriptions^ CoUections, Fresents, <hc. — ^Ko collectioA shall 
be taken up, or subscriptions solicited for any puipose, or notice 
of shows, or exhibitions given in any Public School, without the 
consent of the trustees ; nor shall the masters or teachers act am 
agents for books, or sell stationery, &c. , or receive presents (unless 
presented to them on leaving the school), nor awim, without the 
permission of the trusteeSj medals or other prizes of their own to 
the pupils imder their charge. 

6. Teachers^ Meetings. — ^All masters and teachers in cities, towns, 
and villages, shall regularly attend the teachers' meetings, at such 
times, and under such regulations, as the Inspector shall direct, and 
by study, recitations, and general exercises, strive to systematise 
and periect the modes 9f discipline and of teaching in the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

7. TeachUig. — They shall classify the children according to the 
books used ; study those books themselves, and teach according to 
the improved method recommended in their prefaces. In giving 
out the lessons for the next day, difficult parts should be explained, 
and where necessary the best mode of studying them pointed out. 

8. Visiting Schools. — The Inspector may permit a master or 
teacher to be absent two of the onlinary teaching days in each haU- 
year, for the purpose of visiting and observing the metiiods of 
classification, teaching and discipline practised in other schools 
than that in which he or she teaches ; and such visit, with the 
name of the school or schools visited, shall be duly reported by 
such master or teacher to the Inspector ;* but such permission 
shall not be given by the Inspector if the absence of the teacher 
will be, in his judgment, injurious to the interests of the school ; 
nor shall this permission be granted to any master or teacher who 
fails to report, or who has employed the time heretofore given to 

*Each High and Public School Master and Teacher must give at least three 
days' notice to thv trustees ; and, in addition, the High School Master must 
communicate with the Education Department, so that he may not be absent 
during the visits of the Inspector to Ids school* In order that no loss of ap' 
]K)rtionnient may accrue to auy school in consequence of the master*! ab« 
Bence under thi8 retaliation, a proT)ortionate amount of avcrj^e attendance 
will be credited to the school for tne time so employed by the teacher ; but 
under no circumstances can lost time be lawfully made up by teaching on 
any of the prescribed holidays or half holidavs, nor will such time be reck- 
oned by the Department, or be allowed by the Inspector. 
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him otherwiM tlian in visiting schools, as authorized by this regula- 
tion. 

9. Time-Tdble.^-Thej shall keep in some conspicuous place in the 
school-room, a Time Table, showing the order of exercises for each 
day in th6 week, and the time for each exercise, as prescribed in 
the prc^ramme of studies for Public Schools. 

10. Classes. — Tlio division of pupils into classes, as prescribed 
by the programme, shall be strictly observed ; and no teacher shall 
be allowed to take his or her class beyond the limits fixed for the 
classes taught by such teachers, 'tnthout the consent of the master 
or Inspector, except for occasional reviews ; but individual pupils, 
on being qualified, may, with tiie consent of the master, be 
advanced from a lower to the higher class. 

11. Quarterly Examvnation. — Each class in every school shall be 
open for public examination and inspection during the last week of 
every quarter, and the teacher shall call upon every pupil in the 
school, unless excused, to review or recite in the course of such 
examination. 

12. In School at 8| A.M., <bc, — All teachers shall be in their 
respective schools, and open tiieir rooms for the reception of pupils, 
at least fifteen minutes in the morning, and five minutes in the 
afternoon, before the specified time for beginning school ; and dur- 
ing school hours they shall faithfully devote themselves to the 
duties of their office. 

13. Visitor^ Book. — They shall keep the visitors' book (which is 
required by law to be furnished by the trustees), in which shall be 
entered the dates of visits and names of visitors, with such remarks 
as they may choose to make. 

14. Visitors. — They shall receive courteously the visitors appointed 
by law, and afford them every facility for inspecting the books used, 
and examine into the state of the school ; shall keep the visitors' 
book accessible, that the visitors may, if they choose, enter remarks 
in itb The frequency of visits to the school by intelligent persons 
animates the pupils, and greatly aids the faithful teacher. 

DC. DutieB of Pupils in the Public Schools. 

1. Ckanlviiess and Good Conduct. — Pupils must come to school 
clean and neat in their persons and clothes. They must avoid 
idleness, profanity, falsehood and deceit, quarrelling and fighting, 
cruelty to dumb animals ; be kind and courteous to each other, 
obedient to their instructors, diligent in their studies, and conform 
to the rules of their school. 

2. Tardi^iess on the part of pupils shall be considered a violation 
of the rules of the school, and shall subject the delinquents to such 
penalty as the nature of the case may require, at the discretion of 
the master. 

8. Leaving before Closi/ng. — No pupil shall be allowed to depart 
before the hour appointed for closing school, except in case of sick- 
ness, or some pressing emergency ; and then the master or teacher's 
consent must first be obtained. 

4. Absence. — A pupil absenting himself from school, except on 
account of sickness, or other urgent reasons satisfactory to the 
roaster, forfeits his standing in the class, and his right to attend the 
school for the remainder of the quarter. 

6. Exciues. — ^Any pupil not appearing at the regular hour of 
commencing any class of tlie school which he may be attending, 
without a written excuse from his parent or guardian, may be 
denied admittance to such school for the day, or half-day, at the 
discretion of the teacher. 

6. Punctual Attendance. — ^Every pupil, once admitted to school, 
and duly registered, shall attend at the commencement of each 
term, and continue in punctual attendance until its close, or until 
he is regularly withdrawn by notice to the teachers to that effect ; 
and no pupil violating this rule shall be entitled to continue in such 
school, or be admitted to any other, until such violation is certified 
by the parents or guardian to have been necessary and unavoidable, 
which shall be done personally or in writing. 

7. School to Attei\d. — ^Pupils in cities, towns, and villages shall 
be required to attend any particular school which may be desig- 
nated for them by the Inspector, with the consent of the trustees. 
And the Inspector alone, under the same authority, shall have 
the power to make transfers of pupils from one school to 
another. 

8. Absence from -Kxammatiofi.— Any pupil absenting himself from 
examination, or any portion thereof, without permission of the 
master, shall not thereafter be admitted to any Public School, 
except by authority of the Inspector, in writing ; and the names 
of all such absentees shall be reported by the master immedfately 
to the trustees ; and this rule shall be read to the school just before 
the examination days, at the close of each quarter. 

9. Going to and from iSc/woZ.— Pupils shall be responsible to 
the master for any misconduct on the school premises, or in going 



to or returning from school, except when accompanied by their pa- 
rents or guardians, or some person appointed by them. 

10. Supply of Books. — No pupil shall be allowed to remain in the 
school unless he is furnished witn the books and requisites required 
to be used by him in the school ; but in case of a pupil beuig in 
danger of losing the advantages of the school, by reason of his 
inability to obtain the necessary books or requisites, through the 
poverty of his parent or guardian, the trustees have power to pro- 
cure and supply such pupU with the books and requisites neeidecL 

11. Fees for Books. — ^The fees for books and stationery, Ac., as 
fixed by the trustees in cities and towns, whether monthlr or 
quarterly, shall be payable in advance ; and no pupil shiill have 
right to enter or continue in the school until he shall have paid 
the appointed fee. 

12. Property Injured. — ^Any property of the schools that may be 
injured or destroyed by pupus, must be made good forthwith by 
the parent or guardian, under a penalty of the suspension of the 
delinquent pupil. (See (7) of regulation 3 of the " Potocrs atid Du- 
ties of Masters. ") 

13. Contagious Diseases. — No pupil shall be admitted to, or 
continue in any of the Public Schools who has not been vaodnsted, 
or who is afflicted with, or has been exposed to, any contagions dis- 
ease, until all danger of contagion from such pupil, or from the 
disease or exposure, shall have passed away, as certified in writ- 
ing by a medical man. 

14. Effects of Expulsion. — ^No pupil shall be admitted to any Pub- 
lic School who has been expelled from any school, unless by the 
written authority of the Inspector. See regulation 4^ DiUits of 
Masters. 

16. Certificate on Leaving. — Every pupil entitled thereto shall, 
when he leaves, or removes from, a school, receive a certificate of 
f^ood conduct and standing, in the form prescribed, if deserving of 
it. 

X.— Public School Boards in Cities, Towns and Inoorporated 

Villages. 

1. Constiiution of the Board. — (1) In cities and towns divided 
into wards there shall* be two trustees for each ward, one of 
whom, after the first election, shall be elected annually for the 
ward and shall hold office for two years. (2) In towns not 
divided into wards and in incorporated villages, there shall be 
six trustees, two of whom, after the first election, shall be 
elected annually and shall hold ofiSce for three years. 

2. Officer's of tlie Board. — The law requires that there shaU 
be elected annually by the Board from among its own mem- 
bers (1) a Chairman. The Board is also required to appoint 
for such period as it may decide (2) a Secretary^ and (3) an 
Injector of Schools. It may also at its discretion appoint (4) a 
Collector of school [fees for contingencey], and (5) a Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

3. Proceedings of the Board.-^The Board is authorized by 
law "to appoint the times and places of their meetings and the 
mode of calling them ; and of conducting and recording their 
proceedings, and of keeping all their school accounts." 

4. CommUiees of the Board. — In addition to the officers of the 
Board* mentioned, the Board can most conveniently supervise 
the detaib of its work by means of committees, viz., (1) on 
Finance, (2) School Buildings, (3) Appointments of Teachers, 
(4) Printing, (5) Repairs and Supplies, (6) School Management 
and any others desired. The Board is authorized to '' appoint 
a special committee of not more than three persons [not neces- 
sarily members of the Board] for the special charge, oversight 
and management of each school within the city, town or 
village." 

5. Order of Business. — ^At every regular meeting of the Board 

the order of proceeding should be : — 

f 1^ Reading and conlinning the minutes. 

(2) Reading and referring letters, memorials, ^ 

3) Giving notices of motion* 

4^ Taking up imfinished business and former notices* 

5) Presenting and adopting reports of committees* 

6) Miscellaneous business. 

6. Rules of Order ;— 

(1) Quorum — ^A majority of the members of the Board atuJl fomi 
a quorum. 

(2) The Chairman shall have one vote on all questions ; but in 
case of a tie, the question shall be considered lost. 

(3) The hispector shidl be entiUed to a seat within th« bar and 
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■hall have the privilege of speaking on any matter connected with 
ilus department, bat shall have no vote on any question. 

(4^ Addressing Chairman — Every member, previous to speaking, 
bIibII rise and address himself to the Chairman. 

(5) Questions and Replies — Questions asked and replies to mem- 
bers, shall be through tne Chairman. 
> (6) Order of Speaking — When two or more members rise at once, 
the Chairman shall name the member who shall speak first, after 
wrhich the other member or members shall have the right to address 
the meeting in the order named by the Chairman. 

(T) Speaking Twice — No member shall speak more than 

mmutes or twice (except in Committee) on the same question or 
amendment, without leave of the meeting, except in explanation 
of something which may have been misunderstood, or in replv to 
a oxiestion, until every one desiring to speak should have spoken. 

(8) Motion to he Read-- Each member may require the question 
or motion under discussion to be read for his information at any 
time, but not so as to interrupt a member when speaking. 

(9) FUing Blanks — In filling blanks the largest sum and the 
longest time shall be first put. 

(10) Non-Dehatabk Questions — Motions (1) to adjourn, (2) lie on 
the table, (3) for the *' i)reviou8 question," or (4) upon the order 
of business shall not be debatable. 

(11) Previous Question — When the '^ previous question" is decided 
in the negative, the original question shall then remain before the 
Board to oe debated or put, &c. 

(12) Proper Motions— -When a question is under debate, no motion 
ahall be received but (1) to adjourn, (2) lie on the table, (3) for the 
'* previous question,^' (4) to postpone to a day certain, (5) to com- 
mit, or recommit to a committee, (6) to award, or (7) to postx>one 
indefinitely — which several questions shall have precedence in the 
order in which thoy are named. 

(13) Questions Decided — No question decided by the Board shall 
be again raised during the year, without the consent of a majority 
of the Board. 

(14) Motions before the Meeting — All motions made and seconded 
■hall be considered in possession of the Board and shall be reduced 
to writing, whenever required by a member ; they may be with- 
drawn at any time before decision, with the consent of the meeting. 

(15) Kina of Motioth to he Received — When a motion is under 
debate, no other motion shall be received, unless to amend it or to 
poatpone it, or for adjournment ; but no motion or proposition on 
a subject different from the one under consideration shall be 
introdnoed under colour of an amendment. 

(16) Order of Putting Motions — All questions shaU be put in the 
order in which they are moved. Amendments shall be put before 
the main motion ; the last amendment first, and so on. 

7. Kinds of Schools Authorized. — ^The Board is authorized 
''to determine the number, sites, kind, and description of 
schools to be established and maintained in the city, town or 
village/' viz. : — 

(1) A central school for boys ) _^ v^^+i. «^«,k,-«^j 

h) A central school for giris } ^' ^^ combined. 

f 3) A primary school for each ward. 

c4^ Intermediate schools in convenient localities, &c. 

(5) In&nt schools in convenient localities or connected with the 
ward sdioolfl. 

(6) Industrial schools for neglected children. 

XL— Fowen and Dntiet of Pnblic Sohool Troatees in Bnral 

Sections. 

1. Sc/iod Meetings. — ^The notice calling an annual or special 
school meeting, should specify the place, time and objects of the 
meeting. It tnay be signed by the secretary, by direction of 
the trostees, or by a majority of the trustees themselves. The 
corporate seal need not be attached to it. Three notices should 
be put up in conspicuous places .in the section, at least six days 
before the meeting. See chapter viii of the regulations. 

2. JOedaraiion of Office. — Every trustee, on his election, is 
required by law to make a verbal declaration of office in pre- 
sence of the chairman of the meeting. If the chairman himself 
be elected, he must make the declaration before the secretary of 
the meeting. In no case is an oath of office, or signed declara- 
turn by the trustee elect, required. The act must be verbally 
performed,* Even if it be not performed, the trustee is never- 

*£Teii should a tnutee*! election be sppesled sgainst to the Inspector, the 
tmefcee himeelf must hold office, and act until his election is legally set aside. 
Hie principle is, that aa indiyidoal coining into office by color of an election 
or tsppdntioenty is aa officer de facto (in fact), and his acts in relation to the 



theless a legal trustee until he is fined by a magistrate for neglect 
to make the declaration. On being fined, the office is vacated, 
and a new election should be at once held. 

3. Tj*ustees* Tenure of Office — Vacancies. — Each rural trustee 
is elected for three years, *' and until his successor is elected.'* 
After his term has expired, he may refuse re-election for four 
years. When in office, he may resign, with the consent (in 
writing) of his colleagues and of the Ck>unty Inspector. The 
removal of himself and family from the section, at once vacates 
his office ; but if his home and his family remain in the section, 
he may be temporarily absent for six months at a time before 
his office becomes vacant 

4. Personal responsibility of Trustees. — Moneys may be lost 
to the section thi^ough the dishonesty or carelessness of the 
trustees, or of the individuals to whom they may entmst it» 
without having taken proper security ; or, it may be lost to the 
section by the neglect or refusal of the trustees to keep open 
the school during each half-year. In either case, the law 
makes the trustees personally responsible for the loss, and the 
amount can be recovered from them for tho benefit of the 
section. As the law of 1871 requires the Inspector to ^por- 
tion, but not to pay (unless under certain conditions), money 
to every section under his jurisdiction — ^whether a school hiw 
been kept in it or not — (on the basis of the attendance of pupils 
during the corresix)nding period of the previous year,) the 
amount for which the trustees are responsible can easily be 
ascertained. Trustees are also personally responsible for any 
contract entered into by the corporation, which they refuse to 
fulfil. (Bee section twenty-three, clause twenty of section 
twenty-seven, sections thirty-one, and one hundi'ed and thirty- 
seven of the Consolidated School Act, and section foHy-six of 
the School Law Amendment Act of 1871.) 

5. Corporaie Ads, when latoful. — ^Trustees' contracts or other 
corporate acts and business to be lawful and binding upon the 
corporation, must be agreed to at a trustees' meeting duly, 
called, of which each member of the corporation has had verbal 
or written notice from the secretary, or sny trustee. The pre- 
sence and consent of a majority of the corporation is necessary 
to constitute a valid act of such corporation. The law requires 
that a record of the proceedings of a school corporation " shall 
be entered in a book " to be kept for that purpose. Contracts 
or agreements with teachers and other parties most be in 
writing, and sealed with the corporate seal, otherwise they are 
mere private agreements, which may be enforced against the 
individuals making them. This rule does not apply to minor 
purchases or unimportant orders for work required to be done 
for the corporation, and involving a small outlay. In such 
cases trustees may authorize one of themselves or their secre- 
tary to attend to such matters on their behalf. (See regulation 
'13 of this chapter.) No trustee can enter into a contract with 
the corporation of which he is a member, or have any pecuniary 
claim on it, except for a school site, or as collector of school 
rates, when duly appointed by his colleagues. 

6. Trtistees cannot give Promissory Notes, nor issue Deben- 
tures. — The law does not authorize trustees to give promissory 
notes of hand, nor issue debentures. If they do so, the indi- 
vidual members of the corporation who sign them are alone 
personally responsible for their payment, and they cannot bind 
the corporation by such note or debenture, even should they 
affix to it their corporate seal. Trustees who require to borrow 
money for school purposes, can only do so by permission of the 
municipal council ; and the council is alone authorized to issue 
debentures to provide for the re-payment of such borrowed 
money. 

7. CoUecUyr and Treasu/rer. — ^The law requires the trustees to 
take security from their collector and secretary-treasurer 
(whether they be members of the corpoitition, or other parties), 
before they permit them to enter on the duties of their office. 
Should they n^lect to do so, the trustees render themselves 



pnblic, are valid until he is removed, although it be conceded that his ele** 
tion or appointment was iUenL When hu election is oonfinned, he be- 
comes a trustee dejure (of right), and no further objection can be made to 
him. (See regulation 23, Duties of Inspectors), 
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perBonallj responsible for any moneys lost to the section in con- 
sequence of such neglect, and will be required to make it good 
out of their own pockets. 

8. School Section Accounts, — ^The law requires trustees or their 
secretary-treasurer to furnish the school section auditors with 
all vouchers for the payment of school money during the year, 
together with such papers, books, <kc., and verbal information 
on the subject as may serve to explain the items in the 
aocoimts. **In case of difference of opinion between the 
auditors on any matter in the accounts, it shall be referred to 
and decided by the County Inspector." 

9. Adeqtuite School Accommodatuyn. — The law declares Trus- 
tees ^* shall provide adequate accommodations for all the chil- 
dren of school age [i.e., between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, reddentj in their school division." (i.e., School sec- 
tion, city, town, or village.) These ** accommodations" to be 
''adequate,"' should include 

(1.) A site of an acre, in extent, but not less than half an 

acre. 

(2.) A school house (with separate rooms where the number 
of pupils exceeds fifty), the walls of which shall not be less than 
ten feet high in the clear, and which shall not contain less than 
nine square feet on the floor for each child in attendance, so 
as to allow an area in each room, for at least one hundred cubic 
feet of air for each child.* It shall also be sufficiently warmed, 
and ventilated, and the premises properly drained. 

A sufficient fence or paling round the school premises. 

A play ground, or other satisfactory provision for phys- 
_ lercise, within the fences, and off the road. 

i5.) A well, or other means of procuring water for the school. 
6.) Proper and separate offices for both sexes, at some little 
distance from the school house, and suitably enclosed. 

(7.) Suitable school furniture and apparatus, viz : desks, 
seats, blackboards, maps, library, presses and books, etc., neces- 
sary for the efficient conduct of the school. (Seo also note to 
(a) of regulation 4, of the *' Duties of Inspectors.'') 

10. Site of School House, In any school section should a 
new school site be deemed desirable, the tnial^es, or the County 
Inspector, can call a school meeting to decide the question. 
Shoidd a difference of opinion arise between a majority of the 
trostees and the ratepayers on the subject, the matter must be 
referred to arbitration as provided by law ; but the trustees 
alone have the legal right to decide upon the size and enlarge- 
ment of a school site, SB provided in regulation 9 of this 
chapter. 

11. Erection of ScJwol Ilouse, Teaclver's residence, etc. The 
trustees alone have also the power to decide upon the cost, size 
and description of school house, or teacher's residence, which they 
shall erect. No ratepayer, public meeting, or committee, has 
any authority to interfere with them in this matter. They 
have also full power to decide what fences, outbuildings, sheds 
and other accommodations shall be provided on the school site, 
adjacent to the school house, as provided in regulation 9. To 
them also exclusively belongs the duty of having the school 
plot planted with shade trees, and properly laid out. The power 
of the school meeting is limited to the single question as to 
Aow the money required by the trustees shall be raised. 

12. Use of School House, — No school house or lot (unless so 
provided for in the deed), or any building, furniture, or other 
thing pertaining thereto, shall be used or occupied for any other 
purpose than for the use and accommodation of the public 
schools of the section or division, without the express permis- 
sion of the trustee corporation, and then only after school hours, 
and on condition that all damages be made good, and cleaning, 
sweeping, &c., promptly done. 

1 3. Care and Repair of School House, — ^Trustees should appoint 
one of their number, or other responsible person, and give 
him authority, and make it his duty to keep the school-house 
in good repair. He should also see to it that the windows 

*Thiifl for instance, a room for fifty children would require space for 
5,000 cubic feet of air. This would be equal to a eube of the f eUowing dimen- 
sions in feet, viz. : 25 x 20 x 10, which is equivalent to a room 25 feet long by 
20 wide and 10 feet high. 



are properly filled with glass ; that, at a proper season thefitOF* 
and pipe are in a fit condition, and suitable wood provided ; that 
the desks and seats are in good repair ; that the outhouaes are 
properly provided with doors, and arc frequently cleaned ; that 
the black-boards are kept painted, the water supply abundant, 
and everything is provided necessary for the comfort of the 
pupil and the success of the school. 

14. Right of Trustees in regard to Teacher, Apparatus^ Book^ 
etc. — ^The trustees alone, and not any public meeting have the 
right to decide what teacher shall be employed, how much shall 
be paid to him, what apparatus, library, and prize books shall 
be purchased, what repairs, &c., shall be authorized (as pro> 
vided in regulation 13) ; in short, every thing they may t&nk 
expedient to do for the interest of the school. 

15. Expenses oftJie Scliool. — ^The majority of the trosteea of 
every school section have the right to decide what expenses they 
will incur for maps, school apparatus, library and prize books, 
salaries of teachers, and all other expenses of their school (as 
provided in regulation 14). The trustees are not required to 
refer such matters to any public meeting whatever ; but thej 
alone have the right to decide as to the nature and amount 
of any expenses which they may judge it expedient to incur for 
such purposes. 

15. Hcdf -yearly Returns. — ^In filling up the return, the trus- 
tees should see that the teacher transcribes from the school regis- 
ter, according to the register number, the name of each pupil ad- 
mitted to the school during the half year, and the number of days' 
such pupil may have attended during each month of that period. 
The attendance of no child can exceed the number of authorised 
teaching days at the head of each monthly column of the return. 
The names of all children whose parents or guardians reside, or 
have taxable property in the school section, are to be included ss 
'' residents,^ but no others. '' Non-resident children " are those 
whose parents or guardians do not reside, but have taxable 
property in the section, and are to be separately reported in the 
place assigned for such non-resident children in the return. 
Children who are visitors in the section, or boarders, for less 
than a year, whose parents or guardians do not live in the sec- 
tion, avo non-residents. See note to regulation 16, Duties of 
Inspectors, 

17. Trustees to send in Returns, — ^Tlie law requires tms- 
tees to transmit their returns, signed by a majority of the 
corporation and the teacher, (with the corporate seal at- 
tached) to the Inspector immediately (or within ten days at 
farthest), after the close of the year or half-year to which it 
refera. Trustees neglecting to make their returns, forfeit the 
amount which might otherwise have been apportioned to their 
school, and become personally liable to their section for the 
amount thus forfeited or lost, on the complaint of any person 
to a magistrate : — See thirty-first section of the Gonsohdatod 
Public School Act, and regulation DtUies of Inspectors. 

18. Union School Section Returns. — ^The trustees of union 
school sections will transmit exact copies of their return to the 
Inspectors concerned, — distinguishir^ the pupils belonging to 
each township. 

19. JFa^e Returns. — Every trustee or teacher signing a fidse 
return in order to obtain a larger share of the school fund, ren- 
ders himself liable to a fine of twenty dollars, or punishm^it 
for misdemeanor, besides forfeiture of any share in the ^.school 
fund : — See one hundred and thirty-eighth section of the Con- 
solidated School Act, 

20. Use of Corporate Seal. — ^The trustees' seal should not be 
affixed to mere notices or letters, but only to contracts, agree- 
ments, deeds, or other papers which are designed to bind the 
trustees as a corporation for the payment of money, or the per- 
formance of any specified duty. 

21. Free Public School Library. — ^The nineteenth clause of the 
Consolidated School Act declares that " It shall be the duty of 
the trustees of each school section, |ind they are hereby em- 
powered : to appoint a librarian and to take such steps 
authorized by law, as they may judge expedient^ for the estate 
Usment^ safe keeping and proper management of ^ school 
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for their section," etc. In case they neglect to appoint 
I lil>rarian, regulations 10 & 11, of the Duties of Masters provide 
#li«i.t^ the master shall act as librarian, and shall see that the re- 
plications in regard to the libraries are duly carried out. Trus- 
t>ees are not required to consult a public meeting on the subject ; 
but; the law makes it their duty as trustees to provide a library 
for the school, under the departmental regulations. 

^ ■ ■ i- Btiles for Public School Meetings in Bural School SeotionB. 

I. Mebtoto Oboanizbd. — The senior, or other trustee, present, 
»>^i^H at the proper hour (10 o'clock, and not later than 10^) call the 
moetiiig to (nrder, and request the ratepayers present to appoint a 
eliainiian and sebretary from among themselves. 

(1) CKa%rm<Mi*$ Duty — The chairman, on election, shall at once 
"iaiKe the chair, and shall preserve order and decorum, and shaU 
decide questions of order, subject to an appeal to the meeting. 
£Le iMiAj give a casting vote, but no other. 

(2) Becretary^s Duty — ^The seci'etary shall record in writing all the 
▼otea and proceedings of the meeting. 

JI. Obj>e& oy Business to be followed at the meeting : — 
(1^ Calling the meeting to order. 

(2) Election of chairman and secretary. 

(3) Readuig of trustees' annual report and auditors' statement of 
receii>ts and expenditure. 

(4) Keception of trustees' report and auditors' statement. 
?5) Election of trustee to fill the vacancy of the year. 

(6) Election of trustee or trustees to fill any other vacancy. 

(7) Deciding in what manner the school expenses of the school 
bIuiU be raised (that is by the trustees or by the township council). 

Norx.— Tbe achoc>I meeting has no power to alter the trustees* estimate of these ex- 
or reduce the teacher's salary, &c. 



(8) Any other business, of which due notice has been given. 

HI. Bt7LXS TO BE OBSBBVEO. — The following rules of order are 
to be oheerved at the meetings : — 

(1^ Addrestmg O^imiaii— -Every elector, previous to speaking, 
■han rise and address himself to the chairman. 

(3) Order of Speaki/ng — ^When two or more electors rise at once, 
the chairman shall name the elector who shall speak first, when the 
other elector, or electors, shall next have the right to address the 
meeting in the order named by the chairman. 

(3) Motion to he JReod — Each elector may require the question or 
motion imder discussion to be read for his information at any time, 
but not so as to interrupt an elector who may be speaking. 

(4) Speaking twice — No elector shall speaJc more than twice on 
the aaane question or amendment without leave of the meeting, 
except in explanation of something which may have been misun- 
deratood, or until every one choosing to speak shall have spoken. 

(5) PoU Demanded — The names of those who vote for, and of 
those who vote against, the question, shall be entered upon the 
minutes if two electors require it. 

(6) Votes, — All votes shall be taken in the manner desired by a 
majority of electors present, and a poll shall be granted if two 
eleotora desire it. The votes tendered shall be received by the 
chairman, unless objection be made to them. In that case the 
chairman shall require the person, whose vote is questioned, to 
make the declaration provided by law. After making it the vote 
must be received and recorded without further question. 

(7) Proteet. — No protest against an election, or other proceed- 
ings of the school meeting shall be received by the chairman. All 
protests must be sent to the Inspector at least within twenty days 
after the meeting. 

(8) Adjournment — A motion to adjourn an annual school meet- 
ing until the business is finished is unlawful ; but a motion to 
adjourn a special school meeting shall always be in order ; pro- 
vided that no second motion to the same effect shall be made until 
after some intermediate proceedings shall have been had. 

(9) Moiiofu U^ he Secofided — ^A motion cannot he put from the 
chair, or debated, unless the same be in writing (if required by the 
chairman), and seconded. 

(10) IVtihdravoal of Motion — After a motion has being announced, 
or read by the chairman, it shall be deemed to be in possession 
of the meeting ; but may be withdrawn at any time before decision, 
with the consent of the meeting. 

(11) Kind of Motions to he received — When a motion is under 
debate, no other motion shall be received unless to amend it, or to 
postpone it, or for adjournment, except as in No. 8 above. 

(12) Order of putting Motion — All questions shall be put in the 
order in which they are move^ Amendments shall all be put 
before the main motion : the last amendment first, and so on. 

(13) Keeonsidering Jj/lotion — ^A motion to reconsider a vote may 



be made by any elector at the same meeting ; but no vote of 
reconsideration shall be taken more than once on the same ques- 
tion at the same meetins:. 

Q4) Close of the Meeting, — The school meeting must not close 
betore eleven o'clock in the forenoon, nor shall it continue open 
after four o'clock in the afternoon — beyond which latter hour no 
business can be lawfully transacted by the meeting. 

(16) Transmitting minutes to Inspector, — At the close of the 
meeting the chairman should sign the minutes as entered by the 
secretary in the minute book. Within fourteen days after the 
meeting the chairman must send to the Inspector a oopy of the 
minutes (signed by liimself and the secretary) under a penalty of 
five dollars. 

(16) Declaraiion of Office. — The trustee, or trustees elect should 
at once make the declaration of office before the chairman of the 
meeting, or within fourteen days after the dose of the meeting. 
In case the chairman is elected trustee he should in like manner 
make the declaration of ofiice before the secretary. 



(Concluded from page 96, ) 

17th, f«g. ISth, robins first obierved, though reported tm having 
been seen nine days ago by several persons. Snew, &d, Srd, 12th, 21st, 
22nd, 23rd, 26th. 27th. Rain, 2nd. 3rd, 9th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
2l8t. lliis has been the mildest March since observations commenced in 
Peterborough. During the month, the ranges both of barometer and ther^ 
mometer more than usnally nanow for the same month in ordinary years. 
Many indications of a very early spring. Snow pretty nearly gone. 

Bkllkville.— On 2nd, lightning, thunder and rain. Srd, fog. Snow on 
Ist, 2nd, 23rd, 26th, 27th. Bain, 2nd, 3rd, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th. 
17th, 21st. 

GoDSRicH. — On 2nd, thunder alone, and again accompanied by lightning 
and rain. Hail, 13th, 21st. Lunar halo, 1st, 25th, 29th. 17th, beautifia 
auroral display from 8 P.M.; streamers from NE and SW of crimson color 
— mazimimi of splendor at 9 P.M.; at 9.20 there extended across the sky 
from £ to W. tmmugh Z, a wavy zone of white doud (?) as wide as a rain- 
bow—gradually faded away— unconnected with aurora. Wind stonns, 20th, 
21st. Fog, 13th. Snow, 3rd, 6th, 14th, 19th, 21st, a2ad, 23rd, a6th. 27th» 
28th. Rain, 2nd, 9th, 10th, 11th, 16th, 16Ui, 17th, 20th, 30th. Ice broke 
up on the Maitland River, and went down on 9th. Harbor suffidently open 
for navigation om 11th ; first vessel arrived on 20th, no ice having been in. 
sight for several days. 

Stratford.— On 11th, robins seen. 18th, epring Urda. 20th, mill pond 
free from ice. The following is a table of the difference (from normals) of 
mean daily temperature : — 



Day. 



Dilferenoe. Day. 



1 + 7-6 

2 +13-4 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



+ 6-0 

+ 51 

!!!!!'!!!!!!;!;!!;!!;!;;;;!;;!;;!!! +'6-2 

+ 9-5 

8 +20-6 

9 :... +26-0 

10 +15-4 

11 +13-2 

12 



13. 
14. 
15. 
IG. 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



51 
4-4 
60 
91 



Dilferenoe. 



17 +10-3 



18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

26. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29 

30. 

31. 



+ 9-3 

+12-1 
+ 1-5 

- 21 

- 30 

- 2-4 
+ 11 



+ 
+ 



0-9 
0-8 
1-5 
5-7 
0-2 



Excess of mean monthly temperature over average of 9 yean = + 7^ '3. 
Wind storms, 1st, 6th, 9th, 10th, 15th, 19th. Snow, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 11th, 
12th, 14th, 19th, 2l8t, 23rd, 26th. Rain, 2nd, 3rd, 9th, 11th, 16th, 16th, 
17th, 20th, 21st. A few cases of scarlet fever during the first part of Maach; 
measles very prevalent during the latter part. 

Hamilton. — On 1st, erows noticed. 4th, at 5.15 P.M., parhelia on east 
side of sun. 7th, clover just beginning to ^row. 8th, robins returned — ^last 
year on 29th. 9Ui, blue birds returned. Hail, 19th, 22nd. Wind storms, 
Ist, 20th. Fogs, 15th. 16th. Snow, 3rd, 11th, 14th, 21st, 23rd, 26th. Rain, 
3rd, 8th, 11th, 12th. 14th— 17th, 21st, 23rd. The latter part of the month 
has been cold and chilly ; things have made little progress^ 

SiMOOB. — ^A very beautiful phenomenon was observed at this station at 
7 P.M. on 4th ; a halo of white light, about 30^ diameter, encircled the 
moon, the upper or western part of it being beautifully colored, while a num- 
ber of colorea arcs stretched N and S from its outer circumference like the 
streamers of an aurora. Another large halo of white light encircled the 
whole heavens, its centre being the lenith; and its circumference passing 
through the moon's centre. The moon was about 45^ above the horizon, 
and the large halo was therefore elevated the same height above the boriion, 
and was like a brilliant oomet over the head of the obsOTver. Lightning and 
thunder with ram on 15th. Wind storms, 1st, 6th, 10th. Snow, 13th, 
14th, 26th. Rain, Srd, 9th, Uth, 13th— 17th. 

Windsor.— On 4th, 8th, Blst, lunar halo. 10th, maple trees observed ex- 
panding their buds, and on 11th were fully expanded— almost in leaf, but 
cold weather followed and they did not come forward. 20th, navigation was 
resumed to^ay with both upper and lower lakes ; the river ports were open 
to tn^c some time previous to this date. Wind storms, 1st, 6th. 9th, Uth. 
Fog, 15th. Snow, 3rd, 13th, 21st, 26th, JCiOn, 2nd, 3rd, 9a^ 11th, i4th— 
17th, 20th, 22nd, 
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APPORTIONMENT OP THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 
GRANT, TO FDBLIC SCHOOI£ IN ONTAHIO, FOB 1871. 

CtraUar h Vie Clerk of each Coutiiy, Cits, Toicn and Village 
Mnnidpalily in the Prmnee of Ontario. 

Sia, — I have the honour to transmit herewith, & certified 
copy of the apportionment for the current year, of the Legisla- 
Ure School Grant to each City, Town, Village, and Township 
in Ontario. 

The basis of apportionment to the several Municipalities for 
this year is the School population as reported by the Local 
SnpenntendentB for 1869, as revised on comparison with pre- 
vions returns. The total amount available for apportionment 
is 95,000 more than last year, and iu addition to the increased 



amount available on the basis of population, those Townships 
in which there are feeble schooU and a sparse popuhition 
have been specially considered in the apportionment 

Where Roman Catholic Separate Schools exist, the sum 
apportioned to the Municipality has been divided between the 
Public and Separate Schools therein, according to the aver- 
age attendance of pupils at both chisses of Schools during last 
year, as reported and certified by the Trustees. 

The grants will be paid by the Hon. the Provincial Treasurer 
on the certificate of the Chief Superintendent These eortifi- 
cates will be issued on or about 30th June, in favour of those 
MunicipaUtice which have eent in duly audited school accounts 
and Local Superintendents' reports to this office. 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased, 
in proportion to the growing necessity and importance of pro- 
viding for the sound and thorough education of all the youth 
of the land. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. EYEKSON. 
Education Office, 

Toronto, 30th May, 1871. 



]. COT7NTY OP OLENOAERY. 
TowiuUp*. AppOTtionramt. 
ChaHottenbtmrh CS16 00 

Do for Sepanta Scliaola...e69 00 

Kenyan B63 00 

IiHicartar 397 00 

do for SepM-kto Sch(H>U...U7 00 
LodkiBl 468 00 

do for Sipuate Schools. .S113 00 



•229 00*2074 00 



Total for Connty, «Z,303 00. 



2. COUNTY OF STORMONT. 

UarmnH t561 00 

Fhtch. 307 00 

Omibruclc - 681 00 

Boibanmgb 3S6 00 

n025 DO 



3. COUNTY OF DUNDAS. 



. «689 00 
. 444 00 
,. N!2 00 
. 66300 



4. COUNTY OP PEESCOTT. 
Tomuhiph Appoitionjnent- 

Aljwd,.. «74 00 

Ckledonia 122 00 

HawketbaiT, Eart 330 00 

do for Sepuate 8choob.S130 00 

do W«rt 258 BO 

Longnsuil 19a 00 

PUntagenet, North 276 00 

do fur Sepante a«lu>ali..«16 00 

do South 144 00 

C146 00 »1497 00" 
Total for Count}', «1,643 00. 

6, COUNTY OP EUS3ELL. 

Cambridge 851 00 

Clarence 273 00 

Cumberland 340 00 

Ennell 243 00 

1909 00 



6. COUNTY OF CAELETON. 

KUr»7 ti 

Gloucester, includ^ 921 for poor schooli 4 
'*'■ forSeparate3chD6lB...911 00 



March '...^^^Z^J^"'^''Z'.'^.'.Z'.''.'.'.'S. 

Maribixrough, inclniliDg KB (or poor 

do for Sa'iMnte'SaiiooiaV.tis 66' 



416 00 
330 00 
.%» 00 



COUNTY OF CAELETON-amiiBiiaJ, 
Towiuilupi. 



437 00 

TorbtJtoii .' ™™.,.'.'.T!?^..". 106 00 

, , , 1148 00 •.'M77 00 

Total (or County, $3,025 00. 



7. COUNTY OP GEBNVILLE, 

^^^i"-;- W83 00 

Bdwardaborgh 517 00 

do forS«parat«SohooL...W100 

Gowor, South 14^ oq 

Oiford on Rideau 507 og 

do for Separate 3choolii,.il9 00 

Wolford SM 00 

MO 00 12167 00 



Total for Couifty, $3,207 00. 



8. COUNTY OP LEEDS. 

Biwtanl and Bur^ev, South $>37 OO 

Croiiby, North 270 00 

Crpebv^South 207 DO 

Eluabethtown (ao qq 

KlmBley, South jso qa 

B«ott, Front 174 oO 

Kitioy 349 00 

do for Separate SchooI«.,t2I 00 

Leeds and Laiudowiie,Pront.... 3St 00 
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COUNTY OF LEEDS— Continued. 

Townships. Apportionment. 

Leeds and Lansdowne, Eear......* 278 00 

Yonge, Front 222 00 

Yon§e and Escott, Rear . .,.•••:•• -i-- •:•_•• 220 00 



lo for Separate Schools. .$16 00 



T«tal for Conntj, $3,555 00. 



$37 00 $3618 00 



9. COUNTY OF LANARK. 

Bathnrst $369 00 

Beokwith 307 00 

Bui^rees, North 166 00 

Dalhouiie 197 00 

do for Separate School... $11 00 

Darling 105 00 

Drummond. 2% 00 

Ehnsley, North 152 00 

Lanark 259 00 

Lavant 40 00 

Montague 384 00 

Pakenham 296 00 

Ramsay 633 00 

Sherbrooke, North 80 00 

do South 130 00 



Total for County, $3,313. 



$11 00 $3302 00 



10. COUNTY OF RENFEJBW. 

AdsuMton $282 00 

Algona 90 00 

AUoe 120 00 

Bagot and BUthfield 165 00 

Brougham 80 00 

Bromley 162" 00 

Bru^enell, Raglan, and Radcliffe 131 00 

Onttan 141 00 

do for Separate Schools... $55 00 

Griffith 40 00 

Horton 164 00 

McNab 303 00 

Matawatchan : 60 00 

Pembroke 66 00 

do for Separate Schools. $19 00 

Petewawa. Buchanan, and McKay 80 00 

Rolph and Wylie 60 00 

Ross 199 00 

Sebastopol 66 00 

Stafford Ill 00 

Westmeath 359 00 

Wilberftrce 270 00 



Total for County, $3,003. 



$74 00 $2929 00 



IL COUNTY OF FRONTENAC. 

Barrie $82 00 

Bedford 132 00 

do for Separate School ...$22 00 

Clarendon 35 00 

Hinebinbrooke ^» 85 00 

Kennebec 116 00 

Kingston 438 00 

do for Separate School.. .$35 00 

Loughborough 296 00 

Miller 30 00 

Olden 80 00 

(ho 110 00 

Palmerston. 44 00 

Pittsburg 467 00 

Portland 311 00 

Storrington 378 00 

Wolfe Island 327 00 

do for Separate Schools. . .$92 00 



Total for County, $3,080 



$149 00 $2931 00 



12. COUNTY OF AUDINGTON. 

Amherst laland $118 00 

Anglesea and Kaladar 153 00 

Camden, East 705 00 

do for Separate School... $13 00 

Denbigh and Abinger 80 00 

Emestown t 485 00 

Sheffield 269 00 

do for Separate School ...$68 00 



Total for County, $1,891 



$81 00 $1810 00 



13. CtUNTY OF LENNOX. 

Adolphustown $78 00 

Fredericksburgh, North 181 00 

do South 166 00 



COUNTY OF LENNOX— ConXi»tt«f. 
Townships. Apportionment. 
Richmond 449 00 

$874 00 

14. COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 

Ameliasburgh $361 00 

Athol 206 00 

Hallowell 374 00 

Hillier 229 00 

Marysburgb 456 00 

Sophiasburgh 292 00 

$1918 00 

15. COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 
Elzevir $137 00 

do for Separate Schools... $11 00 

Hunfferford 638 00 

do for Separate School ...$10 00 

Huntingdon 370 00 

Madoc 477 00 

Marmora and Lake 220 00 

Rawdon 459 00 

Sidney; 544 00 

Thurlo'w 600 00 

Tudor and Cashel 117 00 

Tyendinaga 860 00 

do for Separate Schools .... $4 00 

$25 00 $4222 00 
Total for County, $J,247 

16. COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Alnwick $144 00 

Brighton 438 00 

do for Separate Schools . . .$21 00 

Cramahe 464 00 

Haldimand 725 00 

do for Separate Schools.. $23 00 

Hamilton 668 00 

Monaghan, South 167 00 

Murray 482 00 

Percy 400 00 

do for Separate School . . .$40 00 

Seymeur 504 00 

do for Sei>arate SchooL....$8 00 

$92 00 $3992 00 
Total for County, $4,084. 

17. COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

Cartwright $362 00 

OaTan 600 00 

CUrke 697 00 

Darlington 723 00 

Hope 623 00 

Manrers 612 00 

$3507 00 

18. COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Asphodel $367 00 

do for Separate Schools. . .$39 00 

Belmont and Methuen 250 00 

Burleigh, Cardiff and Chandos 150 00 

Douro...; 374 00 

Dummer 265 00 

Dysart 90 00 

Emusmore 170 00 

Galway 165 00 

Harvey 96 00 

Minden 123 00 

Monaehan, North 154 00 

Otonabee 430 00 

do for Separate School ...$23 00 

Smith 378 00 

Snowdon 80 00 

Stanhope .' 36 00 

$62 00 $3106 00 
Total for County, $3,168. 

19. COUNTY OF VICTORIA. 

Anson... $110 00 

Bejdey 115 00 

Carden „ 150 00 

Draper, Stephenson, Ryde, and Oakley.. 120 00 

Eldon 320 00 

Emily 607 00 

Fenelon 400 00 

Laxton and Digby 141 00 

Lutterworth 66 00 

Macaulay 56 00 

Mariposa 704 00 

Ops 452 00 

Somerville 130 00 



COUNTY OF VICTORIA— Pbji<ifM««l. 
Townships. Apportionment. 
Vcrulam 310 00 

$3569 00 

20. COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Brock $607 00 

Mara and Rama. 306 00 

do for Separate School...$23 00. 

Pickering »22 00 

Reach 815 00 

Scott 348 00 

Scugog Island 85 00 

ThonS 211 00 

Uxbridge 570 00 

Whitby, East 389 00 

do West 340 00 

$23 00 $4593 00 

Total for County, $4,016. 

21. COUNTY OF YORK. 
Etobicoke $352 00 

do. for Separate School... $11 00 

Georgina .•• 222 00 

Gwillimbury, East 4:» 00 

do North 252 00 

King 931 00 

Markham 894 00 

Scarborough 519 00 

Vaughan 894 00 

Whitchurch 630 00 

York 887 00 

do for Separate Schools. ..$162 00 

$173 00 $6014 00 
ToUl for County, $6,187. 

22. COUNTY OF PEEL. 

Albion $510 00 

Caledon 619 00 

Chinguaoousy 697 00 

Gore of Toronto 139 00 

do for Separate School... $13 $0 
Toronto 697 00 

$13 00 $2662 00 
Total for County, $2,676. 

23. COUNTY OF SIMCOE. 

Adjala $329 00 

Essa 510 00 

Flos 200 00 

Gwillimbury, West 380 00 

Innisfil 679 00 

do for Separate School $11 00 

Medonte 325 00 

Mono 538 00 

Monck 1» 00 

Morrison 130 00 

Muskoka 75 00 

Mulmur 348 00 

Nottawasaga 626 00 

OriUia and Matchedash 140 00 

do for Separate SchooL....$15 00 

Oro 500 00 

Sunnidale 166 00 

Tay 125 00 

Tiny 282 00 

Tecumseth 486 00 

ToBSorontio 210 00 

Vespra 182 00 

do for Separate Schools.. ..$14 00 

$40 00 $6309 00 

Total for County, $6,349. 

24. COUNTY OF HALTON.' 

Esquesing $678 00 

Nassagaweya • 345 00 

Nelson 482 00 

Trafalgar 644 00 

$2049 00 

25. COUNTY OP WENTWOBTH. 

Ancaster $492 00 

Barton 273 00 

Beverley 685 00 

Binbiooke 822 00 

Flamborough, East ;... 463 00 

do West 41100 

do for SeparaU School $33 00 

Glanford 252 00 

Saltfleet 307 00 

$33 00 $3105 00 
Total for County, $3,138» 
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28. COUNTY OF BUAim. 

Townahipt. Apportioument. 

Burford 778 00 

Ihunfries, South 378 00 

Oakland 133 00 

Onondaga 215 00 

$2165 00 

27. COrXTV OF LINCOLN. 

Caistor $229 00 

Clinton 285 00 

(vainsborviigb 340 00 

Grantham 421 00 

do for Separate Sehool $35 00 

Grmwbj' , 315 00 

Lonth 215 00 

Niagara 233 00 

$35 00 $2038 00 
Total lor Conaty, $2,073. 

28. COUNTY OF WELLAND. 

Bertie $282 00 

Crowland 159 00 

Hojnberstone « 262 00 

Pelham • 273 00 

Stamford 292 00 

do for Separate School $23 00 

Thorold 259 00 

VTainfieet 292 00 

Wilkn^hby 123 00 

$23 00 $1942 00 
Total for County, $1,965. 

29. COUNTY OF HALDIMAND. 

Canborongh $136 00 

C«ynga,North 222 00 

do South 118 00 

I>nnn 122 00 

Moidton and Sherbrooke 215 00 

Oneida 310 00 

do for Separate Sehool $23 00 

Rainham 241 00 

Seneca 415 00 

Walpole 665 00 

do for Separate School $13 00 

$36 00 $2444 00 
Total for County, $2,480. 

30. COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 

Cbarlotteville $437 00 

Hooghton 270 00 

Middleton 389 00 

Towniend ^ , 685 00 

Wakingham ; 663 00 

Windham 617 00 

do for Separate School... $27 00 

Woodhoww 440 00 

$27 00 $3301 00 
Total for County, $3,328^ 

31. COUNTY OF OXFORD. 

Blandford $226 00 

Blenheim 816 00 

r>ereham 674 00 

Niaeoori, East 623 00 

Norwich, North 382 00 

do South 296 00 

Oxford, North 189 00 

do Fiast 292 00 

do Weet 333 00 

Zorra,Eait 556 00 

do West 393 00 

$4,679 00 

32. COUNTY OF .WATERLOO. 

Btimfries, North $422 00 

Waterloo 971 00 

Wellesley .,... 632 00 

do for Seiiarate Sehoobt, $105 00 

Wilmot 689 00 

do for Separate Schools $59 00 

Woolwich 667 00 

$164 00 $3281 00 
Total for County, $3,44o. 

33. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 

Amaranth $222 00 

Arthur 310 00 

do for Separate Schools $167 00 

Bramofa 452 00 
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COUNTY OF WELLINGTON— Cb»<t»«ed 
Townships. Apportionment. 

Erin 678 00 

Garafraxa, Eaut 337 00 

do West 345 00 

Guelph 311 08 

Luther 185 00 

Maryborough * 656 00 

Minto 486 00 

Nichol 304 00 

de for Separate School $15 00 

I Feel 032 00 

do for Separate School $128 00 

Pilkington 249 00 

do for Separate School ...$43 00 

Pufilinch GOO 00 



Total for County, $6,010. 



$343 00 85G67 00 



34. COUNTY OF GREY. 

Artemesia $445 00 

do for Separate School $7 00 

Bentinck 610 00 

CoUingwood 40O 00 

Derby 275 00 

Egremont 450 00 

Euphrasia 345 00 

Glenelg 437 OO 

do for Separate Sdbiool $67 00 

Holland 396 00 

do for Separate School $30 00 

Koppel, Sarawak and Brooke 250 00 

Melancthon 268 00 

Normanby 666 00 

do for Sei>arate School . . .$34 00 

Osprey 418 00 

Proton 195 00 

do for Separate School $57 00 

St. Vincent 673 00 

Sullivan 272 00 

do for Separate School $6 00 

Sydenham 436 00 

do for Separate School... $38 00 



Total for County, $6,575. 



$239 00 $6336 00 



35. COUNTY OF PERTH. 

Blanchard $463 00 

Downie 421 00 

do for Separate School $05 00 

Easthope, North 348 00 

do South 292 00 

Ellice 279 00 

do for Separate School $21 00 

Elma 389 00 

FuUarton 363 00 

Hibbert 449 00 

Logan 311 00 

Momington 484 00 

do for Separate School, $12 00 

Wallace 426 00 



Total for County, $4,323. 



$98 00 $4225 00 



36. COUNTY OF HURON. 

Ashfield $504 00 

Colboroe 259 00 

Goderich 466 00 

Grey 474 00 

Hay 544 00 

Howick 544 00 

Hullett 443 00 

do for Separate School $24 00 

McKillop 504 00 

Moms 426 00 

Stanley 467 00 

Stephen 385 00 

do for Separate School $41 00 

Tuckersmith 511 00 

Tumberry 348 00 

Usbome 511 00 

Wawanosh, East 329 00 

do West 253 00 

do for Separate School, $25 00 



Total for County, $7,048. 



$90 00 $6958 00 



37. COUNTY OF BRUCE. 

Albermarle and Amabel $150 00 

Arran 616 00 

Brant 623 00 

Bruce 400 00 

Carrick : 587 00 

do for Separate School 836 00 
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COUNTY OF BRUCE-CMAiifftC 

Townships. Apportionment. 

Culross 465 00 

Elderslie 886 00 

Greenock SH 00 

Huron 410 00 

Kincardine 810 00 

Kinloes 368 00 

SaugeeA 310 00 

« , , « $96 00 $5034 00 

Total for County, $6,OrO. 

^ _ 38. COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

Adelaide $306 00 

Biddulph 601 00 

^ dp for Sepcrate School...$10 00 

Caradoc 544 00 

Delaware 208 00 

Dorchester, North 560 00 

Ekfrid 333 00 

Lobo ; 374 00 

London 1160 00 

MpGillivray 693 00 

do for Separate SohooL $11 00 

Metcalfe 282 60 

Mosa 389 00 

Nissouri, West 426 00 

Westminster 613 00 

do for Separate School, $19 00 

Williams, East 300 00 

do West 323 00 

do for Separate School, $73 00 

„ ,, ^ $113 OQ $6972 00 

Total for County, $7,086. 

39. COUNTY OF ELGIN. 

Aldborough $311 00 

Bayham 630 00 

Dorchester, South .' !....*!!.."!!.'..7.* 241 00 

Dunwich 412 00 

Malahide 586 00 

Southwold 623 00 

Yarmouth 653 00 

$3366 00 

40. COUNTY OF KENT. * 

Camden and Gore $378 00 

Chatham and Gore 419 00 

Dover, East and West 296 00 

Harwich 663 00 

do for Separate School $28 00 

Howard 497 00 

do far Separate School $7 00 

Orford 303 00 

Raleigh 398 00 

do for Separate School.. .$102 00 

Romney 78 00 

Tilbury, East 174 00 

Zone 107 00 

$137 00 $3203 00 
Total for Coanty, $3,340. 

41. COUNTY OF LAMBTON. 

Bosanquet $604 00 

Brooke .^ 296 00 

Dawn 115 00 

EnniskiUen 162 00 

Euphemia 259 00 

Moore 446 00 

do for Separate School $22 00 

Plympton 544 00 

Samia 811 00 

Sombra 230 00 

do for Separate Schoel 926 00 

Warwick ,..'. 452 00 

$47 00 $3308 00 
Total for County, $3,356. 

42. COUNTY OF ESSEX. 

AnderJon .S144 00 

do for Sex)arate School $27 00 

Colchester 285 00 

Gosfield 319 00 

Maidstone 215 00 

Maiden 185 00 

Mersea 333 00 

Rochester : 199 00 

Sandwich, East 31100 

do West 24100 

Tilbury, West '. 218 00 

$27 00 $2460 00 
Total for County, $2,477. 
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CITIES. 



Hamilton 
Kingston 
liondon :.. 
Ottawa ... 
Toronto ... 



PubUc 
Schools. 



TOWNS. 

Amhentburgh . . 

Banie 

Belleville 

Berlin 

Bothwell 

Bowmanville .. 

Brantford 

Brodcville 

Chatham 

Clifton 

Coboorg... 

CoUingwood 

Cornwall 

Dundas 

Gait 

Goderieh 

Guelph 

Ingersell 

Lindsay 

MUton 

Napanee 

Niagara 

Oakville 

Owen Sound 

Farifl 

Perth 

Peterborough .. 

Picton 

Port Hope 

JPreecott 

Sandwich 

Samia 

St. Catharines.. 

St. Mary's 

St. Thomas 

Simcoe 

Stratford 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock 



$ cts. 

1636 00 
1002 00 
1920 00 
811 00 
2d88 00 



Sep*rate 
Schools. 



7767 00 



128 00 
168 00 
610 00 
261 00 
133 00 

276 00 
661 00 
304 00 
267 00 
100 60 
346 00 
201 00 
298 00 
209 00 
369 00 
369 00 
429 00 
270 00 
186 00 
100 00 
203 00 
126 00 
109 00 
316 00 
211 C 
184 00 
300 00 
173 00 
412 00 

129 00 
147 00 
240 00 
468 00 
286 00 
183 00 
173 00 

277 00 
238 00 
369 00 
401 00 



$ cts. 

413 00 
363 00 
221 00 
783 00 
1696 00 



Total 



3366 00 



106 00 
65 00 

175 00 
31 00 



$ cts. 

2049 00 
1366 00 
1641 00 
1594 00 
4683 00 



11122 00 



80 00 
101 00 



47 00 
97 00 



89 00 



162 00 

70 00 

130 00 



26 00 
68 00 
63 00 



61 00 

63 00 

127 00 

53 00 



107 00 



303 00 
63 00 



10486 00 

I 



72 00 
63 00 



2214 00 



233 00 
233 00 
686 00 
286 00 
133 00 
276 00 
741 00 
406 00 
267 00 
147 00 
442 00 
201 00 
298 00 
298 00 
369 00 
369 00 
591 00 
340 00 
316 00 
100 00 
229 00 
183 00 

172 00 
316 00 
272 00 
247 00 
427 00 
226 00 
412 00 
236 00 
147 00 
240 00 
771 00 
349 00 
183 00 

173 00 
349 00 
301 00 
369 00 
401 00 



12700 00 



VILLAGES. 



Amprior 

AshDumham .... 

Aurora 

Bath 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brighton 

Caledonia 

Cayuga 

Chippawa 

Clinton 

Colbome : 

Dunnville 

Elora 

Embro 

Fergus 

Fort Erie 

Gananoque 

Garden Island... 

Georgetown 

Hawkesbury 

Hespeler 

Holland Landing 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

Lanark 

Listowel 

Merrickville 

Mitchell 

Morrisbuigh 

Mount Forest... 

Newburgh 

Newcastle 

New Edinburgh. 
New Hamburg... 

Newmarket 

Oil Springs -. 

OrangeviUe 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Pembroke 

Petrolia 

Portsmouth 

Port Colbome ... 
Port Dalhousie . . . 

Preston 

Renfrew 

Richmond 

Seaforth 

Smith's Falls.... 
Southampton.... 

Stirling 

Strathroj i 

StreetsviUe 

Thorold 

IVenton 

Vienna 

Wardsville , 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington , 

Yorkville , 



PubUc 
Schools. 



R. C. 
Separate 
Scnools. 



8 cts. 
143 00 
123 00 
132 00 

60 00 
123 00 
179 00 
126 00 
111 00 

86 00 
1?6 00 
179 00 

86 00 
163 00 
177 00 

68 00 
148 00 

97 00 
173 00 

60 00 
165 00 
118 00 
125 00 

75 00 

72 00 
129 00 
183 00 

82 00 
129 00 
107 00 
193 00 

125 00 
132 00 

95 00 
80 00 

60 00 

118 00 
128 00 
132 00 

90 00 
136 00 
202 00 

45 00 
164 00 

85 00 
62 00 

126 00 

119 00 

61 00 
54 00 

143 00 

86 00 
97 00 
82 00 

183 60 

72 00 

146 00 

124 00 

86 00 

72 00 

171 00 

114 00 

64 00 

183 00 



$ cts. 



23 00 



13 00 



15 00 



40 00 



79 00 
45 00 



40 00 
38 00 



24 00 



27 00 



7363 00 



61 00 
90 00 



495 00 



Total 



9 cts. 
143 00 
123 00 
132 00 

60 00 
123 00 
179 00 

125 00 
111 00 

86 00 
136 00 
179 00 

86 00 
1G.3 00 
200 00 

68 00 
163 00 

97 00 
173 00 

60 00 
165 00 
118 00 

126 00 
76 00 
72 00 

129 00 

183 00 

82 00 

129 00 

107 00 

193 00 

126 00 

147 00 

95 00 

80 00 

60 00 
118 00 
168 00 
132 00 

90 00 
136 00 
281 00 

90 00 
154 00 
125 00 
100 00 
125 00 
143 00 

61 00 
54 00 

143 00 

n.i 00 

97 00 

82 00 

183 00 

72 00 

207 00 

214 00 

86 00 

72 00 

171 00 

114 00 

54 00 

183 00 



7848 00 
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COUNTIES. 



1. Glengarry ... 

2. Stormont .... 

3. Dundas 

4. Presoott 

5. Rusacll 

6. Carleton , 

7. Grenville .... 

8. Leeds 

9. I^Anark 

10. Renfrew 

11. Frontenac ... 

12. Addington... 

13. Lennox 

14. Pr. Edward.. 
16. Hastings .... 

16. Northumber- 

land 

17. Durham 

18. Peterborough 

19. Victoria 

20. Ontario 

2L York 

22. Peel 

23. Simcoe 

24. Halton 

26. Wentworth. 

26. Brant 

27. Lincoln 

28. WeUand 

29. Haldimaud . 

30. Norfolk 

3L Oxford 

32. Waterloo .... 

33. Wellington . 

34. Grey 

35. Perth 

36. Huron 

37. Bruoe 

38. Middlesex ... 

39. Elgin 

40. Kent 

41. Lambton .,.. 

42. Essex 

Dist. of Algoma. 



I 



Public 
Schools. 



$ cts. 

2074 00 
1925 00 
2148 00 
1497 00 

909 00 
3477 00 
2157 00 
3518 00 
3302 00 
2929 00 
2931 00 
1810 00 

874 00 
1918 00 
4222 00 

3992 00 
3507 00 
3106 00 
a569 00 
4693 00 
6014 00 
2662 00 
6309 00 
2049 001 
3105 00 
2185 00 
2038 00 
1942 00 
2444 00 
3301 00 
4679 00 
328100 
5667 00 
6336 00 
4225 00 
6968 00 
6034 00 
6972 00 
3:^ 00 
3203 00 
3308 00 
2460 00 
300 00 



R. C. 
Separate 
Scnools. 



9 cts. 
229 00 



146 00 



148 00 
60 00 
37 00 
1100 
74 00 

149 00 
81 00 



TetaL 




23 00 

173 60 

13 00 

40 00 



33 00 



36 00 
23 00 
36 00 
27 00 



142276 00 



164 00 

343 00 

239 00 

98 00 

90 00 

36 00 

113 00 



137 00 
47 00 
27 00 



280100 



9 cts. 

2903 00 
1925 00 
2148 Ot 
1643 00 

909 00 
3625 00 
2207 00 
3555 00 
3313 00 
3003 00 
3060 00 
1891 00 

874 00 
1918 00 
4247 00 

4084 00 
3607 00 
3168 00 
3569 00 
4616 00 
6187 00 
2675 00 
6349 00 
2049 00 
3138 00 
2185 00 
2073 00 
1965 00 
2480 00 
3328 00 
4679 00 
3445 00 
6010 00 
6575 60 
4323 00 
7048 00 
5070 00 
7085 «J0 
3366 00 
3340 00 
3365 00 
2477 00 
300 00 



146077 00 



GRAND TOTALS. 



Counties and Dis- 
tricts 

Cities 

Towns 

Villages 



142276 00 

7757 00 

10486 00 

7353 00 



167872 00 



2801 00 

3366 00 

2214 00 

496 00 



8875 00 



146077 00 

11122 00 

12700 00 

7848 00 



176747 00 



CIRCULAR TO THE WARDEN AND MEMBERS OF THE 

COUNTY C0X7WCILS IN THB PROVINOB OF ONTARIO. 

Edncation Office, 

Toronto, 30th May, 1871. 

Sib — ^In March last, I addressed, through you, to the County 
Council oyer which you preside, a circular letter on the subject of 
the New School Law. In that Circular, T explained some of the 
proTisions of the law and the duties and powers of County Councils 
created by it. 

In the sixth paragraph of that Circular I referred to the appoint- 
ment of County InspecUyra of Public Schools, and suggested under the 
circumstances stated, the advisableness of a temporary appointment 
of such Inspector ; but, it having been represented to me that some 
of the best qualified i)ersons for the office would not like to give up 
their positions and prospects for the temporary and imcertain ap- 
pointment to the office of County Inspector for six months, and others 
having complained that it would be unjust to have any appointment 
to office made without their having an opportimity to become legally 
eligible to be appointed to it, 1 brought the matter before the 
Council of Public Instruction, which directed a special examination 
to be held, to commence the 18th of this month, for all candidates 
for the office of Public Sdiool Inspector. Due notice was given of 
^uch examination, and all candidates, who felt themselves able to 



become legally qualified for the office, presented themselves, and 
uuderwent an examination of six hours per day, duiinff five dajps. 
A list of the names of all those who have become legally qualified 
for the office of Public School Inspector in any Coimty of Ontario^ 
including yours, is herewith appended. A few (by special under- 
standing entered into when the School Act was under the 0011814.- 
eration of the Legislature) have received certificates of qualifies^ 
tion upon tlie ground of their having been County Superintendents 
during the last three consecutive years ; but their names are not 
included in the printed list as eligible for the office in oUier Coun<- 
ties, but are sent to the Councils of the 'Counties to whidi alone 
their certificates of qualifications are respectively confined. It is, 
however, not obligatory on a County Council to appoint onQ of these 
locally qualified Superintendents as County Inspector, if it believes 
any other candidate, whether resident or non-resident, for the 
office is better qualified and will do more to promote the effioienqr 
of t]^ Public Schools. 

I need nqt hero repeat any of the Bugffestions I have made in my 
Circular of March lai^t, except to remind the Council of Uxe neces- 
sity of the immediate appointment of the County Inspector, or 
Inspectors, and of the Board of Examiners ; of which I beg to be 
informed as soon as possible. In all cases these appointments 
should take effect the first of next July. 

Ajsi in the prevised projpAxnii^e of 9tu<|ie9 for the Public SohooliL 
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•oon to be pnbliBhed, proviflion will be made for the thorough 
tMM^un^ of the three primaiy subjects of all good education — read- 
ing,' wntiiig, and arithmetic — and for the teaching of other aubjecta 
directly connected with the social progresa and practical pursuits 
of the people at large, and for the claasification of the pupils, and 
the time of teaching each subject, per week, I am sure your County 
CouiMsil will feel with me how important it ia to have an Inspected 
of Schools, practically acquainted witii school organization, and 
thiuroiif hly competent to examine and teach every class and everv 
paml in the sdiool, and to see that the pupili are duly classified, 
and that every subject of the programme la thoroughly taught, and 
that the school is in all respects what it ought to be, and what it 
can be made. Heretofore the inspection of the schools has, as a 
general role, been merelpr nominal, because the inspectors were, for 
thewmoat part, not practical teachers, and not wholly devoted to the 
dntiea of their office. The New School Act is intended to remedy 
this evil, and give to our school system the right arm of strength, by 
requiring that the Inspectors be practical men, and wholly devoted 
to the duties of their office ; and I trust that yotir Council will see 
that these important provisions of the Act be carried into full effect, 
by not impointing any but a thoroughly qualified Inspector, who 
■hall wh<uly devote, at least, five days in the week to his work, as 
does every school teacher. • • 

The office of Inspector is the highest prize held out in the school 
system for the meritorious teacher, and ought not to be snatched 
from him byanv out-sider, of whatever pretensions, more especially 
aa no teacher of a Public School can be legally qualified for the office 
except one who has obtained the highest grade of the highest class 
oertiiicate of qualifications in his profession. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Tour faithful servant, 

E. BTERSON. 



NAMES OF PEBSONS WHO BAYE RECEIVED CERTIFI- 
CATES AND WHO ARB EUQIBLV TO BV AFPOnTTBD PUBLIC SOHOOL 
INBPBCTOBa IN AKT COITlffTT, OITY OB TOWIT JK ONTARIO. 

Nijite, — ^All inspectors will be ex-^fficio members of the Boards of 
Examiners for their respective counties. 



KAMK. 



KAMB. 


POST OFFOB. 


COUNTY. 


Agnewy John. M.D * 

Alexander. William * 


Portsmouth 

Millbank 


Frontenac. 
Perth. 


Btaicher, Peter 0..... 


Hamilton .....,.,.. 


Wentworth. 


Brehner. John * 


Ottawa 


Carleton. 


Brown. James Coyle * 

Bigg, William R * 

Brown, Alick Howard 


Hastinirft 


Peterborough. 
Leeds. 


Brock viUe 


Tilflonburgh 

Thorold 


Oxford. 


BaU, James H., B.A ♦ 


Welland. 


Blair, Rev. Oeorse. M.A * 


Bath 


Addington. 
Grenville. 


Prescott. 


Bradbury, Joel Lawton, M. A. 
Ballard, Wm. Henry, B. A.... 
Glailcson. Charles 


Gananoque 


Leeds. 


Whitby t 


Ontario. 


Paris 


Brant. 


Carlyle, WiUiam * 


Gait 


Waterloo. 


Clapp, David P 


Wellington 

Point Edward 

Dunnville 


Prince Edward. 


Clendenning, Wm. Scott. 

CoHer, 0. W., B. A 


Lambton. 
Haldimand. 


Davey, Peter N. 


Perry Town 

Seaforth 


Durham. 


DewaTy Archibald * 


Huron. 


Dunn, J. Murison^ B.A 


Guelph 


Wellington. 
Welland. 


De la Matter, Henry 


Ponthill 


Donelly, Joseph Henry 


Trecastle 


Wellington. 
Waterloo. 


FuUerton, James 


Gait 

Kincardine 


Freer, Benjamin * 

Fexgnaon, Rev. W ♦ 


Bruce. 


Winchester 


Dundas. 


Fothcuringham, David * 


Thorold 


Welland. 


Oick, Henry ! 


Toronto 


York. 


Qanton, Stephen 


Oakville 


Halton. 


Glaihan, John C * 


Toronto 


York. 


Groat, Stillman P * 


London 


Middlesex . 


Qrav. James B 


Gait 


Waterloo. 


Gordon, Nathaniel 


Wellington 

Crumlin 


Prince Edward. 


Gordon, Rev. James, M.A.... 


Middlesex. 


GarreU, Rev. Thos., B.A 

Hill, Rev. G. S. J., M.A 


Bearbrook 

Unionville 


Russell. 
York. 


Hi11i*«*?, ThAmas 


Waterloo 


Waterloo. 


Haroourt, Richard, B.A * 


York 


Hflildimand. 


Hodgson, James * 


Weston 


York. 



Jenkyns, Rev. E. H * 

Johnston, John * 

Kelly, Michael J., M,D * 

Kinney, Robert * 

Knight, James H * 

Kidd, Wm. G 

Langdon, Richard V * 

Little, Robert * 

Livingston, John 

Laing, Rev. John, M.A 

Malloch, Donald McGregor.... 

MUlar, John 

Bliller, John R * 

McCaig, Donald 

McCausland, W. J 

McFaul, John H 

McKinnon, Donald J * 

McColl,Hugh 

McLean, John 

McKay, Hugh Munro 

McKee, Rev. Wm * 

McDowall, Joseph W. ...^ 

McDiarmid, Donald, M.D...* 

Mackintosh, Wm 

MacNab, Rev. F. F., B.A 

Morgan, James C, M.A * 

Murray, Alexander, M.A 

Md^aughton, Alexander ....* 

Muir, Rev. J. B., M.A 

McLean, Peter 

Moore, Charles Boyd 

Moran, JohnMoran 

McBrien, James ** 

May, Rev. John,M.A * Ottawa 



POST OFFIOB. 



Pembroke 

Belleville 

Brantford 

Brockville 

Lindsay 

Fergus 

WaUcerton .... 

Acton 

Toronto 

Cobourg 

Clinton 

St. Thomas 

Goderich 

Rockwood 

Woodstock 

Peterborough.. 
Owen Sound... 

London 

St. Thomas 

Woodstock 

Giff-ord 

Wallaceburg.v. 

Athol 

Baltimore 

L'Orignal 

Barrie 

Colbome 

Newington 

Gait 

Morriston 

Brantford 

Philipsburg ... 
Raglan 



McCallum, Archibald,. M. A.. ''^ 
McClatdiie, Alfred, B.A. 
Matheson, Robert, B.A... 

Moore, John, B.A 

Morgan, James C, M.A.. 

Nelles, W. W., M.A 

Nichol, Wm., MjD 

Nichols, Wihnot M., B.A 
Ormiston, David, M.A... 

PUitt, John Milton 

Purslow, Adam 

Preston, James, B.A 

Price, Robert 

Pearce, Thomas * 

Ross, Donald Wilson, B.A.;.. 

Ross, George W * 

Reaadn, Henry * 

Rodffers, Rev. Robert ♦ 

Smiui, Joseph H * 

Sullivan, Dion C, LL.B 

Steele, Thomas O * 

Shaw, John 

Somerset, John B * 

Slack, Henry Lloyd, M.A...* 

Strauchon, George 

Sinclair, William, B.A 

Tilley, Wm. Edward 

Vanslyke, Geo. Washington... 
Withrow, Rev. W. H, M.A.... 

Wood, Benjamin Wills 

Wadsworth, James J., M.A.* 

Wilkinson, Wm., B.A 

Waters, Rev. D., M.A., LL.D. 

Wilson, John 

Willis, Robert 

Wright, Daniel 

Whitney, W. A 

Young, F. H.,B.A 

Young, George, M. A 



COUKTT. 



Hamilton ..? 

WaUbridge ........ 

Clinton 

Norwood 

Barrie 

Norwich 

Brantford. 

Collingwood 

Brantford 

Pioton 

Port Hope 

Goderich 

Keswick 

Berlin 

Walkerton 

Strathroyl 

Lindsay 

Collingwood 

Appleby 

Brantford 

London 

Omemee 

St. Catharines.... « 

Amprior 

Woodstock 

Brampton 

Bowmanville 

Hamilton 

Niagara 

Heathcote 

Simcoe ;.... 

Mohawk 

St. MarvB 

Liskeard 

Toronto 

Craigleith 

Iroquois v 

Toronto 

Trenton 



Renfrew. 

Hastings. 

Brant. 

Leeds. 

Victoria. 

Wellington. 

Bruce. 

Halton. 

York. 

Northumberland. 

Huron. 

Elgin. 

Huron. 

Wellington. 

Oxford. 

Peterborough. 

Grey. 

Afiddlesex. 

Elgin. 

Oxford. 

Simcoe. 

K-ent. 

Glengarry. 

Northumberland, 

Prescott. 

Simcoe. 

Northumberland* 

Stormont. 

Waterloo. 

Wellington. 

Brant. 

Waterloo. 

Ontario. 

Carleton. 

Wentworth. 

Hastings. 

Huron. 

Peterborough. 

Simcoe. 

Oxford. 

Brant. 

Simcoe. 

Brant. 

Prince Edward. 

Durham. 

Huron. 

York. 

Watcorloo. 

Bruce. ' 

Middlesex. 

Victoria. 

Simcoe. 

Halton. 

Brant. 

Middlesex. 

Victoria. 

Lincoln. 

Renfrew* 

Oxford. 

Peel. 

Durham. 

Wentworth. 

Lincoln. 

Grey. 

Norfolk. 

Brant. 

[Perth. 

Durham. 

York. 

Grey. 

Dundas. 

York. 

Hastings. 



* These gentlemen have been appointed Inspectors. A number 
of oertiiicatea have alreadv been issued to persons eligible as In- 
spectors in certain specified counties, cities and towns, and as Ex- 
atninenj in addition to the above. 
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11. GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO. 

Non. — "Where a cIam niAy be very BmaD, or where the pupila of a class may be well up in one or more subjecte of the programme, and deficient m 
oUua^ the Teacher, with the sanction of the inspector, may allow variatiens from the prescribed time. In any other unforeseen case of inconvenience 
or difncolty in giving effeet to this Limit Table, tne Inspector will oommnnicate with Uie Chief Superintendent. 



SUBJECT. 



Reading 

Spelung 

Writikq 

Arithmetic 

Object Lessons 
Geography 



CLASS. 



First.... 



« 



It 



it 






LmsAB Drawing ... 
Vocal Music 

Beading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Arithmetic ..! 



TIME 
Per Week 



6J hours. 



U 



21 * 

mt,f 



2 

2J ' 






Second... 



u 



« 



u 



Grammar. 



Gbooraphy. 









n 



<( 



Composition 

Object Lessons 

Linear Drawing.. 
Vocal Music 



/< 



« 



(t 



2J 



n 



i 



1 
1 



tl 



u 



ti 



tl 



tt 



<( 



ti 



It 



tt 






limit table in each subject for promoting 

higher onk 



FROM A LOWER CLASS TO A 



Each Pupil on promotion is— 

To be able to read with ease and fluency any passage in the Firsl or Second Books 
of Readmg Lessons ; also, to be able to enunciate clearly the elementary sounds 
of the language. 
To be able to spell any word in the First and Second Books, and to give its mean- 
ing in familiar terms. 
To be able to form correctly and legibly on paper, all the letters of the alphabet, 
and to combine them into short words. 
I. To be able to read and write any Arabic numeral up to 1000. 
IL To add and subtract ordinary numbers readily and accurately. 
III. To solve with ease, simple examples in such rules. 
Same as for Second Class. 
To know : I. The Cardiiml points of the Compass. 

IL Generally the Geography of the locality and surrounding country. 

III. Tlie meaning of geographical terms, the definitions, &c., map notation. 

IV. To be able to point out on a map of the world, each continent and 

ocean, and to know which part of the map is north, south, east 

or west. 
On Slates. 
Simple Songs. 



To be able to read fluently and well, any passage in the Third Book, as &r as 

pa^e 164. 
To be able to t^ell any word in the Second Book, or in the first 164 pages of the 

ITdrd Book, and to be able to write to dictation correctly, any passage selected 

therefrom, to give in familiar terms the meaning of any word therein, and to 

know the Saxon prefixes and affixes, and spelling book. 
To be able to write the words in the Copy Book, No. 2, with neatness and legible- 

ness ; also, to write legibly on paper from dictation with moderate rapidity. 
I. To be able to read and write any Arabic number up to 1,000,090. 
II. Boman notation up to M. 

III. To be thoroughly and practically acquainted with the Addition, Subtraction, 

Multiplication and Division 'I'ables, and the Tables of Money, Weights 
and Measures. 

IV. To be able to work readily and with accuracy ordinary <|uestions in the four 

simple rules and Seduction. 
V. To be able to apply the simple rules to decimal currency. 
VI. To be able to solve simple questions in mental arithmetic. 
To be able to point out readily and accurately the Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, 
Verbs, Adverbs, and Prepositions, contained in any page of the Second Book 
of Reading Lessons. 
I. To thoroughly review part assigned the Junior Section. 
II. To know map of the world, so as to give relative positions, boundaries of 
continents and oceans, and the position of a few of the principal islands, 
seas, gulfs, bays, &c. 

III. To know the map of America, so as to give the boundaries of the continent, 

and to describe the position from recollection, or to point out on the map, 
countries and their capitals, and the capes, bays, islands, mountains, lakes, 
rivers, &c. 

IV. To know the map of Ontario generally. 

I. To be able to form simple sentences orally and in writing. 
II. To be able to write a short description of any common object. 
I. To have gone through the course of lessons on Common Things^ as is or may 
be prescribed. 
II. To have gone through those on Natural History, as may be prescribed. 
III. To have gone through those on Moral Duties, &c., as may be prescribed. 
On Slates. 
Simple Songs. 
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GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO.— Cim/««««A 



SUBJECT. 

Beading 

SPELUNa 

Wmtino 

Arithmetic 



Qramhar 



Composition. 



Geography. 



Linear Drawing.... 
Vocal Music 

Beading 

Specung.... 

Writing ^. 

Arithmetic 



CLASS. 



Third... 
it 



a 



(( 



it 



it 



(C 






Fourth.. 



it 



u 



TIME 
Per Week 



5 hours. 
2 a 



2i « 



5 



(( 



2i 



<< 



i 



it 



^ 



(( 



1 " 
1 " 



(( 



a 



Grammar. 



Composition. 



a 



>» 



2 " 



2J « 



5 « 



2} '' 



i " 



limit table in each subject for promoting from a lower class to a 

higher one. 



To be able to read fluently and well any passage in the Third Book. 

To be able to spell correctly any word in the Second or Third Book, and to write 

to dictation correctly as to spelling, any passage from said lessons, to give the 

meaning of any word in these lessons, and spelling book. 
To be able to form capitals well, and to write from dictation legibly and neatly on 

paper, — Copy Book No, 3, to be kept clean and neat, and the writing in it to 

be of regular size and slope. 

I. To revise carefully former Limit Table. 

IL To be able to read and write with facility in Arabic NoUUion, any number of 
not more than four periods to the left of the decimal point. 

III. Roman NokUion up to the expression of the present year. 

IV. Principles of Arabic and Roman Notation. 

Y. To be thoroughly and practically acquainted with the simple and compound 
rules, with reduction ; G. C. M. ; L. C. M. ; and fractions as far as reduc- 
tion of compound fractions. 
VI. To be able to solve problems in these rules with accuracy, neatness and 
dispatch. 
YII. To be able to solve simple problems in mental arithmetic in these rules, with 
facij^ly. 
I. To know the different parts of speech, and to be able to point out the words 
belonging to each in any page of the Reading Book* 

II. To know the number, gender and person of Nouns, and the comparison of 

Adjectives, and the relation between Adjectives and Nouns. 

III. To be able to separate each simple sentence into noun^rt and verb-part. 

IV. To be ajAe to form simple sentences both orally and in writing. 

I. To be able to form sentences of any specific kind, either orally or in writing, 
such as simple, compound, interrogatory, &c. 
II. To be able to write short descriptions of simple objects correctly, as to spel- 
ling, grammatical forms, &c 
1. To review thorougnly portion assigned to the Second Divison. 
II. To know the names and uses of the principal lines drawn on the map of the 
world, such as Meridians, Equator, parallels of latitude, Tropics, Arctic 
and Antarctic circles.' 
III. To know the Map of Canada generally. 
On Slates and Blackboard. 
Simple Songs. 

To be able to read fluently and well any passage contained in the first 244 pages 
of the Fourth Book. 

To be able to spell or define any word in the Second or Third Books, or in the first 
244 pages of the Fourth Book, and to write to dictation correctly, as to spel- 
ling and capitals, any pa&sage contained in said lessons, and spelling book. 

To be able to write neatly, legibly and rapidly on paper from dictation. Copy 
Books to be kept scrupulously clean and free from blots. Writing therein 
to be of proper slope, even in form, and the capitals carefully made. 
I. To thoroughly review former Limit Tables. ~ - 

II. To be able to wiite with ease all numbers in Arabic Notation, not including 

more than six places to the right of the decimal point. 

III. To be acquainted with the principles of Arabic and Roman Notation. 

IV. To be thoroughly and practically acquainted with Vulgar Fractions, Addition, 

Subtraction, Multiplication and Division of decimal finite and infinite ; 
Beduction of Vulgar Fractions to decimals^ and mixed repetends to Vul- 
gar Fractions ; to be well acquainted with Simple Proportion ; to under- 
stand the reason of the processes, 

V. To be able to solve ordinary problems in Mental Arithmetic with ease and 
accuracy. 

I. To be thoroughly and familiarly acquainted with the principal Grammatical 
Forms and Definitions. 

II. To be able to separate any easy sentence into clauses, and to distinguish be- 
tween subject and predicate. 

III. To be able to parse the words of any easy sentence, giving the relation of the 

words, but not the rules of syntax. 
I.' To be able to form complex sentences, either orally, or in writing, 
II. To be able to make grammatical changes of construction. 
III. To write a short narrative or description, or a familiar letter, correctly aa to 
spelling, grammatical and medianical forms. 
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GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF O^TABIO.—Cantmued. 



SERVICE 



Geography. 



CLASS. 



Fourth.. 



HiSTORY. 

Natural Histtory.. 
Christhan Morals 

CnSlkllSTRY AND BO- 
TANY 

Linear Drawing.... 
Vocal Music 



iC 

n 

ti 



EeAMNG iFfFTH. ... 



Spelling. 



Writing 



n 



Arithmetic. 



<( 



u 



Grammar 

Composition 

GlOGRAFHY^ 

History 

Human Physiology 
Nat. Philosophy.... 

Chemistry and Bo- 
tany : 

Algebra 

Gbomktry. 

Mensuration 

Beading.... 



u 



ti 



« 






tt 



a 



it 



u 



TIME 
Per Week 



2^ hours. 



i; 

1 

H 
1 
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LIMIT TABLE IN EACH SUBJECT FOB PROMOTING FROM A LOWER CLASS TO A 

HIGHER ONE. 



I. To be thoroughly acquainted with the subject, ai far at it is assigned to for- 
mer sections. 

II. To know the maps of Euro^^, Asia and Africa, in the same manner as they 

are required to know map of Europe and America. 

III. To know the Maps of Canada and Ontario. 
Elements of Canadian and English History. 
General view of the Animal Kingdom. 

Christian Morals. 

Elements of Chemistry and Botany in First Lessons in Agriculttire, pp. 9-7C. 
Outlines of lilies, common objects on paper. 
Simple .songs. 



To be able to read fluently and with expression, any passage in the Third or Fourth 

Books. 
To be able to spell and define any word in the Sicondy Third, or Fourth Books, and 
^ to write to dictation correctly, as to spelling, capitals and punctuation, any 

passage contained therein, and spelling books. 
To be able to write neatly, legibly and rapidly on paper from dictation.- Copy 

Books to be kept as in 2nd Division, writing therein to be carefully ezecu- 

ted, regular as to size and shape, letters carefully joined and well-formed. 

Capitals well-formed. 
I. To review thoroughly the subjects as far as assigned in previous Limit Tables. 
II. To be familiarly and practically acquainted with AraMc and Roman Notation. 

III. To be practically acquainted with Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and 

with Commercial Arithmetic, including Practice, Percentage, Insurance, 
Commission, Brokerage, Purchase and Sale of Stock, Custom House Busi- 
ness, Assessment of Taxes and Interest. 

IV. To be able to work problems in these rules, and to know the reason for the 

various processes. Mental Arithmetic. To be able to solve ordinary pro- 
blems in these rules with accuracy. 
I. To be thoroughly and familiarly acquainted with all the grammatical forms 

and definitions. 
II. To be able to analyze and parse any sentence contained in their Beading 
Books, distinguishing between principal and subordinate clauses. Kinds 
of subordinate clauses. Grammatical, and logical subjects and predicates. 
Ill To be able to parse the words of any ordinary prose sentence contained in 
their 'Beading Books, giving relation, rules of Syntax kc. 
I. To be able to form complex, compound, or simple sentences of any specific 
kind, either orally or in writing. 
II. To make readily the different grammatical changes of construction. 
III. To be able to write a familiar or business letter on Miy" subject, with proper 
attention to grammatical structure, mechanical forms, (&c. 
I. To be thoroughly acqtiainted with the subject as far as is assigned to the 
other division. 
II. To know more minutely the Political Geography, Products,, &c., of the princi- 

pal countries in the world. ^ 

III. To have an idea of the physical geography of all the Continents. 

I. To review thoroughly the parts assigned to Fourth Class. 
II. The History of Canada and England continued. 
Human Physiolog}^ 
I. Mechanical Powers, &c. Part I, to page 53, omitting* paragraphs 47 to 53, 
inclusive. ^ 

Bemainder of First Lessons in Agriculture. Pupils in cities and to^vns may omit 
lessons 30, 31, 32, 34 and 37. 
I. To know the definitions. 
II. To be able to work the examples in exercises, from I. to X., XIII. to XVIII. 
Definitions, Postulates and Axioms. First 30 Propositions of B. I. 

I. To be able to solve problems concerning rectangles, triangles and circles. 



To be able to read fluently and with expression, any passage in the Fowrth or Fifth 
Books. 
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GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO.— CimrftafeA 



SERVICE. 



Spellikg. 



Writing 



ARITHM£nC. 



Grammar. 



Composition. 



Geooeaphy. 



History 

Chemistry and Bo- 
tany : 



CLASS. 



Sixth. ... 



TIME 
PerWeek 



1 



a 



u 



tt 



« 



« 



u 



(C 



AliQEBRA 



Geometry. 



Mensuration. 



Book-keepinq. 



Nat. Philosophy.... 
Civil Government.. 
Drawing 



(( 



(( 



2 



« 



Fifth & 
Sixth,... 



it 



Singing. 



Gymnastics. 



Needle Work.- 



Domestic Economy- 



Fourth 

& Fifth 

Whole 

School 

Boys 



Girls.... 
Second 
& Third 
Girls.... 
First & 
Second 



1 



H 
1 

1 
1 
1 



U 



(( 



2i " 



(( 



« 



(( 



tc 



u 



it 



n " 



{( 
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t( 

« 
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LIMIT TABLE IN EACH SUBJECT FOR BROMOTING FROM A LOWER CLASS TO A 

HIGHER ONE. 



To be able to spell and define any word in the Beading Books, and to write to dic- 
tation correctly, as to spelling, capitals and punctuatioh, any passage selec- 
ted firom these Books, and Spelling Book. 
To be able to write in a good business style of penmanship. Copy Books to be 
kept as indicated above in 2nd Division. 
I. To revise former Limit Tables thoroughly. 
II. To finish Commercial Arithmetic and be thoraughly acquainted with Invo- 
lution and Evolution. 
III. Compound Interest and Annuities. 

lY. To be familiar with the theory as well as practice of these rules, and to be 
able to work ordinary problems in them with accuracy, neatness and 
dispatch, 
y. Mental Arithmetic as in former sections. 

I. To give evidence that they know all the Grammatical Forms and Definitions. 
II. To analyze prose or verse contained in Readers, distinguishing between 
principal and subordinate ckuses — ^kinds of subordinate clauses. Analyze 
subject and predicate, give relation of words, grammatical and logical 
• subject and predicate. 
III. To be able to parse the words contained in their Readers or Grammars with 
application of rules of Syntax, &c. 
I. To be able to do all in former Limit Tables. 
' II. To be able to write a composition on any simple subject, and to spdl and 

punctuate it properly. 
III. To be able to parapnrase any assigned poetical passage. 
I. To know thoroughly the former lAmit Tables. 
II. Physioal Geognmhy of the Continents. 
III. The use of the Globes. 
Elements of Ancient and Modem History. 

To understand the elements of Chemistry, as taught in the first part of Dr. 

Eyerson's First Lessons on Agriculture, pages 9-70. 
Structure of Plauts, &c., pp. 70-76 of Dr. Syerson's First Lessons on Agriculture^ 

Lessons IL IIL and XXIL 
Thoroughly review part assigned to the juniors, atid complete Quadratic 

Equations. 
I. To know the definitions, postulates, and axioms, and to be able to demon- 
strate the first 30 propositions of First Book. 
II. To thoroughly review part assigned the juniors, and finish the First Book 
UI. To be fanuliar with the meaning of the different terms used in the First and 

Second Books, and to so through the first two books. 
Beview the work gone over while in the junior section. Mensuration of Solids. 
Note. — Girls take easy lessons on reasoning instead of Geometry. Part 1. 11. 
I. To know the definition of the various books used. To understand the 

relation between Dr. and Cr., and the difference between Single and 

Double Entry. 
II. To know how to make original entries in the books used for ^is purpose, 

such as Invoice Book, Sales Book, Cash Book and Day Book. 
III. To be able to journalize any ordinary business transaction, and to be fanuliar 

with the nature of the various accounts in the Ledger, and with the mode 

of conducting and closing them. 
lY. To be familiar with the forms of ordinary Commercial paper, such as Pro- 
missory Notes, Drafts, Receipts for the payment of money, etc. 
Nature and use of Mec^ianical Powers. 
Elements of Civil Government. 
To evince^facility in marking sketches of maps and common objects on bkck- 

board. 
To know the present principles of Vocal Music (provision to be made by the 

Trustees for the practice of Vocal Music). 
(Provision to be made at the discretion of the trustees for Gymnastics and 

Calisthenics.) 
Note. — ^To be taught only in lower divisioqs of Girls Schools or Glasses. 

In place of Euclid where there is a female teacher. To have a general knowledge 
of the subject as taught in pp. 171-188 (Lesspn 38) of Dr. Byerson's Fir^ 
Lessons on Agriculture. 
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ntrcamen from all points ; patches of faint crimson at same time at S£ Z. 
17tb, bzoad band of lifbt transverse streamers ; faint crimson, at 9.27 ; deep 
crimson cohxmn at 10 P.M. 20tb, thunder and lightning at 9.21 A.M. 
27th, thunder at 3 A.M. ; much lightning between 10 and 11 P.M. 28th, 
groeniBh light soon after 8 ; at 9, beautiful arch of- greenish light high over 
N H, lower edge defined— a perfect arch. 24th, large, distinct and very 
wide lunar halo at 9 P.M. 26th, lunar halo at 8.40. wide but indistinct. 
Snow, 1st. Hsil, 4th. Bain. 2nd, 3rd, 10th, 11th, 19th, 20th, 25th, 27th, 
38tiii, 29th. Commencement af month unusually xnild : temperature gene- 
rally equable, and generally much milder than this month ordmarily is. The 
snow disappeared about the 10th. 

BcLLETiLLi.-*7thy lightning, with thunder. 19th, 27th, lightning and 
thunder, with rain. Bain onlst, 3zd, 4th, 10th, 11th, 19th. 26th, 27th, 28th. 

GoDBRiOH. — On 1st, snow all gone except in a few shaded places ; frogs 
fint heard. 19th, thunder, with rain. 20tl^ currant and lilac and other 
shrubs putting forth leaves. 27th, lightning and thunder, with rain. Wind 
storms, 4th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 19th. Snow, 12th, 22nd. Bain, 2nd, 3rd, 
10th. 13th, 19thr-21st, 25th, 27th— 29th. Spring early, but except two very 
warm days the weather has not been favoraole to vegetation. 

Stratford.— On 1st, frogs heard (first of season). 11th, soft maples in 
bloom. 19th, lightning and thunder, with rain. 20th, lightning. 27th, 
lightning, with thunder. 28th, hail, wind storms, 10th, 11th, 12th. Fogs, 
3id. nth. Snow, 1st, 11th, 21st. 22nd. Earn, 3rd, 10th— 13th, 19th— 22nd, 
27th — ^29th. The excess of monthly mean temperature over avera&^ of j:iine 
years was + 2. "4. Measles and scarlet fever prevalent in town and vicinity ; 
schoolB closed in consequence. 

Hamu/ton. — ^7th, swallows and frogs made thfiir appearance to-day. 8th, 
burdock just appearing. 9th, aurora, class I. ; streamers, crimson vapor 
and arch, all very brilliant. 13th, streamers, crimson vapor uid arch ; the 
last was a veiy brilliant one. 17th, streamers, crimson vapor, and at 10.05 
P.M. a corona of detached bundles of streamers. 19th, first storm of light- 
ning and thunder, with rain, at 3.40 P.M. ; another similar storm at B.IO 
P.M. 27th, lightning and thunder, with rain, from C in NW to 10 in N£. 
Wind storms, 4th. 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 19th. Fogs, 19th, 27th. Snow, 1st. 
Bain, Ist, 10th, l2tii, 13th, 19th, 2l8t. 22nd, 25th. 27th, 29th. 

SiMCOK.— On 27th, lightning and tnunder, witn rain. Wind storms, Sth, 
nth, 12th, 28th. Snow (inappreciable), 1st. Bain, 3rd, 10th, 11th, 19th— 
22nd, 27th— 29th. 

Windsor.— On 22nd, haiL 27th, lightning and thunder, with rain. 19th, 
meteor in £, towards N. Lunar halo, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 24th, 29th« 
Wind storms, 4th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 26th, 27th, 28th. Bain, 3rd, 6th, 10th, 
19th, 2lBt, 22nd, 26th, 27th, 29th. , , , -, 

II. mnvtAleml ^tAtlU^tntt. 

— — Victoria UsivERaiTY.— The cloaing cxerciBCi, in connection with 
the late feflsion of Victoria TTniversity, have taken place during the past 
wook. The attendance of Graduates and other visitors from various 
parts of the country has been very good ; and the greatest interest has 
been manifested in the proceedings throughout. The opening service 
wag the Baccalaureate Discourse to the Graduating Class in Arts. This 
was delivered at the Wesley an Church, on Sabbath evenings, by the 
Bev. Dr. Nelles, the President of the University, The rev. gentleman 
took for his text, John ir., 37, 38,— « And herein is that saying true, 
Ono Boweth and another reapeth. I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
bestowed no labour ; other men laboured, and ye are entered into their 
labours." After referring \o the discussions which had taken place on the 
question of the unity of the race,— >tho rev. gentlemen expressed belief 
not only in that, but in what might be called the unities of the race,«- 
common origin, common faculties, common wants, danger and aspira- 
tions, and especially in that grand historic unity by which the labours 
and sufferings of one age transmit their results to all succeeding times. 
Thb was the unity of the text. He considered, in the first place, some 
illustrations of this great fact. The world was at first unexplored and 
unsubdued ; but by enterprise and toil, man had surveyed and developed 
its extent and resources. Thus we entered upon the labours of others. 
Again, the forces of nature were once a great mystery ; and earth, sea, 
and sky were peopled with vague divinities. Through the teachings of 
revelation and science, however, man had attained the higher knowl* 
edge that tiie universe is the work, and under the control, of one. Su- 
preme Intelligence ; and that the forces of nature are but the manifes- 
tations of His wisdom and love. Thus we entered into their labours. 
Again, in the arts of life, men bad made great progress. At first, the 
art of government was but a chronic state cf war ; but throngh pro- 
gress made in this art, wars became less frequent and less cruel. The 
Joint High Commission was a grand illustration of this progress. The 
British Constitation was the beet instrument of civil government in tlio 
world. It gave liberty and order, stability and progress ; and this in- 
heritance to us was the result of much toil and suffering on the part of 



others^ The same Use of argument was pursued in demonstratlBg the 
progress of letters and i eience ; and the progress in all of tboM wii 
shown to be a condition to advantages of a moral and religious kind. 
And the same law had been manifested in religioui things. All men 
were once heathens or j€ws. They had either no revelation, or only s 
fragment of one. They dwelt in the porch ; while we, through the toils 
of apostles and holy men of God dwell in the great palace, illaminated 
with the light of heaTen, and warm with the sympathies of the Crois. 
There was a marvelloui contrast betwean the mortality of the work- 
men, and the immortality of their work. The spirits of thosa coble 
workers were in the atmosphere we breathe, thoir footstep* were upon 
every shore ; and their voices echoed and reechoed evermore along cor- 
ridors of time. It was sad to stand by the graves of departed emptrei, 
and to tread on their [mutilated statuary, and walk about their ruioed 
temples and buried cities. But history, like man, has its immortal part; 
and some things the sand does not cover ; some the waters of the sss 
do not wash away ; some are not riven by the thunder-bolt, nor shaken 
by the earthquake ; but bidding defiance to the convulsions of the globe 
and the peltiogs of tho storm, live on through all the time, \perpetatl 
demonstration of the Providence of God nnd the character of man. Nor 
is the world enriched alone by what remains ; but often by what pe^ 
ishes. Not in vain has the patriot laid his head upon the block, or the 
oonfessor marched to the stake. Not in vain is the carnage and devis- 
tation of battle ; for though it might desolate for a time, in a few yesn 
returning verdure takes the place of the battle's scars, while the nation's 
liberty, secured by those scars, remains imperishable. And all thsM 
were symbols of moral renovations. 

" For the 'gnla of Ood springs up 

From aahoB beneath ; 
And the crown of Hb harrest 

Is lUe out of death." 

The rev. gentleman considered, in the second place, some of the ap- 
plications of the subject to the present occasion. He referred to the 
laws of dissolution and of prcgresa among men and nations. Old men 
should be reverenced ; but it was not well for them to live forever. 
They did not readily enter into new views. This was illustrated by the 
old and the improved systems in science and art. Young men were re- 
quired for the coming time. So it was with nations. Greece and Botte 
had heard the Gospel, and perished. But the Church had preserved the 
best results of that old civilization, and furnished the principles of a 
new and better order of things to us. ' And we, in turn, must restore to 
their descendants in those old lands* the higher and improved dlspensa- 
tion[which we have received,— they must, from us, hear the Gospel and 
live t The Rev. Dr. applied tho text, first, to our country. We were a 
new nation ; and the pledge of our prosperity was not in our soil, oar 
lakes, our skies, our woods ; those old nations had all of these, u ex- 
cellent as ours, and'yet perished; Bat our peculiar advantage was in 
beginning under better auspices ; and in the fact that, with the Bible 
and a pure religion free from the beginning, we were enriched by tbs 
past, while we were not trammelled by its bonds. The second applica- 
tion was to edacatedmen. These were the first and chief inheritors of 
the past. As the streams which irrigate the valleys were fsd by the 
mountains, so was a higher culture necessary to perpetuate and convej 
this inheritance to those of a later age. The third application was to 
young men. The glory of young men was their 6trength,«-the strength 
of enthusiasm and of faith. Those before him must believe in the per- 
ishability of all evil, bccaose it was wrong; and in the imperishability 
and triumph of all good, because it was right ! Some had bequeathed 
pauperism, ignorance and superstition, to the world, what was their be- 
quest? Some of them had left behind them undying epics, beautiful 
statucg, magnificent cathedrals. Let their epic be that of a noble life ; 
their statue that of i, devoted heroism, and their imposing cathedrel that 
of a stainless and exalted character. The peroration of the rev. gentle- 
man's discourBo, as he gave the parting word of advice and bade adies 
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to tho cU« before him, was eloquent and affecting in the extreme ; and 
it fmraithed one more liring example of the excellence of the precepts 
implanted in the hearts of jonng men while attending this UniTersitj, 
and of the solicitude of its officers for their highest spiritaal and tem- 
poral raceess. The annual ConToeation took place at Victoria Hall, 
on Mondaj afternoon, at 3 o'clock. The chair was taken bj the Rer. 
Dr. NelleSy the President ; and upon the platform were seated a large 
number of the members of the Senate, of the Alumni Association, and 
others. After prajer hj the Ber. Dr. Green, the Valedictory Oration 
was delirered hj Mr. iGfeorge H. Watson, c^ 8chomberg. The subject 
of the Bssaj waa " Queen Bllsabeth ;" and in its preparation and delir- 
^71 itgare OTideace of literarj taste and elocutionary powers of a high 
order. The following degrees were then conferred :— B. A.— Richard 
Wornall Wilson, Gold Medallist ; Allan Bowerman, Silver Medallist ; 
QeorgoH. Watson, Valedictorian; M. H. Brethour, J. A. Chapman, 
Heetor Cnrrie, OharlesS^Eby, S. A. Hickej, A. Lee Holmes, Rer. John 
Laing^ Dougald MacBride, Wm. H. MacFadden John Saunders, Joseph 
W. Sparling. M. A. — John 0. Detlor, B. A., James Mills, B. A., James 
Roj, B. A., W. S. McOulIougb, B. A., George Washington, B. A., Wm. 
Wilkinson, B. A. M.D.— Andrew McKay, James F» Lovekin, John 
FrassTy Beresf. J. Qahan, Miles Brown, John H. Parsons, Wm. Laog, 
Samuel Hudson, Samnel Bell, Wm. J. Brereton, Fred. 0. Clnxton, Ed. L 
Gash, Bobort Lawrence, Charles E. £. Jakeway, S. R. Richardson, 
Henry Hoorehouse, Felix Gatieu, Joseph M. B. Perin, Becjamin Qagrnan, 
Olivier Damiraud, Octave Mousseau, Pierre B. Danserau, Charles Le- 
gris, Louis A. Rare, Philemon Laberge, Pierre Sylvester, Jules Hardy, 
Victor Migaaalt, Honors Primeau, Laurent Grenier, Louis J. E» Gouin, 
Or^orie M. Qroudin> Louis M. St. Onge, ULric Belanger. John J. Shep- 
pard, Antolne Gadbois, JSenri Desjardin, Norbert Prevost, WiDcelas 
Dick. LL.B.— Leonidas P. Bernard, Philippe H. Roy, George A. de. 
St. George, Louis Laframboise, Francis 0. Rinfret, Emmauel L'Arche- 
veqos, Philippe Kierskoweki, Flavien N. Boutillier. The total number 
of degrees conferred in the various departments was 671. Interesting 
and able addresses were then delivered, to the Graduates in Medicine, 
from Toronto department, by Dr. Canniff ] and to those in Medicine and 
Law from Montreal (in French), by Prof. Geoffrion. In the course of 
his renaarks, Dr. Canniff stated that of the Government candidates who 
were recently examined before the General Medical Board at Toronto, 
the number from Victoria College was equal to that from all the other 
Medical Schools in the Dominion combined ; and that not one who had 
proseonted his studies altogether at this University, failed to pass the 
final examination. Not only this, but the first five highest on the list 
ia the primary class, were also from this institution. Tnese favourable 
statements were received with great applause. The Rev. Dr. Nelles 
tlMii made a few appropriate remarks, in which he referred to the pres- 
•ni prosperous eondition of the University, and the benefit conferred by 
it upon the town. He alluded to the pleasing fact that the present 
Gmdvating Glass in Arts, had instituted a scholarship $71, to be award- 
ed aniinally to the student taking thd highest stand at the Matriculation 
examinatton. The Dr, also alluded to the large number of valuable 
eoriosifies fh>m Egypt and elsewhere, which, by the generosity of Rev. 
Lachlln Taylor, D.D., had just been added to the museum. He alsd re- 
ferred to the present prosperity of the Medical Department ] and to the 
providential dispensation which had, during the year, removed the late 
Hon. Dr. Rolph, the founder of the Toronto Branch, and one of the 
most learned and efficient teachers of medical science in America. The 
Dr. then allnded to the endowment fund, by which it was expected the 
institvtion .would shortly be in aposition not to feel the loss of assis- 
tanea which depended upon the ever-shifting phases of political opin- 
ion. The handsome sum of $80,04b had* already been subscribed ; and 
of this, $41.00# had been collected and invested. With a congratula- 
tory reference to the prosperous condition and efficient management of 
the Grammar School affiliated to the University ; and to the great im- 
portancs of a liberal education for girls, the Rev. Dr. concluded an ex* 



cellent speech amid much applause. The following medals and prises 
were then awarded :--Prince of Wales Gold Medal-^Richard Wornall 
Wilson, B.A. Prince of Wales Silver Medal^Allan BowennaB, B.A. 
Ryerson Prize, first in Scripture History.— BeaJaminLongley. Webster 
Prize, First English Essay.— Allan Bowerman, B.A. Cooley Prize, 
First in Ethics.*-James S. Ross. Pnnshoa Prize, First in Elocution and 
Composition.— George H. Watson, B.A. Wallbridge Prise, First in 
Greek Testament. — Allan Bowerman, B.A. Freshman Prise, First in 
Hebrew. — Parmenio A. Swlizer. Fulton Prize, First in Chemistry.-- 
Wm. Riddle, C. A. Moore. Litxbabt Assooiatiov Prizbs. — First Eng- 
lish Essay. — Benjamin Longley. Second English Essay .«^J. L« Whit- 
ing. First in Elocution — Kenneth Dingwall. Second ia Elocution — 
A. Leo Holmes, B. A. The Prince of Wa'ies Gold Medal was presented 
to R. W. Wilson, B. A., (son of Prof. Wilson, M. A.,) in a very feeling 
address, by the Rev. Dr. Kelles; The Prince of Wales Silver Medal was 
presented to Allan Bowerman, B.A., in a most eloquent speech by Isaac 
Lawrence, Esq., American Consular Agent. The Ryerson Prize waf 
presented by J. G. Hodgins, Esq., M.A., LL.D., of Toronto; Webster 
Prize, by Wm. Kerr, M.A., Mayor of Cobourg; the Cooley Prize, by Rev. 
Dr. Freshman, of Lindsay ; the Punshon Prize, (founded by Wm. Kerr, 
Esq.,) by-W. W. Dean, Esq., B.A., of Belleville ; the Wallbridge Prise, 
by Wm. Bcatty, Esq., M.A., LL.B., of Parry Sound; the Freshman 
Prize, by Rev. Dr. Green, of Toronto ; the Fulton Prize, to Mr. Riddle, 
by Dr. Schultz, of Red River ; and the other part of the same prise, to 
Mr. C. A. Moore, by Hon. A. A. Burnham, Senator, Cobourg ; the Lit- 
erary Association's Prize, for the First English Essay, by Capt. Gifford, 
Cobourg ; for the Second English Essay, by Thos. Holden, Esq., M.A., 
Mayor of Belleville ; the first prize in Elocution, by Dr. Berryman, of 
Toronto ; and the second prize in Elocution, by J. J. Maclaron, Esq., M. 
A,, LL.B., of Montreal. During the awarding of the prises interesting 
addresses were delivered, by Dr. Hodgins, on the Common and Gram- 
mar School Systems of Canada, and by Dr. Schults, of Fort Garry, a 
Graduate in Medicine of this University. The benediotion was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Dr. Green ; and this highly satisfactory Convocation 
was brought to a close. The annual Conversazione of the Literary 
Association took place at Victoria Hall, on Monday evening. The at- 
tendance was large and respectablCi comprising leading citizens of the 
town, with ladies, and a large number of the Alumni and other visitors 
from abroad. The proceedings were of the highest interest throughout ; 
and^contributed to moke this one of the most successful Conversaziones 
which the Associatien has yet held. The chair was occupied by J. J. 
Maclaren, Esq,, M.A., LL.B., of Montreal, and the efforts of those engag- 
ed to take a prominent part in the proceedings fully insured the enjoy- 
ment of those present. The annual meeting of the Alomni Association 
was held at University Hall, on Tuesday afternoon. The attendance 
was good. The chair was occupied by Wm. Beatty, Esq., M.A., LL,B., 
of Parry Sound. After the presentation of the usual report, and the 
transaction of business peculiar to the Association, but not of interest to 
the public, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing 
year : — Prewlent : Dr. Canniff, Toronto. 1st, Vke^Preaidenl : Blev. Prot 
Burwash, M. A. , Cobourg. 2nd, Vice-PresidetU i J. George Hodgins^ Esq., 
M.A., LL.D., Toronto. Secretary : H. Hough, M.A., Cobourg. Tretie- 
urer : J. W. Kerr, M.A., Cobourg. Managing Committee : The Gradu- 
ates in all departments resident in Cobourg. — World, 

— Thb Watibloo Tsaobsr's Assooutioh held its seventh Session 
at Waterloo village, lately. The meeting was well attended. The 
following were the subjects discussed; 1: How to read. 2. Should 
teachers' county conventions be made obligatory by law? 3. The mer- 
its of Davis' Grammar. 4. The New Sohool Bill. The subjects were 
discussed with much zeal by all present, especially the one relating to 
Davis' Grammar which was introduced by an able essay from Mr. John 
Moran, the President. The writer of the essay advocated the cause of 
the new Canadian series of school books showing they were vastly 
superior, in every way, to the old ones, that Davis' Grammar was just 
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the thing to lapplj a want long felt bjr teachers in Ontario; and bj 
manj ezomplesi he went on to prove that it was better adapted to 
teacher and pnpil than anj of the others heretofore nsed in the proTinee. 
After a pleasant and profitable day's work the Association adjourned 
till the second Saturday, in July next. 

— '^Thb New Dohirior Monthly for June has sere ral articles of in- 
terest. A new serial tale, entitled *' The Ohalloners/' is commenced. 
« The Legends of the U icmacs " are continued. '* The Newfoundland 
Seal Fishery ** is a graphic description of an exciting and dangerous 
trade. The department for << Tonng Folks " contains, besides a con- 
tinnation of " Moth and Rust,'' an original tale, entitled " Jessy's False 
Step.^ The " Home '* department is very rich in information. " Little 
Rose " is the piece of music for the month, and there are several reviews 
of new books, with extracts, among which the most prominent place is 
given to "My First Tear in Canada," by the Metropolitan Bishop of 
Montreal. This number concludes Part First of the Dominion Monthly 
for 1871, and forms a handsome volume of 308 pages. Part II. of the 
magazine for 18*^1 will commence with the next or July number, and 
new subscribers are invited to begin with it. They may either remit a 
year's subscription, $1.60, or half a year's subscription, 76 cents ; or, if 
they will form clubs of five remitting at once, the price will only be one 
dollar per annum to each, or half a dollar for the half year. 

III. iiriravtmieiitAt %tA\xt%. 

NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 

The following appointments have recently been made by the 
Council of Fubfic Instruction : — 

L The Rev. Henry W. Davies, D.D., Second Master of the 
Normal School, to be Principal, in place of John H. Sangster, 
M.A, M.D., resigned. 

2. James Carlyle, Esq., M.D., Master of the Boys Model 
School, to be Mathematical Master in the Normal School^ in 
place of Rev. Dr. Davies, promoted. 

3. Thomas KirUand, Esq., B. A., Head Master of the Whitby' 
High School, to be Natural Science Master in the Normal 
School 

4. Mr. James Hughes, First Assistant Master in the Boys 
Model School, to be ^ead Master in place of Dr. Carlyle, 
promoted. * 

6. Mr. William Scott, Second Assistant Master in the Model 
School, to be First Assistant Master in place of Mr. Hughes, 
promoted. 

^. Mr. Alexander McPhadrain to be Second Assistant 
Master, in the Model School, in place of Mr. Scott, promoted. 



Being anxious to famish all parties concerned with the entire school 
law, as it ^now stands, and with a complete set of the new Q«Mnl 
Regulations for the Public Schools, framed under the late Act, it was 
thought best to embody the whole in two consecutive numbers of the 
Joumalf and to issue them together. 7his is now being done ; and the 
two numbers now ready contain the foUowing in a complete and 6om-~ 
pact form, viz. : — 

1. The Consolidated School Act of 1850— the School Law Amendment 
Act of 1860 and the School Law Improvement Act of 187l| arranged 
in twelve parts. 

2. The General Regulations for the Public Schools consolidated into 
thirteen chapters. 

I may also state that this year the labour of the Department has been 
vastly increased under the new Act. The putting of it into operatiotti 
with other business, has involved the receipt of, and reply to, upwards 
of seven thousand letters sinee Ist of Jannarj (within two thonaand of 
the whole number received last year), besides the preparation of the 
new programme of studies for the High and Public Schools. In addition, 
we have just sent out froih twenty-five to thirty reams of examination 
papers, enclosed in about fifteen hundred sealed envelopes, together 
with all the necessary instructions, &c., for holding on the same days 
and hours examinations in every city and county town of the Province. 
Under these circumstances '< reform" is needed (though I suppose we too 
shall have to wait, as you say, a '* little longer'' for it) in tlM system of 
unjust and indiscriminate attack on this Department by the Oiobe and 
its correspondents, rather than in the way of remedy for a trivial delay 
involving only temporary inconvenience. 

Even the delivery of the Olobe itself needs <* reform,"— *a8 <'. it is but 
reasonable it also should come regularly" to those who pay for it. That 
paper is frequently never left at this office at all, and I have often to 
send the same message from my own house. It was only left at this 
office once this week^^and I should not have observed yonr paragraph 
had I not seen the Globe elsewhere. 

Believe me, 

Truly yonrSi 

J. GioRcn HoDcmia, 

Editor of the Journal qf BdueoM^m 

Toronto, Thursday, 20th July, 1871. 



INSPECTOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. 

The Council of PubUc Instruetion have recently appointed 
Jamea McLellan, Esq., M.A., Master in Upper Canada College, 
to be one of the Inspectors of High Schools in Ontario. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The Editor of the Toronto Globe, at the instance of a cor- 
respondent, having, on the 20th inst., made one of his usual 
attacks on the Joui-nal of Education and the Education Depart- 
ment, the following reply was sent to him on the same day. He 
first declined to insert the explanation sent him as a communi- 
cation, and afterwards refused it as an advertisement! It 
was therefore, as requested, promptly inserted in the Daily 
Leader and Tele^aphy and is now reprinted below for the in-w 
formation of our readers : 

To Hit Editor of Hue Globe. 

DsAB Sia, — In reply to yonr attack on the Journal of Education and 
the Department, I desire to say that the delay in issuing the Journal for 
the last two months will no doubt cemmmend itself to any reasonable 
man, when I state the cause : | 



PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKS, MAPS, APPARATUS, 

AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 

The Chief Superintendent will add one hundred per cent, to 
any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the 
Department by Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf 
of Grammar and Common Schools ; and forward Public Library 
Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts, and Diagrams, 
to the value of the amount ,thus augmented, upon receiving a list 
of the articles required. In all cases it will be necessary for any 
person acting on behalf of the Municipal or Trustee CarpoTSLr 
tion, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified 
by the corporate seal of the Cotporation. A selection of Maps, 
Apparatus, Library and Prize Books, &c., to be sent, can 
always be made by the Department, when so desired. 

(^ Catalogues and forms of application furnished to school 
authorities on their application. 

*^^* If Library and Prize Books be ordered in addUhn to 
Maps and Apparatus, it will be necessary vor the Trustsbs 
TO SEND NOT LESS THAN five dollars additional for each class of 
books, &c., with the proper form of application for each class. 

INTER-COMMUNICATIONS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

As already intimated, a department is always reserved in the 
Journal of EdtuxUion for letters and inter-communications be- 
tween Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, on 
any subject of general interest relating to education in the Pro- 
vince. As no personal or party discussions have, ever since the 
establishment of the Journal, appeared in its columns, no letter 
or communication partaking of either character can be admitted 
to its pages ; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost 
freedom is allowed. Long letters are not desirable ; but terse 
and pointed conmiunicatidns of moderate length on school man- 
agement, discipline, progress, teSching, or other subjects of 
general interest are always acceptable, and may be made highly 
useful in promoting the great objects for which this Journal 
was established. 
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FOR THE PUBUC PRESS. 
Rbsubxs of the CHiep Superintendent on the intro- 
ductory OPERATIONS OF THE NEW SCHOOL AC?r — RE- 
CENT ExaUMATIONS of TeACHKRS — KxPLANATIONa — 
ObJECTTONB ANSWERED. 

The new School Act is now bronght into general operation. 
The programmes for the claa^fication and examination of 
teachen l^ve been devised, published, and acted upba; the 
regulations for the improved organisation and discipline of both 
the Pnblic and High Schools, in relation to all their officers and 
every part of their operations, have been compiled, adopted 
and published ; the programmes of atudiee for both classes of 
schools and for the classifications of pupils, have been arranged, 
considered and prescribed. A special examination for 
candidates for County Inspectorships of Public Schoola, 
with all the needful examination papers, has been granted, 
provided for and completed ; the papers for examination 
of students of the Kormal School, and granting First and 
Second Class Certificates to those entitled to them, have 
been prepared and examinations conducted under the direc- 
tion of the same Committee, as have the papers for the ex- 
araioation of teachers throughout the Province been prepared 
by the same Committee ; and all the instructions necessary for 
the information and guidance of County Councils, County 
Iiiq>ectorB, County Boards of Examiners, Boards of Trustees 
of both High and Public Schoola, and for teachers, have been 
drawn np and transmitted to the bodies or parties to whom 
they appertain. The first examinations of teachers through- 
out the Province have taken place under the new system, and 
the results have been reported. Even a number of High and 



PubUc School Teachers and County Inspectcis have met, and, 
during the labours of a four days' aession, have delivered their 
conceptions on the new state of things, and retired. 

2. At this epoch, and under theae circumstancea, it becomes 
mj duty to make some remarks on what has transpired and 
been said in connoxion with those preliminary proceedings for 
giving eflect to the provisions of the new School Act ; and, in 
doing ao, I address myself to those Conductors of the Public 
Press who may please to insert the observations I have to offer. 

3, It ia known under what a storm of misconception, mia- 
repreaentation and hostility the new Act wm paased, and be- 
came L(tw on the 15th of last February, The provisions of the 
Act are as practical as they are clear and explicit, and are com- 
prehensive as they are brief, touching upon every part of our 
school system, and contemplating its complete re-organiiation. 
All the preliminaries of that re-organization have been gone 
through with ; and the principal bodies empowered to act under 
the new law have performed their first duties. In changes so 
great, and in a work so complex and comprehensive, it might 
naturally be expected that serious obstacles and much opposi- 
tion would be encountered ; hut not one of the more than forty 
County Councils, in exercising their fir^t functions under the 
new law, has expressed the slightest dissatisfaction with any 
of its provisions j not one of the County Boards of Examiners 
has expressed other than stroi^ approval of the new system of 
examinations as a vast improvement upon the old system ; nor 
have I heard from a single Board of School Trustees, whether 
of High Schools or Public Schools, in town or country, other 
than a feeling of satisfaction with the additional facilities with 
which the new law provides them for the discharge of their 
duties J and I believe all parties agree that it contains the 
mainspring of an immense elevation in the position and useful- 
ness of the teacher's profession. Even in a recent'annual asso- 
ciations of teachers, the most restless and faultfinding of the 
number present could not otherwise than express satisfaction 
with the general provisions of the new Act, and protested against 
one clause only, the most benevolent clause of the whole Act — 
the clause which requires each licensed male teacher to pay for 
the license, (or monepoly of teaching which such licenae gives 
to him against any unlicensed teacher) at the rate of two dollars 
each half year towards the support of superannuated or wora. 
out members of his own profession. 
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•i. It is to me, therefore, a source of inexpressible satisfactioa to 
know that while ''clouds and darkness" of unprecedented opposi- 
tion surrounded me while promoting this my last act of school le- 
gislation, an almost cloudless sky of general approval attends its 
introduction throughout the land ; and I am ftersuaded that ap- 
proval will strengthen into high satisfaction with the law, and a 
strong determination to maintain it, as soon as its advantages shall 
have been more f uUy experienced. 

OBJECTIOKS AKSWEBED. 

5. But it is proper for me to notice obiections which have been 
made to certain steps which have- been taken to give effect to the 
new School Act. These objections relate almost entirely to the 
high standard which is alleged to have been fixed for giving certifi- 
cates to teachers, and. the expressed belief that many schools will 
have to be dosea for want of legally qualified teachers. When I 
state, as I shall presently explain, uiat I have provided that not a 
single school throughout the land shall be closed for want of a le- 
gally qualified teacher, and yet without lowering the standard of 
regular certificates, it will be seen at once how imaginary are the 
forebodings of certain newspapers and their sympathizing corres- 
pondents. 

6. Let us now look at the facts of the whole case. It ia admit- 
ted on all hands, and it was so admitted in the Legislature when the 
new School Act was a Bill under consideration, that the standard 
of Public School Teachers' qualificationB was too low ; that the ex- 
aminations of teachers by the '* County Boards of Public Instruc- 
tion" were inefficient and unsatisfactory ; some called them 
''shams" and "farces," with very few exceptions; all admitted 
that whatever good these County Boards, as then constituted,- had 
done in the infancy of our school system, thei^ had, in the majority 
of instances, long outlived their usefulness, either in elevating the 
qualifications of teachers, or in promoting the efficiency or perma- 
nence of the teacher's profession^ and that some change was neces- 
sary. 

7. It was, furthermore, alleged, that undue partiality* had been 
shown in granting Provincial Certificates to students of the Normal 
School, who were no better qualified than many First Class County 
Board Teachers, and that these were quite as worthy of a Provin- 
cial Certificate as First Class Normal School Teachers. Though I 
knew the imputation and statement to be utterly unfounded, I 
concurred in the principle involved in it : namely, that all those 
teachers throughout the land who are equally well qualified with 
Normal School Teachers who have received First and Second Class 
Provincial Certificates, are entitled to Certificates of the same class, 
and should have the earliest and all possible facilities to obtain 
them. Accordingly I recommended to the Council of Public In- 
struction the appointment of a Committee of Examiners, composed 
of most able and experienced teachers, and wholly imconnected 
with the Normal School. I first proposed that one and the same 
set of examination papers for First and Second Class Certificates 
for Normal School Teachers and other teachers throughout the 
Province, with the same values of answers to questions ; but it was 
objected, that, as the sessional examination of Normal School 
Teachers would take place several weeks earlier than the examina- 
tion of teachers in the various counties, the papers would become 
known. My answer was, that I thought this could be prevented 
by proper precautions, but that if, in some instances, any of the 
questions i^ould become known to candidates, it woidd be to the 
comparative disadvantage of the Normal School candidates, and to 
the corresponding advantage of non-Normal School candidates for 
Certificates. But my recommendation was overruled, when I sug- 
gested to the Examiners that they would make the papers for the 
examination of teachers in the counties somewhat easier than 
those which had been used in the examination of Normal School 
Teachers. This, I have been assured, has been done, and that no 
questions have been given the answers to which are not contained 
in the text-books prescribed for teaching in the public schooLs ; and 
it may be shown by comparing the Normal School Examination Pa- 

' pers,publishedinmylast Annual School Report, with the examination 
papers recentiy used in the County Board examinations, and which 
are being prepared in sets for distribution, and which will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of Mdxication and in my forthcoming AnTnif^l 
School Keport, for as general information as possible. 

8. Now, what is the result ? The result is, that but fourteen 
candidates have presented themselves in all tiie counties of the Pro- 
vince for examination for First Class Certificates, and a surprising- 
ly small number of candidates for Second Class Certificates, more 
than half of whom have failed in the examinations. A majority of 
more than three-fourths of the candidates have presented them- 
selves for Third filsBB Certificates. Of these, a large number had 
held First Class County Board Certificates, but many of them are 
reported to have failed in their examinations for Third Class Cer- 



tificates. These facts not only authorize the statement, but for- 
nish the most complete demonstration of the injustice of the at- 



tacks upon the Normal School system, and of the utter defective- 
ness of the former County Board examinations of teachers, 

9. It now h^[>pens that the very parties who have heretofore been 
most vociferous .as to the equal qualifications of First Class County 
Board Teachers with First Class Normal School Teachers, now com- 
plain that the standard of examinations for Certificates has been 
suddenly raised too high, in consequence of which many worthy 
teachers will be disquiSified, and many schools must be closed for 
want of legally qualified teachers. My answer is, that the stand- 
ard for Provincial Certificates has not been raised at all, but is the 
same (with some mitigation) as that which has been required in 
giving Provincial Certificates to Normal School Teachers ; and the 
standard of examinations for Third Class County Certificates is the 
same as that required merely for admission to the Normal SchooL 
The simple fact is, that these examinations are now made reaUtiUy 
and not what the BrockviUe Becoider and others have called the 
old County Board examinations — "shams" and "farces." I am' 
sure that no intelligent man, after examining the programmes for 
the examinations for even the First and Second Class Provincial 
Certificates, will say that they are in any respect too high for 
life-certificates of teachers of sdiools, for the support of which all 
classes of the commimity are taxed, and on which they are chiefly 
depending for the education of their children ; and I am persuaded 
that in less than three years, a sufficient number of teachers will 
become regularly quali£ed, under these programmes, to supply all 
the Public Schools of the country, without requiring tempozvy cer- 
tificates at all, except in a few and rare instances. 

10. But it is said, " You are, in the meantime, shutting up many 
schools for want of teachers. " I answer, not so ; for, though a Coun- 
ty Inspector h^ not authority to give temporary certificates to re- 
jected candidates, nor have I authority to authorize him to do so, yet 
he can do so on the recommendation, or with the consent of a major- 
ity of his fellow-Examiners of the County Board, as^ in such cases, 
though the candidates have failed in their recent examinations, 
they may not be considered as having been absolutely reJ€eUd, 
when the Examiners recommend temporary certificates to be 
granted to them. But, in addition, the County Inspector can give 
temporary certificates to other applicants whom he may find quali- 
fied to teach particular schools that might not otherwise be sup- 
plied. In this way, not a single school need be closed for want of 
a legally qualified teacher ; and the regular standard of qualifica- 
tions can be maintained, until teachers become qualified according 
to it in sufficient numbers to supply all the schools. It is also to 
be remarked, that the certificates heretofore given by County 
Boards are perpetuated according to the terms of them, and are 
not affected by any failures of the holders of them at tlie recent 
examinations — not even those certificates given during |he pleasure 
of the Board, as no Board has been authorized to cancel any such 
certificates. But it is manifest that a Third Class Certificate under 
the new system signifies more, and is of more value than & First 
Class old County Board Certificate. 

11. It is, however, objected again, "It is hard for old teachers 
to be set aside, because they cannot qualify under the new systeuL" 
I answer, as government exists not for office-holders, but for the 
people, so the schools exist not for the teachers, but for the youth 
and future generations of the land ; and if teachers have been 
too slothful not to keep pace with the progressive wants and 
demands of the country, they must, as should all incompetent and 
indolent public officers, and all la^ and unenterprising citizens, 
give place to the more industrious, intelligent, progressive and 
enterprising. The sound education of a generation of children is 
not to be sacrificed for the sake of an incompetent though anti- 
quated teacher. 

12. But under the new Act additional provision is made which 
will more than double the fund for the assistance of disabled or 
worn-out teachers of public schools. Among the deigy of different 
religious persuasions, funds are established by required subscrip- 
tions for their relief or partial support in old age. In the Wesleyan 
body, for example, every one of the (now six hundred) ministers 
is required to pay five dollars per annum towards the support of 
superannuated mmis^rs and their widows- -a regulation which has 
been in force more than a quarter of a century. In the Civil 
Service in England, from two to five per cent, is deducted from the 
annual salary of each officer or clerk in the employment of Gk>vem- 
ment towards the support of such officers and clerks in old age. ^ 
The same principle is embodied in the School Act by requiring each 
licensed male public teacher to pay four dollars per annum into a 
fund for the support of superannuated teachers. In case a teacher 
dies, the whole amount of his subscription, with interest at the rate 
of seven per cent. , is paid back to his widow or legal representative. 
If a teacher becomes superannuated, he receives a pension in pro- 
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pcaii(m to the uooimt.of the fund, according to the number of 
yean he has tanght ; if he leaves the profession, he is entitled to 
reoeiye back one-half of the sum which he has paid in towards the 
support of the worn-out members of it, which is even more than a 
Weslejan minister could obtain who should abandon hik work. 
The objectors to such an arrangement are those teachers who do 
not intend to make teaching the profession of their life, but who 
make teaching, for the time being, a stej^ing-stone to some 
other pursuit or profession. They wish to arail themselves of its 
ItcenM to make what money they can out of it, without paying any- 
thing in return, even in behalf of those who speed their vigour of 
life in the work. The subscriptions to this fund aro paid through 
the County Inspectors and Chief Superintendent, and are deposited 
forthwith in the bank to the credit of the Treasurer of the Pro- 
vince, as are all the fees of the Model Schools, and the moneys re- 
ceived at the apparatus and library and prize book depositories, 
and paid out by the Provincial Treasurer to the parties entitled to 
receive them, on the certificate of the Chief Superintendent. 

I believe the new School Act, in the various applications and 
operations of its provisions, will prove the greatest legislative boon 
for the educational advancement (d the country wMch has been 
conferred upon it since 1860. 

E. RTXB0ON. 

Bdvoation Omes, 
Toronto, Aug. 17, 1870. 

P.S. — Since penning the foregoing remarks, I learn that no less 
than 196 candidates (mostly teachers heretofore) have applied for 
admission to the Normal School, of whom 180 have been admitted. 
This is a much larger number than ever before applied for admis- 
sion at the commencement of any session ; and never before did the 
candidates come, as a whole, so well qualified for admission. An 
additional Master has been employed to give the instruction 
necessary for training teachers '*to provide for teaching in the 
public schools the elements of Natural History, of Agricultural 
Chemistry, of Mechanics, and of Agriculture," as requi^Ml by the 
13th Section of the new Act. 

I have also just received the Report of the Committee appointed 
to prepare the Examination Papers, and examine and report upon 
the answers to the questions for first class certificates. Of fourteen 
candidates, nine have been successful. 

The following are the names of the successful candidates, arrang- 
ed alphabetically : 

YIBST CLAEB A. 

John Cameron (eminently good) Conntv of Grey 

Andrew Hay (eminently good^ do Perth 

A. W. Boss (see letter below) do Middlesex. 

W. H. Ross do do 

riBflT CLASS 0. 

P. Mactavish County of Waterloo. 

A. M. Rae " " 

J. C. Thompson 

A. Tod 

T. B. Woodhull 



do 


York. 


do 


Middlesex. 


do 


do 


do 


do 



The report of the Committee of Examiners is as follows : 

** To the Chief Superintendent qf Education. 

* *' Sib, — We b^ to report that, as the result of the recent exam- 
inations for First Class Certificates, we find that four gentlemen are 
entitled to receive First Class Certificates of the highest grade, and 
five to receive First Class Certificates of the third grade. 

'' We would call special attention to the very great excellence of 
the papers given by Mr. Cameron and Mr. Uay. 

<* The Examiners have placed Mr. A. W. Ross in the First Class 
in consideration of the surpassing excellence of his paper in Eng- 
lish literature and Composition, and the excellence of his papers 
in Natund Philosophy, History and Etymology. 

'* We have the honour to be, Sir, 

'* Your obedient servants, 

) ^'OsoBOE Paxiok Younq. 
" (Signed) 
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''J. G. D. Maoksnzib. 
" J. A. McLbllak." 



LAWS AND REGULATIONS RELATING TO HIGH 

SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. 



tHB COiraOLIDATSn HIGH SCHOOL AOI, WITH WHICH IS IKCORPOBATED 
THS HIGH SCHOOL IHFROVBSfEMT ACTS OT 18^ AlO) 1871. 

An Act Tt^Hcting High Schools in Ontario^ being Chapter LXin of 

the Coniolidated Statutes of Ontario. 

Her Maj«tfty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legisla- 
tive Council and Assembly of Canada, enaots as follows :— 



Name of each County High School. 

1. There shall be one or more High Schools in each County and 
Union of Counties in Ontario to be distinguished by prefixing to 
the term ** County " the name of the City, Town, or v mage within 
the limits of which it may be situate. 

[The legal distinction, authorized by the second section of this 
Act, between Senior and Junior County High Schools has been doxle 
away with by the Grammar School Improvement Act of 1865.] 

* 

Where other Cottnty High Schools shcUi he Situated. 

8. All other High Schools estabb'shed, on or before tiie first dof^ 
of January f one thousand eight hundred and fifty- four ^ shidl be oon^ 
tinned at the places where they are respeotiv^y held ; bat the 
High School Board of each of tho said Schools may change the 
place of holding such School, by a resolution 'to be passed for that 
purpose and approved of hf the Governor in Council : and the 
place of holding any High School established since the>lfs< ofJawu- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred and fifty four, may be changed l^ 
the County CoTincil of the County within which it is established. 

Investment of Income from High School Lands, etc. 

4. All moneys arising from the sale of lands at any time set 
apart for the encouragement of High Schools in Ontario, and not 
specially granted to, or vested in, or for the benefit of any particular 
College, Sigh School, or other Seminary or place of Education, or 
otherwiBe departed with by the Crown, and all annual grants which 
have been or may, after this Act takes effect, be made by Parliament, 
or which may be othervrise available from any other sources for that 
purpose shall form a fund to be called The Ontario High School 
Fund, and shall be invested in Government or other securities by 
the direction of the Governor in Council. 

[Fifth Section of the Consolidated Act repealed.] 

Basis of Apportionment to the High Schools. 

Q. * * * the Chief Superintendent of Education shall 
annually apportion * * * guch annual income ♦ * 
[in the manner provided by the Seventh Section of the High 
School Improvement Act of 1866], as follows : 7. The apportion- 
ment payaole half yeariy to the High Schools shall be made to each 
School conducted aocoroing to law, upon the baaia [the lepgth of time 
each such High School is kept openV-of the daily average attend- 
ance at such High School of pupils (and their profioiencnr in the 
various branches of study named) in tne programme of studies pre- 
scribed according to law for High Schools ; such attendance shall be 
certified by the Head Master and Trustees and verified by the 
Inspector of High Schools.] 

[Seventh Section of Consolidated Act repealed.] 

High School Apportionment Payable Ha{f-yearly. 

8. The sums of money annually apportioned * * * * as 
aforesaid, shall be payable to the Treiuurer of the County entitled 
to receive it, [one-half at the end of each six months, and on receii>t 
at the Education Department of the half-yearly return and annual 
report, duly certified], which sums shaU be payable in such manner 
as may be determined by the Governor. « 

To be Expended m (he payment <^ Teachers^ Salaries alone. 

And such moneys [together with the ''sums provided from local 
sources,"]* shall be expended in the payment of the salaries of 
Teachers, and for no other purpose. 

ApportionmeiKt to Each High School. 

9. The sums of money apportioned out of the High School Fund 
[and " sums provided from local sources,*'] ♦ ♦ ♦ nhaXi 
be distributed amongst the several High Schools « # « 
within the restrictions imposed by tlus Act [and the High School 
Improvement Act], and under such rules and regulations as may 
from time to time be made by the Council of Public Instruction for 
Ontario, and approved by the Governor in Council.]: 

120,000 annually Granted for Superior EduccUion, 

10. In addition to the sums applicable in aid of High Schools as 
aforesaid, or under the one hundred and iwemtieih section of the Act 
respecting Public Schools in Ontario the sum of iweniy Ihousatid 
dollars shall be yearly appropriated out of the Consolidatea Revenue 
Fund of this Province, for the encouragement of Superior Educa- 
tion in Ontario. 

This Orant to be Distributed to Colleges by Parliament. 

And shall be distributed * * * as may be design 
nated by an annual vote of the Ptovinoial Parliament. 



* See the 8<asth Section of the Hif(h School ImproTement Act oC 1885. 
t Theee Rulee aod fiegulfttiona, in connection with the •fftath nction of the B^ 
B^oel ImproTement let el 1811, ire i^^pended. . 
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Caunell o/PabUc Imtruetion to appoint Impeetor. 

11. The C3U!iCLlof Pablio Instruofcion shall ftppomt laspectora of 
High Schools, prescribe their duties* and fix their remuneration. 

ffigh Schools to prepare Pupilt fvr College. -Programme. 

12. lo each County High School provision shall be made for 
giving, hy a teacher or teachers of competent ability and good 
morab, instruction in all the higher branches of a practical Bnglish 
and commercial education,t including the [natural sciences, with 
special reference to Agriculture,] the elements of natural philosophy 
and meohanios, and also in the Latin, Qreek, French and German 
languaffes (to those pupHs whose parents or guardians may desire 
it), and maihematiGB, so far as to prepare students for CTniversity 
Oolleffe, or any college affiliated to tne University of Toronto — 
acooratnff to a profframme of studies and general rules and regula- 
tions, [whioh shall be prescribed from time to time] by the Council of 
PuUio lostruotaon for Ontario, with the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council ; and the Council of Public Instruction shall 
have power to exempt any High Sshool (which shall not have 
Miffident funds to provide the necessary qualified teachers) from 
the obligation io teach the German and French languages.] 

PenaUff fin' not Obmrving the OJUial JUguUMone. 

And no High School shall be entitled to receive any part of the 
High School Fund, which is not conducted aooording to such 
programme, rules and regulations. [The thirty-seventh section of 
the School Law Improvement Act of 1871 also declares that ''no 
Public or High School shall be entitled to share in the fund applic- 
able to it, unless it is conducted aooording to the regulations 
provided bylaw."] 

Condition of Sharing tn High Sehool Fund, 

[The eixth section of the Hish School Improvement Act of 1865, 
further enacts : 6. No High School shall be entitled to share in the 
High School Fund, unless a sum shall be provided, from local 
sources, exclusive of fees, equal at least to half the sum apportioned 
to such school, and expended for the same purpose as the said fund.] 

Local Aeeeeement for High Schools im COies, Towns and Villages. 

12j[. The School Law Improvement Act of 1871 provides that, 
36. The Grammar or High School grant shall be exclusively applied 
in aid of High Schools ; and of the sums of monev required to be 
raised from local sources for the support of a High School a sum 
equal to one half of the amount paid oy the Government to any High 
School in a city ov town withdrawn fnTkn the jurisdiction of the 
county, together with sudi other sum as may be required for the 
accommodation and support of such school, shall be provided by 
^e Municipal Council ox such city or town, upon the application of 
the High School Board. In the case of a High School in towns, 
incorporated villages or townships, one-half of the amount paid by 
the Government shall be paid by the Municipal Council of the 
^county in which such Hiffh School is situated, upon the application 
of the High School Board ; and such other sums as may be required 
for the maintenance and school accommodation of the said High 
School, shall be raised by the Council of the Municipality in which 
the High School is situated, upon the application of the Hiffh 
School Boftrd ; or, in the event of the County Council forming the 
whole or parts of a county into one or more High School district, 
then such other sums as may be required for the maintenance of the 
said High School shall be providea by the High School district, 
upon the application of the High School Board in the manner here- 
inafter provided : 

(1.) The Council of any municipality or the councils of the 
respective municipalities, out of ^hich the whole or part of such 
High School district is formed, shall, upon the application of the 
High School Board, raise the proportion required to be paid by 
miea municipality or part of the municipality, from the whole or 
part of the municipality, as the case may be. 

Condition qf Reoehing Public or High School Cfrant. 
37* « « « Each High School, conducted according to law, 
shall be entitled to an apportionmdut at the rate of not less than 
four hundred dollars per annum, according to the average attend- 
ance of pupils, their proficiency in the various branches of study, 
and the length of time each such High School is kept open, as com- 
pared with other High Schools. 

Head Ma&ters to he UmvertHy Graduates. 

13. [The thirteenth section is repealed by the eleventh section of 
the High School Act of 1885, as follows : 11. After the passing of 
this Act no person shall be deemed to be legally qualified to be 
appointed Head Master of a High School, unless he be a graduate 
4>t some University within the British Dominions ; but any person 
legally qualified and appointed to be a Head Master in any High 

* Tha dai!M of tiM Iaip«elor of Hlfffa SehooU wUI be griven. 
t Uniior the new nga\%tUmat prorlslon U not only made for Book-kooplojr but for % 
jtnowMge nf ComnMreidl 2VantMKoyM sod T^Ugra^k^. 



School durinp; the year next* before the passing of this Act shall be 
deemed qualmed notwithstanduig this section.] 

Heads of Colleges to he Members oj the Council of Public InstntcHon. 

14. The President of University College and the President or 
other Head of each of the Colleges in Ontario, affiliated to the 
University of Toronto, shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
Members of the Council of Public Instruction. 

Counc'd of Public Instruction to Prescribe Teset Books, ^. 

15. Such Council shall prepare and prescribe a list of text-books, 
programme of studies and ffeneral rules and rcT^ulationsf or the organ- 
uation and government of the County Hish Schools, to be approved 
by the Governor in Council, and shall Siso appoint Inspectors of 
High Schools, prescribe their duties, and fix their remuneration. 

Allowance for Elementary MiUtary Instruction, 

[The iwelfl^ section of the High School Act of 1865 also provides 
that 12. It shall be lawful for we Governor in Council to prescribe 
a course of Elementary Militaiy Instruction for High School pupils, 
and to appropriate out of any money granted for the purpose, a 
sum not exceeding fifty doUar^per annum to any school, the H^ 
Master of which shall have passed a prescribed examination in the 
subjects of the military course, and in which school a class of not 
less than five pupils has been taught for a period of at least aix 
months ; such classes and instruction to be subject to such inspec- 
tion and oversight as the Governor in Council may direct.t 

DUTIES OF MUKIOIPAL GOinroILS TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Cities to he Counties for High School Purposes. 

[The Jtrst liection of the Hiffh School Act of 1865, enaeU that 1. 
Each city shall, for all High &:hool purposes, be a County ; and its 
Municipal Council shall be invested with all the High Sdiool powers 
now possessed by County Councils ; but when, and so long as, the 
only High School of the County is situated within a city, the 
Council of such County shall appoint one half of the Trustees of 
such High School] 

16. [The first part of the sixteenth section of this Act has been 
superseded by the thirty-Bixth section of the School Law Improve- 
ment Act of 1871. See section 12|.] 

Municipal Assessment, to whom payable and when. 

And all sums collected by the Municipal Council shall be paid 
over to the Treasurer of the County High School for which ths 
assessment is made. And the sums raised by local assessment or 
subscriptions for the support of High Schools shall be payable each 
year on or before the fourtunth day of December. 

AUDIT OF HIGH SCHOOL TRXABURBB^S ACGOUH'TS. 

The forty-ffth section of the School Law Improvement Act of 
1871 also declares that : 45. The Treasurer of every High School 
Board shaH submit his accounts to the County Auditors to be 
audited by them in the same manner as the Coun^ Treasnrer^f 
accounts are audited, and it shall be the duty of the County Audi- 
tors to audit such accounts. 

Condition of £stablislUng a New High School. 

17. The seventeenth section of this Act has been altered by ths 
eighth section of the High School Act of 1865, and by the ihirty-Jifih 
section of the School Law Improvement Act of 1871, as follows : 8. 
No additional High School shall be established in any County un- 
less the High School Fund shall be sufficient to allow of an appor- 
tionment at the rate of not less than four hundred dollars per 
annum to be made to such additional school, without dimiiii^ VTur 
the fund which may have been available for EUgh Schools daring 
the then next preceding year. 35. * * * And as far as the 
fund will permit^ it shaU be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to authorize the establishment of additional High Schools 
upon the conditions prescribed by the Grammar School Act and this 

Act.): 

[The Municipal Instiiwtians Aet^ chapter Jtfty-four of (he ConsoU- 
dated 8tatute$for Upper Canada, also contains the following enact- 
ments : 286. The Council of every County, City and Town sepa- 
rated, may pass By-laws for the following purposes : 

Lands for OramnMr Schools, 
[1. For obtaining in such part of the County, or of any City or 
Town separated within the County, as the wants of the people may 

* i. e. Frcm iOih Bapt ember, 1864, to SOlh September, 1805. 

t ThlB tweifth teetiou tutrodaeee a new feature mto the inetraetloB tobe tivMt in ov 
High Schoob, and will enable ttiem to beeome foedert to aome OkiuuliMi Saodlinrelk or 
West Point HUitar/ Academy, 7*t to be eeUbilehed. It doee not nleto to mllitwy iWB 
In the lehool, but to » preUminery eoune of elementvy mUlterr eMidieiL meh m mOI- 
Urr hietorj. drairing, he. No reguUttone here /et been prepaied on the eubjMt. 

I TM»0%gkth eeetton raiiee the minimum appornonment to be made to a new Otammar 
School from $200 to $100. Thie aeoUoa, in ronnection w.th the stftk, on pas* IL vfU 
liare the effect of proriding for each new lehool at leaat S4M. exsluil?« of met. Isetaid 
of the former pittance of fSOO and tern. 
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mcwi Teqiiiz»y the real property requisite for erectiiig County Gram- 
mar Sdiool Houeee thereon, and for other Qrammar School pnr- 
poeee, and for preeerring, improying and repairing such School 
Housea, and for diapoaing of such pro^irty when no longer required. 

Aiding Chrammar SehooU. 

[3. For making [any additional] proviaion in aid of such Gram- 
mAT Bdbools aa may he deemed expedient, f 

PupiU CompeUng for Univertity Prizes, 

[3w For making a permanent provision for defraying the expenses 
of the attendanoe at the Uniyeraity of Toronto, and at the Upper 
<3Miada College and Royal Grammar School there, of such of the 
pupils ci the Public Grammar Schools of the County as are unable 
to inenr the expense but are desirous of, and, in the opinion of the 
respeetiTe Masters of such Grammar Schools, possess competent 
ttttainments for, competing for any Scholarship, Exhibition, or other 
atmilar Prise, offered by such Uniyersity or CoMeiice. 

[4. For making similar provisions for the attendance at any 
County Grammar School, for like purposes, of pupils of the Com- 
mon Schools of tiie County. 

Endowing MUnD»hip$^ 

[5. For endowing such Fellowships, Scholarships or Kxhibitions, 
aikd other similar priceay in the Umyersity of Toronto, and in the 
Up|Kr Canadft CoHege and Royal Grammar School there, for com- 
petatioQ among the pupils of the Public Ghrammar Schools of the 
Coonty, as the Council deems expedient for the encouragement of 
learning amongst the youth thereof.] 

cHisr BXjnxnmofvKnr or xduoatiov. 

18. The Chief Superintendent of Education for Ontario shall 
* * * notify each County Council, through the Clerk of the 
Council, of the * * * apportionment of High School moneys 
to such County, and shall certify the same for payment to the Pro- 
■ Treasurer. 



Cki^ Siq^ermitndetU to report ammitUi^ <m High Schooh. 

19. The Chief Superintendent of Education shall make annually 
to tha Goyemor, on or before the.^rsi day ofJvlyj a report of the 
aotoal state of the High Schools throughout Ontario, uiowing the 
amount of moneys expended in connection with eadi, and from 
what sonroes derived, with such suggestions for their improvement 
aa he deems useful and expedient. 

Tkt cUrf Superintindent to AdrnMHer the Law.t 

He shall see that the County High School Fund apportioned by 
him is, in all ca ses, appUed to the purposes hereinbefore prescribed, 
and that each County High School is conducted accordmg to the 
rvlea and regulations legally established. 

Tofiimiah Act, Forms and Begulations, 

And he shall prepare suitable forms, and give such instructions 
as he judges neoessaxy and i«oper for making all reports and oon- 
dueting ail proceedings under thia Aet, and shall cause the same, 
with a sttfGiaant number of copies of this Act, and, so far as the 
■amo rdate to Hich Schools, copies of the general rules and regu- 
lationa established and approved of as aforesaid, to be printed in a 
oonv o nient form, and tnmsmitted to the parties required to execute 
the provisions of this Act.} 

HIGH SCHOOL TBUSTBES. 

Appointment by the CotincU of High School Trustees, 

20. In each Coun^ Tor Qitj] in which one or more High Schools 
ace established, there shall be a Board of Trustees consisting of not 
lees than six nor more than eight fit and proper persons [for each 
school], ^roointed by the Municipal Council in the manner herein- 
after provided. 

KocB. — ^In Cities^ the members of the Board of High School 
Tmatees may number eighty as provided by this twentieth section of 
the Act ; but in Toums and IncorporeUed ViUngeSf they can only 
number six, who shall be appointed by the Council of we County 
aad of the Town or Village concerned. 

Qnontm ^ the High School Board, 

Of which Board three shall be a ^uonim for the transactioh of 

t Thli optloosl lid muit be in additkm to tbe loins reqaired to b« x»iited " from local 
■oarBM,** bj tte sixth Me»km of tbe Aet of 18S6, on pi^ U. 

XAXL oommimicatkma with the Govcnmient relstmg to SehoolB m Ontario, 
eondiieted under the authcrity of any Act of the Legulatnre, should be en- 
doaed to the Education Depeitment, Toronto : othwrwiBo thev will be refer- 
red back to that Department to be brought before His Excellency through 
the pcoper officer. 

lA copy of the Act, and its Buks, B^gulatioss, snd rrogramme, is eup- 
plied srataitoftsly to the Chunnsn and {Secretary of each Board of High 
Sdiooi Trustees for the use of the Board. Extra copies con be obtained 
from tiie I>8poeitoiy, at 35 cents per copy, induding postage, which is re- 
by the post Office Department, to be peid in advance. 



business. [In a united Board of BGgh and Public School Trustees, 
the quorum is fixed at seven.] 

Order of the Retirement <^ Trustees, 

21. * * * Annually on the 81st day of January in 

each year, two of the Members of eaclr Board of Trustees for the 
time bein^ shall retiro from the said Board in rotation according to 
seniority m office. [The latter part of the tweuty-third section of 
this Act proyides that] any retiring Trustee may (with his own con- 
sent) be re-appointed, and all Trustees for the time shall hold office 
until their suooessors are appointed aa herein proyided. 

Appointment of Trustees bg Countg and LoeeU MunidpalUses. * 

[The twenty-seco^id and the first part of the twenty-third sections 
of this Act are repealed by the latter part of the second isection of 
the High School Act of 1865, as follows : 2. Each Oounty Council, 
at its first session to be held after the first day of January next, 
shall select and appoint as Trustees of each High School situated in 
a town or incorporated yillage, and within its jurisdiction, three fit 
and proper persons as Trustees of such High School ; and the cor- 
poration of the town or incorporated yillage municipality, within the 
limits of which such High School is or maybe situf&ed, snail also, at 
its first session in January next, appoint three fit and pcoper persons 
as Trustees of such High School, one of whom, in the oraer of their 
appointment, in each case, shall annually retire from office on the 
thirty-first day of January in each year (but may be re-app<Hnted) ; 

Villages hereajter Inoorporoited. 

j[And, on the incorporation hereafter of any yillage in which a 
High School is established, the County and village Councils shall 
at their first meeting in January next thereafter, appoint Trustees 
in like manner as iSoresaid, for the High School m such incor- 
porated yillage ; 

Mode qf Fitting Vacancies. 

[And the yaoancy occasioned by the annual retirement of Trus- 
tees, as slso an^ occasional yacan^ in their number, arising from 
death, resignation, remoyal from the municipality, or otherwise, 
shall be filled up by such County, Town or Yillage Coimdl, aa the 
case may be ; proyided that the person appointed to fill such occa- 
sional yacancy shall hold office only for tne unexpired part of the 
term for which the person whose place shall haye become yaoant 
was appointed to serye ; 

Trustees to be a Corporation : Powers. 

[The third section of the same Act also provides that : 3. The 
Trustees appointed as aforesaid, shall be a corporation, and shall 
succeed to all the rights, names, powers, and obligations conferred 
or imposed upon Trustees of Grammar Schools, by diapter nxij- 
three of the Consolidated Statutes for Upper Canada, and by this 
Act.] 

High School I>istriets to he de/lned.^Trustees. 

The fortieth section of the School Law Improvement Act of 1871 
also declares that 40. Every County Counol shall determine the 
limits of each High School district for each Grammar School now 
existing within the county ; and may form the whole or part of one 
or more townships, towns and villMres within its jurisdiction into a 
[new] HighSchool district ; and the High School Board of such district 
shall possess aU the powers within the said district, for the support 
and management of their High School, and in renect to the Counly 
Council, as are possessed under the Ghrammar School Acts and this 
Act by High School Boards in respect to the support and manage- 
ment of the achools under their care ; and such Coun^ Council 
ma^ appoint and determine the continuance and suooejMton in office 
of six duly qualified persona as members of sudi [new] H%h School 
Board. Provided, however, that existing Grammar School divi- 
sions already established shall be called £gh School districts, and 
continue as such till otherwise altered l>y by-law of such County 
Council. 

High School IVustees to be a Corporation. 

24. The Board of Trustees of each County High School shall be 

a Corporation by the name of " Hie Trustees of HKt Cownjby 

High School/* prefixing to the term " CowityJ' the name of the 
Ci^, Town, or Village, within which such High School is situated. 

Powers qf the Trustee Corporatwn. 

And shall have and possess all the powers usually enjoyed by 
Corporations, so far as the same are neoessaxy for .carrying out the 
purposes of this Act ;* and they shall meet at or near tiie place 

* By the ProTincial Statutes* Inteirpretation Act, chapter fiyi* of the 
CouBoudated Statutes for Canada, sedioa az. sab-seotma tweBty*fmir| 
Coiporataons are required to hare a Common Seal, whidii shonkl bealtabhea 
to all documents emanating from the Board, all agreements, contracts, kc 

like Seal ia required as authenticating the ocmcorrenoe of the whole body 
corporate. MarshaU Y.JSchool Trustees, No. 4, Kitley, 4, Common Pleas 
Report (U. C.) 375. 
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where e»di such School is held, on the first Wedrusday in Ftbruary 
in each year. The thirty-fourth section oi the School Law Im- 

Srovement Act of 1871, declares that (34) Boards of Grammar 
chool Trustees shall be designated High School Boards ; and the 
Grammar Sdiools shall be d^ignated and known as High Schools. 

DtOies of the Board of High School Trusteed, 
25. It shall be the duty of such Trustees : 

To appoint Officers of the Board, <L'C 
(1.) To appoint flinnaally, or ofteoer, from amongst themselves, a 
Chairman, Se<»etary and Treasurer, and subject to the proYisions 
hereinbefore contained, to fix the times and places of the Board 
meetings, the mode of calling and conducting such meetings, and 
of keeping a full and correct account of the proceedings of such 

meetings* 

To take Charge of County High School 

(3.) To take charge of the County High School for which they 
«i» appointed Trustees, and the buildings and lands appertaining 

to it. 

High School Property Vested in Trustees. 

[The fourth section of the High School Act of 1866, also provides 
that : 4. All property heretofore given or acquired in any munici- 
pality, and vested in any person or persons, or corporation, for 
^igh School purposes, or which may hereafter be so given or 
acquired, shall vest absolutely in the corporation of High School 
Trustees having the care of the same, subject to such trusts as may 
be declared in the deed or instrument under which such property 
ia held. See also the twenty-eighth and following sections of this 

Aot.J mi r\j» 

To appoint and Remove Afastere, Teachers, Officers, dsc, 

(3.) To remove, if they see fit, and in case of vacancies, appoint 
the Master and other Teachen in such school^ and to fix their 
salaries and prescribe their duties. 

Differences hstwesn Trustees and Masters.— How Settled, 

[The iMQtniy-senenih section of the School Law Improvement Act 
of 1871 dedares that : 27. All matters of diflference between Trus- 
tees and Teachers • • • authoriwd by the ninth section of the High 
School Act of 1865 * * • to be settled by arbitration, shall hereafter 
be brought and decided in the Division Court by the Judge of the 
County Court, in each county * * * provided that the decision of any 
County Judge in all sudi cases may be appealed from, as provided, 

&c.] 

(4.) To appoint such other officers and servants in such School as 
they may judge expedient, and fix their remuneration. 

To Erect, Repair, ai\d Furnish Schools, d;c, 

(5.) To do whatever they deem expedient with regard to erecting, 
repairing, warming, furnishing, and keeping in order the buildings 
of such School and its appendages, lands and enclosures belonging 
thereto, and to apply for the requisite sums to be raised by Muni- 
cipal authority for any such purposes \* 

To impose, and Sue for Rate BiU, on parents, 

(6.) To settle the amount to be paid by parents and guardians 
for each pupil attending such Sdiool, and to fix the times of pay- 
ment, and apply the moneys received therefor as they may judge 
expedient towanks making up the salaries of Teachers, providing 
the proper apparatus, maps, text-books and registers, and defray- 
ing finy other necessary expenses of such School ; and they may 
sue for and recover such amounts, and, when collected, the same 
shall be paid over to the Treasurer of the said High School 
Board : 

To unite wifh PuUic School Board ofi certain conditioiu, 

(7.) To employ, in ooncuirence with the Trustees of the School 
Section,, or the Board of Public School Trustees, in the towni^ip, 
village, town or city, in which such High School may be situate, 
such means as they may judge expedient for uniting one or more 
of the Public Schools of such township, village, town or city, or 
departments of them, with such High School ; but no such union 
shall take place without ample provision being made for giving 
instruction to the pupils in the elementary Eh^flish branches, by 
duly qualified Sngush teachers ; 

Powers of the Joint Board, 

And the schools thus united shall be under the management of 
a joint board of High and Public School Trustees, who shall con- 
sist of and have the powers of the trustees of both the Public and 
High Schools. 

TThifl clause of the twenty-fifth section should be taken in oonneotiou with 
the thirty 'Sixth section of the Act of 1871. 



Union Board of High and Public School Trustees 

[The fifth section of the High School Act of 1865 also provides 
that : 5. In all cases of the union of High and Public School Trustee 
Corporations, all the members of both corporations shall constitute 
the joint bourd, seven of whom shall form a quorum.'] 

Such Union may he dissolved, 

[But such union may be dissolved at the end of any vear by 
resolution of a majority present at any lawful meeting of the joint 
board called for that purpose.] 

Division of School Property of Union Board. 

[On the dissolution of such union between any High and Pub* 
lie School, or department thereof, the school property held or pos- 
sessed by the joint board shall be divided or applied to school 
purposes, as may be agreed upon by a majority of the members of ^ 
each Trustee Corporation ; or if they fail to agree within the tipace 
of six months after such dissolution, then by the municipal oomicQ 
of the city, town, or incorporated village within the limits of which 
such schools are situated, and, in the case of unineorporated vil- 
lages, by the county counciL] ^ 

To supply Text Books and hold Public Examinations. 

(8.) To see that the pupils of sueh High Schools are supplied 
with proper text^books ; that public haifyearly examinations of 
the pupils are held, and due notice diven of them ; and that such 
school is conducted in accordance with the legally established regu- 
lations. [See latter part of the twelfth section of this Act.] 

To give orders on Treasurer for Salaries and Expenses, 

(9.) To give the necessary orders upon the County Treasurer for 
the amount of public money to which such school is entitled, and 
upon their own treasurer for any moneys in his hands, for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the officers of such school, and of any 
necessary expenses. 

To make an Annual Report to Chief SuperinUndent, 

(10.) To prepare and transmit, before the fifteenlh day of Jan- 
UiOry, to the Chief Superintendent of Bducation, an annual report, 
in accordance witii a form of report which shall be provided by 
him for that purpose, and which report shall contain a full and 
accurate account of idl matters appertaining to such school. 

[The School Law Improvement Act of 1871, has the following 
additional provisions applicable to High Schools :-^ 

Qrammar School Act to apply to High Schools. 

[35. All the provisions of the Granmiar School Act shall, as far 
as is consistent with the provisions of this Act, apply to High 
Schools, their trustees, head masters and other officers, as fully as 
they apply .to Grammar Schools and their officers, etc. 

Admission of Pupils to High Schools. 

[38. The county, city or town inspector of schools, the chairman 
of the High School Board, and the head master of the High School, 
shall constitute a board of examiners for the adfniswon of pupils 
to the High School, acoording to the regulations and programme 
of examination provided acoording to law ; and it shall be the duty 
of the Inspector of High Schools to see thai = such r^pilations are 
duly observed in the admission of pupils to the High Schools ; 
Provided, nevertheless, that the pupils alreadv admitted as Gram- 
mar School pupils acoording to law, shi^ be held eligible without 
further examination for admission as pupils of the High Schools ; 
And provided, furthermore, that pupils from any part of the county, 
in which a Hi^h School is or may be established, shall be admitted 
to such school on the same terms as pupils within the town or 
village of such school. 

Inspectors of High Schools. 

[39. The inspector or inspectors of Grammar Sohocds now author* 
ized by law shall be known as the inspector or inspectors of High 
Schools. 

Vacation from 1st July to Ibth August in High Schools. 

[44. The summer vacation in the Hig^h Schools throughout the 
Province shall be from the first day of July until the fift^th day 
of August inclusive. 

Inconsistent Provisions of other Acts Repealed, 

[48. All the provisions of the Grammar and Common Sdiool Acta 
which are inconsistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 

Masters of certain High Schools shall make Meteorological 

observations 

26. The miister of every [authorized] county High School [sta- 
tion, in connection with the Education Department,] shall make 
the requisite observations for keeping, and uiall keep a Meteorolo- 
gical Journal embracing such observations, and kept according to 
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such form aa may from time to time be directed by the Council of 
Public Instruction ; and all such journals or abstracts of them shall 
be presented annually, by the Cmef Superintendent of Education, 
to the Croremor, with his annual report, and, if not already done, 
OTery [authorized] county Hi^h School [station] shall be provided, 
at the expense of the county, with the following instruments : — 

List of Meteorological IfistrwnenU tkertfor. 

One Barometer ; one Thennomeier for the temperature of the 
air ; one Daniel's Hygrometer, or other Instrument for showing the 
Dew-point ; one Rain-Gauge and measure ; one Wind- Vane. 

Ahtiraets ^ Ohservaiiom to he transmitted to the Chief Superintendent. 

And the Chief Superintendent of Education shall procure these 
Instnunents at the reouest and expense of the Mtmicipal Council 
of any County, and shall furnish the master of the [authorized] 
Comi^ High Sehool [station] with a Book for rcigistering obserra- 
tiooa, and with forms for abstracts thereof, and such master shall 
transmit the same to the Chief Superintendent, and shall certify 
that the observations required have been made with due care and 
regularity. 

Allowance for nuiking Meteorological Reports. 

rrhe eleventh section of the High School Act of 1865, further pro- 
vides that : 10. Each of the High School Meteorological stations, at 
which the daily observations are made, as required by law, shall be 
entitled to an additional apportionment out of the High School fund, 
at a rate not exceeding fifteen dollars per month for each consecu- 
tive nionth during which such duty in performed and satisfactory 
monthly abstracts thereof are furnished to the Chief Superintendent, 
according to the form and regulations provided by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

HTumber and Locality of such Meteorological Stations fixed. 

[But the number and locality of such meteorological stations 
shall be designated by the Council of Public Instruction, with the 
approval of the Crovemor in Council. 

SPEdAL OBijrTS OF SCHOOL BITB8. 

[The twenty-seventh Section^ being obsolete, has been repealed.] 
Cosveyance of Property for School Sites to Trustees. 

28. In casQ any persons residing in Ontario, interested in any 
School established in any dty, town^ village, or township therein, 
whether as parents of children frequenting such Schools, or as con- 
tributors to the same, or both, have'occasion or are desirous to take 
a oonreyanoe of real property for the use of such schools, such 
persons may elect from among themselves, and appoint any number 
of Trustees, not exceeding seven nor less than Jive, to whom, and to 
whose successors, to be appointed in the manner specified in the 
Deed of Conveyance, the real property requisite for such school 
may be conveyed. 

Powers of Trustees of School Sites. 

And such Trustees, and their successors in perpetual succession, 
by the name expressed in such deed, mav take, hold and possess 
sudi real property, and commence and mamtain any action at law 
or in eqxdty for tiie protection thereof, and of their right thereto ; 
but there wall not be held in trust as aforesaid more than ten acres 
of land at any one time for any one school ; and this section ^all 
not eJPiend to Public Schools, 

School Deed to be Registered. 

29. The Trustees shall, within twelve months after the execution 
of any such Deed, cause the same to be registered in the Office of 
the R^:istrar of the Coxmty in which the land lies. 

Certain oases provided for if site be not suitable. 

30. In case any lands in Ontario have been or after the passing 
oi this Act be surrendered, granted, devised or otherwise conveyed 
to the Grown, or to the Trustees of any County High School, or to 
any other Trustees, in trust for the purposes of or as a site for any 
such High School, or for any other Educational Institution estab- 
lished in any County or place therein for the benefit of the inhabit- 
ants thereof generaUy, and in case such lands be found not to afford 
the most advantageous site for such school or institution, or there 
be no school or institution bearing the precise designation men- 
tioned in the deed q| surrender, grant, devise or other conveyance, 
or in case it mav be for the benefit of such School or Institution 
that sudi lands should be disposed of, and others acquired in their 
stead for the same purpose, or the proceeds of the sale applied 
thereto. 
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Such Lands may be surrendered to the Crown. 

The Trustees in whom any such lands are vested in trust as 
aforesaid, may (with the consent of the Municipal Council expressed 
at a legal meeting and certified under the hsjid of the head and the 
corporate seal of the Municipality in which such School or Institu- 
tion has been or is to be established), surrender and convey such 
lands to the Crown unconditionally, and such conveyance shall vest 
the lands absolutely in the Crown, without formal acceptance, by 
the Crown, the Governor, or any other Officer or person for the 
Crown. 

Such Land to be Sold for the benefit of such School, etc 

31. Any lands surrendered, granted, devised or otherwise con- 
veyed to the Crown for any such purpose as aforesaid, may be sold 
by order of the Governor in Council, and the proceeds applied to 
the purchase of other lands to be vested in the Crown for the pur- 
poses of the same School or Institution, or in the case of there 
being no School bearing the precise desiffnation intended as afore- 
said by the person who granted or devised the lands to the Trustees, 
from or through whom the lands so sold came to the Crown, then 
for the purposes of the High School or other Public Educational 
Institution established for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
Municipality generaUy, which in the opinion of the Governor in 
Council, comes nearest in its purposes and designs to that intended 
by such person as aforesaid. 

Lands Purchased unth Proceeds. 

32. If such proceeds be applied to the purchase^of lands for Gram- 
mar School purposes, the title to such lands may be vested in Ihe 
Board of Trustees for any High School, by their corporate name ; 
and if there be any surplus of such proceeds after sucn purchase, or 
if it be found that no lands are required as a site for, or for other 
purposes of such School or Institution, then such surplus or proceeds 
(as the case may be) may be invested or applied for the purposes 
of such School or Institution, in such manner as the (Governor in 
Coundl deems most for the advantage thereof. 

Purchaser not to see to IVusts. 

33. No purchaser of land from the Crown under this Act shall 
be in any way bound to see to the application of the purchase 
money. 

PrwaU Rights Protected. 

34. Nothing in this Act shall impair the rights of any private 
party in or upon any lands, in so far as such rights would have ex- 
isted and could be exercised without this Act. 

Crown may grant such Lands, d:c. 

36. The Crown may mnt to the Trustees of any High School, 
or of any otiier Public Educational Institution established for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the Municipality generally, any lands 
which have been or may, after the passing of this Act, be surren- 
dered, granted, devised or otherwise conveyed to the Crown as 
aforesaid. 



CIRCJULAR TO THE BOARDS OP TRUSTEES OP HIGH 
ScHOoi^ IN THE Province of Ontabio. 

Education Office, 

Toronto, 13th August, 1871. 

OerUlemm, — I herewith transmit the Programmes of Studies 
under the new School Act. Most of the Regulations in respect 
to the duties of Masters and Pupils, and for all purposes of 
Discipline, (and which will appear in the Journal of Education 
in a few days), are the same in the High Schools as in the Public 
Schools ; the few particulars in which they differ are noted and 
provided for in the Regulations, which I trust will remove 
many causes of past misunderstandings and facilitate the man- 
agement of the schoob on the part of both Trustees and 
Teachers. 

2. What were heretofore known as Common Schools are now 
called Public Schools, and what were formerly called Grammar 
Schools are now termed High Schools. The Programmes of 
Studies for both these classes of schools were vague and indefi- 
nite, and no sufficient agencies existed to give them effect, im- 
perfect and general as they were; but under the new Act, 
(providing as it does for the efficient inspection of schools and 
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means to enable Trustees of High Schools, as heretofore of 
Public Schools, to provide and pay a sufficient staff of qualified 
teachers) the schools are not only classified, but also the subjects 
taught in them. Hitherto the Grammar Schools have been 
considered as almost exclusively Classical Schools, and the pro- 
gramme of studies for them was chiefly formed with that 
view ; but under the new Act, it is especially provided that 
they shall be High English Schools as well as Elementary 
Classical Schools, and for girls as well as for boys. When it is 
provided in the Act that in each High School, " provision shall 
be made for teaching to both male and female pupils the 
higher branches of an English and Commercial Education, 
including the Natural Sciences, with special reference to Agri- 
culture," it was clearly intended that the lower or elementary 
branches of an Endish Education should not be taught in the 
High Schools, but m the Public Schools. It was also intended 
that all pupils to be eligible for admission to the High Schools 
for the study of classics, as well as for higher EngUsh, must 
first be grounded in the elements of a sound education in their 
own native language, as strongly urged by the latest Royal 
and Parliamentary Commissions on Education in England, but 
strangely overlooked hitherto, as little boys six and seven 
years of age have been put to the study of ancient and foreign 
languages, and left to grow up to manhood without ever having 
been formally taught their native tongue, or the essential ele- 
ments of a practical English^education. This anomaly is pro- 
vided against by the new Act in the future education of Cana- 
dian youth, at least so far as the Public High Schools are 
concerned. Accordingly the 38th Section of the new Act, 
which became law on the 15th of last February, provides as 
follows: — 

ADMISSION OF PUPILS TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 

" 38. The County, City or Town Inspector of Schools, the 
" Chairman of the High School Board and the head master of 
'' the High School shaU constitute a Board of Examiners for 
** the admission of pupils to the High School according to the 
*' regulations and programme of examination provided accord- 
** ins to law ; and it shall be the duty of the Inspector of High 
*' Schools to see that such regulations are duly observed in the 
" admission of pupils to the High Schools ; Provided neverthe- 
*' less, that the pupils already admitted as Grammar School 
** pupils according to law, shall be held eligible without further 
" examination for admission as pupils of the High Schools ; 
" And provided furthermore, that pupils from any part of the 
" county in which a High School is or may be established shall 
'• be admitted to such school on the same terms as pupils within 
" the town or village of such school" 

4. In accordance with this provision of the Act, the Council 
of Public Instiiiction has prescribed, that " the subjects of ex- 
amination for admission to the High Schools shall be the same 
as those prescribed for the first four dosses of the Public 
Schools." It will be seen from the explanatory remarks pre- 
ceding the programme, that some subjects of the fourth class 
of the Public School programme are omitted in regard to pupil 
candidates for the classical course of the High School. The 
examinations for admission to the High Scnool must be on 
papery and the examination papers with the answers are to be 
preserved for the examination of the High School Inspector, 
that he may not depend wholly on the individual examination 
of pupils as to whether the regulations have been duly observed 
in the examination and admission of pupils. 

5. It is to be observed also, that though pupils are eligible 
for promotion from the Public to the High School, after passing 
a satisfactory examination in the subjects of the first four 
classes of the former, it is quite at the option of the parents 
or guardians of pupils, whether they shall enter the High 
School or nob before they complete the whole programme of 
studies in the Public Schools, when they can then enter an 
advanced class in the High School. 

6. The prescTribed programme of studies for the High Schools 
is not intended!, to be obligatory before the commencement of 



1872, except in as far as Boards of Trustees and Head Masters 
may think proper to introduce it this current half-year, and 
except in as far as it relates to admission to the High Schools 
— the conditions of admission of new pupils taking effect im- 
mediately. I may also remark, that as the Senate of the 
Toronto University contemplate (as is understood) some change 
in the Matriculation curriculuiA, it is probable some modifica- 
tions of the classical course of the High Schook may be required 
and made before the commencement of 1872. 

7. While the 34th section of the new Act provides that each 
Board of High School Trustees shall make provision for teadi- 
iug ''the Latin, Greek, French and German languages to those 
pupils whose parents or guardians desire it ;" the same section 
also provides, that " the Council of Public Instruction shall 
have power to exempt any High School, which shall not have 
sufficient funds to provide the necessaiy qualified teachers, from 
the obligation to teach the German and French languages.'* 

8. Ab to Collegiate Institutes, provided for by the 41st flec- 
tion of the new Act, I shall not be in a position to submit to 
the laeutenant-Grovemor in Council the recognition and pay- 
ment of any High School as a Collegiate Institute, until I re- 
ceive the Inspector's special report, in connection with the 
application and statement of the Board of Trustees, aa to 
whether the conditions of the Act are fulfilled in regard to 
the number of *' masters teaching the subjects of the prescribed 
curriculum, and the average number of male pupils studying 
the Latin or Greek language." But in each case of satisfactory 
report and application, I shall recommend that the recognition 
of the High School as a Collegiate Institute take effect from 
the first of July. 

9. The Legislature, at its last Session, added $20,000 to the 
Hieh School Grant, exclusive of Collegiate Institutes; and 
with the greatly increased powers of £Ug^ School Boards of 
Trustees, and the improved regulations and programme, I trust 
the efficiency and usefulness of High Schools wiu be immensely 
promoted. I therefore conclude this circular by reminding you 
again of the province of High Schools as a part of our system 
of Public Instruction ; and I cannot better do so than m the 
words employed by the Council of Public Instruction, in the 
explanatory memoranda, prefatory to the programme of the 
course of studies for the High Schools. 

" The fundamental principle of our system of Public Instruc- 
tion is, that every youth, before proceeding to the subjects of 
a higher English or of a classical education, shall first be 
grounded in the elementary subjects of a Public School educa- 
tion. No candidates are, therefore, eligible for admission to 
the High Schools except those who have manifested profidencj 
in the subjects of the first four classes of the Public School 
programme, by passing a satisfactory examination. 

*' The objects and duties of the High Schools are two fold : 

** First, commencing with pupils who (whether educated in 
either a public or private school) are qualified as above, the 
High Schools are intended to complete a good English educa- 
tion, by educating pupUs not only for commercial, manufac- 
turing and agricultural pursuits, but for fulfilling with effici- 
ency, honour and usefulness, the duties of Municipal Councillors, 
Legislators, and various public offices in the service of the 
country. 

" The Second object and duty of the High Schools (commenc- 
ing also with pupils qualified as above,) is to teach the languages 
of Greece and Rome, of Germany and France^ the Mathematics, 
&c., so far as to prepare youth for certain professions, and 
especially for the Universities, where will be completed the 
education of men for the learned professions, and for Profes- 
sorships in the (Colleges, and Masterships in the Collegiate 
Institutes and High Schools." 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant and fellow-labourer, 

K Bterson, 

CMef SuperiiUenderd. 
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a heaTing tib, the houses shaking; scniiid vmmrA W to K Thunder, Hght- 
mng and rauu 25th. Large wide lunar halo at 9 P.M. on 2nd. Narrow 
sokr halo on 16th. Frost. 2nd, 7th— 12th, 14th— 16th, 18th, 19th, 24th, 
25th, 28th. Bain, 4th, 5th, 6th, 16th, 26th, Slst. The greater Dart of 
month cold and chilly, especially after 6th, on which day the wind went 
round from E by N to West. The last few days were very sultry and op- 
TOressive. Crops all promising well, espeoially fall wheat. Very little rain. 
Woods and open country very dry, ana serious fires occurred. 

BsLLEVXLLS. — Lightnmg and thunder with rain, 25th, 31st. "Wind storm, 
3rd. Rain, 1st, 4th, 5th, 6th, 25th, 3lBt. Exceedingly dry weather. Much 
damage to timber in the back townships. 

GouERiOH. — On 10th, cherry trees begin to blossom : maple trees pnitting 
forth leaves. 15th, plum trees b^^ to blossom. 20tn, plimi trees in full 
bloom; woods quite green. 25th, apple trees and lilacs in full bloom ; at 6 
and 7 P.M., ^nnd N: low scuds NW rapid; higher clouds due W slow; 
highest stratum of clouds SW rapid; the four currents carefully noted. 
Thunder wiUi rain on 16th. Lightning with thunder and rain, 21st. Thim- 
der, 30th. Frost, 9th, 10th, 18th. Wind storms, 3rd, 7th, 13th, 25th. Fog, 
26th. Rain, 3rd, 4th. 5th, 16th, 21st, 25th, 26th. Month very clear and 
dry. Temperature of last few days veiy high, especially 29th, when the 
mercury stood at 88*.8^a high temperature even for July at this station. 

Stratford.— On Uth, wild plum trees in bloom. 13th, cultivated plum 
trees in bloom. 20th, apple trees in bloom. Lightning and thunder with 
rain, 25th, 30th. Frost, 7th-10th. 14th, 18th, 23rd. Wind storms, 3rd, 
16th. Rain, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 16th, 25th, 26th, 30th. The excess of mean 
monthly temperature over average of 10 years +3*39. 

Hamilton. — The following dates of blossoming were noted: Ist, cherry 
trees. 3rd, dandelion. 6th, strawberries. 16th, apple trees. 20th, lilacs. 
29th, roses. The leaves of poUonia just opening on 29th. Bees first noticed, 
8th. Shock of an earthquake felt on 22nd. Thunder, 25th, at 7 P.M.; 
lightning with thunder at 7.30: lightning and thunder with rain at 8 P.M. 
i^t (sfight), 8th, 9th, 18th. Fogs, 4th, 5th. Rain, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 16th, 
25th, 26th. Month exceedingly drV' 

SiucoB.— Frost, 8th, 9th, 10th. Wind storms, 4th, 25th. Rain, 4th, 16th, 
25th, 26th. The blossoms of fruit trees and young clover seriously injured 
by frost of 8th, 9th and 10th. High temperature and great want of rain at 
end of month, the average temperature of the last four days of May exceed- 
ingthat of the ordinary July temperature by several degrees. 

Windsor. -On 7th, meteor in NE towards N. 11th, meteor in SE tow- 
ards H. 18th, two meteors in S towards NW. Lightning and thunder with 
rain, 25th. Frost, 7th— 11th, 14th, 18th. Wind storms, 2nd, 3rd, '25th. 
Rain, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 16th, 25th, 28th. 

I. (BAntntioml ^nitUiiitntt. 

— ^Unxvirsiti of Toronto. — The recent Convocatioix of the University 
of Toronto took place on the 8th of Jods. Hon. Joseph G. Morrisoui 
Chancellor, presiding yice-Chancellor Orooks called up the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, and presented them to the Ohancellor for the degree 
of U. A, : — W. Armstrong, G Baptie, G. Brunei, A. F. Oampbell, B. B. 
Edwards, T. E. Ewen, J. Fisher, W. Fitzgerald, R. D. Fraser, G. Gibson, 
R. Harcourt, J. S. Johnston, W. Kay, R. E. Eiogsford, T. Eirkland, T. 
Langton, J. L. McDongall, W. Mulock, A. E. Richards, G. H. Robinson, 
H. H. Ross, J. Scrimger, A. Sinclair, B. H. Smythe. Dr. Oldright pre- 
sen ted the following gentlemen for the degree of M. B. :— W. S. Black, 
G. Buchanan, J. J. Clement, H.J. Cole, G.H. Cowan, R. H. Delamatter, 
J. Donaldson, J. Eakins, W. Forrest, W. H. Graham, A. Grores, N. P. 
Henning, G. W. Jackes, A. McEinnon, C. Y. Moore, 8. P. Richardson, 

A. Taylor, S. M. Wells, S. P. Ford, Graham, and Webb. Mr. T. A. 
McLeam, M.A., presented the following gentlemen for the degree of 

B. A. :^H. Archibald, W. H. Ballard, W. R. Baruham, G. B. Casey, J. 
Crozler, W. Dale, E. H. Dickson, H. Fletcher, W. D. Foss, T. F. Fothcr- 
ingham, J. Henderson, H. M. Hicks, D. H. Hunter, M. Ee.w, W. H. 
Kingston, J. S. Ledyard, Z. C. HcCormick, H. HcPherson, W. 0. Mid- 
dleton, T. W. Mills, J. G. Robinson, J. R. Teefy, J. R. Wrightman. Dr. 
Oldright presented the following gentlemen as Buccessful candidates in 
the Faculty of Medicine : *Gold Medal, W. Forrest ; Silver Medal, 1st, 

C. 7. Moore ; 2nd do, N. P Henning ; 3rd do, R. H. Delamatter ; Starr 
Gold Medal, C, T. Moore ; Starr Silver Medal, Ist, N. P. Henning; 2nd, 
do, W. Forrest. The Chancellor, in handing tho prizes to the re- 
cipients, said it gave him the greatest pleasure to do so, for he had not 
the slightest doubt that they deserved them. Rer. Dr. McCaul pre- 
sented the following gentlemen :— Cfow«c«, gold medal, W, Dale ; silver 
medal, J. ; Henderson ; silver medal, M. Kew. Mr. Dale first of all 
obtained the rudiments of a common school education, then he went to 
St. Mary's Grammar School, then to the Upper Canada College, and 
next to the Toronto Unirersity. Mr. Henderson was the first person, in 
his (Dr. McCauVs) knowledge, that had ever obtained the present dis- 
tinction ander the same circamstances—becanse he was almost wholly 



self-lnstnioied. Mr. Kew went first to the BeamsTilId Granixnar School, 
then to the Upper Canada College, and next to the University. He 
(Rer. Dr. McCaul) had the strongest expectation that these gentlemen 
would succeed in life. The Chancellor, in a few congratulatory re- 
marks, presented each of the candidates with their prizes. Mr. Loudon 
presented Mr. W. H. Ballard for the gold medal, and Mr. J. R. Teeiy for 
the silver medal. He adverted to the utility of a conrse of mathemAti- 
cal study, and stated that two of the most distinguished graduates of 
the Unjrersity— one^of whom was an eminent engineer,and tho other tn 
assistant directorln the most important ObserYatory on this continent 
-«-had attributed their success to the wide range of subjects in the 
department of mathematics they had pursued in the Unirersity of 
Toronto. Professor Wilson presented Mr. H, Fletcher for the geld 
medal, and Mr. J. G. Robinson for the silrer medal, for modern lan- 
guages, and alluded In a few words to the importance of that branch 
of study. He obserred that the University was sending out men 
thoroughly educated for the purpose of dealing with what seemed the 
grates t question of modern times— namely, to guide nations by intel- 
lect in times of diificiilty and danger. Professor Croft presented Mr. 
T. F. Fotherlngham for the glod medal, and Mr. H. Fletcher for the 
silver medal, in natural sciences. The Professor observed that the 
audience were probably aware that the highest authority in the proriace 
had stated that natural sciences were not taught in the University. 
But the fact that they were taught in the University was proved by 
these gentlemen, who had obtained prizes for them. Rev. Dr. Be van pre- 
sented Mr. J. R. Wightman for the gold medal, and Mr. W. H. Kingston 
for the silver medal, for metsphysics and ethics. A number of gentle- 
men were presented for scholarships in the faculties of l&w,medicineand 
art. Dr. Oldright presented Mr, W. Houston, who received the prize for 
the English essay. Mr. Herschfelder presented the following gentlemen 
for prizes : — Oriental Languages — 1st year, I. Barr, C. D. McDonald, 
equal; 2nd year, J. Torrance; 3rd year, S. J. McKee. Mr. London pre- 
sented Mr. T. F. Fotheringham, who received the prize for meteorologj. 
Mr. Langton presented Mr. H. Fletcher for the Prince of Wales' prize— 
a beautiful silver inkstand. Mr. Langton obserred that Mr. Fletcher, 
after a successful course in the Upper Canada College, had passed four 
years in the University, and had now concluded an honoaiable scholas- 
tic career in receiving two medals at the hands of the Chancellor. He 
(Mr. Langton) had very great pleasure in renewing his relations with 
the University, in presenting, to the Chancellor for the Prince's prize a 
gentleman who had distinguished himself so much. The Chancellor, 
amid applause, presented Mr. Fletcher with the Prince's prize. Mr. T. B. 
Browning, M. A., University of Glasgow, was Adiaiittdadeundemgndum^ 
The Chancellor rose and said it was his duty to make a few remarks, 
but they would be very few, because he had nothing particular to saj. 
He had no doubt th^ those whom lie addressed would be gratified to 
learn that the University, and University College— both institutions 
were so closely connected that he could not separate the one from the 
other — were most prosperous in every point of view. The progress of 
the late examinations had shown that the gentlemen examined htd 
evinced great industry and assiduity, and had proved themselves in 
every way worthy of the University, its College and the various coUegei 
in which they had been trained. The numbers this year stood 68 ; last 
year 69. The matriculants in 1870 were 54 ; of these 61 were in Arts. 
This year the matriculants were 60 ; and of this number 48 were in 
Arts. In 1869 the matriculants in Arts were 40; this year they were 
48 ; and so it wonld be seen there was an increase in Arts. He migbt 
remark that, having had for more than eight years the honour of filliog 
this chair, it was becoming a matter rather Irksome to him to have to 
make the same observations and utter the same congratulations every 
year. The Vice-chancellor should have relieved him of the trouble of 
presiding, for from that gentlemaoie knowledge of both institutions be 
could furnish much more information than he (the Chancellor) and 
coald put it in much better language. But he (the Chancellor) coold 
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£ot preTidl on tho Tics-ChAneallor to accept the ohair ; ho put this 
down) howerer, not to his obstinaeji bat to his natiro modestjTj though 
that qaalltf did not belong to the learned profession of which the Vice- 
Chancellor was snch adistinguished member. He might now obserre 
that both thAte institutions were carrying outmost effactiTely the inten* 
tiona of their founders, and of those who contributed to their existence 
These institutions were carrjing out to the full the injunctions of the 
King's charter to giro to the youth of tins ProTince education in the 
higher branches of science and literature. These were the words used 
in the King's charter, and they were well deserred. He would say to 
these gentlemen, who were now goiog forth to embark on the Toy age of 
Itf^, that he trusted that they would nerer forget their Alma Mater; 
and that whatOTor their career they would keep this in riew — that their 
liTes would bring credit or discredit on the Unirersity. He would 
thank those present, on behalf of the officers of the UniTersity and 
himself, for the interest they had taken in its progress ,* and in doing so 
would declare the Gonrocation closed. Three cheers haring been 
given for the Queen, the Chancellor, and the ladies, the proceedings 
terminated'— (?2o6e. 

A lbibt Colligb. — The Annual ConTOcation of Albert College 
was held on Tuesday, the 20 th ult, in the Ontario Hall, Belleville. The 
Chancellor (Bev. J. Carman), accompanied by Bishop Richardson and 
Mayor Halden, followed by the Professors and Undergraduates in pro- 
cession, haling taken their seats on the platform, to which several lead- 
ing citizens of BellcTille were invited ; the venerable Bishop opened the 
proceedings with prayer. The Chancellor then delivered an oration, 
living a brilliant sketch of ancient philosophy and other subjects. 
Kezt in order was the presentation of W. G. MacLachlan, who had, by 
hard study, won the bursary founded last year by the generosity of 
Hon. J. S. Macdonald, Premier of Ontario. Mr. MaeLachlan also re- 
ceived first class honours in mathematics: Mr, Blair obtained the prize 
of the Mayor, for proficiency in English } Mr. Cook, for classics. The 
thesia for the degree of B. A., read by Mr. Dorian d, was a very able pro- 
duction, showing deep research in historic lore. The conferring of de- 
grees was next witnessed by the audience with much iLterest, the 
recipients of which reeelTed rounds of plaudits. St. Geo. B. Crozier, 
kneeling before the Chancellor, and joining hand^, received the hood of 
his degree as Musical Doctor — the second degree of the kind conferred 
in Ontario. Dr. Crosier is very popular here, and is an accomplj|hed 
and excellent musician. Mr. P. S. Dorland was, after the reading of 
his elaborately written thesis, admitted to the degree of B.A. — the first 
conferred in Albert College. Seven other gentlemen irere presented 
with prises. Mr. Palmer has won another bursary, given by the muni- 
ficence of our Premier, in addition to that referred to. 

—St. Miohabl's Colliob.— The distribution of prizes at Saint 
Michaers College took place yesterday morning in the grove, in the 
rear of the college building. There was a good attendance of ladies and 
gentlemen interested in the progress of the students. His Grace 
Archbishop Lynch, Bishop Farrell, of Hamilton, and several of the fath- 
ers were present. After a selection by the College Band, Master Mer- 
rick played a solo on the piano. This was followed by a debate upon 
the relative superiority of the calling of farming, the learned profes- 
sions generally, and the clerical profession. The young gentlemen sup- 
ported their respective positions by strong arguments, and in a way that 
displayed ability on their part and careful training in this important 
branch of education. After some more music, one of the students read an 
address in Latin from the students to His Holiness the Pope, whicli was 
handed to the Archbishop. Rev. Father Ferguson announced that the 
students had requested the professors to send the money that was to have 
been expended in prizes as a contribution to the Pope. The professors 
had aceeded to this reque3t, and the money would accompany the address. 
In place, therefore, of prizes, certificates would be distributed to those 
to whom prises would have been awarded. Father Ferguson then read 



the list of the successful competitors. After the reading of the list, the 
Archbishop addressed a few words to the students, expressing his grat- 
ification at the progress they were making, and counselling them as to 
their future course. Alluding to the delate of the students, he spoke 
of the dignity and high mission of the clerical profession, and said the 
Church in this country was very much in need of more young men who 
would devote themselves to the professionlof the priesthood. At the 
close, the students gave three cheers for the Archbishop, and three more 
for Bishop Farrell.^-G'^b^'. 

Upfib Cavada Collbob — The annual distribution of prizes at 

Upper Canada College took place on the 27th ult. In presenting the 
Lieut-Governor's prize, Mr. Cockburn referred in most flattering terms 
to the successful boy, J. W. Elliott. Elliott, he said, came from Ken- 
tucky. The ceremony of presentation being over, Ur. Cockburn made 
a few brief remarks. He announced that Mr. McLellan, the assistant 
mathematical master was about to leave the College to accept the posi- 
tion of Inspector of Grammar Schools for Ontario, to which position he 
had been recently appointed. During that gantleman's term of service 
in the College, he had always found him to be zealous in the discharge 
of his duties, and he felt very sorry that the institution was to lose him. 
Mr. C. H. Coonon was also about retiring from the College, but he was 
happy to state that he intended remaining at his post in the boarding 
house. The Rev. Mr. Sweatman, head master of Hellmuth college, had 
accepted the position of 2nd Mathematical Master in Upper Canada 
College, and would enter on his duties after the vacation. This new 
appointment would enable the authorities of the College so to arrange 
ihe scheme of studies that mathematics wonld receive more attention 
for the future than they had been able to devote to them in the past. 
The College roll this year showed an average of 307 pupils, being 3 less 
than last year. At the University, the soccess of College boys has 
been very marked. The Prince of Wales' prize acd four out of five 
gold medals have been taken by old College boys. Mr. Cockburn said 
he had but to announce that the college vacation now commenced, and 
that he hoped the boys would enjoy their holidays. Business will re- 
sume on the 1st of September next, when he hoped to see the boys all 
in their places. — ExprtM, 

— MoDBL Schools.— The annual public examination of the pupils 
attending the Model School took place as usual, and proved in every 
respect a gratifying soccess. The forenoon was devoted to the examin* 
ations in the male and female apartments, and it is not too much to 
say that the pupils acquitted themselves in a manner of which the 
teachers may well feel proud. Rev. Dr. Uyerson occupied the chair, 
and seated on the platform were Chief Justice Draper and Mrs. Draper, 
The scholars presented a nice appearance, especially the girls, who were 
nearly all attired in white muslin, and ronnd the waist of each was 
sash, indicative of the division to which the wearer belonged— the 
colours being blue, pink and mauve ; the boys of the respective divisions 
wearing rosettes of the same coluurSr Mr. Sefton, the popular music 
teacher, presided at the piano, and conducted the pupils in singing the 
various pieces which followed, and the execution of which clearly 
proved that their teacher's efforts had not teen made in vain. The 
proceedings were commenced by singing " God Bless the Dominion," 
after which an interesting programme was proceeded with, including 
dialogues, songs and choruses, recitations, solos, Ac. Dr. Sangsterthen 
delivered a brief address, in which he complimented the pupils upon 
the creditable character of the day's proceedings. The pupils to whom 
prizes were awarded were then called in front of the platform and pre- 
sented with a choice selection of books— Dr. Ryerson and Chief Justice 
Draper assisting in the distribution of the valued gifts. At the close of 
the distribution of prizes. Dr. Ryerson referred to the year 1844, when 
he received his appointment to the office he now occupied at the hands 
of the Government, of which his friend. Chief Justice Draper, was then 
Prime Minister and Attorney- General, and who had introduced the Bill 
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into Parliament, upon the aatboritj of which the present Pablio School 
Bjstem of Ontario was founded. He expressed the pleasure he felt upon 
this occasion bj the presence of his friend the Chief Justice, and trusted 
that his yalaable life would long be spared to enjoj the distinguished 
honours he had so justly won. He made a general reference to the 
removal of Dr. Carlyle from the Model to the Normal School, and spoke 
of that gentleman's abilities for his present and future positions in the 
most gratifying manner. By the recent action of the Legislature of 
Ontario the Model School would be enlarged sufficiently to allow of one 
hundred additional pupils being taken into the male and female depart- 
ments respectively, and he stated that the cost of enlargement would 
amount to about eight thousand dollars. The Chief Justice also ad- 
dressed the meetiiig briefly, expressing the degree of pleasure he ex- 
perienced by being present on that occasion, and giving the whole 
credit of the admirable school law to his friend Dr. Ryerson, he (the 
Chief Justice) being merely the instrument by which the law was car- 
ried through Parliament. He gave the pupils some good advice, trust- 
ing that each would endeavour to rise to the highest position in what- 
ever profession he or ebe might adopt by which to make a livelihood in 
future. The girls he might be permitted to s&y owed much to their 
teachers, who were preparing them for positions of usefulness and 
honour us Iho future matrons of Canada, and he trusted that when they 
reached that position they would discharge their duties with credit to 
themselves and ndrantage to the country at large. Rev. Dr. Ryerson 
haviog intimated that the boys desired to present an address to Dr. 
Carlyle, before bis retirement from the school, a committee of boys pre- 
sented themselves in front of the platform, and one of them read the 
following address : — *' D^xa Sir,— It is one of the saddest thoughts of the 
human mind that we must part from all we lo^e on earth. Childhood 
must forsake the toys which have amused it to find other and stronger 
ties at school ; youth must break these bonds to enter upon the responsi- 
bilities of life, manhood must leave the home, around which cluster the 
sweetest remembrances of bygone days, to find amongst new friends a 
substitute for the tender love of a sister, the gentle affection of a mother 
and the kind care of a father ; and even age finds itself unable to form 
any earthly connection which is not doomed to be torn asunder by the 
' ruthless hand of time.' Tet, while our hearts must learn to relinquish 
their most cherished associations, it is pleasing to reflect that the remem- 
brances of these associations are treasured up by our memories, and 
influence us forever. To-day we sever the relationships which have ex- 
isted between you as teacher and ourselves as pupils. Long and happily 
have these relationships been maintained, and it seems hard indeed to 
part from one whom we have ever found to be an able and faithful 
teacher, a true friend and an earnest Christian counsellor ; but it is to 
us a gratifying thought that the change will be beneficial to you and a 
most pleasing recognition of the talent and diligence which you have 
ever displayed as our teacher. We greatly rejoice also to learn that our 
interccurse is not altogether to cease, but that we may often enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing you in our midst and hearing your kindly words of 
counsel and cheerful encouragement. We are deeply pained to think 
that our way warduess must have often been a source of trouble and 
regret to you, but we sincerely ask your forgiveness for this and assure 
you that your kind and patient forbearance will influence us during our 
whole lives. In conclusion, we desire to convey to you our heartfelt 
wishes for your continued success and happiness, Hdny the Giver of 
all good spare you to enjoy a life of usefulness, and may the affection- 
ate feelings which have hitherto existed between us ever remain un- 
changed." Dr. Carlyle briefly returned thanks for the kind expressions 
contained in the address, and hoped that the same friendly feelings 
which had heretofore existed between himself and the pupils of the 
Model School would always continue. — Leculer, 

— « Qalt Gbamhae Sobool.— On the morning before the school broke 
up, the following address was presented to Dr. Tassic, by the pupils 
boarding with that gentleman:— It is with much pleasure we (the house 



boarders) have learned that you are about to take a trip to the Old 
Country for your health and pleasure. We are all fully aware how un- 
remittingly and aealously you have laboured for our good, and it is our 
most earnest hope that you will have a very pleasant voyage, and that 
you will come back greatly invigorated and thereby enabled to perforai| 
if possible, still more vigorously, your arduous duties. We i^gret that 
Mrs. Taasie is not to aceompaoj you, but we trost that on our. return 
we shall find her, as well at yourself, not less benefited by our absence 
than we shall be happy to welcome yon back. And retnmlng our 
warmest thanks both to you and Mrs. Tassie for all your kindness to ni, 
we desire to remai*i your grateful Pcpils airn BoABnaas. The address 
was read by W. G. Eakins on behalf of the boarders, and Dr Taatie 
replied in a few suitable words* 

III §tr^%iVLtvAiA%vAm. 

SUPERANNUATED SCHOOL TEACHERS' FUND. 

The attention of Inspectors is specially called to Regulations 
Numbers 10 and 25 of the Dutm of Inspectors, by which Uiey 
are required to remit to the Department the half-yearly sub- 
scriptions to the Superannuated Teachers' Fund. That for the 
last half year has only been received from a few of the Muni- 
cipalities. The law was passed on the 15 th February and ap- 
plies to the whole of this year. 



LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENTS TO COUNTY 

RENFREW. 

The grants to the undermentioned townships were wrongly 
printed in the Journal of Education for July, and should hare 
appeared as follows : 

Pettawawe, $80. 

Rolph, Wylie, Buchanan and McKay, $60. 
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PERST LESSONS IN A&RICULTURE, 

BY REV. E RYER80N, LL.D. 

SECOND EDITION. PRICE, 60 CIS. 

We also pablish the following text-books in Arithmetic, authoriiGed by 
the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario: — 

Smith & McMurchy's Elementary Arithmetic, 26 cts. 
Smith & McMurchy*8 AdTanced Arithmetic, 90 cts. 
We have also issued a "Key" to the Elementary, 75 eta. 

We hare spectal editions of many of the Text-books authorized ty 
the Council, and can supply all at lowest prices. 

Teachers and students who may find difficulty in procuring works in- 
quired by them in their own neighbourhood, can have copies of any book 
published sent through the mail on receipt of the price. 

COPP, CIIaRK a CO., 

Publishers, 17 & 19 King St. East. 

Toronto, 25th August, 1871. 
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IMFORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL TRUSTEES ! 



Rattans Ncinr Tentllatinff Stovci, 

RECOMMENDED BY TORONTO BOARD OP SCHOOL TRUS- 
TEES, who certify that they consume but 2^ Cords of wood i 
year. They change all the air in a room every four minutes. 



Apply to 



p'd. 



E. & C. GURNEY, 

7onge Street, Toronto^. 
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1. ONTARIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The eleventh annual Convention of the Ontario Teachers' 
Association commenced its eesaiona in the Theatre of the 
Normal School Buildings on the 8th ult. There w.ia a fair 
representation of teachers from the varioiiK parts of the Pro- 
vince. The President, iiev. Professor Young, presided. Mr, 
Hodgson rea<l a portion of Scripture, and the President offered 
op prayer. The President desired to thank the Association, 
as this was the first opportunity he had to do so, for the 
honour they had conferred upon him in electing him Presi- 
dent ; but at the same time to state that he thought it undesir- 
able that a member of the Council of Public Instruction should 
continue in the chair, as matters concerning that body might 
come up for discussion. Therefore, after delivering his inau- 
gural address this evening, he would beg leave to resign. 
Several gentlemen expressed their regret at the decision of the 
President, and pressed him to reconsider the matter, and con- 
tinue in ofBce. The Presldent asked to allow the matter to 
rem^t in abeyance till the evening, which was agreed to. In 
the evening, Rev. Mr. INQLI8 opened the proceedings witli 
devotional exercises. 
Professor YouNG then delivered the following address : — 
Gentlemen, — I have chosen as the subject of my aJdi-ess, 
tlie Act recently i:assed ngarding Public and High Sctiools, 
with the regulations made, under the Act, by the Council of 
PubUc Instruction. 

COUNTY ISSPBCTORS OF PUBLIC WHOUI,S. 

The fifth clause of the Act provides that "in each County 
or union of Countiwi lh»ra shall bv out ur more school officeiti, 



to be called County Inspectors, who shall have charge of not 
more than one hundred and twenty, nor less than fifty schools 
each." Under the law, as it formerly stood, it was competent 
for County Councils to appoint County Inspectors ; but only 
in a few cases was the power to make such appointments exer- 
cised ; and the consequence was, that the inspection bestowed 
on the Common Schools was less satisfactory than might have 
been desired. Of the Local Superintendents, who are hence- 
forth to be known in our schools no more, it is not at aU 
necessary to syieak harshly. A considerable number of them 
performed their duties with ability and zeal ; and, as a class, 
they were serviceable to the cause of education ; but — as King 
Arthur said, when ho lay bleeding of his mortal wound, " I 
have done my work "—they have done their work. The impres- 
sion throughout the country was universal, that it was time for 
the old order to change, and to give flace to something more 
adapted to the stage of edueatiunal development at which we 
have arrived ; and hence the clause of the Act, which abolishes 
the system of inspection by Ijocal Superintendents, and renders 
the ai^puintment of County Inspectors imperative, has met 
with no serious opposition from any quarter. 

The duty of prescribing the qualifications of County Inspec- 
tor is laid on the Council of Public Instruction. The Council 
has resolved to grant certificates of qualification to graduates 
of a British or Colonial University, who have taught in a 
school for three years, and to first-lass Public School teachers 
of the highest grade. I do not mention, as a separate chiss. 
High School Masters who have taught in a school for three 
years, because a degree is henceforth to be made the qualifica- 
tion for the Mastership of a High School 

Each graduate, before receiving a certificate, must write a 
thesis on school organization, to be submitted to the Examin- 
ing Committee of the Council. It appears from the public 
papers, that the dignity of some graduates has been hurt by 
this regulation ; but I do not feel that there is the shadow of a 
ground for tlie off'ence that has been taken. For, in the first 
place, an ordinary University degree is not the most satisfat- 
U}^^y guarantee possible that the holder possesses even the 
literary and scientific attainments necessary for the office of 
Public School Iiispeclor. A graduate, as such— a mere pass 
gi'Hiiuate.it may be, of an inferior University — is not entitled to 
caiTy hiniaalf loftily, a» though all further enquiry into his fitness 
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for BO important an office as that of Oonnty Inspector were some- 
thing like an insult. And, in the second place, a graduate, were 
it certain that his acquirements are over so high, is not necessarily, 
even though he may have taught in a school for three years, 
acquainted with the organization of Public Schools, and with the 
metliods of teaching, which should be followed there. The examin- 
ation, which he passed before receiving a degree, did not extend to 
these points, while first-class Public School teachers have been 
examined on them more than once. Where is the hardship, then, 
of his being asked to write a thesis, showing that he has, at least, 
had his attention called to the subject ? 

I cannot doubt that the resolution of the Council to grant certi- 
ficates of qualification to those Public School teachers onl^, who 
are in the higUest grade of the first class, will meet with the 
approval of all who are in a position to give an impartial opinion. 
Apart from the unseemliness of having a school inspected by a 
gentleman whose certificate mieht be of an inferior grade to that 
held by the teacher of the school, the effect of throwing the office 
of Inspector open to any Public School teachers, except those who 
are at the head of their profession, would be to lower the general 
cliaracter of tlie office, and so to hinder the attainment of the ends 
for whioh County Inspectorships were instituted. We look for 
great things from the Inspectors. We expect them to be the 
means of reviving the Public Schools, and advancing them to tlie 
highest possible state of efficiency. That they may be able to ren- 
der such a service, they must be men whom teachers and trustees 
and ratepayers everywhere will look up to with respect, whose 
counsel will be sought with confidence, whose approbation will be 
valued, and for whose blame reverence will be felt ; but it would 
be foolish to expect County Inspectors as a body to answer this 
description, if persons were admitted to tlie Inspectorships who 
were not competent to take a first-class certificate of the liighest 
grade. 

THE BXAMINATION OF TEACUEBS. 

Next in importance to the clauses of the School Act establishing 
County Inspectorships, are those which relate to the examination 
of teachers. 

Scarcely anything has in time past been felt to be a more serious 
evil, by those who have interested themselves in the working of 
our educational system, than the want of uniformity in the examin- 
ation and classification of teachers. When I was Inspector of 
Grammar Schools, I heard the complaint frequently made, that a 
candidate, who found it difficult to obtain a third-class certificate 
from one Board, might without difficulty get a second or first-class 
certificate from another. This disparity in the standards set up by 
different Boards, besides giving rise to numerous coses of individ- 
ual dissatisfaction, tended to bring down the general standard of 
qualification, and threw suspicion on the value of the certificates 
held even by first and second-class teachers who had fairly won 
the position that had been assigned to them. The provisions 
which the new Act makes, with the view of remedying the evil 
referred to, are as follows : First-class certificates are henceforth 
to be given only by the Council of Public Instruction ; and second 
and third-class certificates only by County Boards of Examiners. 
The papers for second and third-class certificates, as well as for 
first, are to be prepared by the Council of Public Instruction, 
throuffh a committee of their appointment or otherwise ; so that 
candidates for second and third- class certificates, thoug presenting 
themselves before different Boards, shall still have the same papers 
to answer. Moreover, by a regulation of the Council of Public 
Instruction, the value of the several questions in the examination 
papers must be fixed by the Committee of Coundl ; the effect of 
which is, that all candidates for certificates of a particular class, 
who give correct answers to the questions in the examination 
papers, must receive the same number of maiks for the answers, 
by whatever Board they may be examined. 

It is perhaps not possible, in tl^ meantime, to go further than 
this, in the way of securing uniformity in the examination and 
dassifioation of Public School teachers. Of course, even where 
examination papers are the same, and the values affixed to the 
several questions are also the same, there may still be a serious 
want of uniformity in the examinations, in consequence of the 
different estimates which different examiners make of imperfect 
answers. In estimatin£^ imperfect answers, some of the County 
Boards, which have to decide the fate of applicants for second and 
third-class certificates, will be much more severe than others, and 
thus the ideal of absolute uniformity in the examination and 
daasification of teachers will not by any means be attained. I was 
at one time disposed to think that County Boards of Examiners 
miffht be dispensed with, and certificates of all classes, first, second 
and third, granted by one examining body. This would secure 
yniformit;^ as far as such a theory is possible ; it would probably 



not involve much more expense than is entailed by the present 
system ; and it would be objected to on the ground of centralization 
by those only who allow their ears to be filled with a popular cry, 
and do not consider that centralization, whioh separates examiners 
from local partiidities and suggestions, is, in such a matter, the very 
thing to be desired. But, after what I have learned of the number 
of applicants likely to come forward from year to year for second 
and third-class certificates, I do not see JiOw a single small committee 
coidd overtake the work of reading all llie papers that would be 
given in. I acauiesce, therefore, in the method of e xamining and 
classifying teachers now prescribed by law, as ^rhaps the best 
attainable in present circumstances. 

The examining committee, appointed by the Council of Public 
Instruction, consists of a member of the Council, who is chairman 
of the committee, and of the two High School Ini^otani* Beadea 
a special examination for certificates of qualification for the office 
of Public School Ins^tor, the committee has recently bad to 
conduct, with the assistance of the -Normal School Maston, the 
examination of both divisions of the Normal School, and it is at 
present engaged with the general examination of candidates for 
first-class certificates throughout the Province. In this general 
examination the Normal School Masters take no part. Though, as 
a member of the Council, I accepted these arrangements as suitable 
to the transition year through which the school system is passing, 
I think that, in future, it would be better if the Normal School 
Masters had nothing whatever to do with the examination of 
candidates for teachers' certificates. There are undoubtedly some 
advantages in teachers having a share in the examination of their 
pupils, but these, in the present instance, are far more than out- 
weighed by the imperative necessity which exists that no one set of 
applicants for a certificate of a particular class should be subiected 
to a different ordeal from another, and also that no possible whisper 
of partiality on the part of a teacher to liis own pupils should go 
abroad . This necessity is now more imperative than ever, inasmuch 
as botli second and first-class certificates have a greater value 
than formerly ; second-class certificates having been made per- 
manent during the good behaviour of the holders, and valid in all 
the municipalities of the Province ; and a first-class certificate of 
the highest grade rendering the holder eligible for the office of 
Public School Inspector. My opinion, therefore, is clear, that 
Normal School Masters should not have a place in the future on 
the examining committee ; and not only so, but also, that, if 
possible, there should be but one examination for the pupils of the 
Normal School, and for other applicants for Teachers' certificates. 

In fact, the way seems to have been paved for this, however 
unintentionally, by the recent School Act. The clause of the Act, 
which provides that second-class certificates shall be granted only 
by County Boards, applies, I presume, to Normal School students 
as well as to other persons ; and hence those Normal School stu- 
dents, forming the majority of the whole, who do not aspire to 
more than second-class certificates, must appear before County 
Boards for examination, along with other applicants for certificates. 
It is true that an understanding might be come to with County 
Boards to issue certificates to Normal School students on the 
ground of examinations conducted by the Committee of the Council 
of Public Instruction ; this, I suppose, would be consistent with 
the statute ; but Iei scarcely what tlie Statute contemplated, and 
I am convinced that the Council of Public Instruction will not 
think of such an arrangement. If the larger division of Normal 
School pupils must thus necessarily attend the County Board ex- 
aminations, why may not the other and smaller division attend the 
same examinations ? It would be for their own advantage to do 
so ; for, should a Normal School student be examined merely by a 
Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, and fail to obtun 
a first-class certificate, he could not receive a second-class cc rtifi- 
cate ; the CouncU having no power to issue such a document ; but, 
by presenting himself Wore a County Board, he might, in the 
event of his failing to obtain a first-class certificate from the 
Council, receive a second-class from the Board. 

INSPECTION OF THE HIOH SCHOOLS — CLASSIFICATION OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS — ^APPORTIONMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GRANT. 

I now pass to the subject of High School Inspection. 

Increased provision for the insj^ctioi^f the High Schools is un- 
doubtedly required to be made. The talsk of visiting, twice a ycjir, 
more than a hundred schools scattered over the Province, is too 
heavy to be laid on the shoulders of any one man ; and (what is of 
more consequence) the Council of Public Instruction was unable, 
so long as there was but one inspector, to frame suitable regulations 
for the apportionment of the High School fund among the different 
schools. In the last two reports which I had the honour, as 
Grammar School Inspector, of giving in to the Chief Superinten- 
dent^ I showed that the effect of apportioning the Groyenment 
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muBiy Moordiiig to attendMioe meielj, was to empty into the 
OrKDoinuur Schools all the upper classes of ihe Oommon Schools. 
This was the case particuliariy in Union Schools. Of oouzse nobody 
used any nndne influence to bring such a result about ; neverthe- 
less, scnnehow, it came about. The Common Schools were degraded 
by hftTiDg almost aU their pupils, male and female, drained off as 
soon as &e children were able to pane an easy English sentence ; 
and the Grammar Schools were crowded with boys and girls for 
whom » Grammar School course of study was not adapted. For 
these erils, the only remedy possible, as far as I can see, is to make 
the amount of the €k>venunent grants to the different High 
Schools dependant not on numben alone, but on results likewise. 
To speak mathematically, what each school ihall receive out of the 
public treasuzy should be a function of the two variable quantities, 
the number of pupils in attendance, and the character of the 
instruction imparted ; but, in order that results miffht be taken 
into aocount, more than one inspector was indispensable. 

Each of the two inspectors, whose services are now available, 
will be required to visit all the Higb Schools once a year. Having 
to visit the schools on]y once a year, and not twice, as was the case 
in my day, the Inspectors will be able to devote to each school a 
much larger portion of time than was formerly allowed. In fact, 
as new consequences are to be made to hang on the reports of the 
Inspectors, the inspection of the schools must receive a somewhat 
new character. The Inspectors will make a very detailed enquiry 
into the work done in the several schools, and examine all the 
departments of that work; from the h^est to the lowest ; and, it 
is believed, that, as the result of such minute investigation, — much 
more minute than has been either possible or necessary hitherto — 
they will be able to arrange the High Schools into classes, accord- 
ing to the educational results which tiie several schools exhibit. 
These classes might be three in numbw, — ^first, second and third. 
It is not proposed that the Inspectors shall be asked to arrange the 
schools in the several classes in the order of merit , this would be 
too much for them to attempt ; but there does not seem to be any 
insuperable difficulty in the way of their agreeing on a report to 
the Chief Superintendent, to the effect that such a school is, in 
their judgment, entitled to rank in the first or highest class ; such 
another school in the second ; and such another s(£ool in the third. 
The Inspectors will not make their rounds together, but at different 
times, so that a school, which may have been visited by one of the 
Inspectors at a somewhat unfavourable season, may have the 
adTantage of being viuted at a more favourable season by the 
ether. Of course, in carrying out these arrangements, a great 
respcmsibility will lie on the Inspectors, and High School masters, 
who find their schools in the tnird class, will be prone to fancy 
that they have suffered injustice ; but, where both Inspectors 
concur in placing a scho<4 in a particular dass, the country will not 
easily be convinced that' the judsment is erroneous. In the event 
of the Inspectors differing regarding a particular school, a balance 
will have to be struck b^ween their judgments. It is presumed 
that the Inspectors will always be men in whose capacity and 
integrity the utmost confidence can be placed. 

Suppose the High Schools to have been so arranged, in the 
manner I have described, according to educational results ; what 
then 1 An the schools, which are placed in the third class, should, 
in my opinion, receive a certain fixed sum for each pupil ; those in 
the seoond dass, a certain larger sum for each pupil ; and those in 
the first dass, a certain still la^r sum for each pupu. To encourage 
good t eaching , the i^rant for each pupil in the second class sdhopls 
should be very decidedly in advance of that paid for each in the 
third dass schools : and a similar prindple should be followed in 
determining the sllowaace to first-class schools. Where a sdiool is 
so bad as to be deemed by the Inspectors unworthy of being plaoed| 
in any of the three classes, it should receive no grant. 

If ascheme such as this be found practicable, and be adopted by 
the Council of Public Instruction, it cannot fail, I think, to be pro- 
ductiTe of the best consequences. It will not only be a heavy 
blow and great discouragement to the practice of herding boys and 

&out of the Public Sdiools into the High School without re- 
ce to their fitness for a Hiffh Sdiool course of study, but it 
will also stimulate High School masters to put forth all their 
strength to raise their respective sdiools to the highest rank. It 
will at the same time teach trustees a lesson which some of them 
need to learn. With trustees the question often is not — " Where 
can we get the best teacher f ' but — ** At how low a rate can we 
' hire ' a teacher Y' A very accomplished and successful Grammar 
School master once complamed to me of the injustice the trustees 
were doing him, in withholding a considerable portion of * the 
Government ffrant to which he was entitied, and using it partly as 
a reserve fund, and partly to pav an undue proportion of the salary 
of a Oommon School teacher who did some work in the Grammar 
Sdiool J and, in thf pcww of tb9 convwwtiQil whidi I hvi irith 



him, he stated that one of the trustees had expressed himself to 
theeffect that the Grammar School master was too well paid ; he 
(the trustee in question) thought that a six-hundred-dollar teacher 
would be good enough. Now, with such trustees, unintelligent and 
narrow-minded, it is of no use to urge rational considerations of 
the higher order. As Schiller says, ^^Against stupidity the Gods 
contend in vain." But there is one consideration to which even 
the most stupid trustee is not likely to be insensible, namely, that, 
when the apportionment to a particular sdiool is made to depend a 
good deal on the educational rank whidi the sdiool takes, six-hun- 
dred-doUar teachers will no longer be as profitable as they may 
f ormerlv have been. If by engaffinff a thousand-dollar or a twelve- 
hu^red-dollar teacher you might nave made your school a first 
class school, while by leaving it in the hands of a six-hundred- 
dollar teacher you keep it in the third class, it may turn out that in 
choosing the six-hundred-dollar man you saved money in one direc- 
tion, to lose as much, perhaps more, in another. 

The scheme of apportionment which I have sketched proceeds on 
the idea, not that tne total srant is a definite amount, but that a 
definite amount is to be paid for each pupil in a sdiool according to 
the class in which the school is placed. Permit me to ask attention 
to this. At present, as you are aware, a definite total sum lies at 
the disposal of the Chief Superintendent for distribution among 
the High Schools. The effect of this is that what one sdiool gains 
another must lose. A stationary Government grant is, besides, a 
check on progress ; for, should any consideraDle number of the 
schools make such advancement as to render it necessary to engage 
additional masters, a great increase of the total expenditure for 
salaries would be requisite, which increase, however, with a sta- 
tionary grant, tiiere are no means of meeting. But if the views 
which I have ventured to suggest were adopted, and a definite 
amount paid for each pupO in a school according to the educational 
rank of tiie school, there would, in consequence of the grant expand- 
ing in the same proportion in which the schools become more num- 
erously attended and better conducted, be no check on progress ; 
nor would the gain of one school be the loss of another ; each would 
be rewarded on a consideration simply of its own doings — ^which 
surely is the right principle. ^ • 

It may {mrhaps oe urged as an objection to the sdieme which I 
have submitted, that it would involve the expenditure of a con* 
siderably larger sum of money than is at present allowed by the 
Legislature for High School purposes. I suppose that this would be 
the cose ; but I am persuaded, that, if the scheme were found prac- 
ticable, its advantages would be so marked that the country would 
not grudffe the money that might be needed to carry it out. Last 
year, in tiie Parliamentary Committee on the Upper Canada College 
question, certain views, expressed by one of the witnesses, seemed 
to be assented to by a member of the Government, who was on the 
committee ; but he remarked, turning to some members of the Op- 
position, who were present : ''If we were to propose any such 
thiuff there would be an outcrjr about the expense. '^ On this, one 
of die parties more immediately addressed, replied : ''If the 
Government bring down any proposal, which can oe shown to be 
for the advancement of the true interests of education we will 
heartily concur in it, whatever the expense mav be. There is noth* 
ing we will not pay to have our children^ well educated." I refer 
to this litUe passage of arms because it brings out what I believe is 
the truth, that all parties in Parliament, tiiose in power and those 
who expect to get into power, will agree to grant whatever funds 
can be shown to be necessary for the workinuK of the educational 
system. Indeed, an eminent member of the House said to me in a 
conversation which I had with him some time ago : " expense in a 
matter of this kind is not to be considered." 
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Let me now advert to those clauses of the Act, whidi bear on 
the course of study to be pursued in the Public and High Schools. 

As regards the Public School programme, the chief tning to be 
noticed, is the introduction into it of a new sdentific element. By 
tiie thirteenth clause of the Act, the Council of Public Instruction 
is required to make provision " for teaching^ in the Public Schools 
the elements of Natiural History, of Agncultural Chemistry, of 
Mechanics, and of Agriculture." It must not be thought that it is 
intended, by the introduction of these branches of study into the 
Public Schools, that less attention than formerly is to be g^ven to 
our old and valued friends, the three B's. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic must ever continue to be tiie main strands in the co<d of 
elementary knowledge, — ^the sides of the triangular base of the 
pyramid of education. If there were the least £mger that the ad- 
mission of sdence into the Public Schools would lead to the neglect 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, I for one would say : — ^keep 
Qciexice at tho outside of th^ 4por. I trusty however, that it ma^ 
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be found poaoible, without detriment to the just daimsof the R's, 
to do something in the way of bringing the children in our Public 
Schools to an acquaintance with the elements of science. This is 
eminently the age of science. The most wonderful discoyeries are 
being daily made ; while at the same time a scientific literature at 
once popular and exact, is bringing the results of philosophical re- 
search within the reach of the general public. In these circum- 
stances, a School System, which should fail to furnish the elemen- 
tary education, that would giye eyery child in the Proyince the 
means of fitting himself to look with intelligence, when he grows 
up, on the great scientific moyemenb going on around him, and to 
take part, if qualified, in the work of original scientific inyestigation 
would be seriously defeotiye. The only question, it seems to n^, 
which can here be raised, is whether the teaching of the elements 
of science should be confined to the High Schools, or made part 
of the work of the Public Schools nJso— the Legislature has 
taken the latter yiew. I obserye that it is fortified in this by the 
opinion of the British Royal Commission on education ; for, in re- 
porting on the most suitable course of study for a class of schools 
similar to our Public Schools the Oommissioners recommend the in- 
troduction of elementary scientific subjects. It may also be re- 
marked that a lar^ number of boys and girls will probably com- 
plete their education in the Public Schools ; so that, if they do not 
obtain an acquaintance with the elements of science in these institu- 
tions, they m\l get it nowhere else. Some persons, when they see 
the programme of study which the Goimcil of Public Instruction 
has drawn up for the Public Schools, may yery possibly scoff at 
the extremely elementary character of the- lessons to be giyen in 
natural history and agricultural chemistry, and mechanics, and 
may say : What is the use of learning anything where so little is 
learned ? But, if the little be only well taught, it will be inyalu- 
able. It will create a taste for more. It w^ be an instrument 
for the acquisition of more. It will introduce into the mind new 
conceptions — seed-thoughts, which may germinate, and bring forth, 
in due time, who can tell what fruits ? 

In the fi[igh Schools the study of Latin and Greek is henceforth 
to be Optional. A thorough elementary classical education is still to 
be proyicted for boys (and girls, if you please) who may purpose to 
enter a Uniyersity ; but boys and girls, who haye no such intention, 
are not to be debarred from receiying a superior High School edu- 
cation' adapted to their wants. In order to giye effect to the yiews 
of the Legislature, the Council of Public Instruction has addressed 
itself to ti^e task of framing two proCTammes for High Schools, one 
classical, and the other non-classical. In the non-classical course 
prominence is giyen to yarious branches of science, the curriculum 
being, in this respect, a continuation of what was prepared for the 
Public Schools ; and an attempt is made to exhibit, in definite 
outline, a scheme of adyanced study in the English language. I 
haye elsewhere stated at length, and with all the earnestness in my 
power, my opinion in regard to the yalue of the English language, 
as an instrument of education ; and I will now merdy say, that in 
order to vindicate for English a far higher place than it has yet re- 
ceived in our proyincial schools, it is not necessary to institute a 
comparison between it and the ancient classical languages, or the 
modem German and French ; for it is perfectly certain that the 
great mass of the boys and girls in our schools must receiye almost 
their entire culture, so far as dependent on the study of language, 
neither from the ancient classics nor from French and German, but 
from their own language. In illustration of the fact that the study 
of the English language and literature may be rendered not only 
fascinating, but extremely useful eyen for the accomplishment of 
many of the results for which it has hitherto been the habit to look 
almost exclusiyely to Latin and Greek. Let me quote a passage from 
a lecture of Professor Tjnidall, one of the best writers, as well as 
ablest philosophers of the present day : — ''If I except discussions 
on the comparatiye merits of Popery and Protestanism, English 
grammar was the most important discipline of my boyhood. The 
piercing through the inyolyed and inyerted sentences of Paradise 
Lost ; the linkuig of the yerb to its often distant nominatiye, of the 
relatiye to its distant antecedent, of the agent to the object of the 
transitiye yerb, of the preposition to the noun or pronoun which it 
ffoyemed — the study of yariations in mood and tense, the trans- 
formations often necessary to bring out the true grammatical struc- 
ture of a sentence — all this was to my young mind a discipline of 
the highest yalue, and, indeed, a source of unflagging delight. 
How I rejoiced when I found a great author tripping, and was 
fairly able to pin him to a comer horn which there was no escaping. 
I speak thus of English because it was of real yalue to me. I do 
not speak of other languages, because their educational yalue for 
me was almost insensible. But," he adds, — and the words merit 
attention, as showing how the appreciation of one means of culture 
does not necessarily lessen, with a broad minded man, the appre- 
•iation of another — '* knowing the yalue of English so well, I 



should be the last to deny, or eyen to doubt, the high discipline 
inyolyed in the proper study of Latin and Greek.'' 

The single difficulty which I foresee in the way of carrying out to 
the most happy results the programmes with which the Council of 
Public Instruction has been engaged, is the lack of competent 
English and scientific teachers. To teach the higher branches of 
English well, demands a somewhat rare faculty. And, as regards 
science, I am satisfied from the recent examinations in which I 
haye taken part, that many of the Public School masters need to 
haye their notions about science entirely reconstructed. I make no 
apology, gentlemen, for speaking frcmkly. An idea seems to be 
entertained that scientific knowledge consists in being acquainted 
with rules for working problems. I was amused with a note which 
a gentleman, who came up at the recent Normal School examina- 
tion, appended to his answers to a paper in natural philosophy, 
which bore my name at its head : " Mr. Young," said he, "if you 
had giyen me problems in steam I would haye shown you how to 
work them. " Now, as it is possible that I may have something to do 
again in the examination of teachers, though I fervently hope not, 
I give notice to all whom it ma^ concern, that I attach not the 
slightest importance to the working of problems in steam or in 
anything else. What I value is, facts apprehended as bound 
together by a principle, or what is the same thing, principles as 
summary expressions for classes of clearly apprehended facts. The 
knowledge of rules without an acquaintance with the principles 
lying at the bottom of them may have a little, a very little, techni- 
cal use ; but educationally it is worthless^ It might be dangerous, 
perhaps, to hint that even the High Sqjiool Masters may not al 
possess the requisite scientific accomplishment to qualify them for 
the duties which are now to devolve upon them. Are they not, 
most of them, graduates of a University 7 

OOLLIOIATB niVTITUTM. 

The last point to which I shall ask your attention is the authority 
given to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to establish Collegiate 
Institutes. 

The effect of that part of the School Act which makes the study 
of Latin and Greek in the High Schools optional, will probabhr be 
to banish classics almost entirely from the majority of the High 
Schools, and in a great measure to concentrate the study of Latin 
and Greek in a few localities. If this should happen, it would not 
be a misfortune. It may reasonably be expect^ that as large & 
number of good classical pupils will be produced in the few schools 
which will become the foci of classical instruction, as are now sent 
forth from the whole body of the High Schools ; while at the sam^ 
time the mass of the schools, at least after the High School system 
fairly gets under weigh, and the teachers have grown familiar with 
their new duties, will be doing a genuine and important work, 
which they were not doing previously. In (urder, however, that 
classical study may be properly maintained in the schools where 
it is likely henceforth to be mainly prosecuted, these schools must 
receive special pecuniary aid ; and for furnishing such aid under 
what are considered proper conditions the 41st clause of the Act 
makes provision. " Whereas," the clause mns, " it is desirable 
to encourage the establishment of superior classical schools, it shall 
be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to confer upon 
any High School in which not less than four masters are fully en- 
gaged in teaching the subjects of the prescribed curriculum, and in 
which the daily average of male pupils studying the Latin or Greek 
language shall not be less than sixty, the name Collegiate Institute, 
and towards the support of such Collegiate Institute it shall be 
lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to authorise the 
payment of an additional sum, at the rate of, and not exceeding, 
seven hundred and fifty dollars per. annum, out of the Superior 
Education Fund ; provided that if in any year the average of pupila 
above described shall fall below sixty, or the number of masters be 
less than four, the additional grant shall cease for that year ; and 
if the said average shall continue to be less th^ sixty, or the num- 
ber of masters less than four, for two successive years, the institu- 
tion shall forfeit the name and privileges of a Collegiate Institute, 
until restored by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, under the 
conditions provided by this section." 

I go heartily along with the framer of the Act in desiring the 
establishment of superior classical schools. A few schools of the 
type of Upper Canada College might, with great propriety, be 
planted in different parts of the Province, not perhaps immediate- 
ly, but with a wise regard to circumstances. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that 1 look with favour on the proposed Collegiate Institutes. 
A year ago, on ihe invitation of the Grammar School Masters' 
Association, I stated to that Association my objections to the 
Institutes; 1 stated the same objections when called to give 
evidence before a committee of the Provincial Parliament ; and, 
as my views rtmain unchanged, I will now state them to you. 
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Whether I am right or wrong, no harm can arise from having the 
fubject ventilafea. In the ^t place, then, I dislike the proposed 
Collegiate Institutes because of the character of instability which 
must necessarily attach to them. The Act provides, as we have 
seen, that, if in any year the average of male pupils fall below sixty, 
or the number of masters be less than four, the additional grant 
shall cease for that year ; and if the said average shall continue to 
be less than sixty, or the number of masters less than four, 
for two successive years, the institution shall forfeit the name and 
privileges of a OoUegiate Institute. Thus, a school may this year 
be a Collegiate Institute, with the pecuniary advantages^ such as 
they are, which that dignity brings along with it ; but next year 
it may lose all special pecuniary advantage, and, the year follow- 
ing, the extinguisher may descend upon it, and out it goes — as a 
Collegiate Institute. I cannot persuade myself that it is desirable 
that the Institutions intended to be the mat centres, where boys 
preparing for a University are to be fitted for matriculation, should 
be estabushed under such conditions of uncertainty. In the second 
place, the Collegiate Institutes are to be developed out of the 
ordinary High Schools ; and this, I believe, is considered by some 
persons whose judgment is entitled to great respect, a recommend 
ation of the system ; but I look upon it as an objection, because it 
entails the consequence that the Institutes may be established in 
any locidity where a High School exists. I cannot help thinking it 
would be better to have these institutions fixed in the leading cities 
of the Province. In the third place, the funds provided by the 
41st clause of the School Bill for the support of the Institutes are 
inadequate. I have already said that my conception of the 
CoUegiate Institutes is, that tiiey are to be somewhat of the type of 
the Upper Canada College, though on a less extensive scale. Now, 
it is simply idle to talk of setting up institutions of this character, 
unless you are prepared to give the masters salaries on which per- 
sons with the tastes of educated gentlemen can live. The salary of 
the Head Master of a Collegiate Institute should not be less than 
91,600 a year ; if you have two other masters with 91)200 each, 
and a fourth with 9800, this makes in all 9^,800. But what provi- 
sion does the Act make for the support of Collegiate Institutes? 
A Collegiate Institute will have its share of the Government Grant, 
one half as much more from local sources, and a bonm of 9750. 
The Gk)vemment Grant will probably not amount to much more 
than 91,000. Some very intelligent High School Masters, who 
hare spoken to me on the subject, are afraid that this estimate is 
too high ; but, if we say 91,000, this will make the annual income 
of a Collegiate Institute, independently of fees, only about 9^,250. 
It may be supposed that the fees will amount to a large sum. 
ThiB IB the case at present in some schools, as^ for instance, in Gait 
and Kingston ; but, throughout the Provmoe, the current is 
strongly flowing in the direction of free education, in the High 
Schools as well as in the Public Schools. The effect of this ten- 
dency will be to lower the fees in all the High Schools, except a few 
which happen to be placed in peculiar drcumstances ; so that the 
inpome which n>ay be looked for from this source will be, in most 
eases, precarious, and ii likely to become more and more so eveiy 
year. The 96th clause of the Act may, perhaps, be thought suffi- 
cient to meet Ihe difficulty ; for it gives High School Boards the 
power to levy, not only a sum equal to one-half the Government 
Grant, but such other sums as may be required for the mainten- 
ance of the High Schools ; but the ii^asters of CoUegiate Institutes 
would not, I suspect, care very much to have their salaries from 
year to year dependent on the generosity of High School Boards. 
For tl^ese reasons, I phould have been better pleased with the School 
Act, had the 41st clause been omitted. It is a cumbrous, and I 
fear it will prove a not very manageable, appendage to an other^ 
wise complete and harmonious school system. 

Would you give no special encouragement. \hen, it may be said) 
to superior classical education ? Certainly, I would. In the first 
place, if the principle were adopted, which I have advocated in this 
address, of paying schools for results as well as for attendance, and 
if such payments were made, not by the division of a definite total 
sum among the schools, but by the allotment to each school of a 
fixed amount for each pupil, according to the educational rank 
taken by the school, such a scheme, the rate of payment to first- 
class schools being made (as I think it should be) greatly in excess 
of t'hat paid to the lower schools, would provide for schools o{ the 
first-class, whether classical or non-classical, as libers^ pecuniary 
encouragement, at least, as the 4lBt clause of the Act proposes to 
allow to the Collegiate Institutes, And, in the second place, I 
would be prepared, as I before intimated, to found, when the pro- 
per time should seem to have arrived, in the more important 
UKalities, such as Ottawa, Kingston, Hamilton, and London, 
schools sDmenrhat of the character of Upper Canada College, only 
on a reduced scale. Of course, if those who hold the strings of the 
public purse will net give money te oarxy out such plans, nothing 



more can be said ; there is an end of the matter. But we are 
bound to proceed upon the assumption that the Legislature will 
not grudge a moderate expenditure— for after all, it would be 
moderate— demanded bv the best interests of the country.— Our 
Legislators surely all understand that there are higher feats of states- 
manship than saving monev. 

The address was Ustened to with marked attention, and Professor 
Young took his seat amid applause. A vote of thanks was passed 
to the lecturer. 

The Pkbsident then said that he had considered the matter to 
which he had alluded on the previous morning, viz. : Whether he 
should continue to occupy the chair during the convention, and 
had also taken the opinion of several members of the Association 
thereon ; and the conclusion he had arrived at was that it would be 
well for him to retire. But if it were the desire of the Association 
that he should retain the Presidency he would be willing to do so 
on condition that one of the Vice-presidents be permitted to occupy 
the chair during the discussions. This proposition being concurred 
in by the Association, Mr. Watson, second Vice-president, was 
called to the chair, and the President left the halL 

BOMB OAUSBS OF FllLUBE IS TKAOHIKa. 

Mr. H. I. Strako, B.A., of Owen Sound, conceived the first of 
the causes of failure in teaching to be poor education in the teacher, 
but he thouffht that this evil would soon be remedied under the new 
law. Another cause of failure appeared to him to be that persona 
undertook to teach without having received professional training. 
He might be told that such persons should attend the Normal 
School, but he held that that institution was not adequate to train 
all the teachers the country required. A good deal might be done, 
however, by the teachers themselves, in reading educational works 
and papers and in attending the meetings of tins Association. He 
thought that teachers failed, also, from lack of judgment. A great 
many teachers did not consider sufficiently the differences of 
intellectual ability in their pupils and laid down too many rules. 
But perhaps the most serious cause of the failure was the entering 
of teachers into the profession and continuing in it without any 
taste for their work. This fault was readily noticed by tho pupils. 
If a teacher showed himself enthusiastic in his work, pupils would 
be the more likely to be earnest in their studies. Mr. Mo Allistek, 
of Toronto, thought the chief cause of failure among teachers was 
lack of interest in their work. . He would recommend teachers to 
make few rules, but to enforce those they did make. In reference 
to a remark by one of the gentlemen present, the speaker said that 
as a general rule, he thought that teachers should confess their 
ignorance when pupils asked them a question on some subject on 
which they might not be posted or have only a partial knowledge. 
Mr. SoAKLXTT. of Northumberland, thought that to pursue such a 
course might do very well in cities where trustees did not expect a 
teacher to know everythinff ; but to acknowledge ignorance in some 
of the rural sections would, h^ thought, injure &e reputation of 
the teacher seriously. He thought t^t it would be better for the 
teacher in case of a difficult question to allow it to remain in 
abeyance while he prepared himself to answer it. He agreed with 
Mr. Strang that two of the principal causes of failure were lack of 
interest and lack of judgment on the part of teachers. Mr. Tillvt, 
county of Durham, held that teachers trained in the Normal 
School wep much superior to teachers who obtained their certifi- 
cates from county boards. He had no doubt ^at when the 
standard of teachers is raised they will be better remunerated than 
at present. Then, too, the causes of failure would be fewer than 
they are now. Mr. S, Woods, M.A., of Kingston, thought that 
teachers were not nearly as well remunerated as they should be, 
and he held that they themselves were to blame for it. Some of 
them thought the life an easy one, and therefore accepted smaJl 
salaries for their work. Were teachers but to stand upon the> 
dignity of their profession they would be more respected and.be> 
better remimerated than at present ; the standard of the teachers, 
of the Province would be raised, and they would feel an increased, 
interest in their work. He thought that teachers should always 
endeavour to be cheerful in their schools. Some members of the 
profession habitually looked as though their tomb-stones were 
continually standing before them, with their nam^s, ages, and all 
the other particulars engraved on them. Asageneralthingthe teacher 
had not sufficient enthusiasm in his work. He suggested that if a 
boy asked a teacher a question concerning some subject with which 
he the (teacher) was not well acquainted, he should, instead of dis> 
playing his ignorance, direct the inquirer to some work in which he 
could find the information he desired. There might, however, be 
isol^t^ histances in whi<;^ it would be no disgrace lor a teacher to 
confess hia iipioransoe, Mr. Tambltit, of Newoa^tle, held it to be 
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of great importance that the school-house should be well ventilated 
and lighted, and that the seats should be comfortable. He 
thought also that attention should be given to the physical training 
of pupils, and that the master should endeavour to be on the play- 
ground during the hours of recreation to direct the amusement of 
his scholars. He thought that one of the causes of failure in 
teaching was the changing of rules too frequently. Mr. J. C. 
Glashak held that a teacher should make his pupils feel that he was 
taking part in their work, and that instead of conducting himself 
in a domineerinff manner toward them, he should request them to 
do what he might require of them. Mr. F&aser, of Woodstock, 
thought that a cause of failure among teachers was their not 
coming together with sufficient frequency to confer on matters 
affecting their profession. Hitherto the teachers had been exam- 
ined for certificates by medical men, landers and cleigymen, but 
now he was happy to say they were examined by members of their 
own profession. He held that the success or failure of teachers 
depended greatly on the circumstances under which they taught ; 
let the trustees and others surrounding the teacher manifest an 
interest in him and he would work with all the more enthusiasm. 
Professor Maooitn, of Belleville, remarked that inefficient teachers 
had hitherto been permitted to take charge of schools, and the 
result of their teaching had been that their successors had been 
employed for months in undoing their work. This evil he thought, 
would now be remedied under fiie operation of the new Act. 

THE WORK OF THE ASdOGIATZON. 

Mr. Andbbson said : — ^This Association having reached the tenth 
Tear of its existence, we may very properly take a retrospect of its 
history. In the month of December, 1861, the teachers and friends 
of Education in Toronto and the county of York assembled at the 
Court House in this city for the purpose of organizing a Teachers' 
Association for Upper Canada, llie undertaking was not unattend- 
ed with considerable difficulty. After the Upper Canada Teadiers' 
Association had been estabushed, and the attraction of novelty 
had worn off, a variety of obstacles presented themselves which it 
was very difficult to remove. Among teachers, as among other 
classes, there are many who look almost exclusively at the direct 
personal benefits to be derived from any movement in which they 
take part. The Provincial Association was neither in the nature of 
a trades union to keep up prices or a benefit society to provide against 
sickness or old age. Teachers generiUy receive very scanty remunera- 
tion. A man obliged to support a family on four hundred dollars 
a year could scarcely be expected to travel from one to two hundred 
nules at the cost of nearly half a month's salary to attend meetings 
resulting apparently in so little profit. There existed another 
serious obstaisle which by the recent Act of Parliament has happily 
been almost entirely removed. Two classes of teachers existed 
throughout the country, on^ holding provincial and the other 
county board certificates of qualification. No teacher, however 
well qualified, was permitted to compete for a provincial certificate 
without previous attendance at the Normal School. County board 
teachers considered this provisfSn of the law a great injustice. 
Hence arose a feeling of jealousy, which began to appear in a very 
marked manner, immediately after the AMOciation was formed. 
But OS teachers met in convention, and became better acquainted 
with one another, they discovered that no class held control. — that 
the members were willing to throw aside local prejudices ana forget 
the petty distinctions arising from the difference of locality in 
whidk their knowledge or experience had been acquired. But 
perhaps the most formidable difficulty in the way of securing 
combined action among us was, and is still, the want of permanence 
in the profession. Teaching has long been used as a means of 
reaching other professions. A young man proposes to study 
divini^, law, or medicine, but his finances being insufficient to en- 
able him to complete his course, he becomes a teacher for a year 
or two, for the purpose of earning money. His leisure is entirely 
taken up in pursuing a special course of study entirely unconnected 
with teaching. Having put in his time and drawn his salary, he 
troubles himself no further about either teaching or teachers, and 
of course gives himself no concern whatever about teachers' as- 
social;ions. It is difficult to ascertain the entire number of teachers 
that enter other employments, every year. Turning to the annual 
report of the Chief Superintendent for 1867, we find that up to that 
year 2,544 provincial certificates had been granted to students of 
the Normal School. Of these 964 had expired or been superceded 
by othoi.s, leaving 1,580 valid at that date ; but only 601 persons 
holding such certificates were then engaged in teaching. These 
were among the difficulties to be met by those who ten years ago 
inaugurated this movement. They had but slight inducements to 
offer to their fellow labourers to come forward and take part in the 
work. The obstacles were numerous, the attractions but few. But 



sacrifice, and that ultimately success was certain ; and they have 
not been dissapointed. The fact that this Association has been in 
successful operation for nearly ten years, has been attended by 
hundreds of leading teachers frem all ports of the Province, affords 
ample proof that we are capable at least of working together for a 
common object. But more than this has been accomplished. 
Until recently the opinions of teachers on educational matters have 
been practically disregarded. Not so when legislation was invoked 
on matter affecting other classes. When a new Tusolvency Bill was 
introduced into Parliament, leading merchants were consulted in 
regard to its provisions. If a Medical Bill were brought before the 
House, representatives from the different medical schools were ex- 
amined before a special committee. If a measure affectingLtiie 
legal profession was under consideration the members of the Joar 
and the Bench were respectfully requested to express their opinions. 
When bank charters required amendment, cashiers and presidents 
were forthwith sunmioned to the capital. But when school legisla- 
tion occupied the attention of the people's representatives, nobodv 
thought of asking teachers what they thought about mattm which 
they above all others were most likely to understand. How ace we 
to account for this stranp^e inconsistency t It will not suffice to say 
that educational questions are of less importance than thooe 
relating to trade, law, or medicine. Ask the people, with the 
services of which of the classes just named they could moet easily 
dispense ; and the answer will certainly not be, ^* With those of 
the teachers." It is unnecessary to stop to enquire where the fault 
lies, — ^probablv with teachers themselves, — ^but we may congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that this state of things is rapidly passing 
away. Important changes have just been made in the school law 
by uie Act of the present year ; and it is highly creditable to the 
judgment of the respected head of the Education Department that 
the new features introduced are not the result of mere theory, but 
are based on the matured experience of practical teachers and 
superintendents, as expressed by the deliberate decisions of this 
body. At the meeting held in Hamilton in 1862, a motion was 
introduced affirming the desirability of establishing a central board 
of examiners to issue provincial certificates of qualification in lieu 
of the recently-abolished system of issuing county board certificates. 
The mover of the resolution recommended the plan adopted in the 
examinations of the London University, that is, that the questiona 
should be prepared by this central board, transmitted under scud 
to the county boards, opened in presence of the candidates, and 
the answers returned to the central board for adjudication. This 
motion was lost by a small majority ; but at several subsequent 
meetings was carried unanimously. At the Convention of 1865 an 
additional clause was proposed, and strongly urged by several 
speakers, to the effect that all candidates for certificates of qualifi- 
cation, wherever educated or trained, should be examined by thia 
board, which should include no individual whose pupils were 
required to undergo its examination. By the late School Act and 
the regulations of the Council of Public Instruction precisely this 
plan of licensing teachers has been adopted, and is now in operation 
throughout the Prorince. With r^^ard to certain matters of detail 
there will no doubt be much difference of opinion ; but as a whole 
this may be regarded as one of the most important features of the 
new law. It removes one of the main causes of ill-feeling among 
teachers, establishes merit as the sole standard of graduation, an<L 
judging from the experience of past years, will have the effect m 
retaining in our ranks many of our best teachers who, under the old 
law. would be induced to enter other employments. Had we done 
nothing more than to bring this matter prominently before the 
proper authorities and help to effect the change that has just been 
made, our organisation would not have existed in vain. A thorough 
system of school inspection is of vital importance to the efficiency 
of our schools. Until the present year two serious evils existed. 
Incompetent persons were frequently appointed to the office of 
superintendent, and many who were competent, not being suffl* 
cientiy remunerated to spend their whole time in the work, made 
the duties of the office subordinate to their other avocations. In 
addition to the injury sustained by the schools themselves, how 
humiliating and vexatious to the competant teacher to be compelled 
to listen to criticisms on his system of imparting instruction from 
officials entire^ignorant of school organization or the bcMit method 
of teachii^. How galling to the man of education to be examined 
by a superintendent far inferior to himself in attainments and whose 
stock of knowledge would be considerably increased by attending 
one of said teacher's junior classes. In the case of that class 
usually termed professional men who held this office the fault was 
not so much a lack of education as a want of interest — although 
the knowledge of a profession does not necessarily include a 
knowledge of teaching, and not always a thorough acquaintance 
with the subjects taught. As might naturally be expected, so much 
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devoted to school Tisiting. Hence the more successful and 
popular as a professional man the less efficient and useful as a 
superintendent. Let it not be supposed that all persons holding 
tills position were inefficient. There have been many worthy ex- 
ceptions, — ^men thorou^y competent, conscientious, and devoted 
to their work ; and it is gratifymg to know that special provision 
has been made in the law to render these eligible lor appointment 
to the office of Inspector without further examination. In erder 
to supply a remedy, this Association, on more occasions than one, 
recommended that all superintendents should possess, at least, the 
qualification of first-class teachers, combined with practical ex- 
X>erience iu teaching, and that appointments should be made for 
counties instead of townships, ^y the late School Act and the 
regulations based on it, these recommendations have been fully 
canied out. School Inspectors are now to be selected from among 
the highest grade of practical teachers only. It is unnecessary 
further to enumerate the provisions of the recent statute. Nearly 
all the important changes introduced have been recommended by 
teachers ^emselves. The utmost readiness has been shown bv the 
Legislature, the Chief Superintendent of Education, and the 
Council of Public Instruction, to listen to the suggestions of the 
Ontario Teachers' Association. If the results should prove un- 
satisfactory we have ourselves to blame. Altogether the result of 
our labours has been highly satisfactory. Let us not suppose, 
however, that our mission is accomplished. This Association has 
now a definite part to perform in the great work of education, 
which can be done by it alone. A few years ago its utility was 
considered doubtful and its success uncertain ; now its existence 
has become almost a necessity. But let not the good that has 
already been accomplished induce us to relax our efforts ; let it 
rather encourage us to put forth renewed exertions. Everv man 
owes something to his profession besides a certain amount of labour 
for which he receives pay. There may be callings more honoured, 
but there are none more honourable than that of the teacher. The 
foreign foe that invades our shores is not more to be dreaded than 
the ignorance that lurks in our midst ; and the military hero that 
defends us from the one deserves not botter>from his country than 
he who rids us of the other. The faithful devoted teacher is a true 
patriot. It is not by whining and complaining about want of 
respect that teachers can hope to secure their proper position. 
They must' be true to themselves. Let them but respect their call- 
ii^ and it will command the respect of others. The man makes 
the position respectable, and not the position the man. Now more 
than ever a feeling of harmony and good will exists among our 
members. A disposition to unite more closely together is every- 
where apparent. Our past history affords ground for satisfaction 
and flu^Titfiil yiAjm. Let us hope that a career of still greater useful- 
ness is before us. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Anderson. 

BXAKIKATIOK PAPXBS. 

Mr. S. Woods, of Kingston, ooMplained of the papers sent out 
by the Bo«rd of Examiners. After some remarks, in which he 
aeverely criticised Dr. Danes' Qrammar, he moved that the Central 
Board of Examiners shall, in future, be composed of a committee 
of Public School Inspectors. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
McCallum. After some further conversation, Mr. Buchaw moved 
an amendment to the effect that, while approving of many of the 
examination papers sent up bv the Central Committee, the Associa- 
tion would wish to ask that, in future, the useless technicalities of 
particular text books be omitted ; and that, in future, the papers 
bear the names of the individual examiners preparing them. Mr. 
SsAiH seconded the amendment. Mr. Husbakd moved in amend- 
ment to the amendment, that the Executive Committee of the 
Teachers' Association appointed for the purpose of preparing ex- 
amination papers, be composed exclusivelV of those who have been 
teachers in Public Schools, and that such Boards be composed of 
three persons. Mr. Wood closed the debate, after which, the 
motion was withdrawn, and so were the amendments it called forth. 
Mr. Andbhson then moved that the Association highly approve of 
the general plan of examinations of the Public School teachers now 
in operation throughout the Province, bein^ in accordance with the 
views frequently expressed by this Association. He would suggest 
that, in the future, each paper bear the name of the public ex- 
aminer preparing it. — ^Carried. 

STELLLSQ AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Mr. Hodgson read an introductory paper on these two important 
subjects. Amongst other practical suggestions, the paper recom- 
mended that the practice of spelling with syllables should be fol- 
lowed ; and that, in grammar, the analytical method should be 
- tried. Mr. R. Lewis, of Toronto, held that, as spelling was for 
the purpose of enabling a person to write correctly, instead of to 



speak, it should not be taught so much orally, as by writing a por- 
tion of each reading lesson. He had adopted this plan in his 
school, and had found the results to be highly satisfactory. With 




custom to give to his scholars sentences to write from dictation. 
He then marked the words they misspelled, and made lists of them. 
These lists he gave to the scholars, and required them to study the 
words of which they were composed more particularly than the 
other words in the sentence he had dictat^. "Mr. Axohibald 
McCoLLUM, of Hamilton, approved of the plan of requiring words 
to be spelled in syllables. He was of opinion that the study of 
grammar might advantageously be left pff until the reasoning 
powers were pretty well developed ; but he held witli Mr. Lewis, 
that pupils should be required to commence the writing of composi- 
tion at an early period of their school career. Mr. Scarlett agreed 
with Mr. Lewis, that the pupils should be required to learn to 
spell from writing. Mr. Lewis remarked that tnis was the Prus- 
sian system, and it had proved very satisfactory. Mr. Sgablxtt 
would give pupils in the first book short lessons, and require them 
to write down every word ; and in the more advanced books he 
would require the pupils to write down the more difficult of the 
words in their lessons. He thought that pupils should be required 
to commence the study of grammar orally very young, and he con- 
sidered it a good plan to cause students m grammar to write some- 
thing on some object shown them by the teacher, and then submit 
it for correction. 

reception or delegates. 

Mr. Miller, a delegate from the Teachers' Association of the 
County of Huron ; Mr. Johnston and Mr. Scarlett, from the 
Association of Northumberland ; Mr. Currib and Mr. Platt, 
from the Association of Prince Edward ; and Mr. Eraser, from the 
Association of Oxford, were received, and generally gave very 
gratifving reports of the operations of the Associations they repre- 
sented. 

union of grammar school associations with the ONTARIO 

teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The Convention then took up the report of the Committee on 
Union, who therein recommended : — Ist. That the Societies lately 
known under the names of the Ontario Teachers' Association and 
the Ontario Grammar Schoolmasters' Association be united under 
the name of the Ontario Teachers' Association. ^ 2nd. That the 
Associatiqp have three different sections, representing respectively, 
1st, Teachers in High Schools ; 2ndly, Inspectors ; 3rdly, Pubuo 
School Teachers. 3ni. That in all subjects pertaining to education 

generally, the Association shall act unitedly, both in cuscussing and 
eciding upon such subjects. 4th.r That subjects pertaining specially 
to any one or two of the sections mentioned in the second clause, 
shaUbe discussed by the members of all sections, but that the 
decision of the subject shall rest'alone with the section or sections 
particularly interested. 6th. That, in the event of an^r dispute 
regarding the class in which any specified subjects may be induded, 
the decision be made by a majority of the Board of Directors pre- 
sent, and that such decision be final. 6th. That there be three 
standing ^committees, corresponding to the three sections men- 
tioned in Uie second clause, and that the ooinposition of the com- 
mittees shall be as follows : — 1 . High School Committee, consisting 
of four High School teachers and one member selected from either 
of the other two sections ; 2. Committee of Inspectors, consisting of 
four Inspectors and one member selected from either of the other 
two sections ; 3. Public School Committee, consisting of four mas- 
ters of Public Schools and one member selected from either of the 
other two sections. 7th. That in case of any sudden emergency 
necessitating prompt action on the part of any of the sections, the 
President of the ijuiociation, on the written application of at least 
two members of the standing committee for such section, shall call 
a special meeting of the committee for the aforesaid section, and 
that in the event of the President refusing or neglecting to call 
such meeting, the committee, or a majority of the committee have 
full power to meet at the call of their chairman, and to take action 
upon the subject as spedfied. The first and second clauses were 
adopted nem, con. In the third clause the words " in one body " 
were substituted for "unitedly." The fourth and fifth cbiuses 
elicited considerable discussion, but were finally adopted without 
amendment. The sixth clause was adopted aem, con. The seventh 
clause was adopted without amendment, after oonsiderable discus^ 
sion. 
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PROFBSSOB OOLDWIN SMITHES LBGTT7BB. 

The speaker said the character of Cowper was summed up in 
these few words, "England, I love thee well." He then gave 
some examples of the state of affairs in the world at the time of 
the advent of Oowper. The speaker said poetry was as potent to 
reform as the laws, and Cowper was one of those who added 
materially to its reformation. Cowper's father was an indulgent man, 
and his son was, therefore, denied nothing that could be procured ; 
but his mother died when the poet was only six years of age, and 
Cowper afterwards wrote one of the most beautiful and affecting 
poems that he ever composed respecting the death of his maternal 
|>arent. After his mother died he was left with a guardian until 
he was of a responsible age, when he was sent to Westminster 
School, where he became an adept in the use of Latin phrases 
among other qualifications. Cowper's religion was not only of 
good works, but it produced good works. He was active among 
the poor, both in his religious demonstrations and in works of 
charity. After the lecture a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
lecturer, and the meeting dispersed. 

B£PORT ON PUBLIO SCHOOL LBOISLATIOir. 

Mr. John Campbbll submitted the report of the Committee on 
this subject : — 1. That the thanks of the Association are due to the 
Chief Superintendent and the Legislature for their efforts in intro- 
ducing many advantageous clauses and amendments into the Con- 
Bonsolidated Public School Act, which are calculated to elevate the 
position of teachers, and render more effectual the schools of tliis 
Province. The Committee desire, however, to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Convention certain features of the Bill, which 
they regard as objectionable, or open to alteration and improve- 
ment. They would suggest that general opinion be evoked on 
this subject, as it is probable that there may be other clauses claim- 
ing such consideration. In order to open discussion, therefore, 
they have selected the following, viz. : Clauses 119 and 107 of the 
Act. 

atJPBBANNUATION FUND. 

Mr. Johnston (Cobourg) objected very strongly to the Super- 
annuation Fund. If it was good for the Public School teachera, it 
was equally good for the Grammar School teachers ; but the Legis- 
lature did not dare to impose it upon that class, but they evidently 
thought they could do as they pleased with the Public School 
teachers. He objected to being compelled to contribute to a fund 
over the management of which he had no control. He also thought 
the clause illegal, as the Inspector had no legal right to withhold 
a portion of the Grovemment Grant from the teacher for this pur- 
pose. He concluded by moving : — ** That while approving of the 
majority of the changes introduced into o.ur educational system by 
the School Act of 1871, they entirely disagree with the clause relating 
to the Superannuated Teachers' Fund ; and that the Executive 
Committee be authorized to have petitions printed and circulated 
throughout the Province, for the signatures of teachers, asking the 
Legislature to repeal this obnoxious clause." Mr. Macintosh 
seconded the motion, and characterized the clause as tyrannical. 
He thought the teachers were quite competent to take care of their 
own future. If teachers volunteered to contribute a sum yearly to 
a general fund, they, of course, had a right to do so, but he 
objected to being compelled to contribute. He would advise 
teachers not to give the order for the Government Grant, and thus 
effectually resist the payment of any contribution to this fund. He 
wct^ld be ashamed of the teachers' profession if they*put up with 
this tyrannical clause for any length of time. It was equally 
objectionable in the interests of the Inspectors, because they were 
made to perform the service of bailiffs, and collect this money from 
the teachers. Mr. Habbison observed, with regard to the question 
of legality, that the Inspector was authorized by the Act to deduct 
the amount of the contribvition. Mr. Fbaseb (Woodstock) con- 
sidered the superannuation clause as most unjust to teachers. He 
maintained that teachers who spent the best part of their lives in 
the work should receive pensions, if any at all, from the public 
treasury, just as men did who served their country in the army. 
He regarded the clause as an insult to teachers. Mr. Buohan (of 
Hamilton) said that the argument had been advanced that the fund 
would tend to make secure a better class of teachers, but he was of 
opinion that it would jhave a decidedly opposite effect, for he 
thought it would be a poor inducement to school teachers when 
they knew that they were to spend the better portion of their days 
in teacliing, and in their old age be thrown upon the mercy of the 
fund, and receive, perhaps, a hundred dollars a year. Mr. Lewis 
was opposed to all pensions. Teachers should be paid well enough 
;to enable themselves to provide for old age. He regarded it as 
^degrading to himself to accept of the miserable pittance which this 
i;iause provided for. If the prinoiplo of penaions was good, it 



should be carried out something after the manner of life insuianoes. 
As it was, teachers had no certainty of a fixed sum if they became 
incapacitated for work. Mr. Keesin thought the clause had been 
too sharply condemned. Teachers might be glad to receive even a 
small amount in their old age. Mr. Fbaseb (York Township) pro- 
tested against the clause as most unjust. Mr. McCallum moved 
an amendment that this Association recommend that all maie 
teachers in the Province be included in this superannuated r^grul^ 
tion, provided that the management of this fund be entrusted to 
this Association on its obtaining an Act of Incorporation. Mr. 
Wood (of Kingston) said that if there was to be anything of the 
kind at all, he thought that a voluntary association would he much 
better. He had been speaking with a minister of the Methodist 
body, who had informed him of a certain fund that they had among 
them as a superannuation fund for worn out ministers, and he was 
much more favourable to such a scheme than to the one they were 
compelled by the by-law to sustain. After some discussion the 
amendment was ruled out of order, on the ground tliat it was a 
substantive motion. Mr. Watson (of York) thought that the 
majority of teachers in the country were in favour of a super- 
annuation fund, properly managed and under their own controL 
He had known several men who had paid a few dollars to the fund, 
and now they were receiving large benefits from it. He would 
have joined the Association long ago, only that the manner of 
application was objectionable to his views. Mr. McCallum had 
interviewed the Chief Superintendent as to the manner of applica- 
tion, and had been informed that every obstacle had now been 
removed. He was, therefore, favourable to the principle of the 
fund, and he thought some of the members present would be glad 
some day to join the scheme. Mr. Huntsb asked if this Associa- 
tion should take upon it, in addition to its other duties, the duties 
of an insurance company ? Mr. McCallum believed they could do 
it. The vote was then taken on the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

tbachebs' cebttfioatbs. 

Mr. McCallum moved that this Convention cordially approve of 
the President's suggestion in his address, that the times of examin- 
ation of the. Normal School teachers and County teachers be the 
same, that there be one set of papers for said examinations, and 
that the masters of that school should not form part of the examin- 
ing committee. Some discussion followed on this motion, in which 
Mr. Yeomans, Mr. Macintosh, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Strang, Mr. Carrie, 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. John Campbell, and others, took part, the 
general opinion being expressed in the motion. Mr. Macuttosh 
moved in amendment that the last part of the motion, namely, 
** that the masters of the Normal School should not form part of 
the examining committee," be struck out. The vote waa taken, 
and the original motion was carried unanimously. 

FINANCE BEFOBT. 

Mr. McCallum, the Treasurer, read the financial report, which 
was adopted without discussion. It showed the amount of the 
receipts during the past year to hav^been 9177.20, and the expen- 
diture $169.47, leaving a balance on hand of 917.73. 

undue habte in education. 

Mr. G. D. Platt, Public School Inspector of the Counly^ of 
Prince Edward, delivered an address on undue haste in education, 
which he considered a growing evil, and to remedy which he 
thought teachers should, among other things, endeavour to incul- 
cate into the minds of their pupils a taste for education, and to 
impart instruction as far as possible without the use of text books. 
He thought very many teachers were guilty of the charge of pro- 
ceeding too rapidly in the education of the young. Not that a 
good education could be obtained any too soon, but that haste in 
Uiis matter was sometliing calculated to prevent the attainment of 
the end in view. It almost seemed as if some teachers ought to 
apply for a patent for the shortest method of giving instruction to 
children in particular branches. Education had a resemblimoe to 
vegetation. The seed required time for growth and development, 
and would not allow of much hurry without injury. A fon^ed 
growth almost always resulted injuriously. The process of diges- 
tion was another illustration. Undue stuiling of physical food 
and an overloading of the organs of digestion were prejudicial to 
physical health and muscular activity. The training of the prize- 
ligiiter showed this. Great care was exercised to secure the highest 
condition of muscular development, and yet many teachers were 
constantly stutling the memories of children without reference to 
its baneful ellects. What we wanted was more training and less 
stuffing — more discipline and less attention to storing the memory. 
Farmers believe in deep ploughing — ^in turning up the sub-soil t© 
the influence of the sun and atmosphere. Teachers ought to prac- 
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tiae deep teaching, instead of skimming orer the minds of children, 
and Imparting a superficial knowledge of things. At the conclusion 
of the address, Mr. Piatt was, on the motion of Mr. Wood, 
seconded by Mr. McOallum, tendered a hearty vote of thanks. 

ALKCTIOir or 0FFI0BB8. 

The Convention then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. The following was the result of the election : — 
Pt^aident, Bev. Principal Snodgrass, D.D., Queen's Uniyersity, 
Kingston ; Yioe-Presidents — 1st, £. Scarlett, Public School Ins- 
pector of Northumberland ; 2nd, Samuel Wood, M.A., High 
School, Kingston ; 3rd, K. Lewis, George Street Public School, 
Toronto ; 4th, H. £ Strang, B.A., High School, Owen Sound ; 5th, 
J. R. Miller, Public School Inspector of South Huron ; 6th, David 
Johnston, Cobonrg ; Recording Secretary, A. McMurchy, M.A., 
Toronto High School ; Corresponding Secretaiy, Thos. Ajrkland, 
M.A., Normal School, Toronto; Treasurer^ S&muel McAllister, 
Toronto ; Councillors — ^Messrs. Alexander, J. H. Hunter, Dnndas 
High School ; Piatt, Anderson, and Macintosh. 

lasunxsT reoo&diko ssokxtjlby. 

MoTed by Mr. W. Akbebsok, seconded by Mr. Millib, — ^* That 
in future the Recording Secretary be authorized to obtain the 
assistance of a competent person to record the minutes of our 
annual oonventions, who shall be paid by the Association." — 
Carried. 

Moved l»y Mr. E. B. Habbiboh, seconded by Mr. J. J. Tillby, 
— " That in the opinion of this Convention it is desirable that all 
candidates for teachers' certificates shall be examined I at such 
times as to afford them an opportunity of receiving certificates of 
qualification previous to the time of opening the schools, and that 
the day of the week be taken instead of the day of the month ; and 
that the Council of Public Instruction be requested to make the 
neoeaaaxy changes." Canried. 

STANDINO OOMMITTBBB. 

The following gentlemen were appointed the Standing Commit- 
tees, under the sixth clause of the report of the Committee on 
Union : High School Section — Messrs. J. H. Hunter, M.A., J. M. 
Buchan, M.A., H. I. Strang, B.A., J. Seath, B.A., and A. M. 
McCaJlum, M.A.; Public School Section — Messrs. Alexander, 
Watson, Campbell, Carey and Young ; Section of Public School 
Inspectors — ^Messrs. TiUey, Harrison, Piatt, Fotheringham, and 
McAUister. 

nrooBPOBAXioir. 

The Committee on Incorporation submitted their report, which 
contained the following recommendations : — 1. That this Associa- 
tion apply to the Legislature of this Province at its next session, 
for an Act of Incorporation. 2. That in connection with said Act 
of Incorporation, it ask for the Power of electing three members of 
the Council of Public Instruction, one to be elected by and to re- 
present each of the three sections into which this Association will 
in future be divided. 3. That an election of said members of the 
Council of Public Instruction take place at the regular annual 
meetings of the Association, and in a man^ei^ similar to that of 
the Branches of the Law Society ; that the members of this Asso- 
ciation only shall have the right of voting ; and that each person 
so elected shall hold office for three years. 4. That the three 
members shall be elected at the first meeting of the Asso<ipiti6n 
next after the passing of said Act, and that one shall retire at the 
at the end of the first year, one at the end of the second year, and 
one at the end of the third year, the order of retirement being 
decided by lot by the three members themselves, provided always that 
a retiring member shall be eligible for re-election. 6. That in case 
of death, removal, or resignation of a member, another shall be 
elected in his place at the next regular meeting of the Association. 
The report was adoptod. 

TBXT-BOOKS. 

The Committee on 1 ext-Books reported as follows : — 1. While 
strongly approving of I'lniformity in text-books, the committee, in 
respect to the works I slow mentioned, recommend that, until such 
time as more suitable text-books are provided, it be permissable to 
employ in our schools standard British or Canadian publications : 
** Lovell's General Geography," ** Davies* Knglish Grammar." 2. 
Algebra. — The committee recommend that for elementary instruc- 
tion in Algebra Todhunter's smaller treatise be employed, while for 
the use of advanced students, Sangster's treatise be retained. 
3. Arithmetic. — The committee regret exceedingly, that while 
changes have been made in the text books on Arithmetic, without 



any sufficient cause or agitation, on the other hand, text books 
against which the Association has long and earnestly protested are 
retained. Finally, with regard to every future educational text- 
book submitted for approval to the Council of Public Instruction,- 
the committee recommend that such treatise, previously to sudi 
approval, be submitted to a committee nominated by the Ontario- 
Teachers' Association. The clause with regard to arithmetic was- 
withdrawn. The rest of the report was adopted without amend- 
ment. Moved by Mr. Kibiuand, seconded by Mr. Glashan, — 
That this Association highly approve of the new text-books in 
arithmetic ^a few typograjphical errors excepted), but would request 
the author m the next edition to add the Miscellaneous Examples 
from the English edition. Carried. 

TEACHBBS' INSTITUTES. 

The committee that was appointed to prepare a report on 
Teachers' Institutes submitted the following : — That under the 
present system of examination it is essentially necessaiy to have some 
connecting link between our schools and Examining boards to pro- 
vide professional training for such teachers as do not feel disposed 
to attend the Normal School ; and, believing that Teachers^ Insti- 
tutes, properly conducted, would partially remedy the existing 
state of affairs, and that they would tend to systematise the whole 
work of our Public Schools throughout the Province, the commit- 
tee would, therefore, strongly urge the formation of County Insti- 
tutes, to be held immediately before the summer examinations, 
attendance at such meetings to be noticed by examiners in award- 
ing certificates, and to carry out the idea would recommend that 
the Chief Superintendent be respectfully requested to take imme- 
diate steps to put the present law in force for this purpose. 

AMENDMBKT OV THE OONSTITUTIOir. 

Mr. Akdebson moved, seconded by Mr Glashan, '* That the 
Board of Directors be authorized to consolidate the constitution in 
accordance with the resolutions passed during the present Conven- 
tion." A protracted discussion ensued upon this motion, Mr. 
Hodffson protesting strongly against it as being unconstitutional. 
Finally, however, U was carried, Mr. Hodgson alone dissenting. 

^ EXPENSES. 

Moved by Mr. Huntbb, seconded by Mr. McCallum, ^^That in 
the event of the Legislature conceding the request of the Associa- 
tion for representation in the CouncU of Public Instruction, and, 
furthermore, in the event of the Legislature declining to assume 
the expenses incurred by the attendance on the Council of such 
representatives as are not resident in Toronto, such expenses be 
defrayed by the Association." — Carried. 

VOTES or THANKS 

were passqd to the Chief Superintendent of Education for the use 
of the theatre of the Normal School buildings ; to the representa- 
tives of the city papers for their reports of the proceedings of the 
Association; to the Grand Trunk, Great Western and* Northern 
Railway Companies for courtesies, and to the members of the As- 
sociation residiog in Toronto for the amount of work they had 
voluntarily performed in the interest of the Association. 

BEPBESENTATION OF TEAOBEBS. 

The Treasurer, Mr. McAllistkb, remarked that the officers of 
the Association estimated that the delegates who had attended this 
Convention represented from 600 to 1,000 of the school teachers of 
the Pl:ovince. Moved by Mr. McCallum, seconded by Mr. Seath, 
''That it is highly desirable that the attention of teachers be 
especially called by communications through the press in different 
parts of the Province to the importance and present benefits of 
attending the meetings of our Conventions." 

DUTIES or THE BTANBINO C0MBCITTBE8. 

Moved by Mr. McCallum, seconded by Mr. Seath, ''That the 
by-law defining the duties of the Standing Committees be inserted 
in the minutes of the present year." — Carried. 

The Convention then adjourned. — Olobe, Telegraph, and Leader. 



II. REVISED OFFICIAL REGULATIONS IN REGARD TO 

THE QUALIFICATIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL IN8PBCTOB8 

AND COUNTY BXAMINEBS. 

Prescribed by iKe Cou^icil of Public InatriLction for (hUariOy wnder 

the Authoi-Uy of Sections Seven and Eleven of ike School Act 

of 1871. 

1 . Quali/katione ofPudlic School Inspeetore. 

"All County and City Superintendents of Common or Public 
Schools who have held that office consecutively for three years i 
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all teachers of Public Schools who have obtained or who shall 
obtain First Class Provincial Certificates of qualification of the 
highest grade (A) ; all Head Masters of Gframmar or High Schools, 
who have taught the same school three years, and who shall pre- 
pare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory 
ThesiB on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools ; and 
all Graduates in Arts^ who have proceeded regularly to their 
degrees in any University in the British Dominions, and who have 
taught in a college or school not less than three years^ and who 
shall prepare and transmit to the Education D^artment a satis- 
f actorv Tnesis on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools, 
shall be considered legally qualified for the office of County In- 
spector of Public Schools, without any further examination, on 
obtaining, in each case, from the Education Department, the 
certificate required by law. 

2. Qualifications of Examiners. 

All Head Masters of Grammar or High Schools, and those 
Graduates in Arts who have proceeded regularly to their degrees in 
any University in the British Dominions, and have taught in a 
college or school not less than three years ; all candidates for 
Degrees in Arts in the Universities of the United Kingdom, who, 
previously to the year 1864, possessed all the statutable requisites 
of their respective Universities for admission to such degrees, and 
have taught in a college or school not less than three years ; and 
all teachers of Common or Public Schools who have obtained First 
Class Ptovindal Certificates of qualification, or who may obtain 
such certificates under the provisions of the present law, shall be 
considered as legally qualified to be appointed members of a 
County or City Board of Examiners, without further examination, 
on their obtaining from the Education Department, for the satis- 
faction of the County Council or City Board, a certificate of their 
having complied with this regulation, and being eligible under its 
provisions. 

Regulations for giving effect to the foregoing. 

I. Candidates eligible to act as County or City Examiners will, 
on application, be furnished with the requisite certificate from the 
Education Department. ^ 

II. A candidate for the office of. Countv or City Inspector of 
Public Schools, must, in order to be eligible for that appointment, 
obtain from the Education Department a certificate of nis qualifi- 
cation for the office. This will be transmitted to him on his 
furnishing satisfactory proof that he possesses the legal qualifica- 
tions. In the case of University graduates and Head Masters of 
High Schools, a satisfactory Thesis is required on the Organization 
and Discipline of Public Schools, etc. 

III. The Thesis to be prepared ought not to exceed twenty five 
or thirty pages of foolscap, written on one side only, and should 
embrace the following topics, or subjects, chaptered as numbered, 
viz. :— 

1. Oi^ganization of schools ; classification of pupils ; the system 
of monitor teachers — ^its use and abuse ; school buildings and in 
and out-door arrangements ; school furniture and apparatus, &o, 

2. School management ; time tables and limit tables of study ; 
school rules ; school register ; roll-book ; visitor's book. 

8. General principles of education ; art of teaching, with 
examples of the mode of treating various subjects ; characteristics 
of the successful teacher ; how to secure attention ; how to interest 
the dass. 

4. Characteristics of good style of questioning; correction of 
errors ; recapitulations, &c. 

5. Principles of mental, moral and physical culture of childhood ; 
gymastics and calisthenics. 

6. School discipline ; rewards and punishments ; prizes ; 
authorized system of merit cards. 

7. School libraries ; how best to make them available ; school 
museums, or local collections, their value, and how to promote 
their formation and use. 

8. Principles of the School Law relating to Public School 
Trustees, Teachers and Inspectors of Schools. 

Departmental Snmmary of the Powers, Duties, and Besponsi' 
bilities of Pnblio School Tmstees in Rural Sections. 

NOTB.— From the following summary, Tnuteea can easily leam the extent of their 
geueru powers, duties, mid responsibilities. For more definite information, when 
necessary, they can refer to the School Act and RegulAtions. 

(1^ THB NECESSARY OR DISCRETIONARY POWERS OF SCHOOL 

TRUSTEES. 

(1) To take possession and have sole custody of all public school 
property, moveable property, moneys, &c. 

(2) To obtain a legal title to their school premises, as provided 
by law. ' 

(3) To do whatever they may judge expedient in regard to the 



building, &c,f &o., of the school-house, appendages, play-gro 
enclosures, lands, and moveable propeity. 

(4) To have the sole authority to appoint and fix the amount 
the salary of all male and lemale teachers appointed by tiiem. 

^5) To appoint a school collector. 

(6) To establish, if they judge expedient (with the consent of flM; 
inspector), a male and female school in their section. 

^7) To provide a teacher*s residence. 

(8) To raise all moneys, in the manner authorized by the 
meeting. No meeting can lawfully decide what amount the tL _ 
shall raise, but only the manner in which they shall do it. Sh< 
a meeting neglect or refuse to decide upon the mcmner of rai 
the sums required, the trustees can exercise their own discretion 
to which mode they will adopt. 

(9) To apply, if they judge expedient, to the municipality 
their township, once a year, before the August meeting (except 
case of a site and building), to raise any stSiool-rate authorised 
the inhabitants ; and to compel the council to collect it, by manda 
from one of the Superior Courts, should the council refuse to do 

(10) To exempt all indigent persons from section sdiool-rates. 

(11) To sue non-residents for school rates. School-taxes 
absentees must, however, be collected as pointed out in section 
hundred and twenty-seven of the Consolidated Sdiool Act. 
case the township council should refuse to pay these taxes (di 
returned to the clerk), the trustees can enter an action, in aojf 
competent court, against the township council for the amount. 

^2) To call a special school meeting for any lawful school purpoMt 
(13^ To unite their school with the adjacent High School ' 

(14) To resign the office of trustee, with the consent in writing «! 

their colleagues and of the Inspector. 
(16) To decline re-election for four years next after going out m 

office. J 

(16) To apply to county council against act of township coundl 

in altering the boundaries of the school. 
K.B. — No school meeting of their constituents can depiifl 

trustees of any of these powers, or prevent their exercise. 

(2) THEIR FOSITIYS DT7XIBS. 

(1) To call the annual school meeting, and also a special oneil 
case of any difference in regard to the school-site, death or removH 
of trustee, &c 

(2) To prosecute all illegal voters at school meetings. 

(3) To make a declaration of office within two weeks after notiec 
of election as trustee. 

(4) !ro see that their school is furnished with a trustees' book, « 
visitors' book, a teacher's register, and a Journal of Edueatvm, 
These two latter are furnished without cost. The two former maiA 
be purchased at the expense of the section 

(5) To employ (and pay school moneys to) none but legally quafi^ 
fied teachers. 

(6) To provide suitable school aceomn^odation for all the pupili 
in their section, as defined in regulation 9 of IhUies of Trustees. 

(7) To permit all pupils between the ages of fiye and twen^-ow 
years, on whose behalf school-rates are paid, and who observe tl» 
rules, to attend their school. 

(8) To visit the school and see that it is properly conducted; 
that no unauthori2»d books are used ; that aU the pupils are sup- 
plied with proper text-books ; that the library is available to the 
inhabitants, and that it is properly managed. 

(9) To exercise all the coiporate powers vested in themi for the 
fslnlment of all apeements, contracts, &c. : and to maintain • 
scliool in their section during the year. 

(10) To transmit their ha^-yearly returns and their yearly leporte 
to the Insi)ector, and also to submit their yeaHy report to the annual 
meeting of their constituents. 

(11) To affix their corporate seal to all contracts, agreemeati, 
deeds, &c., under their hand. 

(12) To appoint and take proper security from the secretaxy- 
treasurer and school collector. 

(13) To make a return to the munici2)al clerk of all rates imposed 
by them. 

(14) To make no contract with any member of the school cor- 
poration, except for school site, or as collector. 

(15) To transact no school business except at a trustee meeting 
of which each member of the corporation has had due notice. 

(16) To appoint a school auditor before the 1st of December in 
each year, and lay before the auditors aU necessary information. 

(17) To comply with the award of the arbitrations ariang 
between theinselves and ether parties, under the school law. 

(18) To call school meetings when desired by the ratepayers to 
decide the question of school site. 

(19) To establish a free public school library as required by law 
and regulation 21, Duties of Trustees. 
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(20) To employ an additional teacher, in case there are more than 
fifty pnpils attending their school. 

^1) To follow the assessor's roll in making out list of, and 
collecting school rates. 

(3) THSIS IIB8P0K8IBILITIE8. 

Personal Besponsihility. — (1) For aU contracts or a^i^reements, 
when not officially fulfilled as authorized by law. (2) For the 
award (if any against them) of arbitrators appointed under the 
School Acts. (3) For the amount of an award against them if they 
refuse to giye it effect. (4) For all moneys lost to the section 
through their neglect of duty : — such as omission to send the half- 
yearly return to the Inspector, neglect to keep open the school 
during the year, &c. (5) For neglect to take security from any 
person to whom they intrust school moneys, if any loss accrue. 
(6) For neglect or omission to affix their corporate seal to official 
agreements, contracts, or the binding documents. 

N.B. — ^Trustees neglecting to perform any of the *' positive 
duties " required of them as above (and to the neglect of which no 
specifio penidty is attached) may incur the risk of having the 
apportionment to their school section withheld, and themselves 
made penonaUy rt^aruible for the loss consequent thereon. (See 
section thirty-first of the Consolidated School Act, and section 
thirty-seven of the School Law Improvement Act of 1871. 

(4) PSKALTISS FOR NXOLBCT OF DUTY. 

(I) Twenty dollars for refusal to perform the duties of their 
office. 

i2) Ttotnty dollars for making a false return. 
3) Fiw dollars for every week of delay in forwarding their 
(iwnual report to the Inspector. 

(4) Five dollars for neglect of calling annual or other necessary 
scnool meetings. 

(5) Five dollars for refusing to servtf as trustee when elected. 

(6) Fine or vmpriswvmtiivt in case they refuse to furnish the 
school auditors witii information. 

(7) Imprisonment of any trustee refusing to deliver up moneys, 
books, papers, etc. 

(8) i9utt for moneys lost in the hands of any person to whom 
they entrust money or other valuables, without taking security. 

(5) PXKALTIX8 nfPOBBD OK OTHBB PA&TIBS BT THE SCHOOL LAW. 

'1^ Tv)ewty dollars on returning officer for wrong doing. 
[2} TwenCy dollars on teacher for false returns, &c. 

(3) Twei\Jty dollars for disturbing a school meeting, or interrupt- 
ing a public schooL 

(4) Ten dollars on township derk for neglecting to make school 
map of township. 

(5) Five or ten dollars, or imprisonment for illegal voting. 

(6) Five dollars on a (Airman for neglecting io forwam to the 
Inspector a copy of the proceedings of a school meeting. 

(7) Fi/te dollars on person appointed to call first section meeting, 
should he neslect to do so. 

'8) Five d<3lars for neglecting to send children to school. 

9) Action against trtasurtr for refusing to honour an Inspector's 
order for school fund. 

(10) Imprisonmtnt of any Hcretary-treasurer refusing to deliver 
np books, papers, moneys, &c. 

(II) Forfettwre by teacher of any claim which he may have on trus- 
tees, and be guiltv of a misdemeanor y in case of refusal to deliver up 
the key of the school-house and the register, when demanded. 

(6) SPEOIFIO DATB8 AND imCBEBS TO BB 0B8BBVBD. 

(1) Every Saturday to be a holiday in the Public and Roman 
Catholic Separate Schools. 

(2) HoUoays ^d vacations : see General Regulations. 

(3) Trustees to give siac days^ notice of annual and special school 
meetingB, in ifcree public pla<^. The annual meeting must be held 
on the second Weonesday in January. 

(4) Declaration of office must be made by trustees within two 
weeks after election. 

(5) Award must be complied with by trustees within otie month 
after its publication, under a penalty. 

(6) In cases of aroitration in regard to a school site, the opposite 
party must, within three days, appoint an arbitrator, or forfeit his 
xi|fht to do so. 

(7) An arbitration may be postponed for ten days. 

(8) Collectors to collect school rates within ten days ; and,/(mr- 
teen days after the first application for the payment of rates, to 
Beixe and sell the goods and chattels of defaiuters within the sec- 
tton (thiriv days when without), and to give six days* notice of sale. 

(9) Within tioenty days after the failure of calling annual or 
other meeting the Inspector, or two resident assessed freeholders, or 



householders to give six day^ notice of such meeting in three public 
places. 

(10) Within twenty days after each rural school election, County 
Inspectors can hear complaints, and set aside or confirm such elec- 
tion. Inspectors can appoint a school auditor after the twenty^ 
second day of December, m case the trustees neglect or refuse to 
do so. 

(11) The Chief Superintendent can appeal from the decision of 
any County Judge in school matters, within thirty days from the 
rendering of judgment. 

(12) In default of payment of any fines lawfully imposed by a 
Justice of the Peace, under the authority of the School Acts, the 
ofiender may be imprisoned for tfiirty days, 

(13) Ten years are the limit of a loan to trustees for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a school-house, &o. , as authorized by 
the township council. 

(14) When a public library book has been detained seven days 
beyond the week allowed for every hundred pages it contains, the 
librarian shall require it to be delivered within three days, or be 
paid for, in addition to the fine of two cents per day for detention. 
The library catalogue to be open for inspection <' at all seasonable 
times." 

^15^ Every child shall be entitled to at least /our months schooling. 

(16) Inspectors shall not have less ihtJi fifty schools under their 
jurisaiction, except in case of French and German schoob. 

(17) A teacher shaU not have more ihan fifty pupUs in average 
attendance under his care. 

(18) No rate-bill for school contingencies in cities, towns and 
villages, shall exceed twenty cents a pupil per month. 

(19) A site shall not be witiiin one hxindred jsixdM of an orchard, 
pleasure ground, or dwelling house. 

(20|) A school site must not be less than half an acre in extent ; 
nor the area of the school house less than that prescribed in regu- 
lation nine, Dxtiies of Trustees. 

(21) The aften\oon of one day in each week, after school hours, 
to be set apart for religious ins^ction in the public sdiools. 
. (22) The hours of teaching in public and separate schools, shall 
not exceed six. School to commence at nine o*clock, a.m. The 
school-house to be ready fifteen mitMtes before nine; recess ten 
minutes. 

(23) School to commence and dose by reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture and by prayer. The Ten Commandments are required to be 
repeated once a week by the pupils. 

(24) The number of teadung days in each month, omitting the 
allowed holidays and vacations, will be found in the General Regu- 
lations. 

(25) Before the 1st of March in any year, supporters of Roman 
Catholic separate schools to give notice of such support to the 
clerk of the municipality. 

(26) A trustee may be temporarily absent for six months of the 
year, provided his home is still in the section. 

(7) PUBLIC SCHOOL TBUSTBB8 TBAKLT CALEKDAR. 



A week before the second Wednesday of tins month, to 

post up three notices, in at least three public places, 

fixing the place of the annual school meeting. 
The winter tenn begins. 
Second Wednesday — To attend the annual school meeting. 

submit their rejport for the year then* closing, ana 

provide for keepmg open the school for the next year. 
After school meeting, new trustee to make declaration 

of office before the chairman (or secretaxy) of the 

school meeting. 
To transmit their annual report to the Inspector. 
Spring holidays commence Wednesday before JSasteTi 

and end Tuesday after it. 
Holiday — Queen's BirUiday. 
Trustees' first half-yearly return to the Inspector 

due. 
Holiday — Dominion Day. 
Summer holidays commence. 
To send in to township clerk estimate of money to be 

raised by council before the meeting in August. 
Summer term begins. 

Summer term ends on Friday before the 16th Oct. 
Autumn term begins Monday after 16th Oct. 
To appoint a school auditor before the first day of De* 

cenwer. 
To call a public meeting, for auditing purposes, not 

later than the 22nd of Vecemher. 
To send in return of uncollected school rates to town* 

ship clerk before end of the year. 
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Autumn term ends. 

Trustees' second half-yearly return to the Inspector 
due. 



In addition, trustees are to call special school meetings for fixing 
site ; election in case of death, resignation, or removal of colleague, 
when necessary. 

OEKKRAL BDUGATIONAL OALBNDAH FOB ONTA&IO. 
Constructed from the School Lawg and Jtegulations. 
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I. -FIXED DATES. 

The School Year begins. A statutory hoUday (Circum,' 
cision.J 

Tuesday : Half-yearly Examination in each County of can- 
didates for maflterahipB in Public Schools. 

Winter term in the High and Public Schools begins. 

Winter session of the JNormal School begins. 

Wednesday : Annual school elections throughout Ontario, 
of which six dave' previous notice must be ^iven in tfvree 

Sublic places of each section, ward, &c Within tioentu 
ays after meeting, election complaints can be investi- 
gated, and set aside or confirmed by the Inspector in 
townships, and by a County Judge in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages. Auditor to be appointed at an- 
nual meeting. 

High School Annual Report to be sent to the Chief Super- 
intendent by the Board of Trustees. 

Public and Koman Catholic Separate School Annual 
Beports to be sent to the Chief Superintendent by the 
respective Boards of Trustees in cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. An abstract of the Report is to be published in 
one or more local newspapers. 

School Section Annual Report to be sent to the In- 
spector by the Trustees, who, after the Slst, are 
liable to a fine of Jive dollars for every week the Report 
is delayed. 

Two High School Trustees to retire annually from the 
Bt)ard on this day, and their phices to be filled up by the 
County Council at their first meeting after the 1st of 
January. 

Half-yearly subscriptions of two dollars to the Superan- 
nuated School Teachers* Fund, due in January, and to 
be transmitted as early in the year as possible. Should 
the subscription of four dollars not be forwarded during 
the year, the sum of five dollars then becomes due. 

Wednesday : the Board of High School IVustees to meet 
annually on this da^. 

day : Annual Financial Repjort of each Sub-Treasurer to 
be made up and transmitted, with vouchers, to the 
County Auditors. 

County, dty, town, and village clerks to transmit to the 
Chief Superintendent the Auditors* account of school 
moneys, and other information. 

Public School Inspectors to transmit their Annual Reports 
to the Chief Superintendent. 

Good Friday is a holiday in the High and Public Schools 
and in the Education Office. 

Easter Monday is a holiday in the Education Office. 

In March or April occurs the Ecuter vacation in the High 
Schools. Tbe Spring Term in the Schools commences 
on thejirst Wednesday after Easter. 

Apportionment to the High and Public Schools to be noti- 
fied by the Chief Supermtendent. 

Queen's Birthday: a hoUday in the High and Public 
Schools, and in the Education Office. 

Normal School Winter Session ends. 

Friday : High School Spring Term ends with half-yearly 
examinations. 

Half-yearly Returns to be sent by the Trustees of the 
^igh (and Roman Catholic Separate) Schools to the 
Chief Superintendent, and by the Trustees of Rural Sec- 
tions to their Inspectors, and from Trustees of Protest- 
ant and Coloured Separate Schools to their Inspector. 

Clerks of counties, cities, towns, and villages to report the 
name of the Treasurer to the Chief Superintendent 

(1) Annual apportionment, payable by the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education ; also the semi-annual apportion- 
ment to (2) High and (3) Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools, and (4) the yearly pension to Superannuated 
School Teachers. Holiday; (Dominion Day. ) 

High iSk;faool summer vacations from this date to 15^ 
August, 

Chief Superintendent's Annual Report to the Governor. 

Monday : Second half-yearly examination of High School 
Masters. 

Legislative School Grant to be distributed by Inspector 
among the Rural Schools from which half-yearlv 
returns have been received. 

Public School summer vacations entend from this date 
to Uoth August. 

Teachers* Second Half ^yearly Examinations in each County. 

Monday : Summer Term in the High Schools begins. 

Autuma Session of ths formal School bs^^ins. 
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jThe application of Trustees of Rural Sections to thai 
: ship Council for the imposition of a school-rate 

made before the August meeting, except for the< 

of site Mid school-house. 
Summer Term in the High and Public Schools 

the \hth. The Autumn Term b^nns on the Ms 

following the close of the Summer TeniL 
Public School Trustees to appoint a second 

school accounts before the Ist of December in eadi j 
Public and High School County Assessments by law i 

able for the payment of teachers. 
Autumn Session of the Normal School ends. 
In case Trustees of Public Schools neglect to call an 

tors' meeting by the 22nd of December^ two 

the Inspector may call it. 
Autumn Term in tne High and Public Schools ends 

a public examination. 
Christmas Day : Christmas holidays in the High and' 

Schools commence. A holiday in the Educadon 
Alterations in the boundaries of school sections take 
IVustees* Returns of unpaid school rates on al_ 

lands to be made before the end of the year to the 

^hip Clerk. 
Half-yearly Returns from High (and Roman d 

Separate) School Trustees to be sent to the Chief 

intendent, and from Rural Trustees to their Id 

and from Trustees of Protestant and Coloured 

Schools to their Inspector. 
Second half-yearly payments by the Chief Snperxnl 

to (1] High and (2) Roman Catholic Separate Scb, 
The school year ends. Trustees must keep open a 

during at least six months of the year. 



II. — Pjbbiodioal Duties for which no spboific dates abb 

1. The Board of Examiners shall meet half -yearly, for 
aminatioQ of Public School teachers. 

2. There shall be quarterly examinations held in all the 
Schools, and half-yearly examinations in the Hi gh Schools. 

3. Inspectors shall make two or more official visits to the _ 
Schools ; ' ' one shall be made some time between the Isi of 
and the Ist of October, and the other some time between the 
October and the Ist of April.*^ Other visits may be 
directed by the County Council. 

4. Inspectors shall ^'deliver in each school section, at leasts 
a year," a public school lecture. 

5. Inspectors to be appointed by the County Council ; 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer of each High School 
the chairman, secretary, and (if necessary) a committee of 
persons for each Public and Separate School ; the county, 
town, and village auditors of school moneys ; and the rural 
section auditors. 

6. Rate bills in City and Town Public, and in all Separate, 
are payable monthly , quarterly, or yearly, in advance. 

7. Abstract of city, town, and village school rejport to. be 
lished anivually in one or nioi-e local newspapers. In rural 
it is to be read at the annual meeting. 

8. Collectors of school-rates in rural school sections shall 
the rate within ten days from the date of their warrant ; 
case of refusal of payment, shall, within fo\irtee7i days a.. 
mand being made, proceed to seize and sell the goods and cL 
of the defaulter. He shall give notice of sale in ^^r^e public p] 
at least six days before the sale by auction. 

9. A general meeting of school visitors may be held at any 
They should attend the quarterly examinations of the schools. 

10. Estimates of sums necessary to be raised for the Boarji 
School Trustees, to be laid before the city, town, or village o 
cil any time during the year. The annual estimate should be 
before the council early in the year. 

11. County, city, and village clerks to transmit to the Chi 
Superintendent, immediately after the meetings of the council, 
report of all proceedings relating to education ; the appointoMl 
and post office address of Inspectors, &c. In cities, towns, ti 
villages, this latter duty should be performed by the secretaiyl 
the Board of Trustees. | 

12. High, Public, and Roman Catholic Separate School TrasM 
elected to fill a vacancy, to hold office only during the unexpired iaa 

13. The Chief Superintendent to present his annual finara 
report to the Legislature ** at each sitting thereof.'' 

14. Inspector to visit each of the High Schools in the conns { 
a year. 

16. Defaulting secretary-treasurer to deliver up books, monflji 
papers, Ac, **by a certain day, to be named by the County Jiid« 
or to be imprisoned "until the Judge shall be satisfied'' UH 
delivery is made. ^ 

16. A School Register and the Journal of Educaiicn to be pd 
cured annually by the Trustees,— the former from the Inspect 
and the latter from the Chief Superintendent. 
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Bellbyillb.— Thunder with mn on 10th. Lightning and thnnder with 
ndn, 3rd and 11th. Wind storm, 8th. Fog, 10th. Bain, 3rd, 6th, 8th, 
11th, 13th— 16tb. 18th, 20th, 28th. 

GrODBBlCH.— Temperature on 2nd (90^.7) was the highest on record at this 
station. Frost in the adjacent country, 16th and 29th. Lightning, 19th and 
23rd. Thunder with ram, 6th, 10th. Lightning and thunder with rain, 
10th, 13th. Wind storm, 28th. Foff, ^. Riun, 6th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 
17ih, 19th, 20tb, 23rd, 24th, 27th, 29th, 30th. Reported appearance of Col- 
orado potato bug on 1st. Thunder, 4th. Lightning, 19th. Lightning and 
thunder with ram, 6th and 10th. Frost, 16th and 30th, the latter injuring 
beans, cucumbers, potatoes, &c. Wind storms, 10th, 13th. Fog, 21th. llain, 
6th, 7th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 18th, 20th, 23rd, 24th. 

Stratford. — On Ist, reported appearance of Colorado potato bug. Thun- 
der <m 4th. Lightning and thunder with rain, 6th and 10th. lightning, 
19th. Frost, 16u, 30th; that of the latter day injured beans, cucumber and 
potato plants, fto. Wind Btorms,*LOth, 13th. Fog, 24th. Rain, 6th, 7th, 
loth, 11th, 13th. 18th, 20th, 23rd, 24th. 

Hamiltom. — On 6th, Colorado potato buj (Dorypkora decern lineata) ar- 
rived in this neighborhood. 24th, at 7 A.M., no perceptible difference be- 
tween dry and wet bulb thermometer. Lightning with thunder twice on 
27tii ; also, lightning and thunder with rain. Wind storms, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
27th. Rain, 6th, 7tii, Uth, 13th, 23rd. 24th, 27th. The weather has been 
exceedingly dry ; ^freat wannth preyailed in the earlier portion, and wind 
Btoims near the middle. 

SDfOOB.— Lightning and thunder with rain, 4th, 6th, 10th, Uth. Rain, 
4th, 6th, 10th, ll^ri3th, 17th. 20th, 23rd, 24th, 27th. Great want of rain 
in we early part of the month ; crops of all kindK suffered, but proei^ects 
subsequently trnproved. 

Windsor. — Tnunder with rain, 3rd, 4th. Lightning and thunder with 
rain, 19th. Lunar halo, 2nd and dOth. Rainbow, 3rd. Wind storms, 12th| 
13th. Rain, 3rd, 4th, 10th, 13th, 19th, 23rd, 24th. 

1. GEOKGE GROTE, LL.D. 

A cable decipatch reports the death, at the age of seyenty-seven, 
of G^eoxge Grote, the banker, famous as the author of an 
elaborate and oomprehensiye history of Greece. This was a most 
laborious undertakmg — commenced in 1823, and completed in 1856 
— ^to which Mr Grote devoted the leisure time of the best period 
of his life. In that thirty-three years, however, he reared a monu- 
ment which will ever endure. The late historian was of German 
descent. He was educated at the Charter House, and entered in 
his sixteenth year the banking establishment of his father, which 
his grandfather had founded.. Mr. Grote was very studious, and 
after working upon his history from 1823 to 1830, entered public 
life as an advocate of Reform. He was elected to the House of 
Commons for London, and was one of its representatives for 
three successive Parliaments, during which he annually made a 
motion in favour of the ballot. He contributed in the meantime 
several artides to the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews. Re- 
tiring from public Hfe in 1841, he turned his attention to his history, 
which was completed and given to the public. This was followed, 
in 1865, by a work entitled ''Plato and other j Companions of 
Socrates." 



2. A. KEITH JOEINSON, ESQ. 

The death is reported by cable telegraph of Alexander Keith 
Johnson, LL.D., F.R.S., the distinguished geographer. He was 
bom near Edinburgh, in 1804, and after receiving an education at 
the High School, acquired the engraver's art. He devoted himself 
to geography, with a view to founding a school of that science ; 
and in 1843 published his' '' National Atias." He was then made 
Geographer of the ,Queen for Scotland. Five years after he brought 
out '* Tne Physical Atlas of National Phenomena," of which many 
editions were demanded. He won great distinction by his geo- 
graphical publications, and carried off many prizes. 



— -M'erLL mriVBRSiTT.— At the annDal convocation of HcGill UnlTersity 
the following gentlemen received the degree of 3.A. :— In Honours— First 
Rank — Oameron (James), Clhie (John D.), Dej (William J.), Eeeley 
(Frederick W.), Tnpper (James Stewart) ; Second Rank— Torrance 
(Bdward F.), Ordinarj^McGregor (Dancan), McLennan (Duncan H.), 
If unro (GnstavQB). The degree of M. A, was conferred npon Rev. James 
Carmlehael, of St. George's Church, Montreal, M. p. :^AlexAnder D. 
Blackader, B. A. ; Lewis G. Hunt, : Thomas D. Reed, James T. J.Webb, 
John Duncan. The Anne Molson gold medal was carried off by James 1 to say, we cannot take the lead. In the mother conntry the Uni 
Cameron; the Qhapmi^n |[old m«4Al by John D. OUne ; the Logan gold sities of Cambridge and Sdinburgh have already, through 



medal by William J. Dey ; and the Shakespere gold medal by F. 
Kelly. Mr. J. 8. Tnpper, son of Dr. Tnpper, read the valedictory adc 
After an address to the students by Rev. Prof. Cornish, Principal 
son said : in the past session onr number of students actually in attenc 
on classes in the McGill College may te stated at 260. In addltioo 
these there were 19 in our affiliated Colleges of Morin and 8t. Fraac 
and 89 teachers in training in the McGill Normal School. At the 
sent meeting of convocation and at that in April we have conferred 
degrees In course. These numbers represent our work for the BesiioB| 
and when it is considered that a very large part of that work coi 
in important literary, scientific and professional training not aec( 
to our young men elsewhere in this Province, and fruitful of good in' 
influence in the schools and every department of our social, polit 
and religious life, I think its importance can not be exaggerated. It I 
further to be obser jed that of the students of the past session 245 
persons not resident in Montreal, and 147 persons whose families 
beyond the limits of the Province of Quebec. Our lists include 
dents from Newfoundland on the one hand| and from the shores 
Lake Huron on the other, all attracted to this city by the edu< 
facilities which we are here enabled to offer. Upwards of thirty of < 
students in Arts, are young men in training in these colleges for 
Sacred Ministry, and the greater number are from localities beyond 
limits of the Province of Quebec. The great advantages which we 
now offer for the literary and scientific training of theological stui 
will, I have no doubt, tend to the increase of affiliated schools of i 
logy connected with different denominations of Christians, and 
render Montreal a principal centre of such education for the Domi 
An urgent want now in conneotion with this extension of our work 
infiuence, is the institution of a School of Practical Science in connect 
with our University. We have long been preparing for this ; and,i 
you are aware, I have frequently, and in various ways, pressed it 
the attention of the Government and the community. Now the 
appears to be particularly favourable, in consequence of the strong bi 
in the direction given to the public mind in every civilized country 
recent events, and in consequence also of the present activity in 
railways, and other scientific enterprises in this country. In many; 
portent respects, Montreal presents greater facilities than any otl 
city in the Dominion for the successful maintenance of such a sehi 
and numerous applications ere made to me with referenee to the m< 
for such education. A scheme for the institution of such a sehool is n< 
before the Government and Ihe friends of the University, and if il 
favourably entertained by the public, we may be enabled to bej 
school at least of engineering and mining in the next session. Sevei 
subscriptions, I may mention, in aid of the project have been ah 
promised. The general subscription to the fbnds of the University, 
gun last year, has reached the amount of|67,667, witboutreekoi 
the sums annually contributed for scholarships, amounting to $] 
yearly. The last subscription is one from our liberal benefaator, 
William Molson^a sum of $4,000, to constitute the nucleus of a 
(Vind. One marked effect of the recent subscription has been the 
mulus given to the students by the scholarship and exhibitions wl 
have been instituted. These have already, not only swelled our m< 
hers, but have sthnnlated in a great degree the exertions of student 
and I have no doubt whatever that their influence will be stall 
marked in the next year, as before last session there had been no 
pertnnity for schools especially to train their pupils to compote 
them. It may Airther be anticipated that these prises will exen 
most healthful effect on the high schools and academies, and they 
enable many of our young men of ability and industry to secure 
higher education which may open up to them avenues of usefulness 
honour for themselves and for their country. I would now refer to 
higher education of women. It is an enterprise in which I am sol 
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of their mostomiQent officers, entered into thif work, and clasieg hare 
also been eetablished BuecosBfally in this country ; in Toronto, in Kings- 
ton, and in Qnebec. Here the Unirersitj has not yet received any funds 
to administer for this purpose, though I believe a subscription is on 
foot among the pupils of the late Miss Lyman to establish a memorial 
to that eminently useful and gifted lady, in the way she herself would, 
no doubt, have chosen above all others, a permanent endowment to 
promote the object for which she laboured so long and successfully. It 
is, howerer proposed to organize in this city an Association for the 
higher education of women, on the plan of that in Edinburgh, with the 
view of proTldiog lectures in the first instance, and eventually to esta- 
blishing a eollege for ladies in connection with the Uniyersity. Dr. 
Dawson announced the reception of a telegram from New Yorlc, from 
Mr. Torrance, offering $5,00D towards the establishment of a school of 
icience in e jnnection with the University. 

— — jToBVAL School AppoiNTiciHT^We are pleased to understand 
that Mr. Thomas Eirkland, B.A., for some years past the very efficient 
Head Master of the Whitby High School, has lately been appointed 
teacher of soles ee in the NormaUsohool of .this city, at a liberal salary. 
Ur. Kirkland has made for himself a name as an efficient and pains- 
taking educationist and we havo no doubt but that in his new and more 
extended sphere he will realize all the expectations of his friends and 
well-wishers. It is a matter of universal regret In Wbitby that Mr. 
Kirkland should leave his position in that town, put at the same time 
all rejoice in his success and follow him to Toronto with their best 
wishes. 

Thi Medical DsPAaTMSHT or Tkinity Gcllioe."— We learn that 

this formerly famous medioal school has been fully reorganized with a 
staff of able and well-known lecturers on the different branches of me* 
dical science. The following gentlemen, members of the Faculty, will 
conduct the ensuing examinations :— Drs. Hodder, Beaumont, Bethune, 
Hallowell, Geikie and Fulton. 

— GiLcmusT ScHOLABSHip roB 1871.— The competitirc examinations 
for this Scholarship, in connection with the University of London, Eng- 
land, took plaee, and was conducted by Mr. 8. J. Vankoughnet, M.A, 
Trinity College, Toronto. There were several candidates up, we leam, 
to compete for the prise, which is worth $500 per annum, and is ten* 
able for three years. The examinations, we understand, were very 
searching in their character, comprising papers In Latin classics, Latin 
grammar and composition, Greek classic and grammar, French or Ger- 
man, arithmetic and algebra, geometry, English language, English his- 
tory, natural philosophy and chemistry. The snocessful candidate, is, of 
course, not yet announced, but whoever he Is likely to be, we trust, as 
we haye no doubt, that he will continue to give as good an account of 
himflelf, In his future career at the Unirersity In question, as his prede- 
ceMor of last year, Mr. Robertson, of Dnndas, and thos serve to main- 
tain the good reputation wbloh Canada's sons hare already won in the 
time-honoured Unirersities of our mother land.«>X«ac2er. 

— ToBono NoBMAL SoRooL.^The editor of the Montreal WUnuSf 
writing of the progress of Toronto, thus alludes to one of its flourishlog 
Institutions :— The Normal School will soon be particularly worth visit- 
ing, as, now that the dead weight of Lower Canada Is completely thrown 
off, new energy seems to be Infhsed Into the really useful departments 
of the Ontarlan Goremment. Their Parliament bnildings, ko,, are 
severely plain, but this centre of the education of the Province, vjrhere 
Its teachers are to be taught. Is being made a place of taste and beauty. 
The ceilings of the various chambers have been gorgeously frescoed, 
and large additions have been made to the contents. One room is filled 
with models of architectural and sculptured wonders of the British 
Museum. The rooms of copied statuary and paintings an treasuries 
which cannot be without their eflbct In moulding the taste of the peo- 
ple, through the medium of the teachers who study here ; and the 
library, sc{enti4c q^usennif an4 e4QCi^tlonal appliances, which are gath- 



ered here, will insensibly forward the object for which the school is es- 
tablished. The splendid collect ion of the casts of the medals of all 
nations, jast introduced, would be a paradise for our numismatic en- 
thusiasts. The moral of all this is, that, in public educational advan- 
tages, of a material kind at least, the Upper Canadians are a yery long 
way ahead of us Quebeoers, 

— Ontabio 8oHooLS.^>At the recent opening of the Prince Albert 
School, Montreal, the Rev. Mr. Young of St. Joseph Street Church 
". Strongly adroeated the Institution of free schools and their support 
by the State, and compelling of Indifferent persons to educate their 
children. These people should not be permitted to let loose their 
children on society Ignorant. He mentioned instances of admirable 
school system In Prussia and Switzerland. Ho expressed his ideas of 
what a proper system of common school education should be. He ex- 
pressed his admiration of the common school system of Ontario, and the 
superior education pupils recelred in these schools. He contrasted the 
present improved system of teaching the young as comparei with the 
vicious one of his earljys, when the young pupil was thrashed for 
not doing what he could not understand." 

— 1^ Dalhousib CoLLios, Halifax, the leading educational institution In 
Kova Scotia, Is in a prosperous condition. At the recent convocation 
it was stated that the number of students in attendance during the past 
year was— -In Arts, 62, and In Medicine 26. Lieut.- Colonel Denison, of 
Toronto, was one of the speakers on the occasion. 

— — Niw Bbdnswiok School Bill. — The Common School Bill before 
the Legislature of New Brunswick, provides for a board of education, 
to be composed of the Governor, the members of the Executive Council, 
the President of the University, and the Superintendent of Education, 
to whom shall be entrusted the power of making regulations, fixing 
salaries, appointing officers, establishing a training school, dividing the 
country into school districts— large towns to form only one district when 
practicable, and no district to contain less than fifty resident children 
between the ages of five and sixteen, unless the area of such district 
shall contain four square miles, examine teachers and grant and cancel 
licenses, prescribe text books, and generally provide for any exigencies 
that may arise under the operation of the Act. The duty of the Super- 
intendent is to carry out and superintend the working of the regulations 
and the law, and he is entrusted with the same discretionary powers as 
are usually Enjoyed by snoh officers. There is to be an inspector for 
each county, whose duties will be similar to those performed at present 
by school inspectors, and he shall haye the further duty of deciding on 
the claims of poor districts. Salaries of teachers are to be provided, 
firstly, from the Provincial Treasury In proportion to the class of license 
held ; secondly, trom the county school Aind ; and thirdly, by district 
assessment. There Is to be a county assessment for a sum equal to 
thirty cents for erery Inhabitant, to be levied and collected In the same 
manner as other county rates. The amount Is to be divided between 
the tiustees of the sereral districts in the following manner : each dis- 
trict will receive $20 half yearly for each qualified teacher employed, 
and a farther amount in proportion to the number of pupils attending 
school. Any amount required over and above what Is derived from those 
sources Is to be raised by district assessment in the following manner 
The sum to be raised is to be detehnlnil by a district school meeting 
and Is then to be raised by a poll tax of $1 rn eyery male person twenty- 
one years and upwards residing In the district, and the balance on real 
and personal property and Incomes. On the recommendation of th3 in- 
spectors, poor districts are entitled to receive one-third mere trom the 
Provincial Treasury and one-third more per pupil from county school 
fund tbaa the allowance to other districts. District school meetings 
are to be held In September of each year for the purpose of electing 
trustees and auditors, determining on the amount of money to be 
raised, etc. All ratepayers are entitled to rotes the first years, but at 
subsequent mcetloj^s no oqe is (o be i^IlO¥#d to TOte qnlesi be shi^U l^dTO 
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been assesied and shall hare paid school taxes In the district for the 
preceding jear. The district trustees are inrested with large powers 
and responsibilities. Among other things it is their dutj, as a body 
corporate, to acquire and hold any real or personal property for school 
purposes, to borrow money for school purposes, to determine the sites 
of the school-houses to be erecti^d, to furnish books to the children of 
indigent p.areate, to regulate the attendance of pupils in the different 
grades of schools, to employ teachers, to dismiss teachers for neglect of 
duty or immorality, to expel or suspend any pupil for persistent dis- 
obedience to his teacher, to see that no unauthorized books are used in 
aehools, to appoint a secietary from or outside of themseWes to collect 
school taxes and hold and disburse moneys for school purposes, and to 
call all school meetings. With regard to Superior Schools, Libraries, 
«nd Qrammar Schools, the Act is similar to the law at present in force. 
8t. John and Fredericton are to be separate districts, with boards of 
irnstees, consisting of seren members each. Four of these trustees 
4ire appointed by the Governor, and three by the Common Oouncil, to 
hold office during pleasure The board will have a salaried secretary, 
who shall perform all duties prescribed for him. This board is to be 
intrusted with all the powers of the district trustees, and shall notify 
the Oouncil of the amounts required to carry out their arrangements for 
school purposes, when it shall be the duty of the Council to order an 
assessment for the amount. The following paragraph, the meaning of 
which will probably be made apparent when the Bill comes up for dis* 
cusEion in the House, we quote: — The Board of Trustees is hereby 
authorized with the sanction of the Oouncil, to co-operate with the 
goTerning body of any school on such terms as to the Board Ehall seem 
right, but any such arrangement shall be annual in its nature, and shall 
be determinable by efiljixion of tyne or* on branch conditions, and in 
such case the Board may make allowance to such school of the funds 
under its control, but no public funds shall be granted in support of 
any school unless the same be a free school, and conducted in every 
respect in conformity with this Act and the regulations of the Board of 
Bducation.^^^. John Telegraph. 



entitled to share in the said fund who shall not eoniribuU to suck 
fund at least at the rate of four dollars per annum." No pen- 
sion will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed to 
the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of th« 
Council of Public Instruction ; nor can one be granted for an/ 
year of teaching for whicli the subscription has not been paid. 



THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL ACT, 

Embracing the School Acts of 1850, 1860 and 1871, was pub- 
lished in this Journal for May and June. These Journals were 
mailed to each School Trustee Corporation and Inspector in 
Ontario. Extra copies will be sent from the Depository fn% 
of postage, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 



VII. §tvnvitatnUl itotlcw, 

SECOND CLASS PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. 

The Council of Public Instruction have made the following 
modifications in the requirements for a Second Class Certifi- 
cate, via. ; — That in Euclid Books I. and IL with* problems 
will be required, instead of Books I., II. and III., as hitherto 
published. 

NEW SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

In reply to numerous applications for Public School Regis- 
ters, &c., we desire to say that a new edition (including the 
modifications in the courses of study required by the new School 
Act) in now ready. They will be sent fb the County Clerks 
this month for distribution through the Inspectors, but none 
will be sent out direct to individual schools from the Education 
Department. Trustees will, therefore, please apply to the In- 
spector for them. 

NO PENSIONS TO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Public 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in High Schools, 
who are legally qualified Public School Teachers in Ontario, 
who may wish to avail themselves at any future time of the 
advantages of the Superannuated Teachers* Fund, that it will 
be necessary for them to transmit to the Chief Superintendent 
or Inspector, if they have not already done so, their subscrip 
tions, at the rate of $5 per annum for each preceding year, 
commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 per annum for 
the current year's subscription. The law authorizing the 
establishment of this fund provides, *^ That no teaeher shall be 



THE NEW PROGRAMME AND LIMIT TABLE 

Were published in this Journal for July, and mailed to each 
Trustee Corporation and Inspector. Extra copies will be^sent 
for 12 J cents, free of postage. The two can also, if preferred, 
be furnished on large sheets for hanging up in the school room 
at the same price. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN SETS. 

In the next Journal we hope to publish the Examination 
Papers used at the recent County Board Examinations for 
Second and Third Class Certificates. In the meantime, we may 
state that the entire set of Examination Papers for First, Second, 
and Third Class Teachers, neatly bound, can be sent free of 
postage, on receipt of sixty cents. Those used in the Normal 
School during the last and previous Sessions, and those used at 
the County Examination for Second and Third Class Teachers, 
can also be sent, neatly bound, free of postage, on receipt of 
fifty cents. 



PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO INSPECTORS 

AND TEACHERS. 

Text-books must be paid for at the fiill catalogue price. 
Colleges and private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and teachers will also be supplied, on the same 
terms, with such educational works as relate to the duties of 
their profession. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 

Being the First Book of Lessons in Tablet form, in thirty- 
three sheets (By post, postage paid, $1) Price $0 75 

Mounted on 1 7 sheets of thin cardboard ^' I 75 

Mounted on 17 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished ^' 2 75 

Mounted on 33 sheets of stiff* cardboard, varnished " 3 50 

Mounted on 33 sheets superior cardboard, varnished " 4 60 



VIII. ^Avtttisment 

IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL TRUSTEES S 

Ruttans 9leiv Teiitllattnfl^ Stores, 

I>ECOMMENDED BY TORONTO BOARD OF SCHOOL TR0S- 
V TEES, who certify that they conaume but 24 Cords of wood a 
year. They change all the air in a room every f onr minutes. 

Apply to 

C. & C. QURNEY, 

p'd. Yonge Street, Toronto, 

Short Advkrhsbments inserted in the Jowmal of Education for 20 
cents per line, which may be remitted in postaije stumpn or otherwise. 

Terms : For a single copy of the Journal of Education, $112 per annum. 
Back vols. , neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscrip- 
tions to commence with the January Num1>er, and payment in ad^Tuice 
must in all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 12J cents each 

AU 'communication - to oe a<ldre8Bed to the Editor, J. GicoRi^K Hoi^ 
OINS, LL.D., Edutation Or a, ao7'o.\ . 
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THE RECENT EXAMINATION i'APERS. 
To the Editor of the " Jtmmal of Education." 
Sir, — It has occurred to me that, if you could find room in the 
Ttmntal of Edtteatton for a few notes on the recent examination 
papers in Algebra and Natural Philoaophy, they might he of 
service to teachers who are preparing themselves to compete 
for first class certificates. I hayp, therefore, drawn up a few 
such notes, which I now send you. 

Yon will, perhaps, allow me to take this opportunity of 
noticing a statement vhich was published, during my absence 
from Toronto, in one of the city papers, to the effect that all 
the difficult theoretical questions in Algebra, in the examin- 
ation for second class certificates, were taken from Sangster, 
and none from Todhunter, though Todhunter's Algebra for 
beginners, equally with Sangster's Algebra, is authorized for 
nse in the Public Schools. This is a trifling ootnplaint,— so 
very trifling, that, on my return to Toronto, two weeks after the 
charge bad been made, I did not think it necessary to address 
any communicatiun, in leply, to the newspaper in which it 
appeared ; but a few words on the subject may, perhaps, lead 
those who may hereafter feel themselves impelled to undertake 
the part of criticising the examination papers, to exercise some 
care in regard to their statements. 

The complaint is that all the difficult theoretical questions in 
the second class papers in Algebra were taken from Sangster ; 
none from Todhunter. People would naturally suppose, from 
such a statement, that the paper contained a large number of 
theoretical qnestions. The fact is, that there were only four 
tliearetical questions in it altc^ether. Of these, one, the last in 



the paper, was not taken into account in fixing the total num- 
ber of marks on which the average prescribed by the Council of 
Public Instruction, in order that a candidate may receive a certi- 
ficate of a certain grade, was calculated. This question, tliere- 
fore, could be an injury to no candidate, though it might be a 
benefit to some. Of the remaining three theoretical questions, 
one was taken neither from Sangster nor from Todhunter ; and 
the other two are found in Todhunter, as well as in Sangster. 
And, to crown all, though Todhunter is authorized as a text-book 
to be used in schools, Sangster's Algebra is the only text-book 
specified by the Council of Public Instruction in their programme 
for the examination of teachers. In the revised programme 
for the examination and classification of teachers, prescribed on 
the 28th of March, 1871, under the heading, "Minimum 
qualifications for second class Provincial certificates," will bo 
found the following : — " Algebra : To be acquainted with the 
subject as far as tbo end of section 153, page 129, of the 
authorized text-book (Sangster)." 

I have not named the gentleman on whose letter I have 
been commenting, because I wish, as far as possible, to avoid 
personal controversy. My object is simply to prevent state- 
ments, which are unfounded, from being received throughout 
the country. 

I nm, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Qbobge Paxton Young. 
Toronto, 7th Sept, 1871. 

Examination for First Class Protihciai Certificates 
OF Qualification ab Public School Teacmeks, com- 
MENCiMG 1st August, 1871. 

ALGEBBA. 

Hole I. — The question 2 (e> is the first in the paper that 
presents any difficulty. It was correctly solved by Mr. "W. 
H. Boss, though his solution was wanting in simplicity and 
elegance. From the manner in which x and t/ are involved in 
the given equ.itions, it is easily seen that, if we assume y = tr, 
and substitute this value of ^, x will be obtained in each of tlie 
equations in its first power. It may, therefore, be eliminated ; 
and the resulting equation in t will he a quadratic. 

A'olt 2. — Question A, though by no means difficult, was 
solved by very few of the candidates. A correct solution vas 
given by Mr. T. B. WoodhuU. The following extract from 
his papers will be sufficiept to show his method ^-^ 
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Let X = rate per hour of first. 

y = rate per hour of second. 

6_ 6_ 6 _6__ 

~ "■"»> _ . ft ... -I ~*1* 



X 



x + 



8 



y + i 



Having found these two equations he works them out in the or- 
dinary way. 

Note 3. — The question 5 (c) was solved by only one p;enfleman, 
Mr. James C. Thompson. The simplest method of solving it is : — 



Let X, 



2 xy 



, y, be the quantities in H. P. 



x + y 

Then, 4(x ■*- yf ^ 25 a; y. 
And, 4 a; y = (x + y)2 -(x + y); 
after which, the whole course is plain sailing. 

NoU 4. — A greater number of solutions than I expected were ffiven 
of the questions 8 {a) and 8 (6). The following answer to 8 (a) is 
taken from the papers of Mr. John Cameron ; and the answer to 
8 (6) from the papers of Mr. P. Mactavish. 

8 (a). Mr. John Cameron. 
From equation, 
x= -m+ Jm?' -n. 

Jm^ - n is imaginary, when n>m^ ; and real, when « = 
or<m^ . Hence we see that N = m^ , as it comes under the 
same conditions. The roots are the same when n-^N. 

8 (6). Mr. P. Mactavish. 

Let, x^ +p x + q = o, have roots B, y. 

Then, B + y= -p. 

Mr. Mactavish gives the proof of this, which may be omitted. 
He also proves that — 

By = q. 
Take now equation, «* +r x + 8 = o. Let its rootB be B, n. 
It can be proved, as in the other equation, that 
B + n= -r, 
and B n^s. 
Now, B + y= -p (1) 
^ + n= -r(2) 

y^n = r -p, (2) subtracted from (1). 
Hence the difference of their roots =r -p. 

By^q 
Bn s 
y _ ? 



Again, 



n 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Note 5. — The question 3 (6) presented difficulty to some of the 
candidates, because there is no rule given in the text-book by which 
it can be directly solved. At the late Normal School examinations 
a similar problem was pronounced insoluble, for want of sufficient 
data, by a considerable number of the students examined. I inten- 
tionally set the question, in the August examination, in the form 
in which it appears, in order that candidates might be taught to 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of rules committed to 
memory, and might be thrown back on principles. The foUowing 
solutions are taken from the papers of Mr. John Cameron and Mr. 
Andrew Hay respectively. 

Mr. John Cameron's solution. 

When sunk the tendency of the wood to rise is 31*5 - 11*7 
= 19-8 oz., as it detracts that much from the weight of the 
copper. Hence weight of water it displaces = 70 + 19*8 = 89*8; 
and 70 ^ 89 8 - •779 + is specific gravity. 

Mr. Andrew Hay's solution. 

Weight of equal volume of water -= 70 + 3 1 6 - 11 -7 = 89 8 
70 



8 = 



89-8 



= -779. 



Note 6.— I have found that a large number of candidates for first 
class certificates have most indefinite conceptions as to how the 
velocity of a body, which is moving with a variable velocity, is, at 
any instant, to be est mated. I, therefore ask attention to the 
following answer to question 6 (a), by Mr. James 0. Thompson, in 
which the only defect is, that the pronoun it, in the expression 
**if it were constant," is, perhaps, somewhat vague. Mr. Thomp- 
son means the velocity acquired. 

** When a body moves with a variable velocity, the velocity at 



each instant is estimated by the space through which, if it were 
constant, the body would pass in a second of time. A body falling 
by the force of gravity to the earth has acquired a velocity of 96 
feet means — that, the force of gravity ceasing, the body would be 
earned through 96 feet in the second." 

Note 7. — Question 8 was attempted by a number of caadidatea, 
but not successfully solved by any. It was assumed by those who 
tried the problem, that the additional pressure on the air in the 
tube is due to a column of mercury 4 inches high. But as the air 
in the tube has sufiered compression, its lower surface is not 4 
inches below the surface of the mercury in the vessel. 



SPIRIT OF SOME TEACHERS IN REGARD TO THE 

BBOBMT ■XAMINATIONS. 

As an indication of the admirable spirit in which some of the 
teachers of the Province look upon the recent e^ort to elevate the 
character of their profession by the recent examinations, even 
although the result was adverse to themselves, we give an extract 
from a letter, among many, received by the Education Department 
on the subject The writer says : — 

*'I may take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Dr. 
Ryerson and his colleagues, for the many blessings conferred upon 
us (Teachers) as a class, by the new School Act ; and although 
many of my fellow-teachers strongly condemn the stringent mea^ 
sures adopted by the new Boards of Examiners, I consider it the 
only effectual way of raising the standard of education, and also the 
position of the teachers, throughout the country. Previous to the 
new Examining Board, I received from the County Boards, at dif- 
ferent times, five 1st Class Certificates, but in July last, I received 
only 3rd Class ! Still, I am perfectly satisfied with my examina- 
tion, and, therefore, I wish them all success." 

Another Teacher says : — 

** As my friends in my native county have requested me to accept 
the ofiice of Public School Inspector for that county, and trusting 
that I might prove to be more useful in that capacity there, than 
as teacher here, it would have afforded me much pleasure to have 
acceded to their wishes, had I possessed the necessary legal qualifi* 
cations, but in consequence of not having lately practised some of 
the branches required, I shall not be prepared to pass a critical 
examination at present. 

'* As a practiced teacher, who has not lost a single day for 20 
years, although excluded from this ofiice myself, I beg most heartily 
to congratulate you upon the success of your unremitting exertions 
in elevatins the position of the teacher, as well as the wisdom dis- 
played in limifJiig this office as a reward for those only who are 
talented and worUiy." 

» ' ' 

EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR SECOND PROVINCIAL ANB 

Third Class Cebtificatbs of Qualification as Public School 
tsachbbs, held undeb the regulations of the council of 
Public Insteuctiok, coicmencino' 25th July, 1871. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR— Second and Thibd Class. 

Note. — Candidates for third class certificates will answer the first twelre 
ouestions of this paper ; and it is recommended to the local examiners that 
the per centage ot marks, necessary in order that a candidate may pass, he 
taken on the value of these questions diminished by the number ot marks 
assigned to questions 9 and 10. Candidates for a second class certificate 
will omit 2, 7, 8, and 10, and the analysis in 12, and will answer the remain- 
der of the third class paper, together with their own special paper ; and it 
is recommended that the per oenta^ of marics necessary in order that a 
candidate may be ranked of a certam grade, be taken on the whole value of 
this work, diminished by tha number of marks assigned to questions 13 
and 14. 

1. Define Abstract Noun ; Pebson ; Relative Pbonoun ; Im- 

pbbsokal Vebb. 

2. (a) What are the various modes of distinguishing the Masculine 

and Feminine gender ? 
(b) Give the feminine of marquis, stag, buck, executor. 

3. Write the plural of cargo, canto, cyro, potato, echo, attorney, 

chimney, criterion, axis, genius, index, aide-de-camp. 

4. Explain tiie inflection 'a in the Possessive Case. 

5. Give examples of the Appositive to the Possessive. 

6. How may a Simple Subject be changed into a Complex ? 

7. In what light may any be regarded ? 

8. Give a list of Comparatives which want the Positive. 

9. What rules are laid down to regulate the use of the relative 

" that ? " 
10. (a) Show that Intransitive Verbs are sometimes rendered 
Transitive, 
(b) Give Transitive Verbs corresponding with the following 
Intransitive Forms, — Rise, Lie, Sit, Fall, 
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11. Give the rule for the construction of the Predicate Noun, and 

state with what verbs it is most frequently connected. 

12. Pane the italicized words in the following sentences, and 

analyze No. 3. 

(1) EUb power and the number of his adherents declining daily, 
he consented to a partition of the kingdom. 

f2) To die with honor is all 1 can now do for my country. 

[3) It was proposed to him that, in the absence of all regular 
authority, he should allow himself to be appointed to the 
vacant office ; bnt he was wiser than to wnatrtdke a charge 
so full of danger, and so likely to prove unavailing at last. 

In the preceding sentence, point out the object' of aki/idd allow, 

Addittohal foe Candidates fob Second Class Certificate. 

13. Investigate the statement that ''mine'' and ''thine" are the 

possessive case of the Personal Pronoun, whilst "my" and 
' thy " are the Possessive Adjective. 

14. State the rule relating to ''seauence of tenses" in connection 

with the conjunction " that ;" and quote Latham's argument 
to show that the rule must necessarily be absolute. 

15. Illustrate the use of the Adjective in Predicate, and state 

clearly its force and relation. 

16. Kxamine the correctness of the following, giving in each case 

your reason for retaining or altering the construction : — 
(a) The Prime Minister, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

were admitted to an audience by the Queen. 
4J>) It is not fit for such as us to sit with the rulers of the 

land.— iSir WalUr Scott 
) His Majesty was less daunted than I could expect. — Dean 



^: 



(d) The Duke of Wellington is not one of those who interferes 

with matters over which he has no control. — Welluigton. 
(c) He cut his way gallantly through them and came off safe. — 
Macaulay, 



17. 



1. You may as well go itand upon the beach, 

1 2 

2. And bid the main flood bate his usaal height ; 

3 

3. Ton may as weU use question with the wolf, 

4. Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 

5. Ton may as well forbid the mountain pines 

6. To wag their high tops and to make no noise 

4 5 

7. When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 

8. You may as well do anything most hard, 

9. As teek to w>f ten that — than ichich what harder 1— 
10. JSis Jewish heart. 

Merchant of Venice, Act IV., Scene I. 
(a) Analyse from line 5 to the end. 
vb) Parse the words in italics. 

(c) Derive the words which are numbered. 

(d) In line 6 do you notice any peculiarity ? 



. GEOGRAPHY— Second and Thibd Class. 

This paper, as far as question 12, is intended for candidates both of the 
■econd and third class. In regard to the latter Uie paper may be considered 
a full one without 2 and 10, and the local examiners are req^iested to exclude 
the marks assigned to those two questions from the total on which they are 
to calculate* the per centage prescribed by the Department. Candidates for 
a secsond class certificate may omit 4, 5, and 10, and the remainder, together 
with their own special paper, may be considered a full paper. 

1. Define Meridian ; Tropics; Horizon (Sensible and Rational); 
Ecliptic ; Zodiac ; Oasis ; Estuary ; Delta. 

2. Express in the most exact shape the conclusion arrived at with 

reference to the form of the earth, and show how this is estab- 
lished by different admeasurements of the length of a degree 
on the same meridian. a 

3. Where are the following metals found in the greatest abun- 

dance — Gold ; Silver ; Iron ; Copper ; Lead ; Quicksilver ? 

4. Classify the different races of mankind, naming the divisions 

of the world where they are chiefly found, and giving, as 
nearly as tou can, the total number of each class. 

5. Give a list oi the Third and Fourth Rate Powers of Europe, 

with their Capitals. 

6. Into what bodies of water do the following rivers discharge 

themselves, — Oder ; Ebro ; Po ; Petchora ; Dniester ; Shan- 
non ; Obi ; Congo ; Euphrates ; Amoor. 

7. State accurately the position of the following, — Astrakhan ; 

Gothland ; Archangel ; The Naze ; Lake Itasca ; Parimari- 
bo ; Buda ; Strait of Yenikale ; Coqiiimbo ; Minsk ; Sitka ; 
Dijon ; Tomea ; Cape Matapan ; Rio Janeiro ; San Luis 
Potosi. 

8. What Mountains between Europe and Asia ? What Provinces 

South of Hungary ? \N hat Austrian Town at the head of 
the Adriatic ? IfVhat Cape in South part of Sidly ? What 



large Island near the mouth of the O inoco ? What Province 
S. W. of Brazil i What City of South America on the 
Equator ? What Islands E. of N. America in lat. 40* N ? 
What State N. of Kansas ? What Strait between Cape 
Breton and Nova Scotia? What River flows from Lake 
Simcoe into the Georgian Bay ? 
9. What countries of South America lie wholly, or in part, south 
of the Tropic of Capricorn 1 • 

10. Arrange in groups the Rivers of North America. 

11. What Mountain-ranges on the Lower St. Lawrence ? 

12. Draw a map of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward 

Island, indicating with care the boundaries, and marking 
leading places as far as time may allow. * 

Additional for Second Class. 

13. Specify the great River Basins of Asia. 

14. Enumerate uie Colonial possessions of Holland. 

15. Name the Presidencies of British India, with their principal 

divisions and chief cities. 

16. Trace the course of the Ottawa, naming its tributaries and bor- 

dering counties on the Ontario side. 



Candidates 

I. (1.) 

(2) 
(3.) 

II. (2.) 



(2) 

III. (J.) 
(2.) 

IV. (1.) 



(2.) 





(3.) 


V, 


In 


VI. 


(«.) 




(>•) 


VII. 


(1) 




(2.) 


VIII. 


(1) 




(2.) 


IX. 


(1.) 


X. 


ii! 




(2.) 




(3.) 


XI. 


(1.) 



(2.) 



HISTORY.— Second and Third Class. 

for Third Class Certificates may omit all the questions under 
V.,VL,Vn., X. andXL 

When does the history of the Jews first come into con- 
tact with that of Egypt ? 

To which of the Persian monarchs is the name Ahasu- 
erus applied in various parts of Scripture Histoiy 7 

(a.) To what countries did the missionary labors of St. 
Paul extend ? 

(6. ) How was his life closed ? . 

(a.) Of what party among the Athenians wa» Perides 
the representative ? 

(h.) Who was his rival ? 

(c. ) Give the date of his administration, and describe 
its eflect on the prosperity of Athens. 

(a.) Who were the ** Thirty "[tyrants !" By whom were 
they deposed ? 

What efforts were made to restore the Tarquins ? 

(a.) What event «ive rise to the 2nd Punic War. 

(6.) Enumerate Hannibal's victories: 

(a.) WhowasClovis? 

(6.) What name has been given to the dynasty founded 
by him ? 

What speculation in the reign of Louis XV. caused 
great excitement in France, and bought thousands 
to ruin ? 

With what event may the French Revolution be said 

to have commenced 7 
what battle were the fortunes of Charles XII., of 
Sweden, ruined 7 

In what contest did William of Orange, sumamed '' the 
Silent," render himself conspicuous 7 

Mention the leading incidents, and state the result of 
that contest. 

State the circumstanceiT which incited' the American 

colonists to commence the War of Independence, 
(a.) Under whose administration, and in what manner, 

was Louisiana acquired 7 
(h.) What was the extent of Louisiana at that tin.e ? 

Compare the claims of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster to the throne of England. 
When was the first Reform Bill passed 7 What exten- 
sion of the franchise did it effect 7 

State the circumstances under which the first expedition 
of Jacques Cartier was undertaken. 

How did the *' seignorial tenure " originate 7 
Describe the manner in which the First Partition of 

Poland was accomplished, and its effects. Date 7 
(a.) How did Napoleon, after the battle of Marengo, 
testify his desire to conciliate Russia 7 

h.) What motive had he in so doing 7 

c.) What led Alexander I. to declare war against him 7 

n what connexion do we find the collision between the 
Leopard and the Chesapeake t 
Give the date of General Braddock's expedition, des- 
cribe its disastrous result, and state the cause of his 
failure. 

During what period was the Farl of Elgin Governor- 
General of Canada 7 Sketch his career. 
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ETYMOLOGY.— Second Class. 

KoTB.— Candidates for Third Class Cortilicates will answer the first seven 

Siestions of this paper ; and it is reoomaiended to the local examiners that 
e per centage of marks, necessary in order that a candidate may pass, be 
taken on the value of these questions diminished by the marks assigned to 
questions 6 and 7. Candidates for Second Class Certificates will omit 6, 6 
and 7, and answer the remainder of the Third Class i'aper, together with 
their own special paper ; and it is recommended that the per centage of 
marks necessary in order that a candidate may be ranked of a certain gnde, 
be taken on the value of this woAc, diminished by the number of marks 
assigned to question 12 and 13. 

1. In what cases is the final consonant doubled before an afiix ? 

2. In the following words mark the accented syllable . — Advertise- 

ment, elegiac, opinionative, empyrean, sonorous, monosyl- 
liCbic, anathema, mausoleum, horizon, diocesan. 

3. Correct, where necessary, the sx>elling of the following : — Se- 

perate, harrassing, embarrassing, parallelogram, chicanery, 
oelief , Hugenot, recieTe, abstruce, abscind, impune, inveagle, 
rhapsody, pthisic. 

4. Mention prenxes, each in combination with some word, which 

denote rest and motion in time and place. 
6. Give words in which the following affixes appear, and state the 
force of each affix :— '*ism," "ling," "all," "ster," " ness," 
"acy," **ure." 

6. Trace to their national origin : — Admiral, turban, scimitar, 

muslin, sago, sonnet, gazette, divan. 

7. Derive the following : — Chimney, fascine, acoustics, vicissitude, 

gormandize, exaggerate, truth, forfeit, copse, synod. 

Additiokal for Second Class Candidates. 

8. In the following groups of verbs of simiiar signification, in- 

dicate the appropriate use of each verb : — Esteem, estimate, 
appreciate ; grant, allow, bestow, concede ; build, erect, 
construct ; usurp, arrogate, assume. 

9. Give words of Latin and English origin corresponding with the 

following : Apology, catalogue, democracy, eulogize, mystery, 
prophesy, sympauiy. 

10. Mention words — two m each case — derived from these Latin 
roots : — ^Arceo, caro, colo (are), falx, fiscus, gelu, grex, orior, 
sinus, tueor. 

It. Trace the following to Greek roots : — Disastrous, autocratic, 
epidemic, analyse, amnesty, optics, oxygen, frantic, em- 
^pyreal, isothermal, polygon, system. 

13. What do you understand by the "imperfect incorporation" of 
words introduced from a foreign language ? Stat« the prin- 
ciples which characterise it, and give examples. 

13. (a) Eimlain the teiin " Hybridism, and illustrate by examples. 
(6) Show that icicle is hybrid in appearance only. 

EDUCATION.— Second class. 

1. Discuss briefly the question. What is Education ? 

2. What basis of classification would you adopt in an ordinary 

school ? What elements besides mere proficiency would you 
consider ? 

3. State briefly the utility of Botany as a subject of study in Public 

Schools. 

4. What means would yon adopt to secure the interests of your 

pupils in the work of the school ? 
6. Give the principal arguments in favour of prizes in schools, and 
state what means you would adopt to reduce to a mmimum 
the disadvantages of the prize system. 

6. Name some of the iises and abuses of the monitorial system. 

What plan would you adopt in employing monitors in a 
Public School ? 

7. Describe how vou would teach (1) Dictation ; (2) EngHsh Gram- 

mar to a class of beginners ; (3) Algebra. 

8. State tlie Law (a) as to the proceedings to be taken on the forma- 

tion of a new School Section, {h) The principal duties of 
trustees in Rural Sections. 



EDUCATION — Third Class. 

1. What is meant by School Organization ? 

2. You take charge of a Rural School of 50 pupils, shew how you 

would proceed to classify. 

3. Construct a Time Table for such a school. 

4. Describe how you would proceed with a class beginning the 

study of Arithmetic. 
6. What measures would you take to create an interest in the school 
throughout the section ? 

6. State the leading points of the Law in regard to Public School 

Teachers and their duties. 

7. Describe how you would teach : 

(tS Dictation. 

(2) English Grammar to » cIiwm of beginners, 
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ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION— Second Class. 

1. Explain fully how to state and solve a question in simple pro- 

portion. A grocer sells 14yw o*- ^<^^ * ^^m ^^"^ muGh does 
he cheat a customer who buys to the amount of 973.92 ? 

2. Give ex. of the difference between Simple and Compound Prac- 

tice. Convert £296 168. lOjd. sterling into Canada currency. 
The £ being worth H- B6}. 

3. What vulgar fractions will produce finite decimals, and why ? 

Reduce to a decimal 

4. A and B can do a work in 7 days, B and C in 8 days, and A 

and C in 9 davs ; in what time will (1) each separately, (2) 
all together, do the work ? 

5. Explain fully the terms Numerator and Denominator. Prove 

that both terms of a fraction can be multiplied or divided by 
the same number without changing the value of the fraction. 
Examine whether the common definition of multiplication 
holds in the case of fractions. 

6. Examine the different cases of profit and loss. A merchant 

asked 30 per cent, advance on cost of goods, but finally 
took 30 per cent, less than price asked ; hoiT much did ho 
gain or lose per cent. ? 

7. Show how to find the present worth of a debt payable at a 

future time without interest. I have 2.500 bis. of flour for 
sale, and am offered $6.30 cash, or $6.56 on 8 months. How 
much shall I gain by accepting the better offer, money being 
worth 8J per cent. 1 

8. Define insurance, policy, premium. A person insured a 

house for y its value at IJ per cent, annually ; alter paying 
6 premiums the hoijse was destroyed, the entire loss being 
$1,945. Find value of house. 

9. The police returns for a certain year give 1,350 male offenders, 

and 1,150 female ; ^e next year's returns show a decrease 
of 5*4 per cent, in tiie number of male criminals, and an in- 
crease of 8 '4 per cent, in number of female. Find increase 
or decrease per cent, in whole number of criminals. 

10. A board is 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, find its area ; show 

clearly that your multiplier is not concrete. Find cost of 
carpeting a room 22 feet 6 inches long by 17 feet 9 inches 
wide ; the carpet being 27 inches wide, and $1.60 a yard. 

11. The sides of a right angled triangle are 30 feet and 40 feet res- 

pectively, find the perpendicular from the right angle upon 
tlie hypothenuse. 

12. It is required to lay out 70 acres, 3 roods, 26} perches of land 

in the form of a rectangle whose length shall be three times 
the breadth. Find the dimensions. 



ARITBaiETIC— Third Class. 

1. Write in fifl;ures and expressive words the numbers seven hun- 

dred and one units in the 6th period, fourteen in the 5th, 
one hundred and twenty in the 3rd, fourteen in the 2nd, 
and nine in the 1st. 

2. Show that the corresponding operations in the simple and 

compound rules are based on the same principles. Bow many 
years, months, days, hours, and minutes from 20 minutes 
past 4 o'clock P.M., July 15th, 1862, to 25 minutes past II 
o'clock, June 29th, 1871 ? 

3. State the principles on which is based the rule for finding the 

G. C. M. of two numbers. Apply them to find that of 3,621 
and 1,581. 

4. Tlie driving wheels of a locomotive are 17^ feet in circumfer- 

ence, and the trucks lOf , what distance must the train move 
to briilg wheel and truck into the same relative positions as 
at starting ? 

5. State the general principles on which the rules | of fractions de- 

pend ; and find the simplest form of 

(7|^5i)of{Hx|)+l|}x(3i-X.) 

9v 

6. From the sum of 2i J acres, | of 3i acres, ^^ roods, and ^ 

of 1-xV pei^hes, take 4 acres 25 perches 12 square yards. 

7. A man divided a farm among three sons ; to the first he gave 

80 acres, to the second 7 of the whole, and to the third | as 
much as to both the others. How many acres did the 
farm contain 1 

8. Find the sum, difference, and product of 3 '456 and '425. 

9. Find values of 2.7345 according as the unit is £2 5s., or 5 

acres, 2 roods, 10 perches,4or 6 oz., 10 dwts., 16 gra. 
10. Sold 20,900 feet of lumber for $331.62^, gaining thereby 
$78.37^. What had it cost per ? 
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11. Explain the difference between simple and compound propor- 

tion. In Nova Scotia the sovereign is worth $5, and in 
Ontario t4.86f ; convert ^,720.40 Ontario currency into 
Nova Scotia currency. 

12. (a) Received $4,100 from my agent, who had deducted his 

commission at 6 per cent. , as proceeds of sale of goods ; what 
were the ffoods sold at ? 
(6) Remitted 94,100, including commission, to my agent to 
invest for me, on commission of 6 j)er cent. ; what wa^ his 
commission ? 



BOOK-KEEPING— Sboond Clasb. 

1. Describe the Cash Book, Journal, Ledger, and Invoice Book. 

2. Yon commence business with f5,000 cash, and $5,000 goods 

purchased from A. B. at 6 months. Show what accounts 
you would open. 

3. What accounts would be affected, and how, by the following 

entries : — 
(1^ Sold goods to A. on account, $600. 

(2) Sold goods to B. to tlie amount of 91,000, receiving $600 
cash and his note at 4 months, payable at Bank of Toronto. 

(3) Bought goods from C, 91,600, paying 9900 cash and giving 
my note at 4 months, payable at Banlc of <^'ommerco. 

(4^ Had B.'s note discounted at Bank of Toronto at 8 per cent. 
(6) Received a legacy of 9800. 

4. What is the object of the Profit and Loss account ? When do 

you debit and when credit it ? 

5. Describe the steps you would take in closing a set of books. 



ALGEBRA— Sbcokd Class. 



I— a 



1. Simplify the complex fraction -j^ — —^ {Text hook,) 



,18 _/>.18 



1 +0 1— a 



2. Resolve a* " - aj* ^ into its elementary factors. {Text booh,) 

3. Divide by Homer's synthetic method Ga* - a** + 2a-^ + 13a + 4 

by 2a* - 3a + 4. (Text hook.) 

4. (a) Prove that the L. C. M. of two algebraical expressions is 

their product divided by their G. 0. M. Does this rule 
hold good for more than two expressions ? Illustrate. 
(6) Find the L. 0. M. of a^ - Da* + 26a - 24, and a^ - Sa^-^ 
19a -12. {Text hook,) 

5. Prove that a?*^ — 1 is divisible by ar — 1 without remainder, m 

being a whole number. * 

6. Solve the following equations : — 

,.- 2j5 5 (l-2m) (a;-l) 20ma;+l ^ 

(M ^ + 21-97 = 0, and,4--4-=^A• 
(<•) Z'-y = a, XT -y'=b. (Text book,) 

7. '* A certain number of two dibits is such that when divided by 

4 less than twice the sum of its digits, the quotient is three ; 
but when divided by 5 more than the difference of the digits, 
the quotient is 13. Required the number, the right hand 
digit being the greater." {Text hook.) 

8. Two men A and B, dist a trench in 3^ days. If A were to do 

more work by one third than he does, and B more work by 
one half tlian he does, they would dig the trench in 2^ 
days. In what time would each dig it alone, at his present 
rate of work ? 

9. Prove that when the unequal quantities n and m have the same 

10. Prove that in the ^thmetical extraction of the equare root of a 
numl^er which is a complete square, after »i + 1 figures of the 
root have been obtained by the rule, n may be obtained by 
dividing the last remainder by the last trial divisor. {Text 
hooh) 

Note.— It is recommended to the local examiners that the T)ercentage of 
marks, necessary Inr the regulations of the Council of Public Instruction in 
order that a candidate may be ranked of a certain grade, be tiken on the 
whole value of the paper diminished by the number of marks allowed to 
question (10). 

I I ■ ■■ n II II 

EUCLID— Sboond Clahs. 

1. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two 
sides of the other, each to each, but the angle contained by 
the two sides ot the one greater than the angle contained by 



the two sides equal to thorn, of tho other, the base of that 
which has the greater angle shall be greater than the base of 
the other. 

2. To describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure 

and having an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

3. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the squares on 

the whole line, and on one of the parts, are equal to t^vice 
the rectangle contained by the whole and that part, together 
with the square on the other part, 

4. To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal 

figure. 

5. If a straight line touch a circle, and from the point of contact a 

straight line be drawn cutting the circle, the angles which 
this line makes with the line touching tho circle shall be 
equal to the angles which are in tlie alternate segments of 
the circle. 

Dbductions. 

6. If from any point D in A Cj the base of a triangle ABC, 

which has the two sides B A and B C equal to one another, 
D E he let fall perpendicular on B (/, the angle ABC 
shall be double of the angle £ D C. 

7. Straight lines which respectively bisect two opposite angles of 

a parallelogram are cither parallel or coincident. 

8. If from Bf the vertex of a triangle A B C, which has the two 

sides A B and B C equal to one another, the straight line 
^ D be drawn to a point D in the base A C, A B^ = B D^ 

+ A D,Da 

9. Draw a straight line to touch each of two given circles. 

Note. — It w recommended to the local examiners, that, in the above 
paper, the book work and two of the deductions be regarded as a full paper 
oountinff 100 ; and that the percentage of marks necesRary by the regula* 
tions of the Council of Public Instruction in order that a candidate be 
ranked of a certain grade, be taken on the value of the paper thus reduced. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.— Second Clakr. 

1. In a straight lever CBA, a weight W of 10 lbs. acts at B, a 

distance of 5 feet from the fulcrum A ; and the power P is 
applied at C, on the same side of the fulcrum as W, but in an 
upward direction. If AC be 12^ feet, what is P ? And 
what is the pressure on the fulcrum ? 

2. Assuming the principle of virtual velocities, deduoe therefrom 

the relation that must subsist .between the Power and the 
Weight in tho lever, in order that there may be equilibrium ? 
**6. At points A, B, C, which are in the same straight line, weights 
of 8 lbs. , 12 lbs. , and 20 lbs. respectively, are placed. If 
AB be 12^ feet, and BC be 5 feet, it is required to find the 
centre of gravity of the tliree weights. 

4. (a) In a system of puUies, where each puUy hangs by a separate 

string, what power will sustain a weight of 104 lbs., there 
being two movable pullies in the system ? 
{h) If the weight of each of the two pullies be Ij lbs., by what 
power will the weight of 104 lbs. be sustained, the weight of 
the pullies being taken into account i 

5. A weight of 80 lbs. is sustained on an inclined plane by a power 

of 60 lbs., acting parallel to the base. How many feet does 
the plane rise in the hundred ? 

6. What pressure will be exerted by a power of 20 lbs. , acting on 

a differential screw, in which the power lever is 60 inches 
long, the pitch of the exterior screw ^'y of an inc)L, and that 
of the inner screw \ of an inch. (Text-book.) 

7. What is the amount of pressure exerted against a mill dam, the 

part submerged being 10 feet wide and 80 feet long, and the 
depth of the water being 8 feet 1 (Text-book.) 

8. (a) What is meant uniformly accelerating force f For instance, 

g being the force of gravity at the earth's surface, explain 
the formula, 0=32. 
(/>) A body is falling to the earth at the earth's surface ; what 
velocitv has it acquired after descending for 6 seconds ? 
And uirough what simce does it fall in the succeeding 
second? 

* (e) At the surface of a planet, whose mass is such that the force 

with wliich bodies at its surface gravitate towards it is only 
one-fourth of the force of gravity at the earth's surface, a 
projectile is shot upwards with an initial velocity of 80 feet 
in the second. How high will it rise ? 

9. (a) Enunciate Boyle's law, determining tho relation between 

the density of a gas and its elasticity. 
(b\ Describe the air-pump, 
(c) Describe the barometer. 

* {d) A cylinder whose height is 1^ feet, and the radius of its 

base 2 feet, contains as much air, as, under tho ordinary 
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atmospheric pressure, would fill a hollow cube, one of whose 
edges is ^yaTuib* feet. What is the pressure of the air in 
the cylinder on a square foot of the surface ? 
16. (a) One end of a uniform beam rests on the ground, the other 
end being supported in the hand of a man who exerts a 
pressure whi;h is at right angles to the length of the beam, 
and in a vertical plane passing through the beam. Mention 
the different forces by which the beam is kept at rest. 
* (6) If the weight of the beam be 200 lbs., and its inclination 
to the ground 60°, what force does the man exert. 

Note. — It is recommended to the local examiners, that, in the above 
paper, the percentage of marks neceaaary, by the regulations of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, in order that a candidate may be ranked of a cer- 
tain grade, be taken on the full value of the paper, diminished by the 
numl^r of marks allotted to the questions marked (*). 



CHEMISTRY, BOTANY AND PHYSIOLOGY.— Second Class. 

1 . Distinguish an Elementary S^vbstance from a Compound. Des- 

cribe clearly what is meant by the combiniiig weights of the 
Elements. 

2. Give the symbols and combining weights of the fifteen elements 

which we have mainly to consider in Ag. Chemistry. 

3. State and illustrate the law of multiple proportions. 

4. What is Chemical Nomenclature ? Give tne force of the prin- 

cipal prefixes and terminations it employs. 

5. State the principal properties of O. What different effects re- 

sult from the union of O. with metalloids and metals ? 

6. Give the leading properties of chlorine. Account for its blea- 
' ching and disinfecting powers. 

7. State what you know of the following : 

(1) Phosphuretted Hydrogen. (2) Caustic Potash. (3) 
Hydraulic Cement. 

8. Name the organs of reproduction in plants, and describe their 

functions. 

9. Give and fully describe the principal parts of the flower. 

10. *' In the adaptation of the food to the wants of the body, it is 

subjected to five different changes.'' Explain this statement 
fully. 

11. Give the anatomy of the skin. Mention some of the uses of 

the cuticle. 

12. Give briefly the hygiene of the nervous system. 



OPTIONAL PAPER FOR SPECIAL CERTIFICATE IN 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, AND AORIGULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

1. How are the Nematoneura distinguished from Acrita ? Name 

their classes. 

2. Name the classes of the Heterogangliata and give their leading 

characteristics. 

3. Enumerate the O'tders of the Aves, the irxbes oi the Passeres, 

and state how the Scansores difl'er from the other tribes of 
this order. 

4. Name the parts of the pistils and stamens of a flower, and 

give their uses. 

5. What are Perennial plants ? Describe their mode of life. 

6. /* There are two great classes of stems, which differ in the way 

the woody partis arranged in the cellular tissue." Fully 
explain this. 

7. Describe the functions of the leaves. How are leaves classified 

as to their veinhig. 

8. Name and describe the organic constituents of plants. 

9. How 'can you distinguish the organic from the inorganic con- 

stituents of soils, and determine their relative proportions 1 

10. "All kinds of manure should be under cover," — explain the 

reason of this : if exposed to the open air, how would you 
prevent the escape of valuable fertilizing elements ? 

11. How may the defects of sandy soils be remedied ? Those of 

argillaceous soils ? 

12. State the beneficial effects of drainage on soils. 



COMPLETE ALGEBRAIC PROOF OF THE BINOMIAL 

THEOREM. 

By J. C. Glashan. 

For the Journal of Education. 

(Note. — In the following paper = must be read '*is (are) identi- 
cally ;" and R (y,* y* - - -) means ** remaining terms in y^, y*, 
&c." R has no reference to a numerical value. 

If n be a positive integer, by actual multiplication (or by induc- 
tion if preferred). 



(1) 



.'. (xH-i/)n-«n= |(x + v)-x| |(a; + y)*»-l + (« + y)«-«x + 
(x + y)n-z-j^+ +(x+i/)a:«-2 + xn-i| 

= 1/ |(x+y)**-^+Cx + i/)'*-2x+ +!r»-i. I 

. •. (x + i/)>» = a?» + y |(x + y)»*-i + (x + y)«-2ir+ - 

+ x«-i. I 

Similarily develop each term in (x + y)^-^ + (x + i/)»*"* x + Ac, 

and coUect 
.-. (x + t/)» = x» + 7WJ»-iy-f i2(y2, y8, - - ) (2) 

By (1). - 

(xH-y)-'*- x-«« (x+y)-i - x-i j |(x + i/>-~ + ^ 

+ (x + y)-» + 2x-i+ - - - - +(x + y)-larn + 2 

+ ar» + i| ;but (x + y)-l-x-i = - yari(x + y)-i. 

. *. (x H- y)-^ « x-n - y I (a- + y)-«x-l + (sc + y)-» + lar2.+ - - 

+ (x + y)-2x-« + 1 + (x + y)-i x-» I 

Similarly develop each term in (x + y)-« x-^ + {x + yy^ + ^x-i 

-\- &c., and collect, 
.-. (x + y)-» « x-« - warn-ly + ^(y2,y8, - - - ) (3) 

By (1), m being positive or negative — 

(x + y) « - X *» = I (sc 4- y)»» - x»» I -i- | (x + y) 



m(n-l) 



m(n- 2) m 



+ (x + y)« 



+ (X + y) ** 35^ + - 

f n(n-2) m(n-l) ) 

X « + X ^ ] 

. • . by (2) or (3)— 
(x+y)"^ « X 

fn(n~l) m(n-l) ) 



~^ |mxm-ly+iJ(y2,y8^ )| 

tn<n-l) 

-5-|(x+y) ~ + - - - - + X 

Similarly develop each term in the denominator and collect 

tn x»"-iy-f JR(y2, y», - - - ) 

. By actual 






division, 



nx « +B(y,y«, 



} 



m 



in "* 1 



...(x + y)n = xn + ~X~ y + i2(y2,y8, ) (4) 

. •. by (2), (3), (4), for any portensive (real) value of n 

, (x + y)w F= X** + nxn-ly + R (y2, yS^ . . . . ) (5) 

Lot/(x) =» v4x« + Bx* + Cvf + &c. 

.-. f(x + y) ^A{x + y)a + B(x + y)*+ C(x + y> + Ac., (ex- 
panding by (5) ) « Axa 4- BxP + Cxfi+ &c., + | -4ax«-i 

+56a^-i + Ccxo-l+Ac. I y + iJ (y2, y», ) ^^^ 

Let / (x) symbolize the coefficient of y.in (6); and f (x), the 
function formed from /' (x) as it form /(x)* /*' (x), that 
similarly formed from f" (x), &c. ; thus : f{x + y)^f(x) 
+ f(x)y + B{y^y^ ) 

Multiply both sides into z - y and arrange the right hand in terma 
ofy- 

fix + y)(z-y)= fix) z + ^fix)z- fix) } y +R (y«, y», - ) (7> 

(x + «)« = x" + / "j_ \ ~ ' Since this ia an identity, x 

and z are wholly independent of each other lind may have 
any values given them. Substitute (x + y) for x and (« - y) 
for z; (x + z) thus remaining unchanged. 
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For eowoenience write f(x) for \,\ " ^ , then f(x + v) 

(x -f- ») — * ^ \-' ^ y/ 

represent. S^ + '> " j^ + y)^ , thus 

ix + z)n^ xn+f(x)z (3) 

(a: + 2)n - (« + y)» + /(« + y) (z - y). Expand by (6) and 
(7) and arrange in terms of y. 

(x + 2)» = x« +/(x> + I wxn-i +/(x)8 - /(x) I y 

+ JJ(y2,y«, ) 

For this to remain an identiiy the coefficients of y, y*, Ac., must 
vanish identically. 

. .. nx*-i + f(x)z - f{x) - 0. ' # (9) 

Substitute (x + y) for x. and (2 - y) for «, expand by (5) and (7), 
and arrange in terms of y. 

••• «*"-! +/(«> - /(x) + I ii(n - l)xn-.2 +/'(x)8 - 2f(x) I y 

+ ^(y«,y*, - - - ) = 

For the left hand member to vanislt^ identically, the coefficients of 
y, y2, &c., must vanish identically, 

.-. n(» - 1) x»-2 +r (a:> - ir (») - (10) 

Repeat the operations and the reasoning by which (10) was obtained 
from (9) and n (n - 1) (n - 2) xn-« + /^(x> - 3/^(x) « (11) 

« (u - 1) (n - 2) (n - 3) x"'-* + /'^(x) z - -4r'(«) = (12) 

and by ' induction/ 

n(n - 1) (n - 2) (n - 3) - - - - (n - w + 1) «»»-«• 

4- /♦» (x) z - mfw-i (a;) = 0. (13) 

Commencing with (9) and proceeding through (10), (11), (12,) - - - 

(13), substituting auccesaively iox f{x) f{x)f\x)^ , 

in (8) and the resulting identities, 

(x + 2)» = xn + tix»-l2 -I- y (a;) 2* 

= x»+t«n-lz+ -^^ a^»-%2+ - /"(^)^ 

= xn + iix«-i« + !L(!Lz1) ^-8^2 . n( n~l)(m-2 ) 

^ 1.2. ^ » 1- 1^2.3 



x8n-32 -I- 



r(x)^ 

1.2.3. . 






x» 



-828 + |. n (n - 1) (n - 2) (n - m 4- 1) 



/m 



X**-****!!* -|- 



/m 



(1*) 



This, with the 'remainder' omitted, is the Binomial Theorem in 
the form in which it is usually given. 

/m(x ) 

— T^ be developed each term after the first will be numeri- 
cally between the corresponding terms of 
n (n - 1) (n - 2) {n - m) 



If 



/m + 1 



(x + os)»-<w»+i) and 



J^^LlLlLi^.^(jLZJ± (. + ,)«-(».+« «d the «gn. 

(affections) will be the same, so we may assume , 

/ ^ 

n(n -- Ij (n ~ 2) - - - (n - m) 
= /m+1 (x -h jp»)»-<«»+i) in 

t(7KtcA p u «om« proper fraction. This is a form into which 
the remainder may be thrown. 

If this form be substituted in the identity (14) it will give the ex- 
pansion (x + 2)»= x» 4- -j x»-i« + . ^ — ^aj»»-2st + 



- .. + 



n(n~l)(w2) ■■ - - (n~m + l) 

/ tH 



xn-fiijim -f- 



n ( n - 1) - . - (n-m), 

/m + 1 ^'(x +|w)n-m.l2m + l 



This last is not an identity, but if the right arithmetical value be 
given to p, the series will be arithmetically equal to the binomial. 

In the above, /(x), Ac, have been used merely for co7ivenience ; 
if their actual values be substituted for them, (9), (10), - - - (14) 
will be seen to be identities. In this method (6) and (7) will not 
be needed. 



I. iajrm 0tt irartial <!(ilttati0n. 



1. THE TEACHER'S VOICE. 

Did you ever watch children at their favorite game of '' Plajring 
School T* If so, you must have observed that the child who per- 
sonates the teacher is sure to issue his numerous orders in a pecu- 
liarly harsh and shrill tone of yoioe. The reason why is not far to 
seek. The little one is shrewdly observant of his elders, and has 
come to associate with the pedagogic business a harsh and artificial 
utterance. 

A sweet and well-modulated voice is one of the teacher's best 
possessions ; calm, full, and low pitched, it is a great aid in school 
discipline. Careful culture will do much to improve the quality and 
compass of the Toice. We commend to the careful perusal of our 
readers the following entertaining and valuable essay by a distin- 
guished English writer : 

Far before the eyes, or the mouth or the habitual gesture, as a 
revelation of character, is the quality of the voice, and the manner 
of using it. It is the first thing that strikes us in a new aequaint- 
ance, and it is one of the most unerring tests of breeding and edu- 
cation. There are voices which have a certain truthful ring about 
them — a certain something, unforced and spontaneous, that no train- 
ing can give. Training? can do much in the way of making a voice, 
but it can never compass more than a bad imitation of this quality ; 
for the very fact of its being an imitation, however accurate, betrays 
itself, like rouge on a woman's cheeks, or a wig, or dyed hidr. On 
the other hand, there are voices which have ue jar of falsehood in 
every tone, and that are as full of warning as the croak of the raven, 
or the hiM of the serpent. There are, in general, the naturally hard 
voices, which make memselves caressine, thinking by that to appear 
sympathetic ; but the fundamental quiuity strikes through the over- 
lay, and a person must be very dull indeed who cannot detect the 
pretence in that slow, drawling, would-be-affectionate voice, with its 
harsh undertone and sharp accent, whenever it forgets itself. But, 
without being false or hypocritical there are voices that pusrle as 
well as disappoint us, because so entirely inharmonious with the 
appearance of the speaker, For instance, there is that thin treble 
squeak we sometimes hear from the mouth of a well-erown, portly 
man, when we expected the fine rolling utterance which would have 
been in unison with his outward seeming ; and, on the other side of 
the scale, where we looked for a shrill head voice, or a tender musi- 
cal cadence, we get that hoarse chest voice, with which young and 
pretty girls will sometimes startle us. 

Nothing betrays so much as the voice, save, perhaps, the eyes, 
and they can be lowered, and so far their expression hidden. In 
moment Qf emotion, no skill can hide the fact of disturbed feelings, 
though a strong will and the habit of self-control can steady the 
voice when else it would be failing and tremulous. But not the 
strongest will, nor the largest amount of self-control, can keep it 
natural as well as steady. It is deadened, veiled, compressed, like 
a wild creature, tightly bound and unnaturally still. Odae feels Uiat 
it is done by an effort, and that if the strain were relaxed for a mo- 
ment, the wild creature would burst loose in rage or despair, and the 
voice would break out into the scream of passion, or quiver away into 
the falter of pathos. And this very effort is as eloquent as if there had 
been no holding down at all, and the voice had left to its own im- 
pulse, unchecked. Again, in fun and humor, is it not the voice that 
IS expressive, even more than the face 1 The twinkle of the eye, the 
hollow in the under lip, the dimples about the mouth, the play of the 
eyebKt>w, all are aids, certainly ; but the voice ! The mellow tone that 
comes into the utterance of one man, the surprised accents of another, 
the fatuous simplicity of a third, the philosophical acquiescence of a 
fourth, when relating the most outrageous impossibilities — a voice 
and manner peculiarly transatlantic, and, indeed, one of the Yankee 
forms of fun— do not we know all these varieties by heart 7 Have 
we not veteran actors, whose main point lies in one or other of these 
varieties? And what would be the drollest anecdote, if told in a 
voioe which had neither play nor significance 1 Pathos, too,-— who 
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feels it. however beautifully expressed, so far as the words may go, if 
uttered in a dead and wooden voice, without sympathy? But the 
poorest attempts at pathos will strike home to the heart, if given 
tenderly and harmoniously. And just as certain popular airs, of 
mean association, can be made into church music by slow time and 
stately modulation, so can dead-level literature be lifted into passion 
or softened into sentiment by the voice alone. 

Certain voices grate on our nerves, and set our teeth on edge ; and 
others are just as calming as these are irritating, quieting us like a 
composing draught and setting vague images of beauty and pleas- 
antness aloat in our brains. A good voice, calm in tone and mifsical 
in quality, is one of the essentials for a physician ; the *' bedside 
voice," which is nothing, if it is not sympathetic by constitution. Not 
false, not made up, not sickly ; but tender in itself ; of a rather low 
pitch, well modulated, and distinctly harmonious in its notes ; it is 
the very Opposite of the orator's voice. Whatever its original quality 
may be, the orator's voice bears the unmistakable stamp of art, and 
becomes artificiality ; as such as may be admirable — telling in a crowd, 
impressive in an address — but overwhelming and chilling at home, 
partly because it is always consdous, and never self -forgetting. An 
orator's voice, with its careful intonation and accurate accent, would 
be as much out of place by a sick-bed as court trains and brocaded 
silkior the nurse. There are certain men who do a good deal by a 
hearty, jovial, fox-huntin£[ kind of voioe--a voice a little thrown up, 
for all that it is a chest voice — a voice with a certain undefined rol- 
licking soimd in it, and eloquent of a large volume of vitality and 
physiod health. The clerical voice, again, is a class voice ; that neat, 
careful, precise voice, neither wholly made nor yet quite natund ; a 
voice which never strikes one as hearty, or as havins a really genu- 
ine*utterance, but which yet is not unpleasant, if one does not require 
too much spontaneity. The clerical voice, with its mixture of famil- 
iarity and oratory, as that of one used to talk to old women in pri- 
vate, and to hold forth to a congregation in public, is as distinct in 
its own way as the mathematioian's handwriting ; and any man can 
pick out, blindfold, his man from a knot of talkers without waiting 
to see the square cut collar, and close, white tie. The legal voice is 
rather a variety of the orator's than a distinct species, — a variety 
standing midway between that and the clerical, and affording more 
scope than either. 

The voice is much more indicative of the state of the mind than 
many people know of or allow. One of the first symptoms of failing 
brain power is in the indistinct or confused utterance, no idiot has a 
dear or melodious voice .; the harsh scream of mania is proverbial, 
and no person of prompt and decisive thought was ever known to 
hesitate or to stutter. A thick, loose, flufiy voice, too, does not be- 
long to the ciisp character of mind which does the best active work ; 
and when we meet with a keen-witted man, who drawls, and lets his 
words drip, instead of bringing them out in the sharp, incisive way 
that would be natural to him, we may be siure there is a flaw some- 
where, and that he is not what the Americans call ' ' clear grit " and 
''whole-souled" all through. We all have our company voices, 
as we all have our company manners, and wo get to know the 
company voices of our friends after a time, and to understand tliem 
as we understand their best drosses and state service. 

The person whose voice absolutely refuses to put itself into com- 
pany tone, startles us as much as if he came to a state dinner in 
a shooting jacket. This is a different thing from the insincere and 
flattering voice, which is never laid aside while it has its object to 
gain, and which afiects to be one thing when it means another. 
Though one of the essentials of a good voice is its clearness, there 
are certain lisps and catches which are very pretty, thpugh never 
dignified ; but most of them are exceedingly painful to the ear. It 
is the same with accents. A dash of brogue, the faintest suspicion 
of the Scotch twang, even a very little American accent — but very 
little, like red pep]jer, to be sparingly used, as, indeed, we may say 
with the others — gives a certain piquancy to the voice. Of all the 
European voices, the French is, perhaps, the most unpleasant in its 
quality, and the Italian the most delightful. The Italian voice is a 
song in itself, not the sing-song voice of an English parish school- 
boy, but an unnoted bit of harmony. The French voice is thin, apt 
to be become wiry and metallic ; a head voice for the most part, 
and eminently unsympathetic; a nervous irritable voice, that seems 
more fit for complaint than for love*making ; and yet how laughing, 
how bewitching it can make itself f There are some voices that 
send you to sleep, and others that stir you up ; and the French voice 
is of the latter kind, when setting itself to do mischief and work 
its own will. 

The cultivation of the voice is an art, and ought to be made as 
much a matter of education as a good carriage or a legible hand- 
writing. We teach our children to sing, but we never teach them 
to speak, beyond correcting a glaring piece of mispronunciation or 
so ; in consequence of whicdi we have all sort of odd voices among 
us — ^short yelping voices Uke dogs, purring voices like, cats, croak- 1 



inf^s and lispings, and quackings, and bhatterings ; a very menac- 
ene, in fact, to be heard in a room ten feet sauare, where aUtue 
rational cultivation would have reduced the whole of that vocal chaos 
to order and harmony, and made what is now painful and diataste- 
ful, beautiful and seductive. — Illinois Schoolmaster, 



2. ALPHABET STUDIES. 

[Mr. Burritt has kindly ftunished us these interettiaff eztrsets from bis 
address at the recent dedication of the Biuritt School in New Britain.] 

I am in sympathy with the youngest pupils in our schoola. If 
they find it hard to remember all the letters, let me tell them that 
I am a sixty year old boy, puzzling over new and strange alphabets 
everv day of my life, and find it mtrder than they do to remember 
all the letters. I am sitting too on the lowest bench, in the very 
infant school department of learning, trying to spell bag and baker, 
cat and dog in several strange languages. If any of them ^et down- 
hearted over their first lessons, I should like to show them my 
nrimer, and the queer letters I have to put away in my memory. 
Not a child here will be expected to master more than twenty-aix 
letters, while I have to remember more than a thousand, or letters 
in more than a thousand different shapes. As I travelled east and 
south, in the languages from Iceland to India, I found their letter* 
ffrowinff more and more wild and strange in shape, size and number. 
When T reached Ethiopia, I found about one hundred and sixty to 
master. But every one of these stood out fair and square by itself, 
and I could take hold of it by the right end and put it away in my 
memory, ''right side up with care" But when I got as far as 
India, and grappled with that old mother of languages, the Sans- 
krit, I had to meet a whole regiment of letters, marching down 
upon me by platoons, or rather by squads of threes, fours and fives, 
aU so lock^ or stuck together that each B<|uad was like a walking 
bundle of heads, legs, arms and walking stidcs ; so that one oould 
hardly tell which of them led the van of a word. Besides a large 
contingent of regular letters, more than two hundred and sixty of 
these bristling squads of consonante meet you at the very gate of 
the language, and you have to force your way through them before 
you can aet into it. Now, every dav I have to break through many 
bands of these gnarly and knotted consonante to make a aingle 
step in the language. So, perhaps, there is no man in the country 
of my age who has more of children's experience in learning and 
mastering alphabets than myself; and no one who enters the 
youngestschool will be younger in primary learning than 1 am to-day. 
Conn. SdioolJowmal, 



1. THE RAILWAYS OF CANADA. 

There are in the Dominion of Canada over twenty lines of railway 
at present in operation. Their aggregate length is about 3,000 
miles. The following are the names of the lines and their rcaxiec- 
uve lengths : — 



Great Western and branches 360 

Grand Trunk 872 

Northern 99.63 

Buffalo and Lake Huron.... (G. T. R.) 162.27 

London and Port Stenley . 25 

Erie and Ontario ..(Q. W. R.) "..'. 17 

Ottewa andPrescott. 54 

Montreal and Champlain 177.76 

Carillon and Grenville 12.76 

St. Lawrence and Industry 12 

Midland ......!.... 89 

Welland !..].'.*..'..!...'.!!..' 25 

Brockville and Ottawa !!.!..!!!!.!...!* 63.54 

Stendstead, Shefibrd and Chambly !.!... 28 

Cobourgand Marmora , 23 

Nova Scotia .,». .»,..., ].....! 217 

Windsor ^ *..'.....'.!...V. .*'...*. 32 

Windsor and Annapolis » ,*.. 85 

WeDiijgton, Grey and Bruce ..!...... 21 

Aew Brunswick and Canada , 186 

European and North American 147.25 

Quebec and Gosfdrd.... » ....!!. 26 

Total 2,679.10 

To these may bo added the following lines now in oouise of con- 
struction : — 
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Svathom 200 

Toronto, Onr Mid Bnioe 120 

Tatoato And Nipuuiu 90 

Hiukok* Junction (Moat) M 

Air Lino(»bont) 60 

Intorooloniml (about) 400 

920 
Onnd total 3,699 

In addition to theae there ve other lines contemplated, so that 
— not eoniidering the projected Pacific road — it is likely that, in 
about two yean time there ttlU be at baat 4,000 milci of railway 
in Canada m operatioti. Up to this time the railways of Canada , 
bare ooat about 9166,000,000. The total roceipU last year, of 16 
of the principal linea, were about 914,000,000. 



2. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

The following int«resting information concerning Mr. Wadding- 
ton's proposed route for the Gans4ian Interooeauic Bailway, and 
the chatacter of the country it penetrates, ia compiled from a 
lengthy report just published by that gentleman. 

LBNOTH OF THB FKOFOSBD ROUTE. 

MUea. 

From Montreal to Ottawa 116 

" Ottawa to the Mattawan 195 

" the Mattawan to Fort Garry 086 

" Fort Garry to the YeUow Head Pass 985 

Thence to the limit of British Columbia 62 

Bonte by the Upper Fraser (British Columbia) by 

" sliort cut" 446 

2,467 

Total 1«ttKth from Montreal to the Pacific 2,777 

Against 3,306 miles from New York to San Francisco, or 221 

The distances siren in tha pamphlet are greater than theae. Ii 
Uta finri plsM, because no allowance was made for the proposed 
shortcut in British Columbia, which, in all probability, can be 
realised ; and secondly, because they were only roughly calculated 
and rather exaggerated. 



island of Ban Juan, and very much diminishing the importanoe of 
that vexed question. With such weighty motives to carry out the 
scheme, it beoomes interesting to know what would be the probable 
outlay. The following approximate csJculatioiis show it to be 
enormous ; such considerable undertaking must, therefore, neces- 
sarily be dieferred, though it points to the advisability of oanying 
the roa<l to Bute Inlet, apart from other weighty considerations. 
Throe lines are available, of which the following would be the 



.itiui; 



(..,1 c< 



Tahsish Arm, Kyuquot Sound, 195 miles, £3,665,000; to 
Staflip Harbour, Albemi Canal, 164 mUes, £3,298,750 ; to Esqui- 
malt Harbour, Victoria, 248 miles, £3,940,760. 



The progress of railway construction b among the moat notable 
fads of modem times. A veiy short time t^o there were scarcely 
any of those iron ways, now looked upon as a prime necessity in 
every country claiming to bo at all civilized. Men not yet very old 
remember since there were none, and since the good old stage coach 
with ite four smart horacB was looked upon as the perfection of 
travelling appliance, at once for comfort and speed. All that is 
□hanged. To be far from a railway is now to be out of the world, 
and the novelty of thirty years ^o is with us among the must 
ordinary of convenienoes. In the old world and the new, railways 
are almost eve^where, and the most formidable natural obstacles 
are^ound to oner no hindrance to the progress of that which has 
done so much to bring the distant near the cheaper, and facilitate 
intercourse among all nations. Of course such a vast network of 
railroads as is now in operation, and the management of the prodi- 
I commerce thus created would, to all appearance, have been 
impossible but for the corresponding extension of the electric tele- 
graph, so that any notice of the progress of the one implies and 
necessitates a reference to the other. 

At the close of last year the railways in the principal countries of 
Europe and America, including also those in British India, stood 

follows ; — 



The above distances may also be classed in three categories, as 
ngarda the nature of the soil and the country traversed, viz. :— 
L Lerel, rich) arable country ; 2. Rolling country, loss fertile ; 
3. Poor, mountainous, and timbered, in the following proportionB — 
Valley of the Ottawa, 70 miles, rolling ; Montreal Valley, 60 miies, 
level ; Ciay Level Countly, 250 miles, level ; Laurentides, north of 
lake Superior, 20 miles, level j Neepignon and Black Sturgeon dis- 
trict, 41 miles, level j Height of Land to White Mouth River, 336 
miles, poor ; Great Western Plain, l,0]2mi]es, level ; Great West- 
ern Plain, approach to Rocky Mountains, 25 miles, rolling ; Valley 
of the Assiniboine, 30 ndlea, rolling ; Rocky Mountains to the 
Cache, 80 miles, poor ; Bald, or Gold Range beyond, 110 miloe, 
poor ; along Horsefly Lake and River, 20 miles, rolling ; Chilcoaton 
R^^ (the valley itself fertile), 84 miles, poor ; being a total of 
1,644 miles of level country, 20O of rolling, and 723 of poor. 

Recapitulation. —Rich and cultivable territory, 1,744 miles 
grazing, timbered, and mountainous, 723 nules ; total, 2,468, 

BXTniHioN TO vakoouvkh islaitd. 

Since writing the above pamphlet, it has been ascertained that 
by constructing suspension railroad bridges over the three straits 
between the mainland and Stuart Island, Staart and Yaldes Islands, 
and Valdea and Vancouver Ishinds, the railway can be eventually 
continued down the west side of Buto Inlet and across Vancouver 
Island, either to the head of Kyuquot Sound or to Albenij Caual, 
at the bead of Barclay Bound ; or to &squimalt Harbour, near 
Victoria. By this means all the inconveniences of on interme- 
diate terminus, and the expense, trouble, and delay of tronahip- 
sont across the Gulf of Georgia, which, as compared with San 
Francisco, would render the rood practically useless for commercial 



are avoided ; and secondly (thia is more important 
wntinuouB ^nd permanent comm 
itablished at a point offering the greatest 
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■tnt^Cical security, and which would be impregnable ; thus dispen- ing a network of the soma indispensable meanp of traffid o 

tiag with the atnolnte necesii^ of pawing before the disputed I new ni4 titiii^ Country, "What the next ten years will see in the 



Let it be noted that in 1830 there were only 23 miles of railway 
operation throughout the whole of the States, and not much 
ore in Britain ; that in 1840 there were only 2,618 in the same 
country ; while so recently as 1850 there were no more than 9,021 
miles in operation, where now there are 66,000 at least. During 
the whole time of the dvil war in the neighbonring republic there 
were never less than a thousand miles of new railway opened 
every year, while nearly twenty thousand hare been opened since 
the return of peace. In Graat Britain there were only 1,630 mites 
open for traffic in 1842, and the next year saw it increased by only 
a hundred miles ; in 1862, however,tbe amount had risen to 7,337 ; 
in 1862 to 11,470, and in 1870 to 14,610. The progress of the two 
eoimtriM io railways may be seen at a glance : — 

1849. 1870. 

UnitedStetos 7,365 64,680 

GreatBritoin 5,960 14,610 

It is to be noted also, that in India about 10,000 miles of raUway 
are at preoent in course of construction, while so late as 1860 only 
849 miles of railway were to be found in all that large oountiy. In 
Canada » cxHudderable amount of work is also being done in extend- 
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way of railway extenaion it would be difficult to estimate. No 
doubt it will be quite as remarkable as in the past. 

To complete thia view of the means which modem science and 
enterprise have afforded for economizing time and all but annihi- 
lating distance, let us note the state of the telegraphic lines two or 
three years ago. Very great progress has been made since that 
time, but as these statistics are the latest yet collected, they may 
serre the purpose of comparison sufficiently well : 

Length of Length of Officials, 

lines wires ^ 

(Miles). (Miles). 

1868. United States 73,437 131 ,437 6,029 

1869. N. Germany 14,980 49,726 2,028 

1868. Baden 1,020 2,661 218 

1868. Bavaria 2,475 7,624 427 

1868. Wurtemburg 1,284 2,569 198 

1869. Austria 9,965 32,243 477 

1868. Belgium .2,649 7,970 410 

1868. Denmark 1,183 2,899 53 

1869. Spain 7,012 15,946 193 

1869. France 26,440 72,864 2,626 

1868. Great Britain 22,164 96,193 2,432 

1867. Canada 7,000 9,337 434 

When it is borne in mind that the telegraph did not come into 
practical use till 1844, when the first line was stretched between 
Washington and Baltimore, it is not going too far to say that the 
progress has been marvellous. We can scarcely imagine now how 
people got along at all without the railway and telegraph, and very 
likely our cliildren will be equally astonished at the amount of 
contentment we have exhibited, and are still exhibiting, under 
what they will think a very scanty amount of comfort and accom- 
modation compared with what they then will take as a matter of 
course, without which life would scarcely be tolerable. To have 
the latest news from Paris or Constantinople every morning sup- 
plied to *the people of Toronto, a few hours after the facts have 
taken place, woidd once have been thought scarcely credible. Now 
it is so much a matter of course that even the most inveterate 
proser does not feel himself justified in venturing upon the remark 
that *' certainly that Atlantic Cable is a very marvellous thing," 
though marvellous it may be called in all honesty and truth. 



III. ^aptrji on j^dtntiiit M^Uctt 

1. NEW TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT. 

Mr. Richard Herring, a well-known English mechanician, and 
author of many valuable scientific papers, has invented a new tele- 
ffraphic instrument, the peculiarity oi which appears to consist in 
its being furnished with two keys, one to work a lever carrying a 
pin to make a dot, and the other to work a lever carrying a small 
miear stile to make a dash. According to the London TimeSy greater 
accuracy seems likely to be secured by this device — an important 
realization, in view of the long time it takes to acquire the art of 
releasing or holding down the key with accuracy, and it will be 
much easier to use two keys, one for the dot and the other for the 
dash, and to use them with the same rapidity. Mr. Herring sug- 
gests that it would be practicable to emboss two slips at the same 
operation, and to give one to the sender, who would thus know 
with certainty what message had been despatched. The Times 
thinks that to save nearly half the time now consumed in telegraph- 
ing, to give a compressed and easily legible despatch in place of one 
that is ^ways lengthy and often obscure, to make one ton of paper 
do the work of four tons, and to remove fertile sources of inaccur- 
acy, are features of this invention of special merit. It is difficult to 
conceive, however, where paper is discarded, what advantage such 
an instrument can have over Morse's single key. 



2. POWER OF A LOCOMOTIVE WHISTLE. 

A locomotive whistle can be heard, under ordinary circumstances, 
3,300 yards, or nearly two miles ; the noise of a railway train, 
2,800 yards ; the bark of a dog or the report of a musket, 1^800 
yards ; the roll of a drum, 1,600 yards, and the human voice 1,000 
yards. This is, of course, on the supposition that other sounds do 
not intervene and confuse the hearing. 

3. AN INEXTINGUISHABLE SIGNAL LIGHT. 

A new signal light, possessing most remarkable properties, has 
now been brought out in England. Its peculiarities are that it is 
self -igniting when placed in water or thrown on the sea. Contact 
with water being the only means of igniting the lamp, it is inextin- 



guishable when once ignited ; neither wind nor storm baa 
effect upon the flame. The light is of intense brilliancy and 
great duration, and can be seen for a great distance in the o] 
air. Photo|;raphs may be taken by it. Experiments were tn< 
on the evening of the 26th April, at ten o'clock, in the presence 
some scientific gentlemen, to determine its brilliancy as^ 
A lamp was placed in a bucket of water on the top of 
Hill, London, and the light was so intense that after the signal 
been burning for twenty 'minutes, small newspaper print could 
distinctly read at a distance of seventy feet, notwithstanding 
the night was thick and foggy. This light will bum for f< 
minutes. In construction the lamp is exceedingly simple, and 
contrived that when once burnt the whole may be thrown aws] 
The chemical preparation contained in the lamp is a solid, ~ 
substance, free from danger ; not affected by heat, and is doi 
explosive ; and the signal is comparatively inexpensive. Its appl 
cations for marine signals are numerous. In case of shipwreck, 
few lamps, thrown on the sea, would illuminate the entire scei 
and enable assistance to be promptly and efficiently rendered, 
rocket-line apparatus it is equally valuable, as, bursting into 
flame on falling into the sea, it would indicate the position of 
rocket-line. In connection with life buoys, it would be a mark 
the drowning sailor. 



4. METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASUKES. 

During the recent session, Hon. Mr. Morris introduced Bi 
carried trough Parliament a Bill ** to render permissive the uae 
the metric system of weights and measures." This Act was 
so the preamble runs, ** for the promotion and extension of t 
internal as well as the foreign trade of Canada, and for the i 
vancement of science. ** It is now in force, and any one may, if 
chooses, use the metric system in his business. The fourth cljuii 
of the Act provides that 

'* Whereas the Governor in Council is of opinion that it 
become necessary and desirable, he may direct standards of met 
weights and measures to be procured and legalized, and vei 
copies of them to be provided, and may by an Order in Coan< 
make regulations for authorizing and facilitating the use of 
same for the verification of metric weights and measures in use 
Canada. " 

This system has found much favour among scientific men, and 
frequently been recommended by scientific bodies as the ham of ^ 
uniform international system. It was adopted in France in 1S40| 
and all other systems declared illegal. In 1864, by Act of thi 
Imperial Parliament, the use of the metric system was made 
missive, and it is now, conjointly with the^ Imperial system, inni 
throughout the United Kingdom. Last year a royal conunisaioi 
was appointed on the subject. In their report the commiasioni 
bear testimony to the utility of the system, and to the progresa oj 
public opinion in its favour, and recommend that the Gxtvemmenl 
afford facilities for its more extensive use. They report that it 
used exclusively in the following countries -^ — France ; Belgium 
Netherlands ; Italy ; Spain, and her colonies ; Portugal, and hei 
colonies ; Greece ; Mexico, Chili, Brazil, New Grenada, and lh< 
other South American republics. It has been partly adopted in] 
Switzerland, Hanse Towns, Denmark, Austria, and British Indies 
and its use is permissive in Great Britain and Ireland, the UnitedLJ 
States, and Prussia and North Germanv. By a recent Act of thai 
North German Parliament, its use will become compulsory in thatil 
country after the 1st of January next. In the session of 1870 a[ 
committee of our own Senate reported in its favour, and the result- 
of their report is Mr. Morris' Act. A schedule gives tables of the 
values of the principal denominations of weights and measures on 
the metric system, expressed in terms of the standard weights and 
measures of Canada. Measures of length are expressed by fnetrts 
and decimal multiples of a metre, one metre being 1 -093944 yards ; 
measures of surface by ares and decimal multiples of an are, one 
are being 100 square metres or 119*6714 square yards ; weights by 
grams and decimal multiples of a gram, one gram being '002204 of 
a pound avoirdupois ; and measures of capacity by litres and 
decimal multiples of a litre, one litre being '26428 of a wine gallon. 
The system is no doubt an exoelleut one from a scientific point of 
view, but the jaw-breaking words in which its denominations axe 
expressed, will prevent its coming into popular use. People whose 
mother tongue is the Saxon do not take kindly to such words as 
miriametrej miUemetrey centiare, myriagram, kilolitrey hectolitre, and 
the like. If Mr. Morris could translate these terms into plain 
English he might bring the system into ^neral use ; but we fancy 
it will be a long time before we hear of ladies calling at fashionable 
counters for a decametre of muslin or a centimetre of ribbon ; of 
farmers selling pork at so much a hectogram ; or of whisky being 
retailed by the decaUtre. 
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IV. giagrairWal »Jutthtt. 

1. THE REV. DR. NEVILLE. 

'Hie Rev. Edmnnd Neville, D.D., Rector of St. Thomas' Church, 
the son of the late General Neville, of the Royal Artilleiy, 
wad was bom iu London, England, March 23rd, 1806. He entered 
lUie East India Company's Army as ensign in 1822. After serving 
^e years he retamed to England, and then emigrated to the 
iXJnited States. After some time he was ordained a Minister of the 
'^iscopal Church of the United States, and held appointments at 
lHew Orleans, PJiiladelphia, Newark, N. J., and New York. About 
fhe commencement of the American war he returned to England, 
and soon afterwards came to Hamilton, holding the appointment 
of assistant minister oi Christ's Church for about five years, and 
in 1868 was appointed rector of St. Thomas' Church. He was in 
his 67th year when he died. 

2. REV. PROFESSOR HINCKS, F.L.S. 

The deceased gentleman was bom in the year 1792, and was con- 
sequently 79 years of age at the time of his death. His life was 
chiefly devoted to scientific pursuits, particularly in the department 
of Natural History. His contributions on Botany to the British 
Association and the Linnffian Society, and in later years to the 
Canadian JowttmIj on various branches of natural history, gave him 
I a high reputation among scientific men of both hemispheres. On 
r tile establishment of a Chair of Natural History in Queen's College, 
\ Croik, he was ap|x>inted the first professor ; and from 1854 untU a 
; short time before his death, he occupied a similar position in Uni- 
^veisity College, Toronto. Dr. Hincks was a distmguished clergy- 
[man of the Unitarian Church, and though his studies chi .fly took 
I the direction of scientific subjects, theological questions received a 
Ishare of his attention and called forth an occasional contribution 
from his pen. He came of a distinguished family. His father, the 
^Bev. Dr. Hincks, of Belfast, was a celebrated oriental scholar ; his 
^brothers are all eminent men — Sir Francis Hincks, the Minister of 
'Finance ; Dr. Edward Hincks, the great cuniform scholar ; and 
jRev. Thomas Hincks, who was at one time proposed for the King- 
Iston Biahopric. — Globe. 
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3. RECENT CANADIAN DEATHS. 



I Br. "ElDMUif D80K, of Brockville. His name has been a household 
[word in the old Johnson District for more than thirty years past — 
fhis practice as a physician having extended far and wide. Dr. 
|£dmundson was a most skilful physician and an accomplished 
: idiolar ; he was a man of enlarged and liberal mind, and took the 

deepest interest in the progress and welfare of his adopted country. 
. Though most retiring in his habits, his advice on important affairs, 
i on many occasions during the last thirty years, was sought by suc- 

eesaive leaders of the Liberal party, and found most valuable. Of 
ijfche highest personal character, and beloved by all around him, a 

loss has resulted to BrockviUe and the country round, by the death 

of Dr. Edmundson, that cannot easily be supplied. 

Mr. Jamss Stock was bom in the County of Lancashire, England, 
rin the year 1818, and was a descendant of an old English Roman 
I Catholic family. In the year 1830, Mr. Stock accompanied his 
father to this country, and settled in the township of Etobicoke, 
where the Stock family established what is still known as the 
*' Stock Settlement. " The first farm settled upon was the property 
of the Late William Arthurs, of this city, and forms a portion of 
that tongue of land which may be seen jutting out into Lake 
Ontario, a short distance to the westward of Toronto. Subse- 
quently Mr. Stock became a resident of Toronto, and entered into 
the business of distilling, which proved to be unprofitable, when 
he entered the store of Mr. Wm. Henderson to acquire a knowledge 
of the grocery trade, in which he remained until the time of his 
death, and in which he ^realized a very considerable competence. 

Mr. JoHK Taylor was the oldest of the well-known firm of 
John Taylor So Brothers, Don Mills, millers and paper manufac- 
turers. The father of the members of the firm, whose name was 
slflo John Taylor, emigrated from England in the year 1825, and 
settled with his family on the Don River, about three miles from 
the then town of fork. As his family grew up, they manifested 
excellent business habits and g^eat industry, and in their hands the 
property first acquired has increased to two thousand acres, and 
the water power on the stream is used to drive three paper-mills 
and a grist-mill. Mr. John Taylor was the eldest of the family, 
and to his liberality and enterprise was very largely due the great 
extension of the business of the firm. He was a man of the 
highest character. His probity, liberality and kindness, earned for 
him the respect and regard of all who knew hiuL He was| 



apparently a hale man, and might reasonably have looked forward 
to a long life. He has been cut off at the age of 62, by an acute 
inflammation, after a fortnight's illness. 

Mrs. Akchanoe Jones, widow of the late William Jones, Esq., 
for many years registrar of this county, and also Superintendent 
of Indian affairs for the Western i^istrict. Mrs. Jones, who was 
of French Roman Catholic descent, was bom in t^e vear 1787, on 
or near the present site of the Michigan Central Railway Depot in 
Detroit, where her father, M. Descount— <iit Labadie — ^had a farm 
comprising 300 arpents of land, now forming the principal part of 
the city of Detroit. Previous to the breaking out of uie war of 
1812, Mrs. Jones was engaged to be married to her husbatvl, who 
was at that time in the mercantile business in Detroit. When 
hostilities were commenced, he left his store property and valuables, 
to a large amount, and secreted hiniself in Mrs. Jones' father's 
house, till he got a Frenchman to paddle him over to the Canada 
shore, not, however, without several shots being fired at him by 
the Yankees, whilst crossing. He then took a command over 
the Indians and fought with Tecumseh at the battle of the 
Thames, as also at Lundy's Lane ; he afterwards acted as aid- 
de-oamp to General Proctor, during which time he married the 
subject of our memoir, in the township of Flamboro West, in the 
year 1815. Mrs. Jones was closely connected with most of the old 
French families of Detroit. 



4. SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 

A cable despatch informs us of the death of the illustrious 
astronomer Herschel, who followed in the footsteps of his father, 
the great Sir F. W. Herschel. Sir John Frederick was in his 79th 
year at the time of his death, having been bom in 1792. He 
graduated senior wrangler and Smith's prizeman at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, in 1813. He at once devoted himself to 
mathematical and astronomical pursuits, and took a high position 
among men of science. A list merely of his contributions — the 
result of patient and careful observations of the heavenly bodies — 
would take up considerable space. He remained four years at the 
Cape of Good Hope, studying the southern celestial hemisphere ; 
and suggested the idea of making meteorological observations at 
different places simultaneously at an appointed time. He has 
received deserved and generous recognition from d^erent scientific 
societies ; received a baronetcy in 1&8 ; and in 1842 was elected 
Lord, Rector of Marischal College, Abeitieen, he having previously 
received a D.C.L. from Oxford. 



5. SCHAMYL, THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 

Intelligence has been received of the decease of the great Cir- 
cassian warrior Schamyl, at Medina, in the course of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, to perform which he had obtained permission from the 
Russian Government. Schamyl was at the ripe old age of 73, 
having been bom in 1797, in the village of Himry, in the north 
of Daghestan. He was a member of an obscure family, but was 
instmcted by the Arab, Djelad Eddin, in the doctrines of 
Souphisana, according to which, in each century a man should 
appear who, by passing through the four degrees of religious 
perfection, should become a Mursheed, or an Elect of God, com- 
manding other men in his name. To Schamyl, an acquaintance 
with this doctrine became a desire and a will to exemplify it in his 
own.person, and he determined to become a Mursheed. In 1824 
he joined the banner of Kasi-Mollah, then head of the Circassian 
tribes, who had declared a holy .war against Russia, which was 
waged until 1831, to the advantage of the Circassians. In October 
of that year, however, the Russians brought overwhelming forces 
into the field, drove the tribes from position after pof^ition, and 
surrounded them in Himry^ where Kasi-Mollah and his whole force 
were destroyed. Schamyl was supposed to have perished with 
them, and turned the idea to account by proclaiming his resurrec- 
tion, which was extensively credited, although Hamfad Bey was 
chosen chief. Schamyl submitted without a murmur to the choice 
of the tribe; but some time afterwards Hamfad was murdered 
along with his gua;rds or Mureeds, of whom Schamyl was one. He 
escaped, as if by miracle, for the second time, and now was con- 
sidered as undoubtedly the Prophet and Sultan of the Caucasus, 
notwithstanding the schism of Pasha Hadji, who up to 1837 
disputed with him the title of Mursheed. He afterward waged a 
successful contest agianst the power of Russia, and only succumbed 
to the forces of the Czar after years of heroic struggle. 

6. CAPT. ALEXANDER MACNAB. 

There seems to be a growing desire throughout Canada, now 
that Confederation has given us a country around which a national 
sentiment very naturally entwines itself, to preserve from oblivion 
such incidents as go to make up our country's hiBtory, and to ool- 
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lect from witnesses, every day becoming fewer, such facts relative 
to the early settlers of these ** backwoods'' as may be of interest in 
after times. Dr. Ganniif has done good service in this respect by 
writing a vety graphic account of the early settlement of parts of 
Upper Canada, and the Rev. Dr. Scadding is doing for Toronto 
what Dr. Canniff did for the Bay of Quinte District. Though 
Canada is young, not a few of her sons have sought and won dis- 
tinction in the servioe*of the Empire. Those who have followed 
the red cross flag have proved themselves worthy scions of the old 
stock ; all of us take a pride in noting their achievements and in 
recounting their deeds of daring. The name of Col. Dunn has 
recently been brought prominently before us in a very interesting 
biographical sketch. He received the Victoria Cross from our 
gracious Queen for acting the hero among heroes in the charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaklava. Faithfully did he serve Old 
England, and right nobly did he sustain the honour of his native 
land. His career cmt short so deplorably has a peculiar interest for 
Canadians, and, as we read of his brave deeds, an enthusiasm is 
stimulated by the knowledge that he was a Toronto boy. The pub- 
lic expressions of sorrow elicited by his untimely death prove that 
a ^'colonist" is not necessarily placed at a disadvantage in the 
motherland, and may win eulogies as glowing as those '' native and 
-to the manor bom." 

Other Canadians whose names are familiar to us all have distin- 
guished themselves in various branches of the Imperial service ; 
their courage and manly prowess have earned our acknowledgments 
and reflected credit on Canada. But it is not generally known that 
a native bom Upper Canadian fought in the Peninsular War, and 
died on the fleld of Waterloo. We refer to Captain Alexander 
Macnab, of the 30t]i Kegiment. His father was Dr. James Macnab, 
Surgeon to the Loyalist forces at the time of the American Bevo- 
lutionaij war, who received a grant of land for his services, and 
died in Lower Canada. The present representatives of this gentle- 
man in the Dominion are the Beverend Dr. Alexander Macnab, 
Kector of Darlington, Ontario, and Alexander Macnab, Esq., 
C. E., now holding a responsible office under the Government of 
Nova Scotia. The fatlier of this latter gentleman was Captain 
James Macnab, of Belleville, who was accidentally killed when on 
duty with the Volunteers in the Rebellion of 1837. This branch 
t)f the Macnab family emigrated from Scotland to America before 
the revolution, and during uiat sanguinary struggle passed over to 
Canada with many other '^ United Empire Lovalists," who pre- 
ferred to abandon their lands in the revolts states, rather than 
forswear their allegiance to the British Crown. 

The subject of this notice, Captain Alexander Macnab, was sworn 
in as Confldential Clerk to the Executive Council of the Province 
of Upper Canada on the 17th of JanuaiT*, 1797. At that time 
Peter Russell was administering the Government. Governor 
Simcoe was sworn in at Kingston on the 9th July, 1792, and Peter 
Russell on the 21st Jul^, 1796, at York. The last named con- 
tinued to serve as Administrator until the appointment of Peter 
Hunter^ who was sworn in at York on the 17th August* 1799^ 
There was but one Confldential Clerk before Captain Macnab. His 
name was Richard Barnes Tickell. The date of his appointment is 
4th November, 1794. When Mr. Macnab entered upon his duties 
Newark (now Niagara) was the capital of the Province. 

It may interest Kev. Dr. Scadding to learn that Mr. Macnab was 
the patentee of Lot No. 4 (one acre) on the comer of Wellington 
and Bay streets, Toronto, lately owned by Andrew Mercer, Esq. 
The patent issued the 25th Nov., 1802. 

In February, 1800, Mr. Macnab was gazetted an Ensign in tiie 
Queen's Rangers ; in 1803, he joined the 26th foot ; in 1804, be- 
came Lieutenant in the 30th regiment, and in 1809, was promoted 
to a Captaincy. At the battle of Waterloo he was on the Staff, and 
served as aide-de-camp to the '^ Fighting-General" Sir Thomas 
Picton. The record at the War-office shows that he ^as ^' killed in 
action at Waterloo, 18th Jime, 1816," and was probably the only 
native of the Province of Upper Canada who took part in that 
greatest struggle of modem times. 

When the Kov. Dr. Macnab was in England about two years ago, 
he was induced by his friends to submit a memorial to the Wax 
Department, praying that as the nephew and heir-at-law of Captain 
Mikcnab, he might be permitted to receive the Waterloo medal to 
which his h,ie uncle's family was entitled. Tlie application was 
submitted to Sir John Pakington, Secretary of State for the War 
Department, and by him referred to the Commander-in-Chief, Hib 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. An unappropriated 
Waterloo medal was therefore re-struck with the name of Captain 
Macnab, and transmitted to the applicant. 

The granting of a medal after the lapse of such a length of time- 
over 50 years — is probably without precedent. 

Put the Home Authorities, not content with exhibiting a desire 
to meet the wishes of Captain Macnab's relatives in the matter oi 
the medal, directed their attention to the allotment of his pri;^e 



money. The Chelsea Hospital Commissioners, composed of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and veteran General Field Officei's, found that 
a considerable amount of prize money was still lying to the credit 
of Captain Macnab's name. Although an Act haa baen passed 
many years ago canceSBng all claims for prize money lit the former 
time, and there existed no obligation to pay, yet an exception was 
made in this case, in favour of the nephew of the deceased officer, 
and the money paid over. The action, both as regards the medal 
and the prize money, indicates that a '^ colonist" may aometimea 
conmiand advantages with the Imperial Authorities that would be 
denied to one who still cultivated the paternal acres in England, 
and that Canada is esteemed in the highest quarters at home, very 
much more than some writers would have us believe. — Cam. to 
Church Herald. 



1. ONTARIOEbuCATIONAL ITEMS. 

Univkrsity College. — ^The chair of Natural History and 
Botany in University CoUege, rendered vacant by the decease of the 
late Professor Hincks, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Alleyn Nicholson, M.D., D.S., M.A., Ph.D.C., hitherto lecturer 
on Natural Histoid, embracing the studies of living and extinct 
animals, in the Medical School of Edinburgh. 

McGiLL Univbesitv, Montreal. — The Board of Governors of 
McGill University have elected to the office of Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the new Department of Practical Science, Mr. 
George Frederick Armstrong, M.A., (Cantab), C.E., F.G.S., 
member of the Society of Axis and Associate of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. The Board has also secured tiie services of Mr. 
Bernard J. Harrington, B.A., of McGill College, and Ph.D., of 
Yale, Lectiurer on Assaying and Mining. * 

Town of Woodstock. — ^The tmstees of the Woodstock Hi^ 
School are bestirring themselves to materially improve that instita- 
tion. An effort is to be made to erect a new building ; but, if that 
be found impracticable, it is proposed to render the existing strao- 
ture more comfortable, roomy and commodious, and, in various 
ways, to improve and popularize it. 

CouNTT OF Lambton. — A drcular has been issued by the Inspec- 
tor of Schools for the Eastern Division of Lambton, calling a 
meeting of the teachers of the Townships of Warvrick and Brooke, 
at Watford school house, on Friday, Oct. 6th, at 10 a.m. Subjecti 
for discussion : — 1. The method of classification adopted and re- 
commended by the Board of Public Instruction. 2. The best 
means of interesting parents and guardians in the daily work of 
the teachers. 3. What should be observed, and what avoided, in 
the management of a class during recitation. It is hopc»d there 
will be a general attendance of all the teachers in these townships, 
both male and female, and that they will come prepared to maka 
the meeting interesting and profitable. A conversaaione wiU be 
held in the evening, at which addresses will be delivered. 

Coumrv of Wellington. — We learn from the Mercury that a 
meeting of the Board of Examiners for the County of Wellington, 
was held in Guelph on Saturday last, at which the following 
resolution was earned : Moved by Mr. W. G. Kidd, seconded by 
Mr. A. D. Fordyoe, ''That as a resolution was passed by thu 
Board at its last meeting, by which all certificates granted previous 
to the year 1867 by the late Circuit Boards for this county, and 
uow vidid therein, were declared to be so only to the end of the 
present year ; and as it now appears from a communication received 
crom the Chief Superintendent of Education, that said reaolntion, 
although legal, has been premature, the Board resolves that it shall 
Qot be acted on, and directs notifications of the same to be given 
to the teachers affected thereby.'' After the transaction of some 
other business, the Board adjourned, to meet on the 30tii inat. 

City op Toeonto. — The consent of the ratepayers of the City of 
Toronto has been obtained authorizing the issue, by the City Coun- 
:;il, of debentures to the value of f52,500 for the purchase of sites 
jind the erection of additional school houses. 

HioH£B Education fok Ladies. — In Toronto, Dr. Wilson. Prof. 
Cherriman and Mr. Gold win Smith continue the labours whidi have 
.proved so acceptable in past years ; and the new professor of 
(Jniversity College, Dr. Nicholson, having already lectured to 
classes of ladies in Edinburgh, finds no difficulty in supplying a 
sourse upon natural science. 

In Montreal, the members of the Ladies' Educational Asaoda- 
tion, formed in the spring, have bsen supplied with a deacriptiTe 
programme of three of the four courses of lectures whic^ have oeen 
irranged for this winter The object of this AssopMion ia to 
afford to the ladies c^t^ontreal an opj[)ortunity ofobtaining a 
higher education tiian bos hitherto been within their reach. 
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bright flash (noiseleBs) overhead, which iUuminated ike air, supposed to 
be from a meteor. 2l8t, slight hoar frost ; cold during day ; strong 
auroral light ; at 10. 18 P.M., a pencil of bright auroral light stretchiri^ 
across from W part of H to within 30** S of £ part of H for aboai 14 
minutes. 22nd, quite cold, 24th, 25th, slight hoar frost. Rain, 4th« 
5th, 6th, 18th, 22ud, 27th. 

Bkllevills. — On 6th, 9th, 18th, lightning and thunder, with rain. 
21st, thunder, with rain. Wind storms on 4th, 7th, 13th, 14th, 20th. 
Rain, 4th, 6th, 9th, 18th, 2l8t, 22nd, 27th. 

GoDKRiCH.— On 6th, rainbow at 7. 30 P. M. 8th, 9th, thunder. 13th, 
lightning, with thunder ; three atmospheric currents in evening S, K, 
NW. 15th, lightning and thunder, witR rain. 20th, hail. Wind 
storms on 1st, 3rd, 13th, 18th, 19th, 26th. Fog, 4th. Rain, 4th, 6th, 
8th, 9th, 10th, 15th, 19th, 20th, 26th, 27th. 

Stratford. — On 9th, thunder. 6th, 11th, 16th, 27th, lightnine. 
15th, 26th, lightning and thunder, with rain. 20th, lightning, wi^ 
rain. Wind storms, 15th, 18th. 26th. Rain, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 
15th, 18th, 20th, 26th, 27th. Excess of mean temperature over average 
of 10 years, 0.'*48. 

Hamilton. — On 4th and 14th, storms of lightning, thunder and rain. 
13th and 18th, thunder, with rain. Rain on 4th, 6th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 
21st, 27th. Month remarkably dry ; calmness has also been a charac- 
teristic. . 

SiMCOE. — On 4th and 27th, lightning and thunder, with rain. 
Wind storms, 17th, 18th. Rain, 4th, 7th, 9th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 27th. 

Windsor.— On 3rd, 8th, l^th, 26th, lightning and thunder, with 
rain. 6th, 15th, 26th, lightning. 30th, thunder, with rain. Ist, 25th, 
27th, lunar halo. 11th, meteor in NW, towards H, and another 
towards W. Wind storms, Ist, 6th, 8th, 9th, 27th. Rain, 3rd, 6th, 
8th, nth, 14th, 19th, 26th, 30th. 



VII. iiprtmftttal itotlwiJ- 

LIST OF AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS FOR THE 

HIGH SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. 

(Saneiioned by the Council of Public Instruction.) ' 

Note. — In the following list some books are prescribed under 
the authority of the fifteenth section of the Consolidated High 
School Act, and others are recommended. The use of the 
books recommended is discretionary with the respective High 
School Boards. The Council has decided that the books on 
English subjects authorized for High Schools may also be used 
in the Public Schools. 

I. LATIN. 

Tjsxt Books Prescribed : 

HarJtness's New Series, viz : 

1. An Introductory Latin Book. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

2. A Latin Reader, intended as a Companion to the Author's 
Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 

3. A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph. D. 

If preferred, the follomng may be used instead of the above series : 

Arnold's First and Second Latin Books and Practical Gram- 
mar, revised and corrected. By J. A. Spencer, D.D., or* 

Dr. Smith's Principia Latina. Part I. Revised by H. 
Drisler, LL. D. 

A Smaller Grammar of the Latin Lanfiniace. Bv William 
Smith, LL.D. ^^ ^ 

Latin Dictionary Recommended : (See note above.) 

A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D., or, 

The Young Scholar's Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. By Joseph Esmond Riddle, M.A. 

n. GREEK. 
Text Books Prescribed : 

A First Greek Book, comprising an outline of Grammar and 
an Introductory Reader. By Albert Harkness, PL D., <?r. 
Dr. Smith's Initia Gneca. 



A smaller Grammar of the Greek Language,* abridged 
the larger Grammar of Dr. George Curtius. 
Greek Lexicon Recommended : (See note above.) 

Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 

III. ANCIENT HISTORY, CLASSICAL GEOGRAP] 

AND ANTIQUITIES. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

A Manual of Ancient History. By Dr. Leonhard Sc 

First Steps in Classical Geography. By Prof James 
Classical Dictionaries, &c.. Recommended : (See 

above.) 

A Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology and 
graphy. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities By Wi 
Smith, LL.D, o^, 

A Classical Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL. 

A Manual of Greek Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, L' 

IV. FRilNCH AND GERMAN. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

Text Books in French and German will be prescribed. 
History of Charles XII. of Sweden. By Voltaire. 
Horace : A Tragedy. By Comeille. 
A Complete Dictionary of the French and English Lai 
By Gabriel Surenne. Spiers' New Abridged Edition. 

V. ENGLISH. 
Text Books Prescribed : 

The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authoi 
edition.) 

The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers. (. 
thorized edition.) 

Miller's Analytical and Practical English Grammar, {i 
thorized edition.) 

A History of English Literature, in a Series of Biographi< 
Sketches. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 

VI. ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

Text Books Prescribed : 

Advanced Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By Bj 
Smith, M. A., and Archibald McMurchy, M. A. 

Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the E^ 
Barnard Smith, M.A., and Archibald McMurchy, M.A. 

Elements of Algebra. Todhunter's or Sangster's. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry. Potts' or Todhunter's. 

VII. MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Text Books prescribed : 

Lovell's General Geography. (Authorized edition.) By 
George Hodgins, LL.D.. Barrister -at-Law. 

A School History of the British Empire. By William Fi 
cis Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada, and of the other British Provinces 
North America. By J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister 
Law. 

Outlines of General History. By William Francis Collin 
LL.D. 
Text Book recommended : 

The Great Events of Histoiy. By William Francis Collin 
LL.D. 

VIII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Text Books 1>rescribed : (See note above.) 

Rudimentary Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson, 
Cassell's Hand-Book of Natural and Experimental Philoso] 
or. 
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, Manual of Mechanics, by the Rev. Samuel Haughton, M. A* 
fR.S., with Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. 
Sdited from Ganot's Popular Physics, by W. G. Peck, M.A. 

The Animal Kingdom, by Ellis A. Davidson. 

How Plants Grow ; A Simple Introduction to Botany, with 
^ular Flora. By Asa Gray, M.D. 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By Henry E. Roscoe, 
IlA., L.RS. 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

tar Books Prescribed: 

I First Lessons in Agriculture, by Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 

First J^ook on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, for 
ffivate Schools and Families, by Calvin Cutter, M. D., or (for 
^iblic Schools).* Our Bodies, by Ellis A Donaldson.* 
|l8y Lessons on Reasoning, by Archbishop Whately. 

hxT Books recommended : (See note above.)* 

I A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Single and 
loiible Entry, By Thomas R. Johnson. A work on Book- 
Keeping is to be sanctioned. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by 
Authority. Pocket edition (for Squad and Company Drill) 
The Modem Gynmast. By Charles Spencer. 
A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 
j Three-Part Songs. By H. F. Sefton. (Authorized edition.) 
i National Mensuration. 
Scripture Lessons — Old and New Testaments. (National.) 
Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. (National.) 
Right Lines in their Right Places, by Ellis A Davidson. 
I Linear Drawing, by Ellis A Davidson. 
I Teacher's Guide, and Bartholemew's Primary School Drawing 
Dards, by Miss J. H. Stickney. 

tThe Drawing Book for the Dominion of Canada, in pro- 
essive Studies, seven numbers. 
William Hermes' Drawing Instructor. For advanced 
idents. 
I Writing Copy Books, used in the Normal and Model Schools 
pr Ontario. In Five Parts. 






^T OF AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS FOR USE IN 

THE PUBUC SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO. 

I (Sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction.) 

Note. — ^In the folio winglist, some books are prescribed, and 
pothers are recommended. The use of the books recommended is 
Hiscretioxiaiy with the respective Public School Boards. 






I. ENGLISH. 



■Text Books Prescribed : 

! The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authorized 

[edition.) 

I The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers. (Author- 

fked edition.) 

* Miller's Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Au- 

[thorized edition.) 

An English Grammar for Junior Classes. By the Rev. H. 
tW. Davies, D.D. (Authorized edition.) 
t A History of English Literature, in a series of Biographical 
Sketches. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 

11. ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

; Text Books Prescribed ; 

Advanced Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By Barnard 
Smith, M.A., and Archibald McMurchy, M.A 

*Th6 followmgr little worlu are also highly reoommendad for perusal, both by 
Taacbers and Pupils, viz :— " The House I live in.** by T. C. Oirtin, Surgeon (Loiunnans), 
ind "Our Earthly Houm and its Builder." (Religious Tract Society.) " Our Bodies/* 
V BIlis A. Davidson, is the prescribed book for Public Schools, and may be used In the 
ffigh SdMola if desiied. 



Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Bev. 
Barnard Smith, M.A., and Archibald McMurchy, M.A 
Elements of Algebra. Todhunter's or Sangster's. 
Euclid's Elements of Geometry. Potts* or Todhunter's. 

in. GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Text Bookb Prescribed : 

LovelFs General Geography. (Authorized edition.) By J. 
George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography. By ditto. (Author- 
ized edition.) 

A School History of the British Empire. By William Fran- 
cis Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada and of the other British Provinces of 
North America. By J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Outlines of General History. By William Francis Collier, 
LL.D. 

Text Book recommended : 

The Great Events of History. By William Francis CoUier, 
LL.D. 

IV. PHYSICAL SCIENCK 

Text Books Prescribed: (See note above.) 

Rudimentary Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson. Portions 
relative to the mechanical powers. 

The Animal Kingdom, by Ellis A. Davidson. 

How Plants Grow ; A Simple Introduction to Botany, yith 
Popular Flora. By Asa Gray, M.D. 

V. miscellaneous- 
Text Books Prescribed : 

First Lessons in Agriculture, by Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 

Our Bodies*, by EUis A Davidson. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning, by Archbishop Whately. 

Text Books recommended : (See note above.) 

A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Single and 
Double Entry. By Thomas R Johnson. A work on Book- 
keeping is to be sanctioned. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by 
Authority. Pocket edition (for Squad and Company Drill.) 

The Modem Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 

A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 

Three- Part Songs. By H. F. Sefton. (Authorized edition.) 

National Mensuration. 

Scripture Lessons — Old and New Testaments. (National) 

Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. ^National.) 

Right Lines in their Right Places, by Ellis A. Davidson. 

Teacher*s Guide, and Bartholomew's Primary School Draw- 
ing Cards, by Miss J. H. Stickney. 

The Drawing Book for the Dominion of Canada, in progres- 
sive Studio, seven numbers. 

William Hermes' Drawing Instructor. For advanced stu- 
dents. 

Writing Copy Books, used in the Normal and Model Schools 
for Ontario. In Five Parts. 

VI. FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

The following books, approved by the whole Committee of 
the Council of Public Instruction for Quebec, are also sanction- 
ed for use by French pupils,, in PubUc Schools of this Pro- 
vince in which there are both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
pupils : 

Cours d'Arithm^tique Commerciale. (Sen^cal, Montreal) 



* The folloviiiff little works are also highly* reoommended for peruMl, hoth by 
TeacheTB aDd Pufnls, vis :— "The House I live in,** by T. C. Oirtin, Sinyeon (toufpuans), 
and "Our Earthly House and its Builder." (Relifirious Tract Society). Cutter's "First 
Book on Anatomy, Physiolofty and Hygenie, for Qrammar Schools and FamUiea,** is th« 
preeoribed hook for High Schools, and may be used in th« Public Sohools if desind. 
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Abr^g^ de la Geographie Modeme. (Soci^te d'Education 

de Quebec.) 
La Geographie Modeme, de M. Holmes, M.A. 
Grammaire pratique de la langue Anglaise. (Pai* P. Saddler, 

Paris.) 
Trait6 Elementaire d' Arithmetique. (Par F. X. Toussaint.) 
Le Premier Livre de TEnfance. (de Poitevin.) 
Cours de Versions Anglaises. (Par P. Saddler, Paris.) 
Grammaire Frangaise Elementaire. (Par F. P. B.) 
For German Schools, Rlotz's German Grammar is sanctioned. 



AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS. 

« 

The lists of the authorized Text Books for High and Public 
Schools, so far as completed by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, is published above. Inspectors, Trustees and Teachers 
will please see that these books are used in the schools. 



SCHOOL PREMISES AND ACCOMMODATION. 

We would call the attention of the Inspectors to Note to a of 
Regulation No. 4 of their " Duties," in which they are directed 
to call the attention of Trustees to the condition of the School 
premises. In many School sections the School-house has been 
allowed to remain in the same state for fifteen or twenty years 
and longer, often on a bare open space, or on the road-side un- 
enclosed, without a tree or shrub nearby to shade it, or any 
Erovision being made by the Trustees for the convenience or 
ealth of the pupils, or even for their observance of the 
decencvs of life. The Legislature has wisely decided that this 
state of things shall not continue, but that, as soon as possible, 
a remedy shall be applied, where necessary. A reasonable 
time should of course be allowed to Trustees in all cases to set 
things right ; but in the meantime Inspectors will, we trust, 
not fail to urge upon Trustees the necessity of complying, as 
soon as possible, with the provisions of the law and Regulations 
on this subject. 

SCHOOL HOUSE ARCHITECTURE 

In the Journal of Education for February, 1870, Trustees will 
find a variety of illustrations on School House Architecture, 
with letter-press descriptions. Extra copies of this journal 
will be sent free by post, on receipt of 12 cents. There has 
also been published a useful pamphlet on " The School House, 
its Architecture," etc., with numerous illustrations, 'which can 
also be sent free by post on receipt of 65 cents. 



fund at least ai the raU of four dollars per aimttm.'* No pen- 
sion .will be granted to any teacher who has not subscribed to 
the fund, in accordance to the preceding regulations of tiie 
Council of Public Instruction ; nor can one be granted for any 
year of teaching for which the subscription has not been paid. 



THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL ACT, 

Embracing the School Acts of 1850, 1860 and 1871, was pub- 
lished in this JouTTial for May and June. These Joomals were 
mailed to each School Trustee Corporation and Inspector in 
Ontario. Extra copies will be sent from the Depositexy free 
of postage, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 



NEW SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

In reply to numerous applications for Public School Regis- 
ters, (fee., we desire to say that the new edition (including the 
modifications in the courses of study required by the new School 
Act) has been sent out to the County Clerks for distribution 
through the Inspectors. No copies will be sent out direot to in- 
dividual schools from the Education Department. Trustees will, 
therefore, please apply to the Inpeetor for them. 



NO PENSIONS TO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 

UNLESS THEY SUBSCRIBE TO THE FUND. 

Public notice is hereby given to all Teachers of Public 
Schools, or Teachers of the English branches in High Schools, 
who are legally qualified Public School Teachers in Ontario, 
who niay wish to avail themselves at any future time of the 
advantages of the Superannuated Teachers* Fund, that it will 
be necessary for them to transmit to the Chief Superintendent 
or Inspector, if they have not already done so, their subscrip- 
tions, at the rate of $5 per annum for each preceding year, 
commencing with 1854, and at the rate of $4 per annum for 
the current year's subscription. The law authorizing the 
•stablishment of this fund provides, ^' Thai ns teacher shall he 
entitled to share in the said fund wh^ shall not contribute to such 



THE NEW PROGRAMME AND LIMIT TABLE 

Were published in this Journal for July, and mailed to each 
Trustee Corporation and Inspector. Extra copies will be adiit 
for 12^ cents, free of postage. The two can also, if preferred, 
be furnished on large sheets for hanging up in the school room 
at the same price. The proportion has also, for greater eon- 
venience and certainty, been printed on the last page of the 
cover of the Register. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN SETS. 

The entire set of Examination Papers for Firsts Second, 
and Third Class Teachers, neatly stitched, can be sent free of 
postage, on receipt of sixty cents. Those used in the Normal 
School during the last and previous Sessions, or .those used at 
the County Examination for Second and Third Class Teachers, 
can also be sent, neatly bound, free of postage, on receipt of 
fifty cents. 

PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO INSPECTORS 

AND TEACHERS. 

Text-books must be paid for at the full catalogue price. 
Colleges and private schools will be supplied with any of the 
articles mentioned in the catalogue at the prices stated. Local 
Superintendents and teachers will also be supplied, on the same 
terms, with such educational works as relate to the duties of 
their profession. 

TABLET READING LESSONS. 

Being the First Book of Lessons in Tablet form, in thirty- 
three sheets (By post, postage paid, $1) Price $0 75 

Mounted on 17 sheets of thin cardboard '' 1 75 

Mounted on 17 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished '^ 2 75 

Mounted on 33 sheets of stiff cardboard, varnished '' 3 50 

Mounted on 33 sheets superior cardboard, varnished '' 4 50 



VIIL gifltffrtljsmettt. 



JMPO&TANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL TRUSTEES ! 



Rattani Neur Tenlllatinir StoTes, 

RECOMMENDED BY TORONTO BOARD OF SCHOOL TRUS- 
TEES, who certify that thoy oonBome but 2^ Cords of wood a 
year. • They change all the air in a room every four minutes. 

Apply to 

E. & C. QURNEY, 
p'd. Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Short Adyxrtisxmsntb inserted in the Journal of Bdueatian for 20 
cents per line, which may be remitted in postage stamps or otherwise. 

Terms : For a single copy of the Journal of Education, $112 per annum. 
Back vols. , neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All snbacrip- 
tions to commence with the January Number, and payment in advance 
must iu all cases accompany the order. Single numbers, ^2) cents each. 

All communication to be addressed to the Editor, J. QxOBOx fiop- 
oiNs, LL.D., Education O^ise^ 'iorontj. 
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XI. EBDcinDBU. ImuMma 174 

~aS^~unwise and unbeotheely agitation. 

Wi hare noticed with regret an nnjust and nnbrotherlj agita- 
tion against the yonnger and more active teachers aasisting to 
provide a support for tlie old and futhful members of their 
profession in their feeblenew and age, as well as providing for 
tiieniBehree, vhich is hot being promoted by two small sections 
of Uie teachers of our Public Schools — those who do not in- 
tend to remaiti in the profession, but make use of it as a step- 
ping-stone to something else, and those who are petiurious or 
selfish. A third section, without due consideration, is, we 
fear, being unwarily drawn into the a^tation, and to them, 
therefore, we would respectfully address a few words. To 
the other two claMes we shall say nothing, as it would be 
useless to do so; but to the more thoughtful and devoted 
members of the profession, who have unwittingly given their 
conntenance to this unwise and unjust agitation, we would 
ventnre to say a few words. The subject is worthy of their 
carelid consideration and candid judgment. It should neither, 
on the one hand, be summarily pooh-poohed with a selfish shrug, 
nor, on the other, declaimed against in the unreasoning style 
which looks with contempt upon all argument. 

Now, what we would ask and answer in illustration of this 
question is ; — 

Ist. AVliat is the object of the fund t 

2nd. What is the necessity for it I 

3rd.' Who should sustain it ] 

4th. On what principle should it be supported 1 



WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE SUPERANNUATED FUND ! 

And first, " What is the object of the fund t " This ques- 
tion is the easiest one to answer ; but the answer itself is one 
which, in one respect, touches a tender chord in our nature ; 
and coid, indeed, is that teacher's heart which does not re- 
spond with warm feeling to the desire shown by the Legisla- 
lature (which deals rather with the abstract than with the 
sympathetic) to provide for the declining years of the vener- 
able and faithful members of his own profession, who, in 
the earlier times of our educational history, provided the 
intellectual food for the youth of our Province, including the 
very teachers themselves — some of whom now indignantly 
refuse to provide a small pittance for their worn-out, but 
honorable instructors, and even try to prevent others from 
doing so. 

WHAT 13 THE NECESSITY FOR THIS FUND ) 

Our second question is, "What is the necessity for this 
fund ! " To this we reply, that so long as teachers devote 
their lives to a profession so generally underpaid as theirs is, 
so long will there be a necessity for either friends (if there be 
any, but who are often poor themselves), or the teachers 
themselves, to provide for the quiet and comfort of the declining 
years of their brethren, who, in less prosperous days, and with 
scanty remuneration, led the van in that calling in which they 
feel proud to follow. Even now, at the salary given to 
teachers (considering the increased cost of living) it is almost 
impossible to lay by a sum which would realize more than 
a few dollars a year. But by availing themselves of the provi- 
sions of the new Act they can, on the payment of the paltry sum 
of two dollars each half year, teachers secure an allowance for 
life, after their retirement from the profession, of six dollars a 
year for every year they may have taught school. For instance, 
if a teacher has been twenty-five years in the profession, and has 
complied with the law and regulations on the subject, he will, 
on his retirement, be entitled to an allowance of {160 a yew 
for life, should the fund permit it, although, at four dollars a 
year, he will have only paid |100 in all into the fund; and if 
he has been twenty years teaching, he will secure an allowance 
of $120 a year, although his total subscriptions for the twenty 
years have only been tSO in all ; if for fifteen years 190, total 
subscription $G0 in all ; aiul if for ten years $60 a year, while 
he has only paid tlO in all into the fund. In other words 
he will receive for his first year's pension, fifty per cent. mo« 
than he has paid into the fund altogether ! These fact* are 
irresistible, and only show what a boon the teachers are thought- 
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lessly throwing out of their hands in petitioning apainst their con- 
tributing to the fund, as provided by law. For it should not be 
forgotten that, if the clause of the new law on the subject is 
repealed, the entire law on the subject will, no doubt, be swept 
away, and teachers will be left to provide for their old age as they 
best can, or rather th^ will be left with no provision whatever f pr 
their retirement fromrhe profession. 

THK OLD TBJLCHEBS KKBP DOWN THB OElTKaAX. SCALE OV 

REMUITBILATION. 

There is another cause illustrative of the reason why, in the in- 
terests of the profession, the Superannuated Teachers' Fund should 
be sustained. Among the more than 5,000 teachers in Ontarip, some 
hundreds are getting advanced in life, and many of them are even old 
and infirm. Because of their age and infirmity they find it difficult 
to get employment, and yet, for want of means of support, they can- 
not retire and make way for younger men. The consequence is, 
that they offer their services at a very low rate, and thus find 
employment, to the exclusion of better teachers at a higher salary. 
Thus, in their need they help to keep down the rate of remunera- 
tion, which would otherwise be paid to more active teachers, while 
they keep up a competition from which the other teachers are madeio 
suffer. Would it not, therefore, be better for all parties concerned, 
that the younger teachers should provide for the honourable retire- 
ment of a section of their own profession grown grey in the service, 
and enfeebled by their sedentarjr life ? This feature of the question 
has been pressed upon the attention of the Department, and we 
present it in the following extract from the letter of a highly 
respected inspector, who has felt the embarrassment arising from 
the existence of old teachers in his county. He says : — 

'* There are a few old teachers in this county who, perhaps, 
answered an important purpose in the teacher^s calling twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, but whose stereotyped methods of procedure 
in the school-room are opposed to every kind of modem improve- 
ment in the art of teaching. It has become a serious matter with 
our Board of Examiners to know what is to be done with such 
teachers. They are poor, and have not yet made the necessary 
payments into the Sujperannuation Fund.'' He then asks if they 
con be placed on the Superannuation list, and desires other 
information on the subject, etc." 

Now teachers will see that if (as they have done for many years, 
when the matter was left a voluntary matter with them), they 
refuse to sustain the fund in the manner provided by law, they can 
neither expect to superannuate their older, worn-out brethren, nor 
can they, with any show of justice or propriety, ask the Legislature 
even to do what it has done for the past f^w years, which, it is woll 
known, is quite inadequate for the maintenance of the fund. The 
agitation has raised the question of the very existence of the fund 
itself ; and, if the younger teachers refuse to make the small sacri- 
fice, in the interests of their profession, of paying two dollars every 
half year into the fund (from which they themselves will derive a 
substantial benefit), and in the maintenance of which they are 
interested, how can they expect the Legislature — ^which has recently 
so greatly raised the stajxdard of their qualification, and incident- 
ally of their emoluments — to provide for their retirement from the 
profession and support when they are worn out ? In this view of 
the case, we thmk teachers have not sufficiently weighed the 
matter in this agitation, but we trust that they will be induced 
to do so, when ti^ey consider the foregoing facts. 
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WHO SHOULD SUSTAIN THE FUND 7 

We think we have already anticipated the answer to the question 
" Who should sustain this fund ? " and, therefore, need not dwell 
upon it. In fact, the teachers have themselves answered it, but in 
a form which, in practice, would be felt by them to be onerous, 
if not oppressive. 

At a meeting of the Public School Teachers' Association of the 
Province of Ontario, held in 1869, a series of resolutions was 
passed, embodying certain amendments to the School Bill then 
before the Legislature. Amongst those agreed to by the Teachers' 
Association was the foUowing one, which involved the veiy princi- 
ple of compidsionf against which teachers now declaim : — *' Each 
candidate, at his or her first examination for a certificate of qualifi- 
cation, shall deposit xvith tke County SuperintejideiU the sn/m of ten 
doUarSy to be paid into the SvperanrviuUed Teachers* Fund, of which 
five dollars shall be refunded in case of failure. " In other words 
that, before a teacher is in a position to earn one penny in his pro- 
fession, he shaU he compelled to pay ten dcjlars into the fund. How 
much easier to the teacher, more equitable in principle and better 
in every respect is the provision of the law (against which the agi- 
tation has been raised) that no one but members actually in the 
profession, who have derived their means of support from it, should 
bQ called upon to contribute to a fund intended for their own support 



their retirement from it ? That this is felt by teachers to be 
the case, we learn from the following resolution, which was recently 
agreed to at a Convention of Teachers for the West Riding of the 
County of Durham : — 

'* Resolved that we hear with sorrow that an effort is being made 
to repeal the clause in reference to the superannuated fund, and 
that we feel a debt of gratitude to Dr. Ryerson for the introduo- 
tion of said clause, believing it to be one of the most benefidal 
amendments in the Kew School Act." 

We will add one more opinion on this subject, expressed in a 
paper r^ad before the Teachers' Association at Elora, in 1869, by 
the late Mr. George Elmslie. He sent it for insertion in this 
Jou/mal, but was suddenly called away before it was published. 
Of his merits in this matter, A. Dingwall Fordyce, Esq. , Inspector of 
the County, thus writes : — ** Mr. Elmslie's advocacy of this matter 
was certainly most unselfish, since about six months ago he was 
struck with paralysis, and although able subsequeAtly, with hia 
daughter's aid, to carry on the school till the day before his death, 
the evident effects of the first seizure must have made it apparent 
to himself that his hold of life was exceedingly precarious.' After 
a few general remarks he says : — The Board of Education, with a 
forethought at once wise, generous and just, established a Super- 
annuated Fund, which chiefly through the poverty, and I may add 
in part by the inattention of teachers, is now almost swamped. 

By what means are these serious evils to be remedied ? The first 
step undoubtedly must be the raising of teachers' salaries to an 
equality with the wages of mechanics, artisans, clerks and clergymen 
— no unreasonable demand. This difficulty overcome, how is the 
Superannuated Fund to be reestablished, or re-created with a pro- 
vision for widows and orphans ? Chiefly, I think, in the way 
heretofore pursued by the churches named {cujus rti pars fnagna 
fui) : — 

1. By a unanimous agreement of the whole body of teachers to 
pay annually from the time of their appointment the sum of deb- 
ars into the Superannuated Fund. This also to be a condition of 
their obtaining a certificate. 

2. That the whole body of teachers respectfully request the Board 
of Education to recommend and enjoin upon Superintendents and 
School Trustees to pay over and above the teachers' salary into this 
Superannuated Fund, a sum equal to the teachers' subscription. 

3. By a unanimous appeal of the whole body of teachers to the pub- 
lic, setting forth the justice and necessity of our case, and entreating 
their aid in the way of subscriptions, donations and bequests. 

4. That the teachers petition Government for the extraordinaxy 
grant of $ , or such sum as may be a sufficient nudeus or 
foundation for the Teachers' Superannuated and Widows and Or- 
phans' Fund. 

6. That the moneys arising from these or any other resources be 
vested in the hands of responsible Trustees — of the members of the 
Board of Education, to be by them invested in Gk>vemment, Mnni- 
cipal, or other satisfactory securities. Principal and interest to be 
kept unbroken and allowed to accumulate for the space of — years. 

Cases of necessity occurring within this period of acoumuJation 
must be met in part by the school section in which they ocdtir, in 
part by a small contribution, say — from each teacher, and a like 
contribution from each School Section or Board of Trustees. 

ON WHAT PRINOIPLB SHOULD THIS FUND BE BUFPORTBD, 

Our last question is, '* On what principle should this fund be 
supported V We answer, on the principle already laid down in its 
establishment, that of the mutual co-operation of the Teadiers and 
the Government. This principle is one which commends itself to 
the judgment of teachers, and yet how have they carried it out! 
While the Government have faithfully and honourably contributed 
to the fund $4,000 per annum, and have even increased it of late 
years to $6,000 per annum, the teachers, as a body, have done 
nothing. An isolated case here and there of an expectont claimant 
on tlxe fund who sends in his $4 a year, but the teachers, as a body, 
have failed to do their duty in the matter. Low salaries, selficdi- 
ness, and a temporary interest in a profession which they do not 
mean to follow, have operated to produce this state of things. Now, 
however, the country is prosperous, and salaries have been increased. 
The profession itself has been placed on a recognised footing, and it 
is right and proper for the legislature, which has thus afibrded 
facilities to elevate the teaching profession, to see that the old worn 
out members of the profession shall be provided for, and not remain 
as a hindrance to progress. 

VIEWS OF THE CHIEF 8UPBBIKTEKDENT ON THIS SUBJECT. 

In conclusion we will add the following remarks on the subject 
from a recent Circular to the Public Press by the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education. In them he clearly points out who are the 
true authors of this unwise and selfish agitation. He says : — 
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** Under the new Act, additional provision Lb made which will 
more than double the fund for the assiatance of disabled or worn- 
out teachers of public schools. Among the clergy of different re- 
ligiouB persuasions, funds are established by required subscriptions 
for their relief or partial support in old age. In the Wesleyan 
body, for example, every one of the (now six hundred) ministers is 
required to pay five dollars per annum towards the support of su- 
perannuated ministers and their widows — ^a regulation which has 
been in force more than a quarter of a century. In the Civil 
Service in England, from two to five per cent, is deducted from the 
'^""^l salary of each officer or clerk in the emplojrment of Oov- 
emnient towards the support of such officers and clerks in old 
age. The same principle is embodied in the School Act by re- 
qxdring each Ueevised male public teacher to pay four dollars per 
«iTmin into a fund for the support of superannuated teachers. In 
case a teacher dies, the whole amount of his subscription, with 
interest at the rate of seven per cent. , is paid back to hu widow or 
legal representative. If a teacher becomes superannuated, he re- 
oeivee a pension in proportion to the amount of the fund, accord- 
ing to the number of years he has taught ; if he leaves the profes- 
sion, he is entitled to receive back one-half of the sum which he 
has paid in towards the support of the worn-out members of it, 
which is even more than a Wesleyan minister could obtain who 
should abuidon Ids work. The objectors to such an arrangement 
are those teachers who do not intend to make teaching the profes- 
sion of their life, but who make teaching, for the time being, a 
stepping-stone to some other pursuit or profession. They wish to 
aviul themselves of its license to make what money they can out of 
it, without paying anything in return, even in behalf of those who 
spend their vigour of life in the work. The subscriptions to this 
fond ore paid tiirough the County Inspectors and Chief Superin- 
tendent, and are deposited forthwith m the bank to the credit of 
the Tr^wurer of the Province, as are all the fees of the Model 
Schools, and the moneys received at the apparatus and library and 
prize book depositories, and paid out by the Provincial Treasurer 
to tiie parties entitled to receive them, on the certificate of the 
Chief Superintendent." 

DEPARTMENTAL ALLOWANCE TO INSPECTORS. 

The Note to Regulation 25 of the Duties of Inspectors, has been 
modified as follows : — 

NoTB. — ^Each Public or Separate School House in use fur a school 
in a legally established (or duly recognized) school section or divi- 
sion, within the jurisdiction of the Inspector, shall be counted as 
one sbhool (whether such school be in actual operation or tempor- 
arily closed for not longer than six months) ; and each department 
of a school, with a register of its own, and taught in separate 
rooms, or a flat of a building, so as to involve the additional over- 
sight and examination of an ordinary school on the part of an 
InspectcfT at his official visits, shall also be counted as one school ; 
but a school with one or more departments, when closed, shall only 
be regarded as one school for the time limited above, beyond which 
time no school which is closed shall be counted. 

1. REMUNERATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

A nation's weal depends upon the mothers and school teachers. 
This is an acknowledged fact in the matter of mothers, but is not 
so fully recognized in relation to teachers. The influence of those 
who have charge of the young, and the responsability of such, cannot 
be over estimated nor too highly appreciated. Who can tell how 
much the nation's honour and glorv now, and in the coming time, 
may have been enhanced by the influence shed by such men as the 
late Dr. Arnold, and the present Bishop of Exeter over boyish 
minds at Rugby ? All tiiat those boys, now in their collegiate or 
life's course, hold noble, pure, manly and Christian was implanted 
in their school days, and will remain with them and their diildren 
from generation to generation, to preserve the high and honorable 
name of the British Empire. Let good men have the training of 
our children and we need not be very careful of those who may ex- 
ercise influence over them in their maturer years. It will be seen 
at once, then, that the calling of a teacher, is a very high and respon- 
sible one ; and a people who value their na,iioiiaX status will estimate 
it as such, and will be very careful in their selection of men and 
women for that office ; and, when selected, will pay them the respect 
due to them ; and should, moreover, make them such pecuniary re- 
compense for their labours as should enable them to maintain a'poei- 
tion in accordance with their high vocation, akid such as should 
enable than to pursue their onerous duties without one monetary 
anxiety. Many persons, in considering the position of teachers and 



the reward due to them for their services, too often foiget another 
important thing, and that is, the long, expensive and arduous 
course of training they have to undergo. It is not sufficient that 
teachers should be well educated in the subjects which they have 
to teach, but their knowledge and study must extend over a far 
wider and higher field. Before any subject can become one to form 
part of youthful education, it must be recognised by all the world 
as true. Truth, in this sense, must be reflected from the world to 
the schools, ana not from the schools to the world. The teacher's 
thought, therefore, has to range over the wide world of knowledge, 
and his eye must watch every step in the progress of dviUzation. 

Seeing how great the responsibility attached to this office is, and 
how manifold and elevated must be its culture, it would seem to 
follow, as a matter of common sense, that the remuneration ac- 
corded to it should be most liberal. But what is the fact f Let any 
one examine the newspaper advertisements, and he will see school 
authorities seeking teachers, and offering the munificent salaries of 
$300, 9400 and $500 per annum, aud in some very rare cases as 
much as $700. This is not right. We put a man with a responsi- 
bility second to none, and an education far above the require^ 
ments of ordinary occupations, on a level with second-rate clerks, 
with day labourers, with young men who are just commencing their 
career, and who woidd no more think of being contented with such 
salaries as a permanency than they would of flying in the air. How 
can an educated man unite himself to one who can be a true help- 
meet to him and a support to him in his great mission, on such 
salaries as prevail in this country I It may be said that some 
schools are so small that more cannot be paid. This objection will 
not hold in the least ; because, in the first place, small schools should 
never be made the standard of payment ; and, in the second, the 
consideration should not be what the number of pupils may be but 
the great importance of the work. A few pupils may be under in- 
struction at one time, but the master or mistress of even the smal- 
lest school will have a vast number of pupils under training in the 
course of twenty years or more. Let it be remembered, then, that 
all these are going forth into the world for good or evil, and if we 
desire it shoiHd l^ for good we must take care that those entrusted 
with their training are qualified to inspire them with nobleness of 
purpose. To attain this end we must increase our teachers' salaries 
to something far beyond what they are at present. — Toronto Tele- 
graph, 

2. CHEAP TEACHERS. 

The notions entertained by some rural school trustees with re- 
gard to the fitness of teachers may be gathered from the general 
tone of their advertisements for the fulfilment of a vacancy. The 
whole burden of their quest consists of an invitation to the peda- 
g^c oommuniiy to state the salary which would satisfy them. 
When a certain number of replies have been received, no doubt, 
they make a bargain with the presenter of the lowest tender. 
Cheapness, not moral or intellectual fitness, is what they want in 
the person to whom they entrust the education of their children. 
And yet, if their childrai do not succeed in acquiring a certain 
respectable amount of scholarship from the starveUns who accepts 
their pittance, they complain loudly of the whole sch^sstic system, 
and send the '* lowest tender" man untenderly adrift. So teacher 
succeeds teacher, till tiie ** rising generation " has risen to take 
the place of its predecesson, and to pursue, in turn, the ancestral 
svstem. Is it any wonder that good teachers are badly paid, and 
d^at very often the best of the profession give it up in disgust. 
The only remedy would be to have a legal minimum for the salaries 
of aU teachers, which should be a tine qua tion, in every munici- 
pality, to the possession of school privileges. — Qmette, 

3. CONGRESS OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

A Congress of school-masters and school mistresses, consisting of 
about 2,^30 persons, has recently been in session at Linz, in Upper 
Austria. The Gk)vemor of the Province opened the Congress with 
an Address, in which he said that the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment continued to be animated by a progressive spirit in educational 
matters, and that it would never permit any retrogression. This 
declaration produced a very depressing effect on the few members 
who belong to the clerical party. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 1. The teaching of religion according to creed is opposed 
to the fundamental principle of popular education. 2. Religious 
teaclunff should develop as simply and spiritually as possible the 
Imowledge of the original source of existence by means of science 
and history. 3. The teaching of morality should proceed by ex- 
ample as weQ as by .precept. 4. It being admitted that the teaching 
of religion and morality is irrespective of creed, the necessity for an 
ecdesiastical teacher of religion in national schools diHtppears. 
Tbjd other speeches and resolutions were equally liberal in tone, and 
the Congress ib regarded as an event of no snuul importance. 
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taUiM frdbk dying. Nights generally cool, lometimeB quite cold. Daily 
rangea in temperature Bometimea large. Atmosphere during the 
month Tery hasy and smoky. Grasshoppers very oestraotive to vege- 
tables. 

BsLLXViLLX. -—lightning and thunder with rain on 4th, 6th, 15th, 
16th, 20th. Wind storm, 8th. Rain, 6th, 16th, 16th, 20th. 26th, 27th, 
20th, dOth. This month was characterized by a high temperature and 
by absence of rain. Fires raged especially in northern townships, and 
the cattle snifered from want of grass and water. 

GoDKRiCH. — lightning on the 6th and 15th. Lightning and thunder 
with rain, 4th, 15th. Wind storms, 11th, 12th, 16th, 28th, 29th, 30th. 
Fogs, 24th, 26th. Bain, 4th, 11th, 15th, 19th, 26th, 28th— 31st. A 
eonsidsralda number of shooting stars, some very brilliant, seen from 7th 
to 14th. 

SrjtATroBD. — ^li^tning on 4th, and 8th. lightning and thunder 
with rain, 15th. Frost (reported), 19th. Wind storms, 15th, 29th, 
aOUt. Fogs, 10th, 16th. Rain, 11th, 15th, 19th, 26th--30th. Excess 
of mean monthly temperature over average of ten years = +0*^.81. 

Hamiltok. — ^Harvest pears ripe on 6th. Lightning and thunder with 
rain, 8th. Harvest apples ripe, 27th. Windstorm, 30ui. Fog, 26th. Rain, 
4feh, 8th, 11th, 20th, 26th— 30th. Ordinary meteor, on 17th, at 9 p.m., 
45^ high, fell South-west. The drought has this season, been exceed- 
ii^y gr«at, and of long continuance. Ordinary sources of water have 
alTfailed ; the grass in the pastures has Men dried up, so as to 
be almost useless for cattle; the nound has been dry to the depth of 
about four feet (rain on the 29th nad penetrated one foot). Vegetation 
has languiahed to a very great extent. The following is a comparative 
statement of the amount of rain from 1st April to 19th August, at this 
statioii lor the past six years : 

1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches 

Anspst let to 19th. 3.3290 0.6238 0.8122 1.0095 1.4768 0.6620* 
Apiil 1st to August 

19th 18.1743 9.6227 10.5419 17.4493 12.9454 9.1841 

SixooB, —Lightning and thunder with rain, 20th, 24th, 29th. Rain, 
24th, 26th— 31st. 

WnrneoB. — Lightning on 10th, 14th, 15th. Rainbow on 2nd. Lunar 
halo, 24th, 25th, 29th. Meteors, as follows : on 3rd, one in S. W., to- 
wards H ; 6th, one 8. towards S. W. ; 8th, one W. towards H ; 10th, 
one £. towards S.; one N, towards W.; one S. towards W. : 11th, one 
£, towards S. ; 18th, two W. towards S. Wind storms, 3id, 20th, 25th 
29th. Fogs, 9th, 10th, 22nd. 23rd, 24th. Rain, 2nd, 4th, 26th, 28th, 
29th. Month characterized by the great height (98^.7) attained by the 
thermometer, by the extreme drought that prevailed, and by a total 
absence of thunder storms. 



III. ^uvtxi »n MtuMt J^ubifrtjS. 

1. THE DAILY WEATHER REPORTS. 

The meteorological reports from the office of the chief signal 
department, Washington, are now regularly received, and read 
with great interest ; and when their importance is moie generally 
known, otir mariners of the lakes will regulate their movements by 
the ''Probabilities" telegraphed from Washington. In order, 
however, to make these reports available to that class, they must 
be placed before them otherwise than through the columns of the 
daily press, which cannot reach them in time. In England, 
Admiral Fitsroy organized a system of drum signals, in connection 
with his observatory, at every port in the United Kingdom, and 
though the signals were at first laughed at, it was not very long 
before the captains of ships trusted completely in them and were 
not deceived. The consequence is the saving of an immense 
amount of shipping and many lives annually. The Washington 
Bureau has already established a great reputation for accuracy in 
its surmises of the coming weather, and it is only requisite to make 
them more widely known to secure their appreciation. We would 
be glad to see arrangements entered into with the Washin^n 
authorities by our Gk>vemment, by which storm signals could be 
erected at all our principal lake ports. The saving of property in 
a i^ort time would more than repay the first expenses. The ocean 
tide and the storms are under fixed rules, and though they have long 
baffled enquiry, Science at length has obtained the clue to their 
movements and can tell all their courses with considerable accuracy. 
— Telegraph. 

The signal-office at Washingrton now has such telegraph facilities 
that at any hour, day or night, should reports of heavy storms be 
received, the regions over which the storm Ib likely to extend can 
be warned some hours in advance, the headquarters being in direct 
communication with all the principal cities of the country. 



2. THE LAW OF STORMS. 

In the fourth meteorological report by Prof. J. P. Espy, of 
Washington, D. C, we find the following instructive genendiza- 
tions : — 

1. The rain and snow storms, and even the moderate rains and 
snows, travel from the west toward the east in the United States, 
during the months of November, December, January, February 
and March, which are the only months to which these generaliza- 
tions apply. 

2. The storms are -accompanied with a depression of the barome- 
ter near the central line of the storm, and a rise of the barometer 
in the front and rear. 

3. This central line of minimum pressure is generally of great 
length from north to south, and moves side foremost towards the 
east. 

4. This line is sometimes nearly straight, but generally curved, 
and most frequently with its convex side toward the east. 

5. The velocity of this line is such that it trarvels from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Connectiout river in twenty-four hours, and from the 
Connecticut to St. John's, Newfoundland, in nearly the same, or 
about thirty-six miles an hour. 

6. When the barometer falls suddenly in the western purt of 
New England, it rises at the same time in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and also at St. John's, Newfoundland. 

7. In great storms the wind for several hundred miles on both 
sides of the line of minimum pressure blows toward that line 
directiy or obliquely. 

. 8. llie force of the wind is in proportion to the suddenness and 
greatness of the depression of the barometer. 

9. In all great and sudden depressions of the barometer there is 
much rain or snow ; and in all sudden great rains or snows there 
is a great depression of the barometer next the centre of the storm, 
and rise beyond its borders. 

10. Many storms are of great and unknown length from north to 
south, readiing beyond our observation on the Gmf of Mexico and 
on the northern lakes, while their east and west diameter is com- 
paratively small. These storms therefore move side foremost. 

11. Most storms commence^in the '' far west," beyond our most 
western observers, but some commence in the United States. 

12. When a storm commences in the United States tlie line of 
minjmwni pressure does not come from the '' far west," but com- 
mences with the storm, and travels with it toward the eastward. 

13. There is generaJly a lull of wind at the line of minimum 
pressure, and sometimes a calm. 

14. When this line of minimum pressure passes an observer to- 
wards the east, the wind generally soon changes to the west, and 
the barometer begins to rise. 

15. There is generally but little wind near the line of the maxi- 
mum pressure, and on each side of that line the winds are irregular, 
but tend outward from that line. 

16. The fluctuations of the barometer are generally greater in the 
northern than in the southern part of the United States. 

17. The fluctuations of the barometer are generally greater in 
the eastern than in the western part of the United States. 

18. In the northern part of the United States, the wind, gener- 
ally in great storms, sets in from the north of east and terminates 
from the north of west. 

19. In the southern parts of the United States the wind generally 
sets in from the south of east and terminates from the south of 
west. 

20. During the passage of storms the wind generally changes 
from the eastward to the westward by south, especially in the 
southern parts of ihe United States. 

21. The northern part of the storm generally travels more rapidly 
towurd the east than the southern part 

22. During the high barometer on the day preceding the storm it 
is generally clear and mild in temperature, especially if very cold 
weather preceded. 

23. The temperature generally falls suddenly on the passage of 
the centre of great storms, so that sometimes, when a storm is in 
the middle of the United States, the lowest temperature of the 
month will be in the West on the same day that the highest temper- 
ature is in the East. 

Some of the storms, it is true, are contained entirely, for a time, 
within the bounds of my observers, and in that case the minimum 
barometer does not exhibit itself in a line of great lengthy extend- 
ing from north to south, but it is confined to a region near the cen- 
tre of the storm, and travels with that centre towards the east- 
ward. 

From these experiments it may be safely inferred, contrary to the 
general belief of scientific men, that vapour penetrates the air from 
a high to a low dew point wiUi extreme slowness, if, indeed, it pene- 
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trates it at all ; and in meteorology, it will hereafter be known that 
vapour riBes into the regions where clouds are forced only by being 
carried up by ascending currents of air containing it. — SoienHJic 
American, 



3. AN IMPORTANT WEATHER THEORY. 

M. de Pastes, in a recent paper read at the AeademU de$ ScienceSy 
propounds a theory which, & correct, may be of service in the 
prognostication of weather. He intimates that the polar regions 
are not disturbed by storms, but are regions of calm, and quotes a 
communication to the Academy, in July, 1870, in which he wrote : 
** the next winter, 1870-71, will be one of the coldest in the whole 
century." It will be remembered that the peculiarity of the great 
gale in which the Royal Oharter, with several hundred passengers 
and crew, foundered in sight of the Welsh shore, was its extreme 
coldness : it was due to a polar current. In a recent article on the 
meteorological arrangements of America, Professor Maury dwells 
upon the unportance of enlax^ging the applications of the electric 
telegraph. In November, 1864, he says, while the Anglo-French 
fleet was operating in the Black Sea against Sebastopol, telegraphic 
eonmiunioation was received in Pans that a great tempest was 
passing the western coast of France, and, aocordine to barometrical 
mdications was on its way eastward. Marshal V amant telegraphed 
from Paris in time to enable this splendid fleet to put to sea before 
the cyclone could traverse the five hundred leagues and disperse 
the riiips. The storm came with fatal fury at the predicted nour, 
and so ravaged the Crimea that the allied camp presented a scene 
of havoc and ruin such as the combined fire of all the Russian forts 
could not have wrought. The tele^pnun saved the allied navies 
from a most destructive disaster, which might well have disabled 
them from sustaining the besieging armies, and possibly have 
changed the course of the great Eastern war. In a year the great 
plaffue of London destroyed 90,000 lives, in a single day, the 5th 
of October, 1864, the storm which swept over Calcutta destroyed 
45,000 lives. It is even asserted that, with daily telegrams from 
the Azores and loekutid, two or three days' intimation could be had 
of almost every storm that visits Great Britain. The telegram from 
Iceland would give timely information of the Polar air-current, that 
from the Azores of the tropical air-current. The accuracy of 
Maurv's cyclonic theory of storms has been demonstrated by Dove 
and Thorn for the Indian and China seas, and Mr. Stevenson has 
shown that, in cases where storms passing over the British Isles 
have appeared to deviate from the cyclonic law, the result may be 
demonstrated to be due to the collision of interfering cydones — a 
phenomenon which will repay further investigation. 

4. THE DECEMBER ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

On the 12th of next December there is to be a total ecUpse of 
the sun. It will be visible close by Arabia, first in the open sea. 
It will traverse the northern part of the Indian peninsula. It will 
thence pass across the northern extremity of Ceylon. It will not 
touch land again until it reaches the south of Sumatra and the 
western extremitv of Java. Thence it will cross the northern part 
of Australia, and, except in some of the smaller islands of the 
Polynesian group, it wiu not be seen again on land. We notice 
that the Oovemments of Europe, particularly that of Great Britain, 
are preparing to send out expeditions to the available points of 
observation ; and it is stated that some of the best astronomers of 
Great Britain and France, encouraged by the results of the experi- 
ments made on the occasion of the last solar eclipse, are determined 
at all hazards to find their way to Java, and, from that point of ob- 
servation^ to examine once more, with all the aid that science can 
give, the sun's corona. What the corona is, is as yet a puzzle to 
the pliiloeophers. Theories are numerous. The spectroscope is again 
to be largely used, and every attempt will be made to procure accur- 
ate photographs. A Dr. Huggins has devised a telescope, by means 
of which one observer will be able to study the aspect of the corona, 
while another will study the spectrum of the light from the same part. 
This instrument is, we understand, to be taken out to some suitable 
point of observation. 

IV. lAvm «tt tfxt (RmAHion at mv S^jthotXi. 

1. NECESSITY FOR PROPER "SCHOOL ACCOMMODA- 
TION." 

The School Law Improvement Act of 1871 very wisely enacts in 
its second section, that 

^' Each school corporation [in cit^, town, village, or rural section,] 
shaU provide adequate accommodations for all the children of school 
age resident in their Sjchool division or municipality." 



The necessity for such an enactment has been for years f uUy de- 
monstrated to every one familiar with the condition of the school 
premises, especially in many of pur rural sections. The following 
remarks of an active Inspector, who has been inquiring into ^le 
matter, will excite a painful surprise that trustees could allow such 
a state of things to exist, especially in an old and prosperous neigh- 
bourhood, fle writes : — 

" The management of the schools, with a few exceptions, ia de- 
plorable in all the stages. Even the bodily comfort of young chil- 
dren is often shamefully neglected. Yesterday I examined a school 
in an old settlement. On entering, the first object that met the 
eye waa a row of little boys, apparently about six or seven years of 
age, seated an a piece of scantling about six inches toide, and raised on 
Ujos pieces of firewood, so as to elevate the seat to seven or eight in6hes 
above the floor y conseqnently they had thei/r knees in proximity to the 
chin, and were shivering with cold, — the north wind blotoing freeiy 
throtLgh the spo^ces bei/weefn the logs of the miserable buHdim^. The 
teacher said she had remonstrated with the trustees, but in vain. 
None of the trustees can either read or write. I sent them a mes- 
sage through their secretary-treasurer, which I hope they will attend 
to. It is needless to say tnat the state of learning was of a piece 
with the building and its surroundings." 

In order to give e£feot to the wise provision of the law requiriiig 
trustees to remedy such an inhuman state of things, the following 
regulations have been adopted by the Council of Public Instruction : 

Adequate School Aceommodatiofi. — The law declares tniatees 
^* shall provide adequate accommodations for all the children of 
school i^ H'C., between the ages of five and twenty-one years, re- 
sident] in tneir school division." (i.e., school section, city, tovm, or 
village.) These ^' accommodations" to be '' adequate," should in- 
clude 

flA A site of an acre, in extent, but not less than half an acre. 
2.) A school hoTiae (with separate rooms where the number <^ 
pupils exceeds fifty), the walls of which shall not be less than ten 
feet high in the clear, and which shall not contain less than nine 
square feet on the floor for each child in attendance, so as to allow 
an area in each room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of air for 
each child. It shall also be sufficiently warmed and ventilated, 
and the premises properly drained. 

f3.) A sufficient fence or paling round the school premises. 
4.) A play ground, or otiier satisfactory provision for physical 
exercise, within the fences, and off the road. 

i6.^ A well, or other means of procuring water for the school. 
6.) Proper and separate offices for both sexes, at some little dis- 
tance from the school house, and suitably etidosed. 

(7.) Suitable school furniture and apparatus, viz. : desks, seats, 
blstckboards, maps, library, presses and books, etc. , necessary for 
the efficient conduct of the schoolf (See also note to (a) of regula- 
tion 4, of the *^ Duties of Inspectors" as follows) : 

[Note.— In his inquiries in these matters, the Inspector is especi- 
ally directed to see whether the law and regulations have been com- 
plied with in regard to the following matteSrs ; (should he diacover 
renussness in any of them, he should at once call the attention of 
the trustees to it, before withholding the school fund from the 
section, with a view to its remedy before his next half-yearly visit) : 

(1.) Sixe of Section, — ^As to the size of the school section, as pre- 
scribed bv the fifteenth section of the School Law of 1871.* 

(2.) School Accomm^odation, — Whether the trustees have provided 
'^ adequate accommodation for all children of school age [i.e., beitoeen 
the ages of five cmd twenty-one years, resident] in their scnool di^nsiony'* 
[i.6., school section, city, town, or village] as required by the second 
section of the School Act of 1871 . 

(3.) Space for air. — Whether the required space of nine square 
feet for each pupil, and the average space for one hundred cubic 
feet of air for each child, have been allowed in the construction of 
the school house and its class rooms, t (See regulation 9, Duties of 
Trustees, above.) 



*Size qf School Chnmnds, — The school grounds, wherever piactioable, should 
in the rural sectioBB embrace an acre in extent, and not lees than half an 
acre, so aa to allow the school house to be set well back &om the road, and 
furnish plav-grounds within the fences. A convenient form for school 
grounds will be found to be an area of ten rods front by sixteen rods deep, 
with the school house set back four or six rods from the road. The groundfl 
should be strongly f enc^ad, the yards and outhouses in the rear of the nt^uxA, 
house bein^ invariably^separated by a high and tight board fence ; the front 
grounds bemg planted with shade trees and shrubs. For a small school, an 
area of eiffht rods front b7 ten rods deep may be sufficient, the school-house 
being set hack four rods from the front. 

t Ventilation becomes easy as soon as it is known that it is embraced in 
these two essential operations, viz. : Ist, to supply fresh air ; 2nd, to expel 
foul air. It is evident that fresh air cannot be crowded into a room unless 
the foul air is permitted to pass freely out ; and certainly the foul air viU 
not go out unless fresh air comes in to fill its plaoe. It is useless to open ven- 
tilatin|[ flues when there is no means provided to admit a constant supply of 
fnsk air from without. 
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(4.) Well; Proper Convenience*. — Whether a well or other means 
of procurmg water lb provided ; also, whether there are proper con- 
veniences for private pur^)oseB of both sexes on the premises ; and 
whether the regulations in regard to them, contained in regulation 
6 of the " DrUiet of Masters " and regulation 9 of the ** Duties of 
Tnutees,^ are observed. 

Regulation 6. — Duties of Masters in regard to School Premises, ike. 
— The trustees having made such provision relative to the school 
house and its appenda|[es, as are required by the fourth clause of 
the tvxniy-sevendi section, and the seventh clause of the seventy-^iinth 
section of the Consolidated School Act, and as provided in regula- 
tion 9 of the ** Duties of Trustees,*^ it shall be the duty of the master 
to give strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature,* 
as well as to the cleanliness of the school house ; he shall also pre- 
scribe such rules for the use of the yard and outbuildings connected 
with the school house, as will insure their being kept in a neat and 
proper condition ; and he shall be held responsible for any want of 
cleanliness about the premises. 

2. WHAT OUR SCHOOL-HOUSES SHOULD BE. 

A ** Teacher** in the Chatham Planet writes as follows : — 
'^ There aie four ^[eneral points about a school-house which de- 
mand speciai attention, til. , accommodation, heat, liffht and venti- 
lation. * * * In its strictest sense, these things belong to the 
plan, and as they are the most important, let them have our first 
attention ; but let us not forget or neglect to associate with them a 
good design, for thereby we increase the value of the whole work, 
and form a combination of utility and beauty, which will have a 
powerfnl influence over the minds of all who are brought in contact 
with it/' 

AoooMdfOJ>AiiOK. — The size of a school-house depends mainly on 
the number of pupils it is to accommodate, but 'trustees must re- 
member that they must have a second room if there are more than 
fifty pupila attending the school ; and further, there must be at 
least nine square feet of floor surface for each pupil, and the walls 
must be ten feet between the floor and the ceiling. This is a step 
in the right direction, but the limit of minimum size should have 
been greater. Why ? Are not our school-houses large enough 
now ? Most decidedly they are not. Why is it so many pupils 
who r^;ularly attend our Public Schools are pale and feeble, troubled 
with nausea, sick-headache, &c. ? On an average each pupil viti- 
ates at least eight cubic feet of air per minute, i. e. , makes it unfit 
for re-inspiration, on account of the carbonic acid gas, a deadly 
poison, thrown off from the lungs, which it contains. There are 
but few school-houses in the Province which contain more than 
sixty cubic feet of space for each pupil, and very many do not con- 
tain that much. In six or seven minutes nearly all that air is per- 
fectly unfit for inhalation, but thanks to the cracks in the walls and 
floor, it ispartly renewed, and the little sufferers are spared a little 
longer, lliere must be suflcient ventilation to carry off this im- 
pure air, a sufficient supply of fresh air must be introduced, and 
there must be sufficient space in the room to accommodate the air 
introduced, that it be not changed too suddenly, and the pupUs 
l^us subjected to equal danger from cold. The introduced air can- 
not be heated and diffused through the room by any ordinary heat- 
ing apparatus in ten minutes, and in that time each pupil has viti- 
ated eighty cubic feet of air ; hence the minimum space required 
by the regulations of the Council of Public Instruction is too little. 
A room designed for fifty pupils should not contain less than seven 
hundred square feet, and be at least twelve feet between the floor 
and ceiling. This will leave sufficient space for aisles, cases for 
books and apparatus, platform for recitation, &c The school-room 
should never De used for other objects than study and recitation ; 
hence there should be accommodation provided for the pupils who, 
through distance, inclemency of weather, or other cause, have to 
remain near the school-room during the noon recess, and for those 
pupils who may arrive before the time of opening school. 

HcATiNO. — The common mode of heating school-houses is very 
objectionable. There is generally but one stove in the room, whidli 
must be kept nearly red-hot, that the farther parts of the room may 
be occasionally allowed a breath of warm air ; hence those near the 
stove suffer from heat and carbonic acid gas, for the red-hot iron is 
permeable by it, while those at a distance suffer from cold. In the 
locality of the stove there is generally a quantity of fuel, dust and 
dirt, and idly-disposed pupils who, through excuse of being cold, 
eoHed, there to perform their mischievous tricks. The noise neces- 
sarily arising from this, and keeping up fires, together with smoke 
and other concomitant evils, are great annoyances, and greatly re- 

* TempercUiire.~In winter the temperature during the first school hour in 
the forenoon or afternoon, should not exceed 70*", nor 66*" during the rest of 
the day. 



tard the progress of the school. To avoid all this inconvenience, 
there should be a basement to every school-house, in which wood 
could be stored, and a furnace or heater, which would cost but little 
more than a large stove, erected ; or a stove may be used, provided 
it is encased in zinc or tin, so as to force all the heated air into the 
room, instead of distributing it about the basement. Heated air 
thrown into a room at any point will distribute itself equally 
through every part ; hence, if every part of the room is ressonably 
light, and double windows used, the room will soon be comfortable. 
If circiimstances will not permit of a basement, and a stove mutt 
be used, it should have a tin or zinc casing surrounding, and six 
inches from it, extending to the floor, the top pejorated with small 
holes to lot the hot air escape into the room, and the front closed 
in round the door so as not to obstruct putting in fuel. That there 
may be a constant supply of fresh air, a trunk or pipe should pass 
outside underneath the floor, and communicate directly with the 
stove. The room is thus constantly filled with fresh, warm air, 
while the impure air is carried off by the ventilator. When the 
room is large, two stoves should be used, one at each end of the 
room, in order to avoid heating them too much, because when 
heated red hot, iron is permeable by several obnoxious gases. 

Vbntii*ators. — All windows should be hung on pulleys. If the 
windows and doors are skilfully managed, a tolerably good degree 
of ventilation is obtained, but in such cases the windows should ex- 
tend as near the ceiling as possible, which detracts from the beauty 
of a building. 

A better plan is to have a ventiduct of about twenty-four inches 
by eighteen inches, passing from the ceiling through the roof, and 
supplied with a properly filling valve, with a cord attached, which 
can be opened or closed either wholly or partly, as circumstnnces may 
require. The ventiduct and flue might be built together, the for- 
mer being in front, and separated from the latter b^ a cdieet iron 
partition. The heat from the smoke in the flue ranfies the air in 
the ventiduct, causing a brisker current to pass out, while the 
emission of smoke is not retarded. It might be well to have the 
ventiduct extend to the floor, and have two registers, one at the 
ceiling, the other at the floor, because gases condense suddenly 
when brought in contact with a flat surface, hence some of those 
obnoxious gases abundant in the school rooms, will cool suddenly 
at the walls, and being rather more than one-half heavier than pure 
air, will fall to the floor, and there remain, unless some provision 
is made for their escape. 

LiOHTiKO. — Light is necessary to health. Common observation 
shows that persons who live in well lighted houses suffer less from 
disease than those who, from various causes, have the light entirely 
or partially excluded from them. It is an unquestioned fact, 
that houses surrounded by dense shrubbery, or a room into which 
the sun never enters, is never healthful. Plenty of light, too, ren- 
ders a room cheerful and inviting. School houses should be made 
so, therefore, they should be well lighted. 

The best way by which a school room can be lighted is by a sky- 
light, because the light is steady, equally distributed about the room, 
and free from shadow. If this mode is not always practicable, 
resort must be had to the next best method, which is by side win- 
dows. Windows should not be placed in the end of a school room, 
because the light from behind casts a sh^ow, while that from in 
front causes a glare. Light should be admitted on the left side 
only, because, when admitted from both sides, there is too much 
cross light, which is injurious to the eyes, and when admitted from 
the right, the pupil is working in his own light. All windows of a 
school room should have shutters on, those on the right side may 
be kept shut, and not injuriously affect the appearance of the 
building, while the desired effect is produced on the inside. Win- 
dows should be many, narrow and high, rather than few and wide, 
not less than four feet from the floor, provided with curtains, and 
the glass in the lower half either frosted or stained. 



1. A POINT IN GRAMMAR. 

To the Editor of the Journal of EdtmaUon: — 

Mb. Editor, — There is one question in Grammar which has 
elicited a great deal of discussion, and 'which does not yet appear 
to have been very satisfactorily answered, which, to my mind, may 
be very easily settled. Considerable space is taken up with its 
discussion in the appendix in Bullions' Grammar, but still it is not 
made very clear. The question I refer to is this : Is it (more^ cor- 
rect to say, ** the first two," or, "the two first"?—** the last three" 
or, ** the three last,'^ etc. ? In Bullions' G rammer the preference 
is given to the latter form of expressioii ; however, if I were allowed 
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to express an opinion on the subject,' I would certainly give it in 
favour of the former, from the following considerations : — 

There can be only mie first, and oiie last. I should, therefore, 
consider it incorrect to say, " the two first," or " the txoo last," 
while in reality there can be only one of each. While, on the other 
hand, I would consider it (jtiite correct to say, ** the first two," or 
*'the last two," in contradistinction to any other two. But it is 
said that, by saying the ^* first two," reference is made to another 
two following, and supposing the number to consist of only three, 
there is no other two to justify the reference. Now this appears 
quite plausible and condusiye by giving it only a passing thought, 
but, on examination, I think it does not necessarily imply this, — 
my idea is just this, that it all depends upon the emph€utis. If the 
emphasis is placed upon the ordinal, ''fint," then it certainly im- 
plies that there is at least another two ; but if it be placed on the 
cardinal, 'Hwo," it does not necessarily imply another two. If 
we say the first two, laying the emphasis on the ordinal numeral 
*' first," we, of course, wish to distinguish them from. some other 
two or twos ; but if we say the first two, emphasizing the cardinal 
numeral, " two," we simply mean, not the first (one) only, but 
the first and second taken together, making two. Hence, the 
'* first tico," and '* last threes" if proper regard be had to the ein- 
phasis in pronouncing them, is, to my mind, quite correct. 

Jambb Lawson, 
Teacher. 

Cataraqui, July 8, 1871. 

2. TEACHING DRAWING IN ENGLAND. 

At a meeting of the London (England) School Board, Miss Davis 
advocated the teaching of Drawing to girls in the Board Schools. — 
Prof. Huxley supported the proposal, and in doina so remarked 
that when looking into a shop wmdow where the faiuiions were ex- 
hibited, he could not help thinking that if women had more art 
taste, the world would not have inmcted upon it the fashions,, out- 
raging all sense, by which a woman's form was displayed in the 
contour of a candle extinguisher turned upside down. At the same 
meeting Prof. Huxley carried a resolution that Algebra and Geo- 
metry should be amonj^ the discretionary subjects taught in the 
Board Schools. The stimulus given to educational matters by the 
bill of last session, under which the Boards have been created, bids 
fair to ffive to England at no distant day an educational system 
that will be witlv>ut a superior in the world. — Hamilton Spectator, 



3. WORK DURING MORNING HOURS. 

The author of the " Piccadilly Papers," in London Society, says: 
** I know a remarkably able and fertile reviewer, who tells me that, 
though over his midnight oil he can lubricate articles with a certain 
sharpness and force, yet, for quietly looking at a subject all round, 
and doinff justice to all its belonsinf^s, he wants the quiet morning 
hours. Lancelot Andrews says, he is no true scholar who goes out 
of his house before twelve o'clock. Similarly an editor once told 
me, though his town contributors sent him the brightest papers, he 
always detected a peculiar mellowness and finish about the men 
who wrote in the country. I knew an important crown official, 
whose hours were from ten to three. He had to sign his name to 
papers ; and as a sreat deal depended upon his signature, he was 
Terr cautious and chary how he gave it. After three o'clock struck, 
no beseeching powers of suitors or solicitors could induce him to 
do a stroke of work. He would not contaminate the quality of 
his work by doin^ too much of it. He would not impair his rest 
by continuing his work. And so he fulfilled the duties of his 
office for exactly fifty years, before he retired on full pay from the 
service of his country. And when impatient people blame lawyers 
for being slow, and offices for closing punctually, and shops for 
shutting early, and, generally speaking, the wider adaptation of 
our day to periods of holidsy and rest, they should recollect that 
these things are the lessons of experience and the philosophy of 
society and life." 

4. GENERAL DISCIPLINE. 

The principal of a very successful Boys' School in New York 
publishes the following as his idea of discipline and religious 
instruction. Some of his thoughts may prove instructive to other 
teachers : — 

Complete obedience, cheerful and prompt obedience, truth in 
everything, and work — such are my rules, and I shall not fail to 
enforce them, even if pupils have to be dismissed for non-complying 
with them, or exerting a bad infiuence in the school. 

Jt if a rule irith my assistemta md myself to accustom our pupils 



to use their powers of reflection and of reasoning throughout the 
course of their studies. We do not ask them to work beyond their 
powers, but require strictly the performance of their task ; in a 
word, we wish tnem to exert themselves. 

The greatest drawback to a child's improvement is the frequent 
change of school, and I earnestly urge parents to examine well 
before placing their sons with me ; but then to let them so through 
the whole course of studies although the " perfect ** school is not 
yet found. 

I attribute the success of my school, in a great measure, to the 
fact that most of my pupils have remained with me for yean. 
Some of them are now in their tenth school-year here. 

I consider it as my most important duty to instruct my pupils as 
I would my own children. Some receive that instruction at home ; 
but the ignorance of most boys on matters connected with the Bible 
is perfectly iUtounding, and it is good for all to imbibe in conunon 
the liberal spirit of living, active Christianity. Anything denom- 
inational is omitted. I was bom and brought up in the old 
French Huguenot Church, and the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible, is my religion. 

Every Sunday morning, from nine to tai, I give to my boaidiqg 
pupils a regular Biblical instruction ; it is their Sunday-schooL 

VI. Unpm 0« Mntniim ti Womm. 

1. PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 

Emma Marwedel sums up, in the Washington Chronicle^ the op- 
portunities which are now offered for the practical education of 
women in England : — 

First. — ^The millinery and dressmaking establishment in London 
is founded on shares. It contains every comfort for 40 young 
ladies. They work never longer than eight hours daily. A piano, 
a large Ubrary, instruction in different branches of science, gymnas- 
tic exercise and visitors, fill their leisure time. Two French fate- 
women and two lady superintendents manage the business and the 
house. Their fifteen hundred customers, belonging to the highest 
ranks, are at the same time shareholders. The second year. 1868, 
when the writer visited London, gave a dividend of six per cent. 
to the shareholders ; and, after distributing $10,219 to the working 
women as their part of shares, a fund of fiSOO was left. The gen- 
eral behaviour is excellent. 

Second. — The institutions for the employment of needlewomen, 
established to abolish middle men. There are seven of them. The 
largest and oldest daily employs 350 women, while six other smaller 
ones altogether give work to ^OO more. The women work socially 
in light, lofty rooms, with the best result. According to the *TminJ 
report, wages are rising from forty to fifty per cent, above the 
customaiy wages in shops ; they work no more than nine bonis a 
day. 

Third. — ^The institution to promote the employment of women, ii 
a united group of different establishments, enlarging from day to 
day. They are for teaching hair dressing, gliuss cutting, ivory 
cutting, electroplating, book-keeping, watch-mtUEmg, jewellery, law 
copying, nursing the sick, telegraphing, photographing (the most 
distinguished establishments of photogra^ers are in &e han^ of 
European women), apothecary business (lately very much practised) 
and studying medicine. Besides these twelve establishments, it 
keeps a register for women's employment, witiiout exacting pay for 
it. When necessary, money is lent to young women, and their later 
establishments are encouraged by the society and their different 
papers. 

Fourth. — ^The Army Clothing Factory. This is a copy of a French 
institution founded by the Sta& and entirely self-supporting. 

Fifth. — ^A Female Art School, in connection wilh Kensington 
Museum, and practical illustration in lithography, designing pat- 
terns in sculpture, wood cutting and carving, and porcelain paint- 
ing. 

Sixth. — ^The Working Women's College. Its plan originated 
from the working men's saving schools in G^rtnany, with the ex^ 
cep|ion that Dr. Elisabeth Oarrett lectures on physiology, and 
classes in mathematics and logic are taught. 



2. FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The Cambridge dasses for females justify the expectatioiis of 
their promoters to a very satisfactory extent. The class list for the 
recent examination for women has been issued for private Giroula- 
tion only. One hundred and twenty -seven candidates entered, as 
against 84 in 1870 and 36 in 1869, when the examination was in- 
stituted. The number of candidates actually examined was 107, 
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and of these 37 failed to satisfy the examiners. Last year the 
failures were 21 out of 72. The proportion of succesa in the com- 
pdkory subjects is less this year than last, but in all other subjects 
it is grester. The *' languages " group attracted many candidates, 
and aevend were Tery successful ; one lady obtained special marks 
of distinction in Latm, French and German. In mathematics and 
in mond sciences candidates have for the first time earned a place 
in the honor classes. Five ^[ratuities of £5 each have been awiuded 
to persons engaged in tuition or preparing for that profession, 
and exhibitions <tf £34, £20 and £19 have also been awarded. The 
same gratuities and more exhibitions are promised for next year, 
when the examination is to be held in the third week of June. — 
Toronto JSsRpresf. 

3. HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

The Montreal Ckiteite, contains a learned and instructiye lectiure, 
entitled *' Thoughts on the higher education of women," delivered 
by Principal Dawson, of McGill College, at the opening of the 
ooQise of lectures instituted there by the " Ladies' Educational 
Association.'' In this the learned Principal pays a just tribute to 
the leading part taken by the Professors of our own University in 
setting an example to the Dominion at large in this imx)ortant 
movement. So far, we are gratified to see this important move- 
ment sustained in our midst. It remains to be seen how far the 
facilities thus renewed to the ladies of Toronto will be appreciated 
by ihem. But while Montreal is now only following the good ex- 
ample set by Toronto three vears ago, the movement is there con- 
ducted in a way which holds out a promise of permanence, which 
we diould gladly see imitated here. A Ladies' Educational Asso- 
ciation has been formed ; shares have been issued ; a substantial 
fund raised ; and such remuneration guaranteed to the lecturers as 
is calculated to secure the endurance of the good work when the 
first bhish of novelty is over. We commend thi3 example to aJl 
who are interested in the movement here. For it has hitherto 
owed its success to the voluntary exertions of a few zealous workers ; 
and has been carried on at considerable sacrifice by them ; in the 
hope tiiat when its value was clearly recognised there would be no 
law of practical support, in lady student, in funds, and aU other 



1. THE DUTY OF A FARMER TO HIS SONS. 

The fanner should endeavour to make his calling attractive to his 
children ; he should introduce a little taste into his surroundings ; 
it is not enough to own a house merely, but something should be 
done to make that house pretty, pleasing and attractive — a nucleus 
around which would gather the affections and sympathies of the 
entire family. The old homestead should be a thing of beauty as 
well as use ; shady trees should overtop its rafters ; bright flowers 
and fruit should find their place in the indispensable gulden plot ; 
in short, the whole should point it out as the well-lov^ home of a 
rational, civilised, Christian man, and not the abode of a mere ani- 
mal. ^ The children playing around the door-step formed their im- 
pression from their surroundings. The bleak and barren birth- 
place can produce no feeling of love, no wish to live the homely life 
of the farmer, but rather dirives them from it, and throws them 
into other pursuits. 

Fsnn arohitecture is well deserving of greater attention than it 
leeeiTes in this country. In England, where properly constructed 
buildings are not absolutely indispensable, as they are here, it has 
almost assumed the proportion of a separate branch of the prof es- 
sion ; snd it may now safely be said that Canada and her agricul- 
tiaal interests have reached that point when the farmer should 
abandon the hap-hasard measure of construction which places his 
bufldings as fancy or the convenience of the moment dictate, the 
inevitable result being a confused and irregular mass, unsightly to 
the eye, and but ill adapted to the purposes for which they were 
onginaUy intended ; a constant source of annoyance, causing more 
trouble and expense to the owner in the care of his stock and the 
supervision of his farm duties than would have sufficed twice over 
to have reduced the whole, in the first instance, to a well-digested 
and organized plan pervading every department, lightening his 
laboors, and gladdening both heart and eye — a source of profit as 
wdl as pride. — From Addrt$$ of the Pretidcnt of th* FroviTicial As- 
9oeiaUoH, 

2. THE FARMER'S PROFESSION. 

Progress should be the farmer's aim. He should study how to 
obtain the greatest poisiblt yield from the least quantity of laud 



with the least possible expense ; he should educate himself to that 
intent, and not alone liimself , but those who may come after him 
in the same occupation. The son should be taught that the occu- 
pation of the father is not the mean ignoble one it is the somewhat 
common error to suppose it to be ; he should be shown that properly 
to till the soil requires all the inteUeotual faculties men are commonly 
endowed with ; that it is not merely a question of brute force and 
ignorance, but requires also head and intelligent effort. The true 
farmer is a member of one of the noblest professions ; he is a 
chemist, a mechanic, an astronomer, a botanist, and in fine, an 
intelligent observer of Grod's works in nature ; a man of intellect as 
well as of action. It is the great mistake of the day to imagine 
that the farmer's son who gives the smallest possible evidence of 
brains is altogether a too superior being to tresid in the footsteps of 
his father, but must perforce be thrust into some one or other of 
the so-called learned professions ; whereas, in reality, he forsakes 
the avocation he was most suited for by nature. — Ibid, 

3. A VALUABLE FARM TABLE. 

The following table will be found very usefid to farmers, and to 
many others who are not farmers, and we advise our readers to 
preserve it for reference. It may be proper to add that many 
farmers advocate a much heavier seeding of grass than is indicated 
in the table, and think an increase of from 25 to 60 per cent, would 
be advisable in most cases : — 



Kind of Seed. 



Seed per acre. 



Pounds 
perbtish. 

Clover (Red) 6 to 10 lbs 60 

Clover (White) 4 to 6 lbs 60 

Timothy StolOlbs 46 

Redtop 8tol61b8 14 

Lawn Grass l^l$to2bnsh 14 

Kentucky Blue Grass 8tol51bs 14 



bush, 
bush. 



bush. 



60 
48 
56 
52 



Millet * to 1 

Hungarian Grass I to } 

Flax Seed | bush 

Buckwheat i ^ I 

Turnip Seed 1 bush .. 

Turnips 67 

Wheat H to 2| bush 60 

Oats 2 to 3 bush 32 

Rye li to U bush 55 

Barley l| to 2 bush 70 

Com in ear. 50 

Com Meal 50 

Irish Potatoes 12 to 16 bush 60 

Sweet Potatoes 60 

Com ^large yellow) , ... 6to8quarts 56 

Com (small) 4| to 6 quarts 66 

Peas (field) 2 to 2 J bush 60 

Split Peas 60 

Beets (field) 4 lbs 

Beans (white) 16 lbs 60 

Castor Beans 3 quarts 46 

Carrots 3 to 4 lbs 

Onions 4 to 6 lbs 67 

Top Onion Sets 30 to 60 lbs 27 

Hemp 44 to 100 lbs 44 

Upland Cotton Seed 10 to 12 lbs 33 

RapeSeed 10 to 12 lbs 56 

Kale Seed 10 to 20 lbs 56 

Osage Orange Seed 33 

Sorghum Seed 42 

Bran 20 

Dried Peaches 33 

Dried Apples 24 

Malt Barley 34 

Salt 60 

Coal 80 

Lime 80 

Cement 80 

Plaster Paris 80 

Hair 83 



4. THE COLORADO POTATO-BEETLE. 

The Colorado Potato-beetle, regarded as a mere specimen, and 
not considering its destructive qualities, is a very beautiful insect 
indeed ; its wing-covers are cream colour, with fi^ longitudinal 
black stripes on each ; its head, thorax, and under side orange-red 
spotted with black ; when flying, its expanded wings are of a bright 
rose colour, giving it a beautiful appearance as it flies in the sun- 
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light. There are about three broods of larrsB in the year, each of 
which goes underground to pass into the pupa state, the two first 
broods coming out of the groiind in the beetle state about ten or 
twelve days afterwards, while the last one st-ays under ground all 
winter, and only emerges in the beetle state in the spring, just in 
tune to lay its eggs upon the young potato leaves. The eggs are of 
a yellow colour, and are laid in patches of twenty or thirty on the 
under side of the leaves. The larvao are of a deep orange-red colour, 
with a black head, black margin to the thorax, and two rows of 
black spots along each side ; they are, when fully grown, about half 
an inch long, and have the body much humped up about the middle 
of the back. The larvae are quite as voracious feeders as the beetles 
themselves. The insect belongs to the same family (Chryeomelidce) 
as our common Three-lined potato-beetle (Lema trilineaUt, Oliv. ), 
but is larger and very much more destructive. 

The depredations of the Colorado beetle -are almost entirely con- 
fined to the potato plant, though it occasionally feeds upon the egg 
plant, horse-nettle (Solamtm)^ tomato, ground-cherry (Fnysalis) and 
Jamestown weed or thorn-apple (Datura), all of which belong to the 
botanical family Solanaceao. Its original food-plant in the Rocky 
Mountains is a species of wild potato (iSfo2an.um rostratum), to which 
it was confined until the advance of civilization brought the culti- 
vated potato within its reach. 

It is satisfactory to learn that this creature has many insect foes 
which tend to keep it in check and prevent it from having everything 
entirely its own way, though they are as yet quite insufficient to 
stop its progress from one part of the country to another. In the 
AmericoAi Entomologiit for November, 1868, there are enumerated 
about a dozen different species of insects that prey upon the Colo- 
rado beetle in some one or more of its stages, viz, a parasitic two- 
winged fly (Tachina), which lays its egg on the living larvsd, from 
which a maggot hatches out, burrows into the body of its victim, 
and eventuid^ destroys it ; from different kinds of Lady-birds — 
the Spotted (ffippodamia maculata, De Greer), the Nine-marked 
{CocdneUa denotata, Herbst), the 13-dotted (if. IS-punctatay Linn .), 
and the Convergent (H, eonvergetiSy Guer.), all of which are common 
in Canada — these little beetles, which are so useful in destroying 
the plant-lice or aphides of the hop, devour, both in their larval 
and perfect states, the eggs of the Colorado beetle, and thus, as we 
may say, "nip the evil in the bud ;" the Spined Soldier-bug (Arma 
Spinosa, Dallas), which thrusts its beak into the enemy's larva, 
sucks his body dry and throws away the empty skin ; the Bordered 
Soldier-bug, (Strieius Jmhriatus, Say) ; the Many-banded Kobber- 
bug {Harpcetor cinctus, Fab.) ; a large species of Tiger-beetle, and 
several species of the Common Ground-beetle, to which we some- 
time ago drew attention as being thoroughly beneficial insects. All 
of these, and many others, assist in the good work of keeping the 
enemy in check, but as they are not sufficient to cause his complete 
rout, man must come forward and lend his aid also. 

Remedies, — The following are the remedies that we have already 
recommended : — " When the insect makes its appearance, make a 
few small heaps of potatoes here and there in your field : the beetles 
will be attracted to these for food, and you can then easily kill them 
by going round every morning and crushing under foot all that you 
can find. This will prevent them laying their eggs and producing 
a fresh brood. Again, plant your potatoes, if possible, in a field 
surrounded by timber ; or, if that is impraticable, surround it with 
a wide border of Indian com. If all these means prove insufficient, 
then you will have to resort to the use of 'Paris Green,' which, 
being a preparation of arsenic, is a deadly poison. Be very care- 
ful then how you use it, ; never leave it for a moment within reach 
of children or careless grown people. Mix it with eight or ten times 
as much flour, ashes, pla8ter,or slacked lime, and dust it over the 
affected plants through a coarse muslin bag or sieve attached to the 
end of the stick. Keep to windward of it, when at work, and apply 
it when the dew is on the foliage." — Olohe. 



5. EXTRAORDINARY VITALITY OF ORGANIC GERMS. 



Mr. E. B. V/arner communicates to the Denver Tribwne some 
curious statistics in relation to the potato-bug, that will perhaps 
explain its multitudinous visitation in the States East. From care- 
ful observation he finds that 33 days complete tlie cycle of one 
generation, from fertilization to the pupa state, or about three 
crops annually in this latitude. Seven hundred of these bugs are 
the average product of a single female, from which the family 
grows, in the second generation, to 245,000, and in the third to 
85,000,000, which must be considered as a very respectable increase. 
A further calculation shows that one female bug can thus expand 
itself into total production of 1 ,666 bushels of averaged sized bugs 
in a little over three months ! 

The easiest tnode of exterminating the Potato Beetle yet sug- 
gested, if it be an effectual one, is light bright fires after dark, in 
the vicinity of the infested fields. 



One of the most curious facts in connection with chemical 
search is the remarkable vitality of the lower organisms in nature. 
In vegetable subjects, for instance, vitality may lie domuoit fcMr a 
period which is almost inconceivable. Stramoniimi seeds, accord- 
ing to Duhamel, can develop after remaining twenty-five years un- 
der ground. Friewald observed the generation of melon seeds 
after they had been kept more than forty years. Pliny goes so far 
as to say that com grew after it had been kept a hundred years, 
and there seems no reason to doubt the fact, for Desmonlins ob- 
tained plants from seeds found in a Roman tomb of the third or 
fourth century. Moreover, it is well known that com found in 
some of the tombs of ancient Egypt has germinated and grown to 
perfection ; and the result of the experiment of sowing some of 
this mummied com in this country has been the production of new 
ears, larger and far more prolific than those of our modem wheat. 
A squill-bulb, too, found in the hands of a mummy, has, when 
planted at the present day, and in this country, grown and blos- 
somed as readily as the last year's hyacinth-bulb from Holland, 
which flowers in our windows every spring. — Once a toeefc. 



YIII. f ttperia 0tt <$dttaiiott in #»ua4». 

1. EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Professor G. T. Eongston, of Toronto University, who has been 
appointed General Superintendent of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment recently established by the Dominion Government, has pro- 
ceeded to the Lower Proninces to put the system adopted into 
working operation. 

Toronto has received a fip:eat acquisition in the Reverend Dr. 
David Inglis, of Hamilton ^formerly of Montreal), who has been 
appointed Professor of Divinity in Knox's College by the G^nenl 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. Few men in any 
countiy are worthier of the high character given him at a meeting 
to present a testimonial of $1,500 to him, which took plaoe at Ham- 
ilton, and was composed of the members of all churches, not except- 
ing, even, the Roman Catholic, and presided over by the Hon. 
Isaac Buchanan. 

The Rev. George Paxton Young, M. A., has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and Metaphysics, in Toronto University, in room 
of Rev. Dr. Beaven, resigned. The appointment is a most excel- 
lent one. 

The Gait Grammar-school boys have organized a boating dub, 
and the other day had a very successful regatta on the river. 

J. Howard Hunter, Esq., M. A., has tendered his resignation as 
head master of the Dundas High School, and has been appointed 
to a similar position in the St. Catharines High SchooL D&. 
Seath succeeds him at Dundas. 

A Chair of Political Economy and Commercial and Mercantile 
Law has recently been established in the University of Edinburgh 
by the Merchant Company of that city. 

In their capacity for unremitting labour the Germans seem to 
surpass every other nation. Dr. Daniel Sanders, a philologist, has 
just published a dictionary of the Gemian language, on whidi he 
spent 35 years. 

In the Hagenau forest, in Alsace, an oak tree is to be seen, whose 
age is estimated to be 1,300 years. The trunk and main branches are 
hollow from decay, but the tree stands firmly, and continues to put 
forth fresh foliage every year. Near Groenenberg, in the Prussian 
province of Hanover, a beech tree is to be seen, which was planted 
in 1668 in remembrance of the peace of Westphalia, concluded in 
that year, by which the Thirty Years' War came to an end. 

Hon. Henry W. Sage, of Brooklyn, has just made a niimificent 
offer to Cornell University, which is thought may be accepted. 
He will give 9250,000 to found a department for female students 
in that University, and has not hampered the gift with any con- 
ditions, as heretofore indefinitely asserted. 

The Woman's School of Horticulture at Newton, Mass., had 
eight pupils last season, all of whom worked in garden and green- 
house. Now two of the fair graduates are about setting up in 
the business for themselves, and will raise flowers and ** sass for 
Boston. 

Among the results of the California election may be counted an 
endorsement of the compulsory education principle. The Repub- 
lican platform declared in favour of a *^ common school system that 
shall not only extend its benefits to all but be compulsory on aU." 
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2. QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 

In the course of his address at the opening of the present session 
of Queen's College, in the Convocation Hall, Wednesday afternoon, 
Principal Snodgrass spoke as follows : — The second Conference of 
Committees of the Supreme Courts of the Presbyterian Churches, 
negotiating for Union, commenced its sittings in Montreal on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 26th ult. , and brought them to a close on 
the evening of Monday last. The matter of Collegiate Institutions 
formed a prominent subject of discussion and arrangement On 
the evening of Friday, there was passed a resolution, founded up- 
on the deliverances of the General Assembly of the Canada Presby- 
terian Church, and of the Synod of the Church in connection with 
the Church of Scotland, and providing generally that the Institu- 
tions of the negotiating Churches should stand to the proposed 
United Church in relations like to those which they have hitnerto 
held to the several Churches with which they are connected. Up- 
on a motion for reconsideration, the subject was again taken up on 
Monday morning, and occupied the attention of the Conference un- 
til the close of its sittings. Proposals were submitted, which, after 
consideration and amendment, came to be of this effect : — That 
Queen's University at Kingston, with the same relations to the 
United Church as it now stands in to the Church with which it is 
connected, should have affiliated to it, for the conferring of Degrees 
in Divinity, and for the preparatory training of students for the 
Ministry, the two Theological Colleges at present situated in 
Halifax and Toronto, and also the Theological College at Montreal, 
with the Theological Departments of Queen's and Morrin Colleges 
nnited to it ; that tutorial work in relation to literary and scien- 
tific studies should not be carried on in connection with the Theo- 
logical Institutions of the United Church, but that provision should 
be made by the United Church for this kind of work in connection 
with Queen's CoUege, Kingston, and Morrin College, Quebec, and 
it is recommended that, inasmuch as the Canada Fl'esbyterian 
Church has resolved to endow their Theological Colleges at Toron- 
to and Montreal, the Church in connection with the Church of 
Scotland shall fully endow the Arts Faculty in Queen's College. 
It was further proposed that the present Principal of Morrin Col- 
lege should be invited to become the Principal of the Theological 
College at Montreal, and that failing to obtain a Professor from 
Queen's College, the Church in connection with the Church of 
Scotland shall nominate a Theological Professor for that College. 
The formation of opinions with respect to this scheme will depend 
very much upon the particular point of view from which it is re- 
garded, upon the bearing which it is seen to have on the various 
interests affected by it, and upon the extent to which permanency 
and utility are associated with the scheme considered as a whole 
and with the several parts of which it consists. The final acceptance 
or rejection of it rests with the authorities of the several CoUeges 
referred to, and with the Supreme Court of the Churches with 
which they are connected. It is expected tha by the end of the 
next month the decisions of these bodies shall be arrived at and 
made known. I have deemed it my duty to take the earliest public 
opportunity to make this statement. And, in concluding, I think 
it right to say that I have declined to commit myself to it until I 
am satisfied of the practicability of carrying out the recommenda- 
tion which has been made by obtaining a much larger endowment 
and fuller equipment of this Institution than it has at present, and 
also of its noninterference with the honourable fulfilment of pledges 
given and responsibilities rssumed in connection with the scheme 
for endowment which was begun in January, 18C9, and which has 
been attended with such gratifying auooess. — Kingstim ChronicU. 



3. CANADIAN LITERARY INSTITUTE. 

The report of the Trustees was of the most cheering character^ 
and the Treasurer's report shewed a most favourable state of affairs. 
The following is the balance sheet : 

MeceiptsfoT the pear. 

From Board and Tuition $11,707 61 

From Ministerial Education aid 2,808 97 

From Subscriptions for Debt. 287 00 

From Subscriptions for Entertainment 1,581 00 

Total 816,385 08 

Expenditwre. 

Paid for General Account $14,436 99 

Paid Municipal Aid 470 00 

Paid Enlargement Account 1,099 32 

Balance on hand 378 77 

Total $16,385 08 



The 'report of the Trustees is worthy of more than a paasing no- 
tioe. It is now pretty well known the funds obtained for the erec- 
tion of the building, and a great portion of the current expenses of 
the school, are by volunta^ contributions. Nearly $80,000 have 
been given by the denomination the last twelve years for buildings, 
fumi^iings, grounds and ministerial aid. The first building was 
destroyed bv fire in 1861, but a simultaneous effort was made, and 
a more costly structure erected on its ruins. Two years ago the 
denomination was asked for $7,000 for removing a debt and enlaig- 
ing the accommodation. The money was subscribed and the won. 
done. Now the same cry comes to the trustees — ^* Give us more 
room" — and they have no alternative but to make another appeal. 
This time it is to be on a more permanent basis and more extensive 
plants. The Hon. W. McMaster, and F. J. Claxton, Esq., with 
their usual liberality, offered to give $6,000 for the purchase of the 
farm surrounding the Institute, provided the denomination pledge 
the sum of $12,(X)0 for the enlai^ement of the buildings. On the 
strength of this liberal offer the trustees purchased the farm, and 
took immediate steps to secure pledges to the amount named. Dr. 
Fyfe, who has had the principal psrt of the work to do, reported 
that about $9,000 had been pledged, and that he had no doubt 
about the balance being foimd. The plans are not yet adopted for 
the changes required. — Woodstock Tunes, 



4. EDUCATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The report of the Chief Superintendent of Schools, for the year 
1870, contains much useful information in reference to the common, 
superior and grammar schools of the Province of New Brunswick, 
and shows uie incongruity and unshapeliness of the present 
wretched system better than could be done by argument. We 
leam from it of whole counties in which the pre- Adamite system 
of '* boarding round" is still so general that many of the schools 
have to be closed in the winter on account of the scarcity of male 
teachers and the inability of female teachers to endure the hardship 
involved by the practice. It reminds us of the wretched, ill- 
ventilated rooms in which children are huddled together in this 
city and other populous places, because the teachers are obliged to 
furnish the rooms, and their income will not permit them to rent 
suitable buildings. It tells of the districts where ignorance has so 
long reigned that the people are averse to any enlightenment that 
will cost them a doUar or require the time of their children. In 
cities where '* seminaries" are held in the family dining-rooms, and 
in country districts where children are regarded as nothing more 
than potato droppers and wood choppers, the educational status of 
the poor is daily becoming more lamentable. We are happy to 
leam from the report of the commendable progress of some portions 
of the Province, of the new school-houses that have been erected, 
of the successful competitive examinations that have been held 
during the year, and the successful operations of the Provincial 
Training School. This is all very well, but we find that all the 
progress that was made was in the most intelligent districts where 
progress is least required, and there is nothing in the report to 
show that the darkness that envelopes so many districts has been 
illuminated by a single ray of light. 

The Chief Superintendent complains of "the constant with- 
drawal of teachers from school service." He may lament the fact^ 
but he is certainly an unreasonable being to complain that it exists* 
The youth who teaches one term and then is forced to go all over 
the village collecting his pay, taking homespun for a pair of 
trousers from one, half a dozen pairs of socks from another — fair 
promises from one easy-going impecunious father of a family, and 
abuse from another on account of having punished his children — 
after enduring all this he buys a buck-saw and ^oes to work to earn 
his living independently ; and a man of the inteUigenoe of Dr. 
Bennet has the effrontery to complain of him for not teaching 
longer. 

We leam from the report that the sum total of subscriptions, 
tuition fees, assessments, lands, donations and board for the year 
is $115,578 51. 

** Only this and nothing more." About forty cents a head con- 
tributed by the generous people of New Bnmswick towards the 
education of their children. The Provincial expenditure for 
school purposes was $88,390 50. This brings the whole expendi- 
ture for schools to the enormous amount of nearly seventy cents a 
head. Even this amount, if properly expended in graded schools, 
would do twice as much as is done by it at present. One hopeful 
sign of the times is that the superintendent has really awoke to the 
conviction that Lennie's grammar is not just what a grammar for 
our schools should be. This is progress. But it is all nonsense 
to endeavor to establish authorized text books or improved school 
^paratus of any kind so long as the present system is in vogue. 
Ttie efforts of the superintendent and his inspectors have been in 
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yain, simply because they have been altogether powerless for good 
or evil. It is this powerlessness that has made these officials 
looked upon as worthless eaters out of the public crib. Give them 
authority to enforce the wise rules and regulations that may be 
established by a council of advanced educationists — to coerce 
teachers into imparting a fair knowledge of English before attempt- 
ing to teach the classics, to see that their pupils are able to demon- 
strate the multiplication table before attempting to demonstrate 
the problems of Euclid, and to weed out the formalists who develop 
no capacity for teaching and are capable of no higher intellectual 
effort than hearing recitations. When we are blessed with a 
aystem that makes teaching respectable, and offers promotion to 
the successful, and sends the stupid and unqualified to other 
occupations, that establishes schools in which one head master can 
preside over the doings of a half dozen assistants, — when efficiency 
and economy are secured by means like these, all the children in 
the Province may be educated, and the tax required for the piurpose 
would not be found oppressive. — St. John Telegraph, 



IX. SlograpWal S^Mt\it$. 

1. JAMES PRESTON, ESQ., B.A. 

Muoh regret is felt at the de^th of Mr. James Preston, B.A., 
head -master of the Goderich High School. Mr. Preston was, three 
weeks previously, attacked with bleeding at the lungs, and gradu- 
ally sank. He was only thirty-two years of age, and was the third 
son of the late Lieut-Col. Alex. Preston, of the Durham Battalion. 
He studied at Bishop's College, Lennoxville, intending to enter 
the Church, but, changing his mind, became grammar-school-teach- 
er at Millbrook, Owen Sound, and Goderich. He was highly suc- 
cessful in his laborious vocation, and was universally esteemed and 
beloved. 



2. THE BISHOP OF HURON. 

The Right Reverend Dr. B. Crony n, Bishop of Huron, was bom 
in the year 1802, in the city of Kilkenny, Ireland, and was conse- 
quent! v in his 70tli year^ at his death. Very early in life he set 
himself apart for the ministry, entering Trinity College, Dublin, 
when he was only 15 yeara of age. Here he greatly distinguished 
himself and took his B.A. in 1824, and three yeai's after was made 
Master of Arts, winning also in the same year the Regius Professor's 
prize for Divinity. In the siibsequent year he was ordained dea- 
con, and soon after officiated in the Diocese of Chester. In 182G 
he was ordained priest, and did duty in the county of Longford, 
Ireland, up to the middle of the year 1832. About that time a 
large number of Irish gentlemen of good family emigrated to 
Canada, making their way to the township of Adelaide, then newly 
thrown open to settlement, under the especial patronage of Sir 
John Colbome, the Lieutenant Governor of that day. He took 
up some land there with the intention of settling in that township, 
but having favourably impressed the people of London — at that 
time comprising ] 50 souls — he was made rector of this parish. The 
cholera had just swept through the town, carrying off a large num- 
ber of people, and many had left for the bush — for there was little 
in the way of settlement hereabouts at that time. Mr. Cronyn at 
once threw himself into active duties and became the most popular 
and ifUccessful preacher of the day, and for many years afterwards. 
Nor did he confine his labours to this immediate locality. He be- 
came a missionary as it were, and went through the country preach- 
ing, and officiating as he went. And his services were most accept- 
able. People who would have been glad to have been married had 
had no opportunity of conforming to the ceremony, and the baptism 
of children had been neglected from the same cause. He thus became 
the most inliuential among the clergy in the west, and his name 
was a *' household word" in all this region. As population poured 
in, and other clergy became stationed, the duties of his position 
were confined more strictly to his parish. The church then in use 
by the congregation stood on a plot of ground now covered by the 
Royal Exchange Buildings. But a more suitable site being ob- 
tained, a new one was erected on the present cathedral plot, which 
was, however, burned down in 1844, — the present structure having 
been erected in 1847. In company with Col. Askin, Mr« Cronyn 
obtained a grant of 400 acres as a glebe from the Crown, to be used 
for rectory purposes, and this, like other rectory lands, was not 
swept away when the great Clergy Reserve reform took place in 1855. 
The diocese of Huron having been created, public attention was at 
once directed to the Rector of London as the one best suited and 
most entitled to fill the office of Bishop, and he was elected to that 
office ia 1857 ; ^e Rev. Dr. Bethune, now Bishop of Toronto, 
being also a candidate. At that time no consecrations were pos- 



sible in Canada, so that a journey to England was rendered neces- 
sary, and the new Bishop was consecrated in Westminster Abbey, 
in October of the same year. About the same time, an effort was 
made by him, in conjunction with the then Rev. Dr. Hellmutk, to 
establish a Theological College in London. This proved to be 
successful, and that useful institution was founded and endowed. 
Latterly, declining health and increasing years prevented the 
Bishop from taking any very active part in the duties of his office, 
so much so that quite recently a Coadjutor was appointed in the 
person of Dean Hellniuth, who now assumes full functions. Those 
of us who have been acquainted with the deceased during the past 
fifteen years, have formed, perhaps, but a partial idea of the valu- 
able qualities which marked the young minister when, full of life 
and ardour, he threw himself into tne work of ^e Church in Canada. 
His services were unremitting, and all objects of a religioua kind, 
whether Bible societies, missionary societies, Sunday Schools, or 
other benevolent efforts, found their friend and earnest advocate 
in him. He was a favourite platform speaker on such occasions, 
and waa willing to accept the hand of fellowship on the part of any 
helping to further such good works. Hospitality to the clergy was 
also a leading habit witli hi;n. The rectory was made the home of 
any of them that chose to present themselves. He paid oonsider- 
able attention to tlie natural sciences, and had an inventive faculty 
wliich, under other circumstances, might have been usefully deve- 
loped. In theology he ranked with what is known as the Low 
Church Party, and he was decidedly averse to the introduction of 
any usages that trenched upon simplicity. Strongly Protestant in 
his feelings, he never omitted a proper opportunity to uphold that 
branch of the Christian Church. — i'rte rraa. 



3. SIMEON MORRILL, ESQ. 

Mr. Morrill was a native of the State of Vermont ; was bom in 
1793 ; removed while yet young to Maine, thence to Kingston, 
Canada, in 181 5, where he engaged in business as a tanner. In 
1828 he removed to London, then a small village, where he erected 
a tannery, and continued in the tanning business until some two 
or three years ago. A man of considerable enterprise, he soon 
became one of the leading manufacturers as well as one of the 
leading citizens of the place, and has ever since been more or leas 
intimately identified with movements having the advancement of 
the city in view. When London became incorporated as a town, 
in 1847, Mr. Morrill was elected its first Mayor, a position to which 
he was re-elected on several Subsequent occasions. Wlien the 
Great Western Railway was being built, Mr. Morrill took a veiy 
active interest in its behalf. Associated with several philanthropic 
movements, he was well known and highly respected all over 
Canada. ** Father Morrill" is a familiar name in thousands of 
Canadian as well as American homes, and his sudden demise will 
carry sorrow to many Canadian hearts. — Hamilton l^peetator. 



4. THE HON. LOUIS JOSEPH PAPINEAU. 

Mr. Papineau was bom in Montreal in October, 1789, and 
therefore in liis eighty-second year at the time of his death. He 
belonged to a family which emigrated from the South of France 
in the seventeenth century. Educated in the Seminary of Quebec, 
and after studjring for the law, he was called to the bar of Lower 
Canada in 1811. Previous to ihis he had taken an active intersBt 
in politics and was elected in 1809 to the Legislature of the Province 
for the Coimty of Kent, afterwards called Chambly. After repre- 
senting this constituency for two sessions, he was for twenty suc- 
cessive years representative of the west division of the city of 
Montreal. In 1817, he was elected Speaker of the Assembly ; a 
position which he managed to occupy for twenty years at the comr 
fortable salary of $4,000 per annum. During sdl this time he was 
identified with the Opposition in the Legislature, to which the 
Government of the day was not responsible, and the majority, 
his party controlled in that body ensured his tenure of office 
as Speaker, notwithstanding the hostility of the Government 
and the refusal of Lord Dalhousie, in 1827, to acknowledge or 
sanction his election. Throughout his career in the Asseuibly 
he was a violent opponent of the Government and an agitator 
of the first quality. He sought to obstruct in every way the 
administrations of Lord Dalhousie and Lord Aylmer, and dis- 
played a degree of discontent with British rule in Lower Canada 
that ultimately led him to republicanism and rebellion. In 1836 
he made the famous declaration, which by a certain class is regarded 
as prophetic, that ^' not only were republican institutions to prevail 
throughout the whole of this continent, but America was destined 
to furnish at some future day republics to Europe." The histoary 
of those days is the history of a constant struggle between the ad- 
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Tuers of the Lieut. •Goyemor on the one side, supported by the 
LegislatiTe Oonndl, and the popular chamber, the Legislative 
Amewibly^ on the other. The Government sought to control the 
public expenditure, and to exercise nearly all the functions of ad- 
ministration without reference to the Assembly — a proceeding which 
natorally excited the strongest objections among the dominant 
party in that body. This struggle culminated in 1837, when, the 
Imperial Parliament having undertaken to seize upon money which 
the Provincial Assembly refused to vote, an open rebellion broke 
out. This movement was headed by M. Papineau, although he 
sfterwardB repudiated the leadership. As every body knows, the 
insurrection proved a complete fiasco, and M. Papineau took refuge 
in the United States. In 1839, he went to France, and after living 
eight years in quiet in Paris he was allowed to return to Canada, 
to^gether with a number of others who had been exiled for their 
share in the rebellion. He was afterwards elected to the Parlia- 
ment of old Canada, and led the opposition against the Baldwin- 
Lafontaine Government, which, however, he was quite powerless to 
overthrow. The people of both Upper and Lower Canada had ob- 
tained oancessions from the Imperial Government which satisfied 
them ; the two Provinces had been happily united ; and there was 
no longer a pretext for agitation such as had brought M. Papineau 
into prominence. He found himself without support in the country, 
without empathy in his declared hostility to the Union, and, in 
1854, he retired from public life. From that time to the day of his 
death he lived in perfect seclasion at La Petite Nation Seignory , in 
a beautiful chateau on the banks of the Ottawa river. M. Papineau 
was a man of talent, with a keen literary taste, a cultivated mind, 
and a gentlemanly bearing. He doubtless did much good in direct- 
ing attention to the evils which existed in the Crovemmcnt of these 
Provinces forty yean ago, and, remembering that good, posterity 
will judge his weaknesses charitably. — Leader. 



5. LIEUT. -COLONEL. BOOKER 

Colonel Booker was bom in Nottingham, England, in 1824, and 
removed with his father to Canada in 1840, and settled in Hamil- 
ton. While yet a very young man he took a great interest in the 
Yolnnteer movement ; and, in 1852, he organized and equipped the 
Ko. 1 Company of the Hamilton Independent Artillery — purchasing 
and paying for two field pieces with carriages and limbers, ftnif orms, 
side arms and accoutrements for gunners and drivers. From that 
date up to 1866, when he removed from that city to go into busi- 
ness in Montreal, he was prominently connected with military mat- 
ters, being gazetted 8th June, 1868, lieut. -Colonel commanding 
the whole of the active force in Hamilton, and having received 
several complimentary notices in general oraers from the Governors 
and others in authority during the whole period. At the breaking 
out of the Fenian diflSculties in 1866, Colonel Booker was ordered 
to call out his battalion and proceed at once to meet the enemy. 
The orders were received from the Adjutant-General at half -past 
five in the morning, to proceed at once to DunnvUle, and so energetic 
were his movements that by half -past nine he left with his corps 
by the Great Western, arriving at Port Colbome by eleven that 
night, where he took the command of all the Volunteers. The 
Gtrcumstances attending his engagement with the Fenians at Ridge- 
way on the 2nd June, 1866, are now historical. 



a JAMSS McGILUVBAY, ESQ., OF SABREYOIS, C. E., 

Was bom in 1790, in the Parish of Devot, in Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, and, was therefore, in the 81st year of his age. He 
came to this couiftry in 1817, and passed the first portion of his life 
at Isle aux-Noix, where he carried on the lumber business ; after 
which he turned his attention to agricultural pursuits, and was one 
d ihe first settlers in Sabrevois. In fact, he was a pioneer, and 
being a man of strong resolution, and having many resources 
within himself, he soon cleared the forest and made a con^ortable 
heme, where his numerous frien<7s always received a Highland 
welcome from the large-souled Scotchman. The deceased also took 
a very active part in the unfortunate Rebellion of '37 and '38. He 
enrolled and commanded a company of volunteers, and being a 
man of powerful frame and constitution, did some hard frontier 
service uncomplainingly, for which ho received the thanks person- 
ally of the commander and Governor, then Sir John Colbome, 
Mr. McGillivray was the first to plant trees on the first Concession 
Road, and so beautified his old homestead that his Frendi neigh- 
bours soon followed the example, and, by the way, there was no 
road when Mr. McGillivray commenced operations ; he had to 
reach his land by canoe. He was also the first Justice of the Peace 
the district^ and was appointed by the Earl of Dalhouaie. 



7. CANADIAN PIONEERS. 

A Mr. G. Pontbriant recently died at St. Ours, on the River 
Richelieu, at the patriarchal age of 105 years. He has a brother 
living at Sorel, who is no less than 108, and is probably the oldest 
man in Canada. When he was bom, George III. sat on the throne, 
the United States were colonies, and the last French soldier had 
scarcely returned to France from Canada. He was 13 years old 
when the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed in 1776 ; 
49 years old when the War of 1812 broke out ; 74 when his 
countrymen rose in arms, in '37, and 104 when Confederation went 
into effect. The population of all Canada when he first saw the 
light did not exceed 80,000 souls ; it now exceeds 4,000,000 t 
Upper Canada was a trackless wilderness ; the furthest settlement 
under the British Crown was at Detroit ; Ontario now blossoms 
like the rose, and the time-honoured old fiag has crossed Lake 
Superior, the Mississippi, the Saskatchewan, and the Columbia and 
now floats on the waters of the Pacific. We have recently recorded 
many instances of Canadian longevity in the Gazette, but Mr. 
Pontbriant's great span with its many incidents far exceeds them alL 



1. LITTLE LIFTERS. 

"Bear ye one another's burdens.** 

Did you know, my darling children, 

There was work for you to do, 
As you tread life's flowery pathway, 

'Neath skies of brightest blue 7 
Your tiny hands so feeble, 

Mav powerless appear, 
But they often lighten burdens. 

The stronger scarce can bear. 

Yon all are •• Little Lifters." 

Who with loving zeal will try 
To help the weak and weary^ 

And dry the tearful eye ; 
And though you can but lift but little, 

Faint not, but lift again, 
The hardest rock is worn 

By the constant drix>ping i*ain. 

And when you sing to baby. 

Till he gently falls asleep, 
Or comfort little sister, 

Till her blue e^es cease to weep, 
Or tie up Johnme'M shoe strings, 

And brush his tangled hoin 
You are lifting mother's burdens. 

And shielding her from care. 

And when father, tired, weary, 

Comes home to rest at night. 
Draw up for him the easy chair, 

And make the fire bum bright. 
Thouffh small the deeds of kindness, 

Ana low the words of love, 
The recording Angel writes them, 

In glowing lines above. 

Then love and help each other. 
For to you this chaive is given ; 

And in lifting others* burdens, 
You lift your souls to heaven. 



2. WILL HE SUCCEED ? 

A VALUABLE OHAPTEH FOR TOtTKQ MXN. 

In nine cases out of ten no man's life will he a success if he does 
not bear burdens in his childhood. If the fondness or the vanity 
of father or mother have kept him from hard work ; if another 
always helped him out of the end of his row ; if, instead of faiVitig 
his turn at pitching off, he moved away all the time — ^in short, 2 
what was light always fell to him, and what was heavy ahout the 
same work to some one else : if 

HE HAS BEEK PEKMITTED TO SHIRK 

till shirking has become a habit — unless a' miracle is wrought, his 
life will bo a' failure, and the blame will not be half so much his as 
that of the weak, foolish parents. On the other hand, if a boy 
has been brought up to do his part, never allowed to shirk any 
legitimate responsibility, or to dodge work, whether or not it made 
his heart ache, or soiled his handsr—until bearing heavy burdens 
became a matter of pride, the heavy end of the work his from 
choice — parents, as they bid him good-bye, may dismiss their fears. 
His life will not be a business failure. The elements of success 
are his, and at some time and in some way the world will reoogniie 
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his capacity. Take another point. Money is the object of the 
world's pursuit. It is a legitimate object. It gives bread and 
clothing and homes and comfort. The world has not judged 
wholly unwisely when it has made the position a man occupies to 
hinge comparatively, more or less, on his ability to earn money, 
and somewhat on the amount of his possessions. 

IF HB IS MISXKABLY POOB 

it argues either some defect in his expenditure, or a lack of fitness 
to cope with men in the battle for gold. When a country boy 
leaves home it is generally to enter upon some business, the end of 
which is to acquire property ; and he will succeed just in proportion 
as he has been made to earn and save in his childhood. 

If all the money he has had had come of planting a little patch 
in the spring, and selling its produce after weary months of watching 
and toil in the fall, or from killing woodchucks at six cents a 
head, or from trapping muskrats and selling their skins for a 
shilling ; setting snares in the fall for game, and walking miles to 
aee them in the morning before the old folks were up ; husking 
com for a neighbor on moonlight evenings at two cents a bushel ; 
working out an occasional day that hard work at home hsA made 
possible — ^he is good to make his pile in the world. On the con- 
trary, if the boy never earned a dollar ; if parents and friends had 
always kept him in spending money — pennies to buy candies and 
fish-hooks, and satisfy his imaginative wants, and he has grown to 
manhood in the expectancy that the world will generally treat him 
with similar consideration, he will always be a make-shift ; And the 
fault is not so much his as that of those about him, who never made 
the boy depend on himself — did not make him wait six months to 
get money to replace a lost knife. Every one has to rough it one 
time or another. If the roughing comes in boyhood, it does 
good 'f. if later, when habits are formed, it is equally tough, but 
not being educational, is generally useless. Ajid the question 
whether a young man wm succeed in making money or not, 
depends, not upon where he goes or what he does, but upon his 
wUlingness to do '' his part," and upon his having earned money, 
and so gained a knowledge of its worth. Not a httle of his valu- 
able experience and knowledge the country boy gets on the old 
farm, under the tutelage of parents shrewd enough to see the end 
from the beginning, and to make the labor and grief of children 
contribute to the success of subsequent life. — Hearth cmd Home. 



floor, car, or steamboat-deck where a smoker has been liberally dis- 
tributing his saliva, without regard to the comfort of those who are 
around him. 



3. WHY SHOULD I NOT SMOKE ? 

This question is so often asked by boys, especially of their fathers 
who do smoke, that it is well to have a few good answers at hand. 
We find in the Nation the following list of derangements which 
tobacco may produce. It would, of course, be useless to maintain 
that tobacco produces all of these in any one of its devotees ; yet, 
if we felt that there was a probability of becoming afflicted with 
any one of them, we woidd for ever let alone the luxury which 
might cause such an affliction. 

1. Headache over the eyes. 

2. Nervous headache without sickness. 

3. Nervous headache with sickness of the stomach. 

4. Deafness. 

5. Partial blindness, or amaurosis. 

6. Running at the eyes. 

7. Cancer of the lips. 

8. Consumption, preceded for years by a cough. 

9. Asthma. 

10. Dyspepsia. 

1 1. Palpitation of the heart. 

12. Paralysis of the upper part of the body. 

13. Neuralgia, especially of the face, head, and nlBck. 

14. Swelling of the ffums and rotting of the teeth. 
16. Enfeeblement of the lymphatics. 

16. Enlargement of the glands of the face and neck, making them 
thidc about Uie cheek and lips. 

17. Lethargy. 

18. Morbid appetite for spirituous liquors. 

19. Morbid appetite for food, especially high-flavoured food. 

20. Indistinct taste. 

21. Indistinct smell. 

22. Imperfect sense of touch. 

23. Obtuseness of the moral sense. 

24. Uncleanliness of person. 

25. Stentorian or snoring sleep. 

26. A sense of deadness and of great debility, on first waking 
from sleep, until one has had a chew or a smoke. 

27. Confirmed and incurable disease, and premature death. 

To these we would add the mischief done to the salivary glands 
by the abominable habit of spitting, and the horrible appearance of 



4. EVILS TO BOYS OF TOBACCO. 

A physician of great note has said : '* Tobacco has a tendency to 
soften and weaken the bones of young people ; it greatly injures 
the brain and spinal marrow, and, in Tadi, the whole nervous fluid. 
A boy who smokes frequently, or in any way uses tobacco con- 
stantly, is never known to make a man of much energy, and 
generally lacks muscular, as well as mental, power.'' 



XI. mutxtioml ^nttUiitntt. 

University Collkok— Annual Convocation. — The annual con- 
vocation of University College, Toronto, took place on the 15tih nit., 
Dr. McCaol presided ; the first part of the proceedings was the formaJ 
introduction of new students to the College by the President. There 
were forty-seven students admitted — two €ul eundum staium^ forty-one 
matriculated and four non-matriculants. They were loudly cheered on 
coming up to the platfonn, and were welcomed to the college in a few 
appropriate words by the President. 

Ths Prize Poem.— Mr. J. L. Stuart was then called on to read the 
prize poem, which was entitled 

THE ST. LAWRENCE. 



WmRS, unto the world of w&ten. 
Old 9t. Lawrence rolls hlB flood, 

From those lakes, proud Ocean's daugh- 
ters, 
Skirted by Canadian wood. 

Fed by many a distant fuuntidn, 
On, through fields of wa\ing grain, 

Past Cape Diamond's rocky mountain, 
Pouring onward to the main. 

Britons there, in battles gory, 

And in nobler, peaoof uT art. 
To the tide of Albion's glory 

Proud have been to add their part : 

Proud to wrAtb the red cross banner 
With our maple chaplets green. 

While Britannia's field of honour. 
Joining ocean, rolls between. 

Noble river ! bear thy burdens, 
Bear them proudly to the sea ! 

Loyalty's* and labour's guerdons 
Are the freight embarked on thee. 

Bear the islands of the raftsmen. 
With their forest-conquered prize ; 

Soon, by hands of cunning craftsmen, 
They shall into navies rise. 

Bear the West-land's harvests golden ; 

Bear the North-land's furry spoil ; 
Bring back, from the East-land olden, 

Wealth to cheer, and hands to toll. 

Bind our Provinces together 

With indissoluble chain ; 
Bind them firmly to each other 

And the Empire of the main. 

Lovely art thou in thy childhood. 

As thou sportest, robed in smilm, 
'Uongst the flowers, and rocks, and wild> 
wood, 

Of the beauteous Thousand Islew. 

Noble art thou, dashing, leaping. 
In thy pride of youthful might, 

Down the foaming rapids sweeping. 
Swift as arrow m Its flight. 

And a calm majestic river 
Art, though rolling in thy prime ; 

Like to thought that flows for ever, 
Vast, resistless, and sublime. 

Countless are the generations 
Thou hast marked upon thy sands ; 

We are youngest of the nations, 
And the oldest of the lands. 

Thou and Time, with tresses hoary, 

Ages have together rolled ; 
Thou couldst tell to us a story, 

Such as volumes have not told. 

Tell us of the vanished races, 

Forest-lordji of other days, 
With their dim and dusky faces. 

Peering through the fields of maice : 



How the Nodowm, so noiselew. 
Like a serpent, near thee crept ; 

Made the Huron's hamlet voiceless. 
Broke his hatchet while he slc^ : 

How Jacques Cartier from St. Malo, 

Came across the distant sea ; 
And there shone a sacred halo 

Round his cross and fleur-do-Us: 

How the people brought their aUmg 
For the pale-faced ehief to save. 

And, the prayer of faith availing, 
Bleesed the healing that he gave. 

How the sailors, in amaiement 
Saw, and named Quebec aiar ; 

Oft hath, since, its rocky basranent 
Rolled aback the tide of war 

How a people, brave and loyal* 
Built their white-faced homes bv thee. 

E'en to where the Mountain Rortu 
Towered above the Ville Mane : 

Tell of Montcalm, bravely fighting, 

Dying bravely, but in vain ; 
And thn smUe of triumph, lighting 

Wolfe's last gaze on Abraham's plain. 

Bravely, by thy silent river, 
Climbed the hardy highlandroen— 

Well I ween that f oemen never 
Shall ascend those heights agaht ! 

Ah ! methought thee half a traitor. 

Favouring their silent oars— 
Or didst thou foresee a greater 

Empire rising on thy shoresl 

Was thy freedom for anothtt* 

And a greater destiny T 
Did it need a foster-mother 

Better far than France could be? 

Tell us how thy children bore them— 
One to throe, thev scorned to yield ; 

When they drove the foe before them. 
As on Crystler's bl Ady field : 

How the slave looked Northward to thee,— 
Never bondman breathed by thee,— 

How, escsped, his glad eye knew thee 
As the nver uf the free. 

Ay, we love thee, noble river ! 

Love thee with a Jealous love ! 
Thou art ours, and ours for ever. 

E'en through death our title prove ! 

Welcome kindly every stranger, 
If tis peace his white saUs bear ; 

But let him that threatens danger 
Of thy sturdy sons beware. 

Heaven bless thy sons and daughten. 

Till they fill thy bankA with song; 
Gliding o'er thy summer waters. 
Or thy frozen breast tdong ! 

Send the husbandman his guerdons. 

In the fields of golden grain ! 
Send thee ever eosUy buraeoa. 

As thou roUest to the main ! 
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Distribatioii of prises came next in order. The prizes were presented 
hy the Profeaaon in their respective branches, with the exception of 
the late professors. Dr. McCanl presenting the prixes in these depart- 
ments. The sucoessfnl students were highly complimented by their 
Professors, and were enthusiastically applauded on receiving their prizes. 
After the prixes were distributed, Dr. McCaul said it was usual to 
terminate the proceedings of Convocation by an address from the 
President. On this occasion, however, he would dispense with that 
ceremony, because he was«anxious that they should all have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the inaugural addresses of the two new Professors, 
which were to be given immediately after the Convocation. There 
were two points, however, which it was necessary he should refer to. 
The fint was the usual statement regarding the matriculation examina- 
tions of the University. The candidates came from Upper Canada 
Cidlege, HeUmuth College, Canadian Literary Institute, and fifteen 
High Schoolfl. Upper Canada College, with four candidates, obtained 
four scholarshipe, five first-class honours, and nine second-class honours. 
Tiw Canadian LitezBry Institute, with four candidates, obtained three 
Boholarshipii, ten first-daas honours and one second-class honour. 
Hellmnth College, with one candidate, obtained one scholarship and 
one fiiat-claoB bonoor. Gait High School, with one candidate, obtained 
one scholarship, two first-class and two second-class honours. Gait and 
Whitby High Schools, with one candidate, obtained one scholarship, 
one fizBt-dasB and two second-class honours. Brantford High School, 
witk one candidate, obtained one scholarship and one first class honour. 
In the senior inatriculaticai, St. Thomas Grammar School, with one 
candidate, obtained two scholarships and three first-class honours. In 
this examination there was the unprecedented result of a self-taught 
candidate obiainmg two scholarships, three first-class honours, and <me 
first-daas honour in the senior matriculation. (Cheers.) Harstone, of 
the Upper Canada College, obtained three scholarships ; Clark, of the 
Canadian literary Institute, Embro, of the St. Thomas High School, 
and Clarkson, self-taught, obtained each two scholarships. There was 
one feature in the examination that we must not overlook. They had 
two candidates from Chatham, in the State of Georgia, who had passed 
the examination. (Cheers.) He sincerely trusted that they would be 
able to keep up the renown that that State had given to the University 
by the remarkable success of one of her sons, Mr. Montgomery 
Cunming. (Cheers.) The other matter which he wished to speak of 
was the reoent changes in the faculty. Referring to the resignation 0| 
Prof. Beaven, he said he wished to avail himself of this opportunity to 
bear his testimony to the oonsdentious exertions of Dr. Beaven during 
the whole time he was in connection with the Umversity. (Cheers.) 
They had been colleagues for the. long period of 29 years, and he spoke 
from personal knowledge of Dr. Beaven's abilities and efforts. With 
regard to his successor, the Government had conferred on the College 
the great advantage of i^>pointing a gentleman, (Rev. Mr. Toung), who 
had already obtained high reputation in the department over which he 
waste have change. (Loud cheers.) Referring to the death of the 
late Rev. Profeasor Hincks, Dr. McCaul said that the late Professor had 
the disadvantage of entering the College when he was past sixty years 
of age ; but yet he (the>President) was satisfied that the students and 
professors would unite with him in the expression of the opinion that 
ProfesaoT Hincka had discharged the duties which devolved upon him 
with all the zeal and alacrity of youth. (Cheers.) Up to a very recent 
period, when illness compelled him to withdraw, he was ever foremost 
in endeavouring to give information to the students. He was sure they 
wonld aH feel with him that the memory of Professor Hincks would ever 
be cherished in the College as that of one who had adorned it by his 
abilities and benefited it by his exertions. And now he had nothing 
more to say than to express his confident expectation that the new 
Professors that had been added to the staff of the institution would 
"fcMwt^^Ti mid extend its reputation — a reputation, he was glad to say, 
not confined to Ontario or even Canada— a reputation that had been 
acquired under dzcnmatances of no ordinary difficulty, for they had not 
il the aivaataja of any professional teaching whatever, but were 



limited to the faculty of Arts, with the noiilinal addition of Civil 
Engineering and Agriculture. When he said tho nominal, he did not 
mean to say, or even to suggest, that they had not the means of giving 
high instruction in Agriculture, for they had a Professor in that 
department eminently qualified. But so it happened that that very 
branch which, when it was established, it was thought would fill their 
halls with students, had but very few students. The Plesident's address 
dosed the proceedings of Convocation. Cheers were given by the 
students for the Queen, for the ladies, and for the professors. The 
audience then retired to the chemical lecture room, where the newly- 
appointed Professors (Dr. Nicholson and Rev. G. P. Toung, M.A.,) 
delivered their inaugural addresses. — Globe. 

UNrvKRsmr of Toronto. — The following are the names of the 



successful candidates for scholarships at the recent examinations for 
Matriculation in the University of Toronto: — Law — ^D. M. Christie, 
from Guelph Grammar School and University College ; Medicine— J. 
McLean, from Gait Grammar School. Arts, Senior Matriculation : — 
Classics — L. E. Embree (double), private tuition and St. Thomas Gram- 
mar School. Mathematics — C. Clarkson (double), self taught. General 
Proficiency- 1st, Clarkson ; 2nd, Embree. Arts, Junior Matricula- 
tion : — Classics — 1st, F. L. Boyd, Hellmuth College ; 2nd, L. Harstone 
(treble), U. C. College, and J. Kerr, U. C. CJoUege. Mathematics— 
1st, L. Harstone ; 2nd, W. Britton (sdf- taught). English, History and 
French — 1st, M. S. Clark (double), Canadian Literary Institute, Wood- 
stock. General Proficiency — 1st, L. Harstone ; 2nd, M. S. Clark ; 3rd, 
A. P. McDiarmid, Canadian Literary Institute, Woodstock 4th, J 
Muckle, Gait and Whitby Grammar Schools. 

— Evox OoLLiaa— Induction of Riv, Db. IvaLU.-^OD the eve m 
numerous assemblage met in Knox's Church to witness the induction of 
Rev. Dr. Inglis as Profeasor of Systematic Theology, Knox OoUega* 
Rev. Mr. Dick, Richmond Hill, Moderator of the Presbytery, presided} 
The preliminary religious exercises were conducted by the Hodjorator ; 
after which he introduced Rev. Dr. Inglis to the members of the 
Toronto Presbytery. Rev. Dr. Topp, at the instance of the Presbvtery, 
delivered an address to the newly-industed Professor. He feimnded 
him of the importance of the office he had accepted, and of the 
responsibility which was attached to the discharge of its duties. He 
(Rev. Dr. Topp) was satisfied, and he believed — all who knew Rev. Dr. 
Inglis were satisfied— that the latter had undertaken the work to which 
he had been called, with a strong convicton of its responsibility, and 
with a resolve to act with all fidelity, earnestness and seal. Science 
was in many cases throwing doubts on matters never questioned before, 
and if in any age a minister should be well equipped, it was in the 
present one ; and, therefore, on the teachers of the theological institu- 
tions of the Church rested a work of great value and importance. It 
had always been the practice with the Presbyterian Church to prepare 
ministers who should be well equipped ; and he trusted the people 
would feel themselves called upon to see that the theological institutions 
of the Church woald in the future be better furnished than in times 
past. He would bay, in conclusion, that Rev. Dr. Inglis would be 
welcomed as a resident of the city by the Presbytery, the people, and 
his brotiier professors. Rev. Dr. Inglis then came forward and delivered 
an admirable lecture on " Faith in relation to the theories and dis- 
coveries of modern science." 

The East Middlesex Teachers recently held a Convention. S. P. 



Groat, Esq., was called to the chair, and W. L, Brown appointed 
Secretary pro tern. The chairman opened the Convention in a few ap- 
propriate remarks on the subject of the meeting. The session was taken 
up in discussing different subjects pertaining to educational matters, 
and appointing conmiittees on organization, resolutions, petitions and 
entertainment ; by discussions, an essay by Mr. Finchcamp, and a read- 
ing by the Inspector, Mr. Groat. Mr. Manville, of the London School 
Board, nuwle a few remarks on corporal punishment. A oomstitntion 
was adopted, and the following ofiloers elected— Praaident, S. P. Gioat, 
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Eaq. ; 1st Vice-President, W. L. Brown ; 2nd Vice-President, A. Black ; 
Sec, J. Finchcamp ; Ti-eas., Jas. Grant. — C(^tn. 

—East DgBHAH Tiaohbb^s Conyention.— On the 29th September, 
a highly Buccessful meeting of the Edacational Association of East 
Durham was held in Port Hope — Mr. Montgomery, of Millbrook, presid- 
ing. The Port Hope Times thus refera to it :-*There was a large sprink- 
ling of ladj teachers among those in attendance, and much of the success 
of the Gonyention is due to their assistance. Our efficient and indefatig- 
able County Inspector, Mr. J. J. Tilley, is deserTing of great credit for the 
energy and ability he has displayed in bringing the Association, in so short 
a time, to such a state of efficiency. Mr. Montgomery, President , Mr. P. 
N. Davey, Vice-President, and Mr. Hughes, Secretary, have shown them- 
selves excellent officers, and deserve high praise. The Association is one 
thatcannot fail to be highly beneficial not only to the teachers themselves, 
but to the great cause of education. We feel certain that all who at- 
tended the late meeting were highly satisfied with the proceedings, and 
wont home with more expanded ideas, and much useful knowledge not 
possessed by them before ; and we think it very unlikely that any of 
them will be found absent at the next "roll call.'' We were most 
agreeably surprised at the amount of ability displayed in debate upon 
the vatious important subjects discussed, and the forensic skill of some 
joxing men who have barely attained their majority. Mr. Montgomery, 
of Milbrook ; Mr. P. N. Davey, Perrytown ; Mr. G. A. Irwin, Bethany ; 
Mr, Percy Davis, Springville ; Mr. S. Hughes, Lifford ; Mr. James 
Browne, Millbrook ; and one or two others, proved themselves to be 
eloquent and forcible speakers. The vocal and instrumental music of 
Miss Sharpe, Miss Walsh, and Miss Taylor, was most creditable to those 
ladies and added much to the interest and enjoyment of the proceedings. 
When the Convention opened, Mr. J. J. TlUey delivered an able ad- 
dress npon the subject :— " To what extent, and in what way, should 
teachers render assistance to pupils ?" Mr. S. Hughes delivered an ex- 
cellent address upon the subject— "Some of the prominent causes of 
failure in Teaching.'* A discussion ensued thereon, in which Messrs. 
Davis, Harris, Elliott and Tilley took part, The next subject—" The 
best method of treating stubborn and refractory pupils, and the policy 
of dismissing the same from School," was opened in an able and elo- 
quent speech by Mr. Percy S. Davis. In the discussion which followed, 
able and sensible speeches were made by Messrs. Kerr, Brown, John- 
ston, HngheS) and Tilley. Mr. W. L. Johnston opened the next subject 
— "Spelling,'* in a neat speech--Mr Johnstone (Oobourg,) and Messrs. 
Cameron, DaVis and Hughes taking part in the ensuing discussion, A 
meeting to which all friends of education were invited, was held in the 
Hail in the evening. The chair was taken at T.30 by the President, 
Rev. Dr. CMeara, after singing and recitations. Mr. A. Purslow, Port 
Hope High School, followed with an essay upon the subject — " The 
teacher should be a constant reader," which was listened to with at- 
tention and applauded. On motion of Mr. Johnston, seconded by Mr. 
P. N. Davey, a vote of thanks was tendered to the Ladies for their 
valuable assistance, and to Messrs. Purslow, Farewell, Thornhill, and 
Harris, for their services, after which the National Anthem was sung. 
Mr, Johnstone, of Cobourg, made a suggestion relative to a union be- 
tween the teachers of Bast Durham and West Northumberland. He 
said that a meeting of Northumberland teachers had decided in favour 
of a union between the two counties for an annual convention, bat no 
arrangement had been completed. In the meantime he thought the 
' scheme he proposed would be found advantageous^ and he would like to 
see a committee appointed to meet a committee from Northumberland 
for the purpose of arranging the matter. On motion of Mr Tilley, 
seconded by Mr. Percy S. Davis, it was unanimously decided to accept 
the offer from Northumberland and to appoint a committee to meet the 
teachers from Northumberland, at the examination in Cobourg, relative 
to the question of Unions. Messrs. Davey, Tilley and Hughes were ap- 
pointed a committee for that purpose. Mr. P. N. Davey then opened 
the AubjecV— "The best course to pursue in organising a School,' 



Messrs. Evans, Perrytown; Johnstone, Cobourg; Purslow, Port Hope; 
Davis, Springville; Montgomery, Millbrook ; Cameron, Port Hope ; the 
Inspector taking part in the discussion thereof. " The best exercises and 
amusements for the playground in connection with our Echools," waft 

_ ■ 

opened by Mr. G. A. Irwin ; and discussed by Messrs. Hughes, O«borne|!j 
Johnstone, Armour, and Tilley. Miss Jeanie Sharp then favoured \ii6 
audience with a song, and received deserved applause; Miss Cliriitie 
of Millbrook, was then called upon to read an essay npon " Patriotism," 
which she had prepared for the occasion. She* read clearly, dlBtinctlyi 
and with much feeling, and held her4iearers spellbound from'the begin- 
ning to the close, when she was again rapturously applauded. It was 
resolved on motion of Mr. Cameron, seconded by Mr. Tilley, that Miss 
Christie be requested to allow the Kssay to be published in the local 
journals. At the close, after singing the National Anthem, thii sne- 
cessful meeting adjourned. 

--^ St. John's Collbge, Manitoba. — The subscriptions, up to the 
present, from all quarters in Ontario and Quebec, amount to $7,000, 
and before the Archdeacon closes his mission, the total will be swelled 
to $10,000 or $12,000. At the convocation, held at Lennoxville,'P.O., 
on the 29tli ult., the University of Bishop's College conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Civil Law on the Venerable Archdeacon McLean, of ^Mani- 
toba. By request of the Chancellor, Dr. McLean addressed the con- 
vocation, and afterwards assisted at the distribation of the prizes award- 
ed to the pupils of the Collegiate School. 



XII. §tvnvtnttM §«ti»j8. 

AUTUMN .\DMISSION OF PUPILS TO THE HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

With respect to the regulation as to the admission of pupils 
to the High Schools, it has been decided by the Department, 
in accordance with a general desire to that effect, that pupils 
duly admitted to the High Schools at the beginning of the 
autumn term, for the present year, will be reckoned in the 
apportionment of the grant. 



PRINTED SHEETS FOR SCHOOLS. 

1 



The New Programme 

The New Limit Table 

A Blank Time Table 

Duties of Pupils 

The Ten Commandments 

List of authorized Text Books 
Merit Cards and their use 



The seven sheeta sent, 
free of postage, for 
35 cents. 



SHEET LESSONS IN GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 

In 13 sheets, 50 cents; or by post, postage paid. 57 cents; 
mounted on cardboard and varnished, per set, f 2.25. 



XIII. ^Avettiimtnti. 

^flttkn dmmtxtml Cnlltge Jtnlr ®cItgnrpS[ Ittstitete ! 

THE LEADING BUSINESS SCHOOL OF CANADA, 

Took Two First Prizes at the Western Fair for Penmanship. 

SCHOOL TEACHERS who intend to abandon their profession c«n fit 
themselves for more remunerative positions by taking a course with 
us. Address for circular, &c., 

JONES & McCHARLES, 
Loudon, October, 187 L London, Ont. 

Jn the Frees, 

IMRST LESSONS IN CHRISTIAN MORALS. By Rev. Dr. Ryhi- 
SON. 



October, 187L 



Toronto ; Copp, Clark k Co. 
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Tm. DvunavTAi, Moniai IH 

THE ANIfUAL SCHOOL MEETINGS, 10th JANUAEY. 

As the time for the Annual Meetings in the Tarious School 

Sectfona and MnniciiMUitleB ia near at hand, ire i^ipend a sum- 

maiy of the Lnr on the subject, wiUt a few general remarks. 

I. In Bubal School SEcnoKa. 

1. Day.— The day fixed by Statute for the Anniial School 
Meetings thron^ont Uie ProTince is the Second Wednesday of 
Jaunatyi which this year falls on the 10th, and the hour at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. The proceedings cuinot close before 
eleven o'clock, nor be kept open after four o'clock, p.m. of that 
day. Hey cannot stand over till the following day. 

2. Nctke of Meeting. — ^Three public notices, to be posted in 
aa many conspicuooa places in the School Section, should be 
isBoed by the Trustees (as pomted out in Begulation No. 1, on 
the next page) at least six clear days before the day of meet- 
ing, that is not later than the 4th of January. These notices 
should state the place of meeting, and all the business to be 
brought forward. Should the meeting tul to be held for want 
of notice, any two ratepayers, or the Inspector may call a School 
Meeting within twenty days after the 10th of Januaiy. 

3. — fFio are Eledors. — Every School ratepayer of the Section, 
whether resident or non-resident, who has paid a County, 
Township, or Section, School Tax, during the year, and who is 
not a supporter of a Separate School, has a right to be present 
and vote. In case any one objects to an elector's right to vote, 
the Chairman should require the elector to make a declaration 
of that right in the form prescribed by the Statute. On doing 
so, his vote is to be received without farther question^ 



4. — Chairman and Secretari/. — The first thing to be done, 
before proceeding to other businesB, is the appointment of a 
Chairman and Secretary. The Chairman must be one of the 
electors preeent at the meeting. The Secretary may be the 
teacher of the Section, or any other competent person. The 
duties of the Cliairman are (1) to keep order ; (9) to decidendi 
qne«tians of order, subject to an appeal to the meeting ; (3) to 
give a casting vote (but no other) ; (t) to take the votes in ani/ 
manner desired by two eleeion preteiU ; (5) to receive the verbal 
declaration of ofSce (in the words of the Statute) by the Trustee 
elect ; and (6) to transmit to the Inspector a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, signed by himself and tiie Secretaiy, 
under a penalty of five dollars for neglecting to do so. The 
duties of the Secretaiy are (1) to make a correct minute of the 
proceedings ; (2) to b^ them tor transmission to the Inspec- 
tor ; and (3) to receive the declaration of office of the Chaii^ 
man, in case he should be elected Trustee. 

5. The order of business suggested to be followed at the 
meeting is as fallows ; — 

(1) Calling the meeting to order. 

(2) Election of Churman and Secretarj^ 

(3) Reading of Trustees' annual report and audit<»s' state- 
ment of receipts and expenditure. 

(4) Seoeption of Trusteee' report and auditors' statonent. 
(6) Election of Trustee to fill the vacancy of the year. 

(6) Election of Trustee or Trustees to fill any other vacancy. 

(7) Election of a School Auditor for the next year. 

(8) Dedding by whom the school expenses of the school 
shall be raised (that is by the Trustees, or by the township 
ooonoiL) 

Note. — ^The school meeting has no power to alter the trua- 
iees' estimate of these expenses, or reduce the teacher's salary, 
&C., but no other business shall be transacted unless due notice 
has been given of it. These expenses, which cannot be re- 
dnced by the meeting, include the items mentioned in Regula- 
tions 9, 10, 11, 13, 14 and 21 (which see). 

(9) Any other business, of which due notice has been given 
but no business shall be transacted uoleas due notice has been 
given of it 

RUIiES TO BE OBSERVSD. 

The following rules of ordef luv also suggested to be observec) 
at the meetings : — 
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(1) Addrtuiitg Chairman. — Every eleoior, prerioua to^pMluug, 
slioatd risa nnd uldreu binuelf to tho chttiiman. 

(3) Order of 8p>aking. — When tiro or more electon riu at once, 
the chkirnaia shiill nam* tlk elector 'Wbo ihkU *peak fint, vhen the 
other elector, or electors, «hall next have the right to addreat the 
Mpetiiigin th« order named by the dbaimuux. 

(3) Mutiot\ k> btread. — Eadt elector may require the question or 
motion under discuuion to be read for hie information kt may time, 
but not so u to iiitemipt ftn elector who may be apeaking. 

(4) Sptaking tiviee. — So elector BhaU Hpe»)[ more than tirice on 
the tame queation or amendment.' vithovt leave of the meeting, 
except in explanation pf something whi^ may have been misundu' 
■tood, or until every one choosing to speak uiall have spoken. 

"6; J*oH"(temaftd«t— The name ofthose who vote tcir,and of those 
-who vote BKainst, the question, nhall be entered upi^n the miaute* 
if two eleotOrs require it at the time of voting.' ■ ' 

(6) VuUa. — All votes shall be taken in the manner desired by a 
majority of electors present, and a poll shall be granted if two 
eleotora desire it. The votes tendered shall be reoeired by the 
chairman, unless obieetiou be made to them. In that case the 
diairnian shall require the person, whose vote is questioned, to 
make the deolarfttion provided by law. After making it, the vote 
must be received and recorded without further question. 

(7) JVutMt. — No protest against an election, or other proceedings 
of the Bohool meeting shall b« received by the ohsiiman. All pro- 
teats must be aan^ to the Inspector at least within twenty days ijter 
the meeting. 

(8) UifjvurmMnt.— A niolion to adjourn an annual sohool meet*' 
iiut until the bnsineas i* finished is unlawful ; tmt a motion to 
a^iutn a special sohool meeting shall alwavs be in order ; provided 
that no second motion'tath* same effect shall be made until after 
some intermedikte pnweedings shall have been had. 

(9) Motionr to he tteondtd.—X motion cannot be put from the 
ehai^, or debated, noleta the Mote bo in wiitang (if required by 
the ohsirman), and seconded. 

(10) iritUraiat{u/Jir«tIoii.~A;fter^hlo{ion has been announced, 
or read bythe ohalrnun, itfriwll be deemed to be in posaaesioii at 
the meeting ; but mA7 04 iritbdrawn- at ny time before dedsipn, 
wiih the consent of the meeting,' ' ' ' ' 

(11) Kind* of Motlont-to bettcoBtiL. — Whenj a' i^olion is nnder 
debate, no other motio^ sliall be i^eceived, unless lolamand it, 
postpone it.'or furadjourhment, except as iii No.'g above'. 

(12) Order o/jni((ittg.Malu)»,-— All qoestiimi shall beput: 

order .in which they wa moved. Amendments shall all be put 
before (fie main knotion : the last amendment fint, and so on.'' 

(13) JiteontuUring Motion. — A motion to reconsider a vote may 
be made by any elector at the same meeting ; but uo vote of re- 
consideration shall be taken more tha^ once on the. aame .ques- 
tion at the same meeting. 

(14), CUiK of (A* Meefinj.— The school meeting must not cloSe 
befen eleven o'clock in t^ foranooo, nor shall it oontiuiie open 
after four o'clock in the afternoon — beyond which latter hour 



meeting thc.cbaa^ian shffuld sign Iho minutos aa entered by the 
secretary in the minute book.' "Within fourteen days after the 
Jbeeting the chainAan must send to the Inspector a oojiy of the 
miuutea(aigiiodhj;hi|n}«lf afd.th(tMw^taTy),undQi a pen^ty of 
five dollars. . . . , . . . > . . - . 

(16) IJaiar*lit>*«f03firii-JnUBtkiBl»t, or truBtees' elect, should 
at once make the declaration of .ofGoe before the ichaJTmsn of the 
-meeting, or within foorteen days afterthe close of the meeting. In 
case the chairman is elected trustee he should in like manner i ' 
tho declaration of office before the secretary. 

S. 'B*n*tm of Vte J&^t^g.~■^\Afjter appointing a ohairmMi and 
secretary, .theficst^businei^ before .electing a -new .truj^Me^ is the 
reading (if the School Trustee and Anditurs'E,6pi>rE'ror thepast 
year for Uie infdnnafion of the meeting. In regard, tio'tkis Report, 
ti»;9e«law of 1871 declares thftt "the Bepurt.of the Tniatees 
required by law tote laid before the annual school iheetingi shall 
include a summary of their proceeding* ; and (2) state Of the aehool 
during the year, together with (3) a. detailed staten^nt of receipts 
and expenditure, signed by either or both of the schobraudUorB 
of Ihe.t^ectiDQ. and i^ caM of difibrence of opinion between the 
Knditon on any matter in the accounts) it ahall be referred to and 
decided by the County luspeetor." ' - ' 

7. Who may ht Trvjdet. — Any fit and proper person Vho is i 
resident assessed freolio)der, or bous^oldcr »rf the School Section, 
may be Trustee thereof ; but no Inspector, Teacher, non-resident 
wTSUpporter of aiSc^iaxata School can, lawfully hold th^ office, The 
Chairman of the meeting (if otherwise eBgible), may'leelecti'd. In 
that case he should make a verbal declaration of o£io before the 
Seoetary of the meeting. Should a penos elected aa Tiustee 
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refuse ^to serve, he subjects himself to a penaltyof five dollars ; 
but a rawing Trustee neied not serve for four yean after his term 

. Modt4 oS IfRap.<«SIeetiMn^Inraleatiivaahi|Btmi'(ni«^ Ar 
three mod«s authoii^ej ^ law ■Aa.ySSk addMet^fO. i!(H l# aBcUi 
mation ; (2) by a^sho^ «E hkntt ; j(nd (^ ibytp^i^lOiai'TVtefel 
The law requires the (AaimfMyHo «dopt the latUr mode at the 

ueat of any'two electors present. 

i. Compfafnb to tAe Jnspector — Apptalt to t^e Chitf. — Any per- 
son having a legal pbjection, sithrr to ,t|ie proceedinga at the 
annual meeting, or tri''the'elMtiob't>f'tRe-^^ttee, has a right of 
appeal against either in the first place, within twenty days, to Uke 
Inspector. The Inspector is required by law to receive and to 
hiTestigate the com;Haint, and siAer eo uG r m the (woaeedina* aad 
election, or set them aside within a reasonable time. Shnold any 
ratepayer object to his decision, no further proceedings ahouU take 
place in the matter until an appeal tk made to the Head of the Edn- 
catioD Pepartment, (as provided by law in such caaoa) and decddod. 
Should the proceedings and election be set aside, the Inspector or 
Trustee, if deeired, should call another meeting for a new sleotion. 
If no complaint be made to the Inspector in writing within twenty 
days after the meeting, the proceedings (however) irregular they 
may have been) must be held to be vabd and binding upoii all par- 
ties concerned. It should be borne in mind that the comptuni (if 
made at all) must be referred in the first place to the Inspector hav- 
ing jurisdiction, and not to the Chief Superintendent. The lav 
provides for aii appeal from 'tiie decision of the Inspector- ill' toA 
cases to theChief Superintendent. In no -ease should the complaint ' 

the fiiat instanoe be made to the Education Department. 



From the official Regulations we make the tMomiag evtnc4i 
relating to the respective powers of Rural Tiuat/foB and Atmii«l 
Special School Meetings: — " . -.;■-,■■■■ 

1. School Mtelingt. — 11m. notuM calling an vmnal'-or apecial 
s^ool meeting, should specify. the. place, time and -objeeta m ths 
meeting. It may be signed by the Secretin, by direction of the 
Trustees, or by a majority of the Trustees themselves. The cor- 
[Kirat«'s6al heed not be attached to it. Three' notices ehonld bs 
put up in conspicuoos plaoes in the section, at least six days before 
the toe4ting. . ; . . ,l . . , 

2. Dtdaratioti of Olffde.>— Every ^TnUtee, (in- Ms; fixation, is 
required by law to make a verbal declaration of o£Gce in preaence of 
the Chairman of the meeting. If the Chairman himself be elected, 
he must make the declaration before the Secretary of the meeting. 
In no case is an oath of office, or signed declaration by the TrustM 
elect, required. The act^must be verbally performed* Even if it 
be not performed, the Trustee is nevertheless a legal Trustee until 
he is fined' by a magistral -fat Deflect to make the deolamtion. On 
being fined, the office is vacated, and a new election should be at 
once held. 

3. TnuUet' Ttuwi of Oj^iee— roMWunM.— Each mnd Tnutes is 
elected for three years, "and until his successoris elected." After 
his term has expired, ha m^ refuse re-^ection -for four yests. 



colleagues and of the County Inspector. The removal c 
and family from the section at once -vacate* Us offioe ; but if bis 
home and hie family remain in the section; ha mi^ - be tamporaiity 
absent for six months at a time before his office beiyimee vacant 

• ■ - - : I r» . ■ « ■■■.11*;, 

S. BfJi»ol iSsctteH jleCBuftts.— cThe UwrnquiresTrastees or their 
Secretary-Treasurer to furnish the School Section Auditors with all 
vouchers for the paymeM nf school fn«ti6y during the year, togethw 
with .each papers, books, 'etc., and verbal informatiou on the sub- 
ject as may serve to explain the items in the accounts. " In case 
of 'difference df opinion between the audrton -on any matter in tht 
ftocduqts, it shall be referred to and decided by the County In- 
spector. 

9. .ddegiMfe 8t3u>Dl .^MomniodnMen.— The Trustees " thall pio- 
vidb adeqoate aooommodation for all the children of school sge [i 
e. , l>etween the ages of five and twenty-one years resident] in their 
school division. " fi.e.. School aectnon.oity, town, or village.) These 
" aMommodations ** to be " adequate, "should include — 

(l) A site of sn acre, in extent, but not less than half an acre. 
' (2) A. school house (-with Bepai«t« t<ooms where the number cf 
jiupU4 exceeds fifty), the walls of whiqh shall not be less than ten. 



. ■ Bw) ilMsU t- Tnutnte alvtlas be ■MWithd i«*)ut to Un Irniwui, iha Tm- 
iet hIniHir watt hold s«ce, ud ut until hli efccljon is l^Ir kC adds. It^ 
irini,l^«,lij ihmt u; ipdlil4u>l«oilDg IMirirflwby nlvDr at uelaotlou oi upofeit- 
taert. ii ui offleer de /acU (In fact), vid hisuti fn ralulon to t£s paMfe. uv TtfU 
un> I b» la nrnttni- •itboo^i li ba couinM tM bit (iKaaB or uwidiilaiat n 
llligsL Wbm li'g efFctloii iSi conllnnRl, h« btbatnu k TtuMee ib/ura (ij^rlstit), isd 
i>cil.irtbaeh]MUMiasob«BKlBt«bliii. (8«a nsuUUaa B, ifwkt •/ In^pMMr*.} 
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feet higb in the oleftr, and irlueh shall not contain less than nine 
squats feet on the flpor for each child in attendance, so as to allow 
an area ia each room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of air for 
eadi chilcLf It shall all be sufficiently warmed and ventilated, 
and tlie premises properly drained. 
(3^ A sufficient fence or paling round the school premises. 

(4) A pUy ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical 
exerciaee, within tJie fences, and off the road. 

(5) A well, or other means of procuiing water for the school. 

(6) Proper and separate offices for both sexes, at some little dis- 
tance from the school house, and suitably enclosed. 

(7) Suitable arhool fumture and apparatus, viz. : desks, seats, 
blackboards, maps, library, presses and books, etc. , necessary for 
the efficient conduct of the school. (See also note to (a^ of regula- 
tion 4, x>f the *^ Duties of liisptcion,^ 

10. Site of School Ho^ise. — In any school section should a new 
school site be deemed desirable, the Trustees, or the County In- 
spector, can call a school meeting to decide the question. Should 
a difference of opinion arise between a majority of the Trustees 
aMd the ratepayers on the subject, the matter must be referred to 
arbitration as provided by law ; but the Trustees alone have the 
legal li^ht to decide upon the size and enlargement of a school site, 
as provided in regulation 9 of this chapter. 

11- — Erection of School House^ Teacher^ rendenee^ etc, — The 
trustees alone have also the power to decide upon the cost, size and 
description of school house, or teacher's residence, which they shall 
erect. Ko ratepayer, public meeting, or committee, has any 
authority to interfere with them in this matter. They have also 
full power^to decide what fences, outbuildii^, sheds and other ac- 
commodations shall be provided on the school site, adjacent to the 
school house, as provided in regulation 9. To them also exclusively 
belongs the duty of having the school plot planted with shade trees, 
and properly laid out. The power of the schoi^ meeting is limited 
to the single question as to ftow the money required by th^ trus- 
tees shall raised. 

****** 

13. Care and Mepair of School Hou»e, — Trustees should appoint 
one of their number, or other responsible person, and give him 
authority, and make it his duty to keep the school-house in good 
repair. He should also see to it that the windows are properly 
filled with elass ; that, at a proper season the stove and pipe are 
in a fit condition, and suitable wood provided ; that the desks and 
seats are in good repair ; that the outhouses are properly provided 
with doors, and are frequently cleaned f that the black-boards are 
kepi painted, the water supply abundant, and ererything is provid- 
ed necessary for the comfort of the pupil and the suooess of the 
achooL 

14. Might of Trtutee§ in regard to Teacher, Apparatue, Books, 
etc. — ^The Trustees alone, and not any puidic muting have the 
right to decide ^Hiat teacher shall be employed, how much shall be 
paid to him, what apparatus, library, and prize books shall be pur- 
chased, what rexMdrs etc., shall be authorized (as provided 
in regulation 13) ; in shorty everything they may think expedient to 
do for the interest of the school. 

15. Eapenaes of the School. — ^The majority of the Trustees of 
every sdiool section have the right to aecide what expenses they 
will incur for maps, school apparatus, library and prize books, 
salaries of teachers and all other expenses of their school (as pro- 
vided in regulation 14.) The Trustees are not required to refer 
such msEttent to any public meeting whatever ; but they alone have 
the right to decide as to the nature and amount of any expenses 

which they may judge it expedient to incur for such purposes. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

21. Free Public School Library. — ^The nineteenth clause of the 
(yonsolidated School Act declares that *' It shall he the duty of the 
Trustees of each school section, and they are hereby empowered ; 
to appoint a^librarian and to take such steps authorized by law 
as they may judge expedient, for the establishment, safe keeping 
and proper management of a school library for their section,'' 
etc. In case they neglect to appoint a librarian, regulations 10 
and 11, of the Duties of Masters provide that the master 
shall act as librarian, and shall see that the regulations in regard 
to the libraries are duly carried out. Trustees are not required 
to consult a public meeting on the subject ; but the law makes it 
their duty as trustees to provide a library for the school, under 
the departmental regulations. 

ill. Ik Cxtixs, Towns, and Yillaom. 
1. i>ay.«— Same as in rural sections — second Wednesday in Janu- 



ary. The proceedings commence and dose at the same hours as do 
the Municipal elections. 

2. Notice of Meetiiig. -^The Trustees are required to give the 
same notice as rural T^stees, and have it posted up in the wards 
six days before the day of meeting. The meethig must be held at 
the same place as the last Municipal election. 

3. MUctors. — ^very school ratepayer of the ward, whether resi- 
dent or non-resident, who has paid a school tax during the year, is 
entitled to vote. In case of objection to a vote, a similar declara- 
tion is required of the electors as in rural sections. 

4. Hetui-nifig Officer. — The Municipal Returning Officer presides 
eX'Officio at the school elections, and ik required to conduct the 
election in the same manner as an ordinary Municipal ward elec- 
tion. In case of wrong-doing on his part, he may oe fined by the 
County Judge, who is cdso authorized to fine the Ketuming Officer 
in case of wrong-doing. 

5. Business. — At the School meeting no other business beyond 
the election of Trustee is authorized or required to be done. 

6. Trustee. — Any person in the municipality may be elected as 
Trustee, and he holds office until his successor is elected. 

7. (\rtXtested Elections. — ^The appeal, in the case of a contested 
election, must be made in writing to the County Judge, within 
twenty days after the day of election. The expenses of the appeal 
must be borne either by the parties concerned, at the option of the 
County Judge, who is also authorized to fine the B^tuming Offioer 
in case of wrong-doing. 
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t ThvfB f«r Instenee, % room for ftfty ebfldreu would reqtdro spaee for 6,0d0 tnhi» 
iMtfCiir. .This would b# oavsl to a cabo of the foUotring dUnteittona iu foot, tIk. ;— 
302 lOxlO* Wbtah it e^nlTMUit to a room 21 feet long by 20 wide and 10 feet hiflh 



1. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES IN ONTARIO. 

The new School Law provides for the establishment and main- 
tenance of three classes of superior English or classical schools, 

viz. : — 

I. High Schools for teachin|^ classical and English subjects, — 
in which boys and girls may be mstruoted together or separately. 

II. HtOH Schools, in which boys and giris may be instruoted in 
English subjects alone. 

III. CoLLSOiATS INBTXT17TB9, for giving instruction to boys only 
in classical and English subjects, in which there shall be an average 
daily attendance of at least sixty boys ih Qreek or Latin. 

Trustees of High Schools, therefore, who desire to have the title 
of Collegiate Instituts conferred upon their sdiooi lipy the lieu- 
tenant-Grovemor, are requested to furnish the Education Depart- 
ment with the following information : — • 

1. The names and designations of each master employed in the 
school, and the number of his teaching hours per day. 

2. The number and designation of each aaJsistant teacher (if any), 
and the number of his teaching hours per day. 

3. The aggregate attendance of boys during the ptevious year, 
and dtiting the two preceding terms of tiie schooL 

4. The daily average Attendance of the same during the periods 

named. 

5. The income from all local sources during the preeeding year. 

6. The description of the proposed Collegiate Institute bmlding 
as regards : — • - 

(a) Ite flituation, and the extent of its site, --description and siae 
of the building, and its state of repair. 

(b) Th^ number of rooms devoted to tcMhing purposes in it, and 
their sises. ' : 

(c) Description of apparatus for illustrating natural philosophy 
and chemistiy ; nomber and description of olaps; number of 
volumes in library (if any). 

(d) Siae of play-ground, and extent of outside conveniences^ & c. 

2. TABLET LESSONS JN SCHOOLS. 

An active and enterprising Inspector, anxious to impr >ve the 
condition of, and teaohuig in, the junior classes of the schools tmder 
his charge, thus states what he had done to promote the one and 
facilitate the other. He also sketches the condition of the aehools 
themselves : — 

''I have lately obtained from the Council of [one of the town- 
ships under my charge], a grant of $15.00, which will provide 
mounted tablet lesson sheets for all the schools in the townohip, 
[with the 100 per cent, allowed on the rexnitlanee.] I have also 
appHed for a similar grant from the Councils of the other three 
townships whose schods are under my care^ whidi grants wiU pro- 
bably be made in all cases. The natim of the iableta is suoa as 
almost necessarily to confine their use to schbdi^ and ia this county 
there are ino [schools bat public ones. I^e form in- w^ch it is 
desired to hate ihaa kf wli«ii pot on tiun' oaidboard^ priea 91.76 
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per set. I would also very much wish to have for each school the 
time and limit tables printed on large sheets (at 5 cents each), for 
being put up on the wall of the school-room. 

'* Actually the indifference of trustees and teachers to the pro- 
sperity of the schools is discouraging. A few of th(»se which I have 
visited (about 20) are well conducted, but the greater number are 
managed in a way only calculated to excite in a visitor the feeling 
of pity for the children, and indignation at the conduct of the 
teacher and trustees. Many of the teachers spend a disproportionate 
time on those scholars using the first book, to the neglect of other 
studies. I cannot say the jwit class, because they teach these be- 
ginners mostly individually. I hope these lesson sheets will be a 
remedy for that evil." 

3. THE MODEL SCHOOLS FOR ONTARIO. 

The Model School wiU be re-opened this morning, after an 
exceptionally long vacation. The popularity of the school had out- 
grown its room extent, and each suooeeding term the educational 
authorities were importuned with increasing applications for the 
admittance of larger numbers of new pupils than could be satisfac- 
torily received. 

It was decided, therefore, by the Government, to enlarge the 
building, and Mr. Tully, Government architect, prepared the de- 
signs in Bfay last. Upon representation of the educational authori- 
ties the extensions at first projected were still further amplified, 
and although the pupils have been indulged in a somewhat longer 
vacation than usual, they will be enabled to resume their studies 
to-day in a much roomier and better ventilated building ; and a 
large number of new pupils, who have been vainly endeavouring to 
gain entrance to the school for some time back, will to-day be able 
to obtain the much desired admittance. The extensions of the 
building and the surmounting it with the French or Mansard roof 
has lifted it from its previous architectural modesty into a style 
more pretentious and imposing. The area now covered bv the 
building is 180 X 84 feet, and this is divided into two large sonool- 
Tooms in the centre, and class-rooms and galleries on the wings of 
the first floor, and into galleries and class-rooms on the second. 
The east win^, as heretofore, will be allotted to the boys, and the 
west to the girls, and separate stair-cases lead from each wing to the 
second floor. The large class-rooms, 35 X 56 feet, have not been 
enlarged, the apartments where the contractedness of the space was 
most felt being in the galleries and class-rooms, whidi have all 
been more or less extended in so far as the indented conformation 
of the original building permitted. The first floors of the wings 
comprise class«rooms and galleries, 21 X 17 feet, divided by entrance 
halls, with masters' rooms, 16 X 15 feet, and cap and cloak rooms, 
27 X 12 feet. With the exception that there are no cloaJc rooms, 
and that the g^eries measure 34 x 27 feet, the second floors of 
the wings are similarly divided. On the immediate east and west 
of the school-rooms are two class-rooms, 25 X 19, and book and 
map cases have been affixed in convenient nooks and comers about 
the building. The raised stair-Uke seats in the galleries have been 
provided with solid wooden backs, which, while they give comfort 
and ease to the children, prevent the soiling of clothes by the feet 
of Hie upper tier scholars. Each school-room, class-room and gal- 
lery has been provided with an improved and novel species of 
blackboard,. which here must be held a misnomer, iilasmnch as the 
article is not manufactured out of board or timber, but consists of 
a composition of lime, oxyd of manganese, and various other in- 
gredients. This admirable cement has been laid on the unplastered 
brick of the walls, and after being trowelled into a perfectly even 
surface, has hardened into an almost adamantine concreteness. An 
application of varnish heightens the polish of the surface, upon 
K^ch the pencil of chalk runs facilely. This description of black 
board is a ereat improvement on the old board style, which cracked 
and warped with the heat of the school-room. Mr. Price, the clerk 
of Pubho Works, holds the recipe for the compounding of the 
cement, and he states that it has been found to capitally withstand 
the crucial test of time. The deck of the roof ^ which measures 
80 X 176 feet, is covered with galvanized iron, and surmounted 
by cupolas in the centre and on the wings. The school bell still 
holds its old place in the centre cupola, which was jackscrewed up 
several feet. The whole building ia well lighted, ventilated and 
heated, and all the walls of the different rooms have been washed 
with lime, coloured to a bright cheerful chrome, a hue that is very 
congenial to youthful eyes. In addition to the enlargement of the 
building, a propagating conservatory is in process of construction a 
few yaras to the south-west comer of it. This construction of wood 
and glaas, with a brick floor to the potting-room, measures 20 X 40 
feet. The heating apparatus will be situated some 20 feet from the 
conservatonr, so that the floral patients will not be dangered by 
mnokci while the^ are wanned and nurtured by heat. The gardens 



of the enclosure contain many valuable specimens of the floral 
kingdom, and a conservatory has been found absolutely necessary 
to their growth and preservation during the winter months. Thu 
building, moreover, adds considerably to the handsomeness of the 
grounds. Designs of a tool house and a store house have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Tully, and these buildings — ^the one to be a depository 
for the tools and implements of the gardeners, and the other for 
packing-cases and other material used by the education office, and 
which now litter and encumber portions of the grounds — will be 
proceeded with at once. The drunage of the grounds, thci system 
of which has been heretofore partial, defective and inefficient, is 
now being traced and properiy repaired and extended ; and alto- 
gether the improvements already completed and now in process and 
projection about the grounds, are of a very salutary nature, — 
Telegraph, 

4. NEW NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR ONTARIO. 

We believe that everybody who knows anything of the educa- 
tional interests of the countiyi will agree with us in urging the local 
Government to set about building new Normal Schools at their 
earliest convenience. We have Common Schools in abundance, 
Grammar Schools in number sufficient for the wants of the Pro- 
vince ; but it is an undeniable fact that the present training depot 
is wholly inadequate to supply the demand for Normal School 
teachers. Since its opening, the Ncnrmal School in this city has 
held 42 sessions ; 2,936 certificates have been granted by it, of 
which 936 count as naught, having been obtained by students who 
went f ro*n second to first class, and obtained a certificate for each 
grade. There are two sessions a year, so that the forty-two seanoiis 
extend over a period of twenty years, in which t|me 2,000 students 
have been turned out, being at the rate of hardly 100 per ^wmitn 
If it ii borne in mind that probably sixty per cent, of these were 
females, who retired as soon as possible from the profession to the 
more congenial pursuiU afforded by matrimony; and that probably 
ten per cent, of the male teachers went into other business, tiie 
need for more teachers can be easily understood. In this Province 
there are 4,524 schools of one class or another, and it is evident 
that our Normal School, effidentiy managed as it is, cannot nrstand 
to cope with the demand. We want, at least two new Normal' 
Schools, one in the east, the other in the west of Ontario. Some 
have agitated the enlargement of the present school, but, favourable 
as that scheme is to Toronto, we fail to recognize its utility. The 
centralization system must not be pmrsued too far. It is well enough 
to make the capital of the Province the headquarters of the great 
educational institutions, but we are in favour of having radiating 
branches distributed among other districts. We believe that hund- 
reds of students have been dissuaded from attending the Normal 
School by the expense consequent upon living in a huge city, and 
by its distance from their homes. Put a new Mhool above Toronto, 
and another below, and none need complain either of distance or 
expense. We trust that the Government will take this matter up 
at the earliest opportunity in the coming session. The qnestion 
has been mooted by many of our contemporaries of both shades of 
politics, and we are certain that what we here advocate is the un- 
animous wish of the country. — Ibid, 



5. NEW AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR ONTARIO, 

The plans Ifor the new Agricultural College, about to be erected 
at Mimioo, by the Government, have been prepared by Mr. Tully, 
Government Architect and Engineer, and tiie estimates for the 
erection of the same are now being prepared.* The College wiU 
consist of two separate buildings, a corridor leading from one to the 
other. The front or principal building will be used as the academy, 
the rear building being used as the residence of tutors and scholan. 
The buildings will be built of red bricks, the front being relieved 
with arches and string courses of white bricks. The roof will be a 
Mansard one, and covered with slate, with galvanized iron decks 
and ornamental iron turrets. In the centre of the roof of the front 
building will be erected a dome, similar to the one on the Govern- 
ment House, in this city, and when completed, the building will 
present a very handsome appearance. The basement of the front 
building or academy will be fitted up as servants and store rooms, 
kitchen, and private and chemical laboratories. On the ground 
floor will be the president's offices, professors' rooms, libraiy, class 
rooms, drawing and dining rooms, and private laboratory. In the 
attic will be the professors' rooms, a museum, students' drawing 
room, three bed rooms and one bath room. On the first floor, two 
large bed rooms, one class room, professors' and students' ante- 
rooms, and model and sample rooms. In the rear bnilduiff the 
ba9emexit will be occupied as general store rooms, kitoheii and din- 
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iDg ToomA. The ground floor, as professors' and students' apart- 
ments. The first floor will be fitted up as dormitories and sitting 
rooms, Ac. ; and the atUc floor as dormitories and attendants' 
^•itmentB. — Leader, 

6. ONTARIO ITEMS. 

Sir Francis HinAK the other dav visited the South Lanark 
Agricultural Fair, an old lady exhibited to him a silver mlBdal, 
gained by her husband when a boy at the school taught by 
Sir Francis' father, at Belfast, and a certificate in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Hincks. — A numerous company of the pupils 
and ex-pupils of the Whitby High School, and other inhabitants 
have presented Mr. Kirkland, the retiring Head Master, with a 
testimonial of the esteem in which he is held bv the citizens of that 
place. — ^The pupils of the Oshawa High School have presented Bfr. 
Johji Seatb, Head Master, who was about leaving there, with an 
elegant inkfftand. It is composed of gold plate on nickel silver, and 
is a beautif al piece of workmansliip. — The pupils of the Woodstock 
Canadian lliterary Institute recently presented Mr. Creoiige Dick- 
Km, their late Imglish and Mathematical master, with a compli- 
mentary address and a valuable testimonial on his removal from 
Woodstock, to fill a position in the Chatham High SchooL The 
snooess of the candidates sent from the Institute at the recent 
Univerrity |Matriculation examinations is attributed, in a great 
measure, to Mr. Dickson's zeal and ability as a teacher. — Mr. Kidd, 
the late principal of the Public School, of Fergus, was made the 
recipient of a very valuable and el^^t present on his leaving to 
take diaxge of the Central School, £ngston. — Mr. Fwd. Scarlett. 
Inspector of Schools for Northumberland county, having decidea 
to remove his family to Cobouig, the inhabitants of Castleton could 
not let him remove without an opportunity to express their appre- 
ciation of his worth, and for this ooject gave a dinner at the Castle- 
ton Temperance House. — The village of Kenfrew is going to build 
a new Sdiool House, next summer, '* in a style equal to any in the 
three adjoining counties." 

7. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

In a late article we discussed at some length the necessity of 
taking advantage of the clauses in the School Act, which empower 
Trustees to provide Industrial Schools for tlie poor and neglected 
children of their municipalities, and to compel the attendtmoe at 
these or other schools of every child in the land. We are glad to 
see that Toronto is moving in the matter. The Board of Trustees 
have agreed to send a deputation to inquire into the practical work- 
ing of these schools in portions of the Eastern States, and a large 
majority of the Board seem disposed to go heartily into the scheme. 
It is an example which we in Hamilton should not be slow to follow; 
such a rivalry would be equally honourable to both. It cannot be 
expected that, until the principal cities have successful schools of 
thu kind in operation, the people of the country generally will be 
induced to establish them. But it is a sad thing to think of, that 
■every county has its jail for the punishment of its criminal classes, 
and were young boys too often become more depraved by contact 
with older offenders ; vet not one has an industrial school where the 
•same children might be taught to earn an honest livelihood. If 
we can afford to have the former, we can afford to have the latter, 
which would certainly do more good ; and if properly managed, 
Would he found to be equally indispensable, lict those who are 
always foremost in plans of benevolence, agitate this question, and 
toge upon the people and trustees their evident duty. We believe 
the trustees would not be unwillinff to give a favourable considera- 
tion to any proposed plan ; but there must be a healthy public 
opinion to support them and that opinien must be created and 
stimulated into action. Some one might say, wait until Toronto 
hss such an institution in successful operation, and then we will 
move. No, you should not wait another week ; every week, every 
day. some of our neglected children are passing over from the ranks 
of the pliant and redeemable, to those of the hardened and irre- 
claimable ; to save them and benefit ourselves, we cannot begin 
too soon. Besides, if through mismanagement a Toronto industnal 
school should break down, would it be said that we in Hamilton 
should therefore give up tiie idea as impracticable ? Surely not, 
when we know that so much good is being done and has been done 
by these institutions, both in London and the United States. 
Before concluding, we would venture to deprecate the introduction 
of religious diffei*enoes in the discussion of a plan of universal 
benevolence. When one member of the aforesaid Board objected 
to the proposed school, that the gutter children were not *' ours," 
he sur^ overlooked the fact that, although not his, they were 
growinff up to be a terrible soourge to him and his ; and forgot who 
it was uat taught us, in the parable of the Qood Samaritan, to look 



upon as neighbours all whom we can in any way benefit,] or whose 
distress we may find opportunity to relieve. Therefore, let the 
nuserable outcasts, whether called Protestant or Catholic, find 
homes in the industrial schools, be clothed and fed, and brought t6 
their right mind. — Hamilton Spectator, 



8. TORONTO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL; 

A report was lately presented to the City Boards by a spe^ 
dal committee to whom was referred, by resolution of Sep- 
tember 6th, the consideration of the desirability of establishing 
an Industrial school under the new Act. The report was as 
follows : — That this question was considered by the Board in 
June, 1868, upon a communication received from Professor Wilson-, 
with accompanying report, based upon resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of influential gentlemen who tock a warm intertet in the 
welfare of the juvenile vagrant population of this dty, and the 
Board of that day, while f nuikly sdmitting the evil in q^uestion, and 
entertaining the greatest respect for the philanthropic movement 
in this direction by thosb gentlemen, being of opinion that they 
had at that time no legal powers to establuh such an institution^ 
did not reooommend I^f essor Wilson's scheme for present action. 
That the same question was again considered in April, 1869, but the 
Board being equally divided on this question no action could be 
taken. That the Legislature of Ontario at its last session on the 
School Law Improvement Act of 1871, having by clause No. 42^ 
given the Public School Boards of cities authoritv to establish one 
or more Industrial schools for otherwise neglected children, and to 
employ the mekns requisite to securo the attendance of such child- 
ren, and for the support and management of such school or schools, 
your Committee have carefully considered the question referred to 
them, and have come to the conclusion that, in uie opinion of your 
committee, the time has arrived when an Industrial school ought to 
be established in this city. That having gone through the facte and 
figures relating to industrial schools in successful operation in 
Great Britain and the United States, your committee are of opin- 
ion, that it is desirable to add to the knowledge thus acquired by 
means of the information printed and published with regard to 
these institutions, a personal knowledge, bv actual observation of 
the practical working of these schools dueny in the States of New 
YorK and Massachusetts, and therefore recommend that a deputa- 
tion to be named by the Board be empowered to visit certain cities 
in the two States named, for the purpose of collecting such infor- 
mation as may enable an Industrial school to be established in this 
city on the most improved system calculated to realize the end in 
Mr. McMurrich said that he considered that the industrial 
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schools were the one link that was required to complete the chain 
of the educational system in this dty, and would remove a complaint 
that was often made against the Board, that their public school 
system did not reach a certain class. The Board was empowerd 
by the new School Act, to compel attendance at school, and if they 
forced the vagrant dass to attend the public schook, the result 
would be that a great many other children would leave them. In 
England the industrial school system had proved very satisfactory. 
Mr. Bain said he did not believe there were a dozen vagrant Protes- 
tant children in the dty, who were not attending the public schools. 
He stopped children in the street himself, and asked them why 
they did not go to school, and the answer almost invariably was, 
" Oh, I go to the Brothers." He agreed that they should have in- 
dustrial schools in England, but there the benefite of education, he 
said, were not so thoroughly appreciated as here. There were bovs 
now staying at the Newsbo3rs' Home, who might, perhaps, be wil- 
ling to receive instruction in the evenings, but in the dav-tune they 
would prefer to sell papers. Dr. Ogden said that the object of the 
report was only that toey might obtain information with regard to 
the conduct of industrial schools in the United States, and there- 
fore he hoped there would be no objection offered to it. 

The report was adopted, and the committee arose and reported. 
Mr. Lee moved, seconded by Dr. Ogden, '* That the chainnan of 
the Spedal Committee and Mr. Coatoworth be appointed a Com-* 
mittee to carry out the last clause of the report." Carried. 



9. COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

It is now about eight months since the prindple of free public 
schools was established in the Province, and the right asserted of 
evenr child to receive during five years of his or her life some sort 
of education for four months in each year. It was then further en* 
acted that ** any parent or guardian who does not provide that each 
child between the ages of seven and twelve years, under his care, 
shall attend some school or be otherwise educated as thus of rifi^ht 
declared, shall be subjected to the penaltieB hereinafter provided 
by this Act." These penalties are stated in the following clause : 
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"It ihall be competent for the Police itagiBtrate of linj city or 
town, &c., to inveitigate and decide upon any complaint made by 
the Truiteei or any person authorised by them, a^nst any parent 
or (piardian for the violation of this Act, and to mipote a tine not 
exceeding ^Tt dollars for the first wilful offence ; and double that 
penalty for each subsequent offisnoe : which fine and penalty shall 
be enforced as afterwards proyided/' that is by the usual processes 
ending with imprisonment, if necessary. In the printed regula- 
iion» issued by the Council of Public Instruction, it is further 
stated, that one of the duties of the Public School Inspectors is to 
** see t^at the provisions in the Act in xef^ard to the right of every 
ehild in the municipality under his juxudiotion to attend some 
school, are not allowed to remain % dead letter ; but he should, 
when necessary, frequently call attention to the subject." Now, it 
is impossible to shut our eyes to the lamentable fact that many 
hundreds of children in our cities and towns are denied this right 
to which, in the interest of themselves and of society, the law de- 
clares they are entitled ; and so far we have heard no single in- 
stance, the Province .ov;er, of any Trustee or Inspector invoking the 
assistance of this most beneficial enactment. Many parents will 
not send their children to the Public Schools from mistaken i^otions 
of the influence exerted by the pupils in attendance there ; .a;iia 
tiiese children either go to a private school, or in too many ciyies 
receive no j^tematic education. But by far the greater number 
of children not at school are the children of parents, who either 
through cupidity, or pover^, or crime, or neglect, make them 
work. in. factories, or in diffeient other ways, or allow them jbo infest 
the streets and go to ruin as quickly as they can. Parents who 
ke^ their nhildren from school for the purpose of securing their 
little earnings, and who are not too poo^r to send them to school, 
can snd ought to be reached by the above mentioned provisiops of 
the new law. That eery many children between the ages of seven 
aa4 twelve are so deprived of school training in this enlightened 
country vb* cannot think, stiU there are some, and the proper 
authoritiea. ahould take hold of the matter and discharge their 
■neaponsibll^iiuaooiety in theprenusey. But what ii to oe- done 
for thosdt miserable wretches, the children of neglect, and crime, 
and extreme, povexty,; thai so numerously prowl about the byways 
and lanes of our cities, shoclKJng the passer-by with their ragged 
clothes^ and. unwaged faces, and still more by the blasphemy of 
their. language and the i utter .depravity of their lives f For these 
the Xiegi#latiunB has li^umanely provided that,/ *^ the Public School 
Board of eaeh. city, town and viUage mav establish one or more 
Industrial Schools for .otherwise negjlacted children, and make all 
needful regulations, and employ the pieans requisite to secure the 
attendance of stieh ehildren, and for the $uppartf and management, 
and discipline of such scliool or schools/' Now there is no 
machinery, of the school system more imperatively required than 
this. The benefit to the community of such Industrial Schools 
would be of incalculably greater importance than the money it 
would cost tosnpport them, and we are of the opinion that it might 
even be found dieaper to clothe and educate these street Arabs than 
afterwards to puni& and corrupt them in our prisons. It will be 
quite impossible to carry out the intentions of our legislature with 
regard to universal education, unless these Industrial Schools are 
every where put in operation. The next generation ought not to 
have one sound member thereof unable to read, write, and circulate. 
It is melancholy to see so many children growing up utterly neg- 
lected in bodyMtnd mind, allowed rapidly to sink into utter degra- 
dation and brutishness, who might have been made useful members 
of society, and a blessing instead of a curse to themselves. The 
good that is done for a few of our destitute little ones by some in- 
stitutions conducted by private charity, is only a specimen of what 
might be done on a larger scale, if our Boards of Trustees generally 
eould rise to the level of their opportunities and responsibilities. 
Hearing so much praise of our scnool system from abroad, we are 
apt to think it almost perfect ; but in the matter of compulsory 
education, we are far behind the people of London, England. 
There the School OiHcer, attended oy policemen, may bo seen 
nightly on his rounds, with the merciful ob^'ect of capturing some 
of the wretched outcasts that sleep all night under bridges and 
steps, and taking them, though much against their wills, to the 
Industrial Schools, where they are clothed, warmed, and fed, and 
let us hope, in time brought to their right minds. — namiiUnt^ Spee- 
iator. 



least twenty thousand dollam. Bev. Professor McKnight and Bev. 
John Currie, of Maitland, were inducted at Chalnier^s church, 
Halifax, into the chairs of Theology and Hebrew in the Theologi- 
cal Hall of the Presbyterian Church of the Lower Provinces. 



11. MANITOBA. 

An Act establishing a system of education in Manitoba, bvs 
been passed by its Legislature. It provides that the Board 
of Education is to consist of not less than ten and not more 
than fourteen members, one-half of whom are to be Protestants, 
and the other half Boman Cavtholics. One of the members of each 
of those sections of the Board is to be Superintendent of Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic schools respectively, and these superin- 
tendents are to be joint secretaries of the Board. Seven are to 
form a quorum. This board is from time to time to make such reg- 
ulations as it may think fit for the organization of common schools ; 
to select such books (except religious,^ maps and globes as are to be 
used for scholastic piu:pose8, and to alter and subdivide the school 
sections estabUsheo. After the organization of the whole board, 
each section may meet at any time on the call of two memb^s of 
the section, and shall have under its control the discipline of the 
schools put under its care, the licensing of teachers, and the pre- 
scribing of such books relating to religion or morals as are to be 
used in the various schools of the section. The money voted by 
the Legislature for school purposes, is first to pay the incidentid 
expenses of the Board and sections, and the salaries of the super- 
intendents, and then be divided equally between the two sections. 
There are twelve districts Protestant and as many Boman Catholic. 
There is to be no more than one school in each district, except by 
special sanction of the Section Board, and no school is to get from 
public funds more than three times what is raised by the people of 
the district ; and none unless there be an average attendance of 
fifteen scholars ; the monev thus placed at the disposal of each sec- 
tion, to be distributed by the Educational Board. Poor schools may 
be established. Trustees are to be chosen at the yeariy school 
meeting in February, but they have not the same powers as in On- 
tario. If a Protestant live in a Catholic districfc, or vice vertay he 
can send his children to the nearest school of his own section, and 
if he pay as much as he would have been bound to do if an inliabi- 
tant of the district, he is to be free from his own sdiool rate. It 
is feared that this provides for introducing into the schools dogmatic 
religious teachins of one kind or another, and that where a Protes- 
tant is so situated that he cannot send his children to a Protestant 
school, he must either dispense with education altogether, though 
taxed for it, or have his family instructed in a Roman Cathouc 
School ; and the same thing when a Roman Catholic is in a Protes- 
tant section. The struggle over such an arrangement has commenced 
already in England from the working of the new Bill, and the attempt 
to introduce it into Ireland, has been strongly protested against by 
the Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, in hia recent charge to his 
clergy, and is likely to cause additional confusion in that land of 
strife. Rev. Mr. Fletcher (formerly a Normal School Teacher in 
Ontario,) who has been collecting money in Ontario and Quebec, 
for an endowment fund for the Kildonan College, has returned, 
accompanied by Professor Bryce, who takes charge of the coU^e. 
The other teachers are : Bev. J. Black, classical tutor, and Mr. J. 
H. Bell, business instructor. 



10. NOVA SCOTIA. 

The people of Truro, Nova Scotia, have voted a sum of 
money to provide separate school accommodation for the coloured 
population of the town. The same town has offered to ffive 96,000 
for new Normal and Model school buildings, provided the Govern- 
ment furnish the balance required for such buildings ; to eost at 



XL ^m^riatt O^duratianal ^aU». 

Pennsylvania. — The last Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent gives the number of schools in the State as 14,212 ; of 
teachers, 17,612; of pupils, 828,891. Average saliiy of male 
teachers per month, $4b.4>6 ; of female teachers, $3^.39. Average 
cost of tuition of each pupil per month, 9dc. Total cost of tuition 
for the year, 83,745,415.81. Total cost for tuition, sdiool build- 
ings, &c.y $7,771,761,20. Estimated value of school property, 
$15,837,183. There are five Normal Schools in operation, wiUi 66 
professors and teachers, and 2,675 students. The number of city 
or borough superintendents is 14, — the salaries varying tram $700 
to $2,500. Philadelphia has 2 High Schools, 55 Grammar Schools, 
108 Secondary Schools, 182 Primary Schools, and 33* undassified 
schools, — all taught by 80 male and 1*,435 female teachers ; the 
male, at salaries averaging* $135. 98 per month ; the female, at 
$43.61. From the reports of the county superintendent, the ob- 
stacles to the success of the schools, are '* short school terms, 
irregular attendance, poorly qualified teachers, indisposition to 
grade teachers' salaries according to qualifications, want of local 
supervision, neglect of duties on the part of directors, and want of 
interest in education on the part of the people,^ 
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Tbx PXA3QDT FcKB.-^Tlus fund of $2,000,000 Tieldi an income 
of about $120,000. This income is t^rf jtidicitni«l7 spent in incit- 
ing efforts on the part of the Southern people themaeiTee to main- 
tam public achoola. Wherever the people of a district estabHah a 
school of one hundred pupils, and guarantee m certain portion of 
its expenaes, the Fund OomnHttee tnpplf irfiat rao]% is necessary 
to carry on this sdiool. In this irnf |&1<>,000 was spent last /ear. 
The reiCiAining part of the income is reserved' for extraordinary ex- 
penses. The free school idea has not yet become rooted in the 
South, but Dt. Sears is quite fuocesiful inseenringthe co-operation 
of the Southern people. Mr. Feabody's noble benefaction is yield- 
ing good fruit. 

Ksw TosK.*--The last Annua) Report of the State Superinten- 
dent shows that there has been a slight decrease in the number of 
adux>l diairicU during the past school year. Eleven Union school 
dbtiicta have been founded under the general School Act, by the 
consolidaiion of twenty-three common lushool districts. The num- 
ber of school-houses is 11,606. The reported value of school- 
houses and sites, for 1870, is $20,426,412 — an increase of nearly 
13,000,000 since 1869, and of 4,000,000 since 1868. The number 
of children l)etween five and twentv-one years of age is 1,480,761. 
Of this number 1,026, 447 attended public schools. The amount 
expended for teachers' salaries in 1870 was 96,406,692.89, being an 
average annua] salary of f372.68, or $10.58 per week of the avenge 
sdiool term. The amount expended in maintaining the common 
schools during the year wai |H),905,514.22. The entire amount 
expended during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1870, for edu- 
cational ^mrpoSes, including appropriations, Normal and Academic 
schools, Indian schools, teaehenr* institutes, supervision, etc., was 
flQ,289,349.f2. Six of the nine normal Schools provided for are 
in sueoemfill operation. The expense of their maintenance, the 
past^ear^ wm $128,793.69. The aggregate attendance of normal 
students was 1.991. 

Rhodx IsLAKn. — ^The Annual Heport of the Commissionei o* 
Public Schools gives this State thirty-four towns and cities. Eight 
of them support High Schools, and twelve of them have superin- 
tendents, ^e ntimber of dhudren under fifteen years of age is 
66,934. llie ttnmber of pq^ls registered in the summer schools 
was 2^,567 ; in the winter schools 28,964 ; the number in private 
schools, €,336. The Commissioner advocates imiformity of text- 
books tiiMdghotrt the State. He also argues ably for the establish- 
ment of a school for tedmical inshrnotion. The late General 
AsBeinbly of this State passed a law establishing a State Normal 
Sehool, and voted a very handsome appropriation for it. 

MiasouKi. — ^A lady student in the State University of Missouri 
has gained the first prize for Greek scholarship. 

Texas. — The Texas Legislature lias just adopted a common 
school system for tha^ State, in which compulsory education is a 
prominent feature. A term of schooling not less than four months 
m eadi year, is required of ''all the scholastic popidation." The 
school direetors of the several districts may separate the whites 
and the blacks, if in fchcir judgment *' the peace and success of the 
school and the good of the whole may require," or they may require 
the attendance of blacks and whites in the same sdiool. T^ie ex- 
periment of compulsory education and mixed schools will, there- 
fore, be inaugurated by Texas. Governor Davis reports a school 
population of 160,000'and over, the larger pari of whom are with- 
out any edncational advantages whatever. 



ftiCHlOAir. — The LegisUiure of this State passed a compulsory 
attendance law at its last session, which is Prussian in its character, 
but modified so as to be American in its application. The friends 
of education in that State seem to be jubilant t>ver the result. 
Hidiigan has the honour of being the first State in the Republic 
to adopt a straightforward sj^stem of compulsory education. 

HoLTLAifD.— The Annual Iteport of the Board of State School 
Ck>miiiis8ioners of Maryland furnishes the following statistics : 
Schools, 1,360 ; enrolled scholars, 77,454 ; scholars in attendance, 
40,151 ; teachers, 1,664 ; of whom 972 are males, and 691, females ; 
average number of teachers, 1,427 ; time schools were open nine 
months. 

Mnsnflipn.-— About three thousand Public Schools have been 
established under the present common school system in Missis- 
Bppi, during the past* rtx months, with npwaids of eighty thousand 
pupils under the tuition of nearly four thousand teadiers. 

TiBfliKiA. — ^There are three thousand Public Schools in Virginia, 
ind most of them areaitiended^ laj coloured people. The property 
ii owned by the whitepeopl^i and they pay the taxes which support 
these scheolsy send educate 100,000 coloured children. 



United Statbs. — Professor Agassix told the TeacherQ* Conven- 
tion in Boston, recently, that he thoifght, in poblm edncation, 
*•* too much was made of the memory and too little, of^ ^e mind. " 
— ^Yung Wing, who has graduated by Yale Oo^e in^ 1854| has 
been engaged by the Chinese government, to take chaig^. o^ thi3:ty 
(A hisyouug countrymen who are to be sent to Yale to b^!educSrted. 
It is proposed that this number shall be increased by yearly lAstal- 
ments of thirty, and a grant of 91,500,000 has been made to meet 
all expenses for the next ten years. — Edward Warren Clark, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Rufus W. Clark, of Albany, has gcme to Japan as a 
teacher in one of the schools of that country, where he intends to 
remain for three years. 

An American has wittily said, that their "common 8cho9l sjrstem 
was like a great grinding machine. We throw into the hopper of 
that machine 100,000 Irishmen per annum, 100,000 Germans, some 
20,000 Swedes and Norwegians, a few Frenchmen, and a few peo- 
ple from all parts of the world — about 500^000 in all j we grind 
them all up, and just now we are mixing in .about three mulion 
blacks, and the question is, what is to come out at the other end of 
the hopper ? Of course the answer is, that educated Americans 
will come out." 

Music nr Schools. '^Jt is stated that the city of Boston sj>^ds 
annually about 1130,000 on music in its public schools. 



2. THE AMERICAN NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The assemblage of this important body of educators was an 
event of more than ordinary significance to St. Louis and to the 
people of the South-west. Among the important educational ideas 
made clearer, we think, by the discussions of this convention, are 
the following : 

Higher Education. 

1. The necessity of higher institutions of learning in conjunction 
with the system of common district schools. The dependence of 
the elementary school upon tlie )iigh school or college was very 
fully elucidated. The latter act as levers upon the lower class of 
schools, and exercise a poteut effect upon them in holding them up 
to the highest standard of usefulness. 

NormcU SchooU, 

2. The radical difference between the methods and course of 
study required in a normal school from those in high schools or 
colleges was ably exposed. The former is, to a great extent, tech- 
nical and professional, having to do with the presentation and un- 
folding of knowledge rather than with its acquisition and use. This 
difference necessitates wide departures in the discipline and methods 
of instruction pursued by the two institutions, and demonstrates 
the impracticability of uniting them in one school. 

CompuUory Education. 

3. The impracticability of the proposed schemes of compulsory 
education was shown, but the fundamental question was left un- 
touched. It is now for the thoughtful legislator to disca\'^e^ a new 
scheme, avoiding the objection^le features of the former. It is 
necessary to have instruments of government in this country 
moulded in the forms of democratic self -direction, and not borrowed 
from monarchical centralisation.* 

Elemei\tary Education, 

4. In the elementary section, the importjuice of the best methods 
of teaching reading was ably discussed, and Dr. I^igh's system of 
teaching reading received its due share of praise. The; immense 
importance of geography rightly taught was n^ade evident bv the 
exposition of the Unes of duection ranging out into practical life 
from this study. But more important than this was the abundant 
evidence of an approach to a common ground of agreement on the 
part of the advocates of hostile methods : tho oral and text-book 
systems. The recognition on either hand of the importance of the 
main thought of the other was the sign of this approach. The beat 
teachers of both systems will use alike the text-book to secure in- 
dependent work from the pupil and initiate him into the erudition 
of his theme ; they will also use alike the oral method to root out 
the last vestige of parrot-like repetition from their pupils; and 
they will secure a clear comprehension of the scientific sense of the 
terms they use by complete and thorough verification on the reali- 
ties ^emselves. 

No doubt all progress comes by antithesis, — opposition and con- 
tention being the first stage of it. But the final stage is the adop- 
tion by each side of what is essential in the position of the other. 
In this respect, the augury of this meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association is the most favourable sign yet seen in its history. 
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That a deeper and more philosophical inBiffht into the methods and 
prooesses of i>edagog7 is beginning to develop and bear fmit is now 
beyond a doubt, and the rapidity with which crude one-sided theo- 
ries wiU bo absorbed and assimilated into the prooesses of the whole 
organism, will be the salient feature of the coming period in Amer- 
ican Education. 

Belation of the State to Ediicatum, 

5. Finally, in the sessions of the General Associations much was 
done to dear up the relation between Education and the State. 
That there should be free education at public cost, without distinc- 
tion of caste and without limitation in degree, was demonstrated 
beyond doubt or caviL The relation of properW to education, and 
the relation of government to both, was elucidated to show that 
the institutions of society and the State are limited as to quality by 
the quality of popular recognition on the part of the community at 
large : this popuuur recognition is measured by the school education 
of the community. This exhibition of the solidarity of interests 
of capital and education settles forever, on an inexpugnable basis, 
the nght and duty of providing free school education by taxation. 
The practical venmcation of this principle thus established is now 
to be found in the adoption of public education by the nations of 
Europe as a means of national self-preservation*— as a ''war mea- 
sure.^ The most real thing in this world is the military might 
of nations ; and when public education has been recognized as 
the basis of that might, it has reached its adequate recognition.-— 
8t, Lotm, Journal of Education. 

III. (gttfllte ft mA |grrtfltt mnmiioul ^9tti. 

Enqlaitd. — A college has recentiy been started at Dover, Eng- 
land, which is intended to provide, at moderate cost, a first class 
English and classical education. The college is conducted and 
owned by a " limited liability company." A very convenient insti- 
tution in case some student, disgusted with the education he had 
received, should come down on the college for damages. At the 
inauguration of this college, on the 8rd inst.. Earl Granville made 
an address in his official capacity as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. The noble Earl said some very good things in regard to 
education, and particularly in favour of studies whose pursuit with- 
draws students from a too exclusive devotion to the classics. He 
quoted Mr. MOPs remark, that '' the study of science taught young 
men to think, while the study of classics gave them the power of 
expressing their thoughts," and added his belief that there is some- 
thing inthe study of science which makes a man feel that in what 
he is talking about, he must eschew all redundant and irrelevant 
verbiage. 

At Sling's College, London, especial attention is now given to 
Commercial education. The syllabus for the present year includes 
lectures on the Money Market, on the principles of commerce, on 
the trade with the East, and on all the branches of commercial law. 
And by the liberality of two leading merchants, two prizes of £10 
eacH, are offered to the two students who shall obtam the highest 
numoer of marks in the sciences requisite for a person engaged in 
the mercantile profession, as well as in an Essay '' On the Proper 
Application of the Principle of Laissez-faire in Commerce and 
Banking.'' 

The boys of the Mathematical School of Christ's Hospital, Lon- 
don, enjoy a singular privilege, granted to them by their founder, 
Charles II., namely, the right of access to the Sovereign everv 
year, in order to submit to royalty their ''drawings and charts.'' 
Jlie privilege is annually claimed and graciously allowed. 

The Education op Gibls in Enoulnd. — In an able paper, re- 
centiy read before the Society of Arts of England, it was i)ointed out 
that the condition of education among the girls in the upper and 
middle classes of England is worse than tiiat of the industrial 
population, and that the higher the social scale the worse in quality 
IS the course of education usually supplied to the daughters. In all 
boys' schools and in elementary schools for girls, the pupils are 

Eractically educated, so that they may be best fitted to get their 
ving as early and as readily as possible. In the higher classes of 
schools showy accomplishments of superficial advantage in life are 
the great aim of all instruction. And it was declared that at the 
present moment a large number of the girls brought up at first- 
class schools would be completely unable to pass such an examina- 
tion in arithmetic, reading, and needle- work as the majority of the 
girls at the Hanwell District Pauper School qualify in before they 
leave that institution. Unless some remedial efforts are put in 
force, it was apprehended that as the School Boards get into work- 
ing prder, the difference in the quality of education will become 
greater and greater. 




Ekoland— SwiTZBRULND.^Sioce the recent war between ^ 
and Prussia, the question of drill as a part of the school curri 
has been much discussed in England, and making it a part of 
regular exercises is very generaUy urged. In this matter it is '^ 
ing to us Americans to notice the fact that the little repabtlie 
Switzerland is spoken of as the model for_perfection in thu *^ 
of education. It is stated that that country is able from a 
tion of two millions and a half, to place in the field, in a f o: 
a well appointed army of two hundred thousand men, the 
as well educated and trained as tiiose of Prussia. Ab aooin 
Swiss boy is six years of age, he enters upon a course of drill, 
is continuous and progressive through his school life ; and te' 
Swiss army, in consequence, is said to be the cheapest BSaaj, aa^ 
one of the most efficient in Europe. It is not aloney howevot^, 
in a military point of view that this system is valuable, but phyn^ 
cal training is as essential as mental cultivation, and any exerasi 
which makes children hold up tiieir heads, stand firmly and up* 
rightiy, breathe more freely, and walk more gracefully, ahofnld M 
welcomed by all educatiomsts. 

Gebmany. — A teacher in the common schools gets from $15b to 
9300 a year. In gymnasiums, or what correspon<£i to onr ooUegeSp 
the professors, who are'required to be graduates of one of •the gnat 
universities, get, on an average 9600. A professor in a nniveisi^ 
gets rarely more than 9800, besides the fees of his hearers. (M 
course, the great leading lights in science, and the professeurs ar^ 
naWea genendly, who belong to a special class, of which I shall wpetk 
presently, get better paid. Tutors in the wealthy familiea, a posi- 
tion which the greatest Kant and nearly every Uerman liteialear i 
has filled, rarely get more than $4M a year. One, who ia a gndh- 
ate of a university, who speaks, besides his own language, Fienck, 
English, and Italian, and can read not onl3r Greek and llatin, boi 
also Hebrew and Russian, and who is, besides, a profeaaionaL hii- , 
torian, and has made original investigations in the Uteratore and ' 
times of Hesiod, on which subject he is no mean authority, reoetTfii 
9200 a year in addition to his board. 

Prussia. — It gives some idea of the extent to which education is 
encouraged in Prussia, when we are told that a manual of d2 psgH 
was published in Berlin not very long ago, entitied, " Hie littb 
Guide for the German Soldier in France. " The publication of auxk 
a book, giving, as it did, in both French and German, all the aim- 
pie sentences which are necessary to enable a German to manage for 
himself in France, is a standing proof that, although they did not 
provoke the war, tiie Prussians were resolved to be the winnerL 
At all events, we never heard of a "|Littie Guide for the Frenck 
Soldier in Prussia." 

Russia. — ^Russia is likely before lonff to afford to women educa- 
tional advantages equal to those of Western Europe. Far soms 
years the lectures at the CTniversity of St. Petersburg were open to 
the public, and a good many women attended them. But the Uni- 
versity was remodeled, and under the new regulations women were 
excluded, except from the medical lectures, which faculty farms a 
separate academy, independent of the University. Beoentlj, how- 
ever, a large number of women have written to the Univeniiy 
authorities re<^uesting to be allowed to attend the other coutms of 
lectures, especially in philology and natural sdenoe, and it ia thought 
that their request will not ^ refused. In 1866, with a popuktioa 
of 65,000,000, Russia had but 460,000 pupils in her sohoola. Ac- 
cording to the last census her population amounts to abont 7S,- 
000,000, and if the increase in school attendance kept pace witii 
the population, the number of children attending school, would, it 
this time, be only about half a million in the whole empire. But in 
reality there has been a falling off in the school attendance since 
the teachers have been confined to the exclusive use of the Russisn 
lan^age, the people in the western part of the empire having a 
decided aversion for the national tongue. Russia has excellent 
colleges, and what she now requires is to bring within the readi 
of aU the means of obtaining a common school education. 

Madras. — ^The state of female education in the Madras Presi- 
dency, described by the Director of Public Instruction in his re- 
port, cannot be regarded as hopeful, through the increase in pupils 
IS about 13 per cent. 

NoBWAY AND SwBDEK. — ^In the sparsely setUed districts of Nm^ 
way and Sweden, where there are not children enough in the neigh- 
bourhood to give constant employment to a teacher, a system of 
travelling schools is ' provided. A public schoolmaster collects s 
few children in some convenient room, instructs them for two or 
three months, then passes on to repeat the course in the next ham- 
let. In this way a modicum of instruction is secured to every child 
in the country. A similar provision for the children of thinly set- 
tied districts, is made by the new school law of Georgia, the fint 
experiment of the kind in this country. 
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21st. Wind itormft, 6th, 18th. Fog, 7th. Bain, 6th, 15th, 16th, 18th, 
19th, 25th--d8th. 

StratfoHD. — Lightning, 2nd. Lightning and thunder, with rain, 
I8th. fVost, 11th, 12th, 14th, 18th (ice), 20th— 22nd, 29th, 30th. Wind 
etorm, 18th. Fogs, 12th, 16th, 2l8t. Rain, 10th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 
)8th, 25th — 27th. Diii'erence of mean temperature for the month over 
average of 10 yeara was -4*^01. Scarlet fever prevalent in the town. 

KamIltok. — Lightning, 2nd, 18th. 13th, very imoky all day. Float, 
18th, 20th— 22nd (severe). Wind storms, 23rd, 26th. Rain, 6th, 10th, 
15th, 18th, 26th, 26th. 

Windsor.— Lightning, 2Bd. Meteor in E, towards N£. ; meteor in 
Zv towards N, 4th ; meteor in W, towards NW, 5th. Lunar halo, 
21st, 26th, 28th. Frost, 18th, 29th, 30th. Wind storms, 9th, 10th, 
14th, 22zid. FogB> 4th, 5th, 8th, 16th, 22nd. Rain, 14th, 15th, 2dth. 
Tiike last month, this has been characterized by the extreme dryness of 
the weather* by the total absence of thunder storms, and by the pre- 
valence of destractive fires. 



1. POPULAR SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS IN GERMANY,' 

VRANCE AND SWITZE&LAND. 

From one, judge of all. From brief outline of the edueatio&al 
condition of Wui-temberg may be approximately inferred that of 
the generality of German States, among which Wurtemberg stands 
educationally about midway, somewhat higher than most, some- 
what below one ot two. Not of Wurtemberg only, therefore, but 
of Germany as a whole, may France acknowledge the educational 
«upoTiority» Yet, even' as France looks up to Germany, may 
Geimany in turn look up to Switzerland, which — having under the 
auspices of Pestalozzi anticipated both her neighbours in combining 
the teaching of thoughts and things with that of words — ^has, 
during the la.st seventeen years, gone beyond either in combining 
instruction in the real business of life with instructions in abstract 
science. In private and personal expenditure the Swiss are as 
frugal, not to say stingy, as we are profuse. Their common 
schools are mansions, ^eir academies lo€>k like town-halls ; in 
tHeir national ^olytechnicon at Zurich — an edifice as grandiose an 
Buddnf^ham Palace — is located the best model of a technio&l 
university which the world can show, the most perfect and sym-* 
metrical organization for training a rising generation in the 
practical duties of citizenship. In it everything that is most 
valuable in the arts or manufactures of other countries is taught 
by the most competent teachers anywhere procurable, in the best 
manner that experience can suggest, and with all the aid that the 
best material appliances can afford. There, as in the kindred 
establishment at Stutgftrdt, are an astronomical observatory, a 
chemioo-mechanical laboratory, a laboratory of chemical researoh, 
a museum of engineering work and drawings, a museum of engines 
aiid machinery, a museum of architecture, collections — antiquarian, 
zoological, botanic, and geological. There a tutorial staff, sixty 
strong, deliver annually 145 courses of lectures, in groups adapted 
to the varying requirements of all who are either themselves am- 
bitious of taking the lead in any technical career, or propose to 
make it their business to promote the technical progress of others 
— -suited, that is, to agriculturists, manufacturers, mechanicians, 
engineers and architects, to the general and political philosopher 
and the politician, and to all beside who either cultivate science, 
or art or literature for its own sake, or take it up as a profession. 
If now — recollecting that these several sets of educational apparatus 
were designed for the express purpose of enabling the countries to 
which they respectively belong to make up, by the more effective 
a|>plicieition of science to industry, for their inferiority to England 
ill other (k>nditions of industrial success — we proceed anxiously to 
inqUii'e how far that purpose had been attained, we shall find all 
testimony continuing edually concurrent. * Contrasting the textile 

Sroducts of France, Belgium, Prussia and Austria, with those of 
reat Britain, ''Here," exclaims Mr. Huth, ''is a machine work- 
ing a machine ; there, brain sits at the loom, and intelligence stands 
at the wheel." The previous training, whereby "in the poly- 
technic schools of Germany and Switzerland, the future manu- 
facturer or manager is made familiar with the laws of the great 
natural force that must always form the basis of every intelligent 
industry," is pronounced by Professor Frankland to "more than 
overbalance tiie undoubted advantages which our own country 
possesses in raw material." "Englishmen," says Mr. Mundella, 
"possess more energy, enterprise, and inventiveness than any 
other European nation ; but the best machines which Englishmen 
invent Germans and Frenchmen are enabled, by superior industrial 
education, to improve upon." While, "in Saxony, sons of the 
pborest workman receive a technical education such as the sons 
ot CRir'riohait manufacttrers icamiot hox>e to obtain^ how, asks the 



same keen observer, can it be otherwise than that the Bnglish 
workmen should be gradually losing in the lnoet'^ GradnaUjr 
losing, forsooth \ Nay, rttther does Mr. Lucraft feel bonnd to 
confess that ' ' in the raoe we are nowhere ; that our defeat is as 
ignominious and disastrous as it is possible to conceive ;" that since 
1862 we have " not only not made progress, but have retrograded,'' 
and that becapa8e"the mere mechanical workman has not ttB 
slightest chance ^th the workman of cultivated taste." It is 
"the Frenchman's familiarity with art," says Mr. ConoUy, *' and 
his early training in its principles, that enables him to outstrip 
us," insomuch that " we are becoming reduced to mere heweis <k 
wood and drawers of water for other nations, manufacturing 
goods to be sold cheap,' or producing raw material for tbem to 
work up ; " but, as Mr. Randall addd, in Uie same strain, betraying 
our deficiencies "wherever intellectualism is concerned or an 
educated hand is required." Everywhere in the manufactoriiig 
establishments- of the Continent, Ml". Samuelson found people 
of higher culture than our own, handiworkers comparatiTelT 
literal, foremen and manners with well-stored and weU-exercised 
heads, masters often highly and variously accomplished. Such being 
the admitted diffarence in mental attainments between English 
and Continental directors and performers of labour, let us reflect 
on what the difference implies. That, whatever be ih» task, work- 
men in the habit of using their brains as well as their hands will do 
it better than those who are not, will do it with less waste of timp, 
exertion, and material, and will turn out work both fitter Ux 
itself and that will fit better into whatever other work it is to be 
combined with, is too clear to need pointing out ; that managers 
whose only rule is that of thumb will, when in cases of noveltj^ 
obliged to proceed by trial, be more Ukely to proceed bj ^nw 
also than if they had ascertained principles to guide them, is 
equally obvious ; nor is it much less evident that a priijcipal's .oir 
proprietor's competence to the supreme control of a great industiisl 
business will be proportionate to his comprehension of the processes 
which the business involves. What it may. be somewhat leas 
superfluous to note is, how greatly technical ignorance on the 
part of the employers a^^ravates the evil of similar ignorance 
among the empk>yed. ana vice vena^ and how greatly tiie want 
of technical knowledge on one side tends to neutraiiae ihe 
efficacy of suck knowledge on the other. Even bad workmen Iuito 
a strong motive for doing as well as they can when irerlqug foc-a 
master who is a judge of work, while good workmen wiU be dia- 
oouraged from putting forth their skill for the sake of a master 
who cannot tell good work from bad. Those who see that they will 
not get credit for doing their best will be apt to content them- 
selves with doing the worst that will pass muster, and when the 
workmanship of all is brought to the same dead level of badness, 
the unionist demand that aU shall be paid alike no longer sounds 
unreasonable. Or if it be the master with whom is superiority of 
capacity, then, before venturing to introduce improved methods, 
he has to consider what his pig-headed foreman will have to say to 
such new-fangled notions, and, before trusting his workmen with 
delicate mechanism, to reflect whether their clumsy hands will not 
be sure to* put it out of order. Plainly the odds are too great 
against establishments conducted nnder such disadvantages in 
rivalry with those in wMch authority graduates upwards pari 
passu with merit, where masters are competent to instruct ntanaem, 
and managers to direct workmen, managers and workmen lookmg 
upwards for instruction or direction accordingly — and whfire 
members of all grades, deserving and desiring each other's esteem, 
feel their common honour involved in the excellence of their joint 
productions.— "Tfc^nicai Education in England,^^ in the OornhiU 
Magamu, 

2. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The Dutch tedmical schoohi and prison system will bear com- 
parison with any other country, and in very^ew wilL be found any 
systems productive of better results, so far as edueatiiiff the youth 
and repressing crime are concerned. Capital- pumnment was 
abolished in Holland years since, and the cellular system with total 
separaticm from criminal companionship day and night, introduced 
instead ; but the prisoners are constantly visited by teachen and 
religious instructors, and by charitably disposed . persons under 
Government authorisation. Thus the prisoners sre preserved from 
further contamination and hear nothing but wholesome counsels 
There is no pauperism in Holland, and workmen of all descriptions 
find general employment, though wages are lower than in many 
other countries. The cause of this general industry is owinf^-^n s 
great measure to the technical schools, or, as those institutions are 
termedl, " Ambacht'*for th^ education of the poor. Such aehoels 
are to be fdund in Amsterdam, Eotterclami GrpQingen, Saar- 
datm, '&o^ 
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The ona in i^msterdftm give^ iiui.truction to 104 poor boyp ^ who 
■e there t&ught in such a manner as to enable them, on leaving 
Bchool, to earn wages at once by their practical and intelligent skill 
in iraribns handicralta. The houra <d attendftnoe are long, being 
fcoffi 8 in Hbe momiiig till -8 in the eTeninff, with a r«oesa of two 
hours for dinner and recreation. Fourteen hours per week are de- 
roted by each pupil to reading, writing, mathematics, geography, 
cbesnistty, electricity, and various bvanohes- of science ; 16 hours 
perweA to maaual oeoopatioB at carpentry, smith's work, turning, 
tel€^;saphy, &c. , and 18 hours per week to drawing, designing ^nd 
seolpiure. The full course of study extends over three years. 
'nie charge for each pfipil is 15 guilders (360.) per aiuinm, paid 
partty-by thepareiits And partly by the aiol of subscriptions. • » 

•PmBg the hoom of labour the school presents a scene of much 
animation, when one eees in the large smith's shop a number of 
boys busy at their anvils and forges, and in other spacious apart- 
menta gronpa of young carpenters sawing, planing, a^d chiselling, 
while others, again, are actively turning the lathes, or intently 
engaged on various handicraft occupations. The King of Holland 
takee much interest in this particular school, and visits it whenever 
he goes to Amsterdam. One room is stocked with every description 
of tools and instruments of the best description, presented by £Qs 
Majesty for the use of his youn^ subjects in the institution. It is 
a matter of surprise to an English visitor (but there are compara- 
tively few English visitors to Holland) that such useful institutions 
hatre not been established to any extent, if at all, in his own 
country, either by tiie Government, by town corporations, or even 
by private benevolence or enterprise, — for such schools would 
probably pay well even 9A a maHer of business. 

There is auo in Amsterdam a technical school for middle-class 
girls, where for a payment of 20 guilders per annum (IL 13s. 4d.) 
they are taught the use of sewing machines, Ac.^ and to act as 
a|K>thecaries or nurses, and are also instructed in drawing, music 
and embroidery. 

3. MULTIPLICATION OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

The establishment of schools of industrial art, where instruction 
should be siven in engraving, lithoipraphy, print designing, and 
other branches of useful art, is a desideratum in Montreal. In al- 
most every country in Europe and throughout the Uniked States 
there Are numerous institutions of. this kind, and they have been 
attended with remarkable sucoees. There ia really no reason why 
establishments for trsining in technical specialities should not be 
ae numerous as Grammar Schools. The impetus which they would 
impart to productive industrv would be very great. The matter has 
foT a long time been talked about, but as yet hardly anything has 
been done. It is to be hoped that before long we will not be be- 
hind the worid in this important branch of popular education.-- 
Moniteal CkuetU. 

L REV. JOHN GRIER, MA. 

!13>e Rev. John Grier. A.M., wsa bom at the town of Rasarkin, 
County of Antrim, Ireland, on the 8th of Jahuaiy, 1791, and was 
educated at Trinity CoUeffe, Glasgow. He came to Canada in 1828, 
was ord^ed in 1824, ano was placed in charge of the parishes of 
Carrying S^aee, Ameliasbdrg, Hillier, Trenton, Brighton and Frank- 
lord, in whioh< incumbency he remained until appomted to Belleville 
^\ti 1841. Besides his ministerial duties, the Rev. gentleman was 
for a number of years Chairman of the Board of Grammar School 
Trustees, and at the union of that Board with the Board of Com- 
mon School Trustees this year, he was appointed Chairman of the 
Joint Board. Very soon after this appointment he felt obliged to 
tedgn, on aocount of the pressure of age and infirmity. The devo- 
tion of Mr. Grier to our educational interests may be judged of, 
when it is stated that during 20 years he was present at e>ery half- 
-yearly examination^of the Belleville Grammar SchooL 



2. JAMES ROSS, ESQ. 

The ManiUiban says : *'The death of Mr. James Ross takes 
away from us one of the most talented and promising public men 
of tius new Province. Deceased had for a considerable period been 
identified with the puUic afiairs of this country until his death,at 
the comparatively early age of a little over thirty-six years. The 
early years of the deceased carry us back to a period which many of 
the first settlers still regard as tne golden age of this land. He was 
bom in 1835, at a time when the primitive, patriarchal sway of the 
Hudson Bay Company preyuled-^when the people are represented 



to have been among the happiest on the face of th^ glo^. In Bis- 
hop Anderson's time St. John College was, as now, s; flourishing in^ 
stitution, and we find Mr. Ross there, a student of very oensider^ 
able promise, and the holder of a classical scholarship for tiiree 
years. Subsequentiy he went to Toronto to finish nis studies. 
Matriculating at the University of Toronto in 1853, lie made good 
the promise of his earlier years, and bore away h<»iours in many a 
hard contest. He took two scholarships, una fosp Classics. aqn} ]tha 
other for Modern Languages and History, and these he hjBld until 
1857. At the final examination for B.A.. he obtained in addition 
to his degree, one silver and two gold medals. DuHiig the follow- 
ing year he taught as Assistant Classical Master in Uppw. Ca^oada 
College, which position he left with reluoti^ige tp return hoin^,,in 
consequence of his fat];Ler's death. Settled down in his native land, 
Mr. Ross took a leading position as a public man. His clear, 
logical mind, quickness of comprehension and readiufass of infoma- 
tiun, caused his advice to be eagex;Iy sought by all cla9ifies» English, 
French and Indian, and gave him a great deal of business to trans- 
act at his private residence, in addition to his official duties as Post- 
master, Sheriff, and Governor 'Of the Jail, which offices he filled 
with credit for years^ From 1860 to 1864, he further added to.JIxis 
public duties by becoming joint editor and proprietor of the Ifor*- 
WesteTf then the only newspaperlpublished on British territory be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Pacific. Partly animated by a desire 
to perfect his legal knowledge by a closer acquaintance with the 
technical business of the law office, Mr. Ross went to Canada in 
1855, where he served some time with the late County Attorney for 
Yoric, Mr. John McNab. Whilein Canada we find him io^ a ^qrt 
time as Associate editor of the Hamilton Spectator , ^ad again, and 
for a more lengthy period, he occupied a similar position on the 
Toronto Globe. In the latter capacity he was a universal favourite 
with the staff, and did much to give the Qlohe that character for ac- 
curacy and precision which it now holds amongst the leading papers 
of North America. Subsequently Mr. Ross returned to Red River. 
For a brief period he again went into public life here, but in the un- 
settied and unsatisfactory state of affairs which marked the nieuior- 
able winter of 1869-70, Mr. Rosa abandoned politics for a season, 
and betook himself to the more satisfactory pursuits of reading 
law. He was admitted to practise as a Barrister and Attorney by 
the Law Society of Manitoba, and, had his life been spared, would 
have been an ornament to the Bar of this, or any other Province in 
the Dominion. 



3. CAPTAIN MILLOT. 

The deceased was bom in Aigyleshire, Scotiand, in 1825, and 
came to Canada in 1843. He commenotxl his Canadian nautical 
life as a sailer on the lakes, on the Royal Mail steamers between 
Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston and Montreal. Li 1853 he took 
command of the steamer Chief Justice Bobinsony and on the fol- 
lowing year was appointed by Mr. Samuel Zimmerman to" command 
the new steamer Zinunermany which he sailed until the Desjar- 
dines accident, after nfhich he commanded the Peerless, becoming 
next year the owner of the Zimmerman, which he sailed until she was 
burned. In 1863 Captaiii Milloy built the present City of Toron- 
to, which he commanded until a very short period before lus death. 

4. COL. IRVINE, A. D. C. 

The deceased officer was bom in Quebec, on 31st I>Qcember, 
1802. He received his education at the University of Edinburgh, 
after leaving which institution he was presented with a commission 
in the 31st Regiment, by H. R. H., the Duke of York. He did 
not, however, remain long in the army, his father, Hon. James 
Irvine, a prominent merchant of Quebec, having determined that 
he should go into oommeroe. . During the rebellion of 1837 Colonel 
Irvine raised a battalion for, active service, which we believe, he 
commanded for several years. He was also at that time on 
the staff of the Earl of Gosford, then Governor General In 1840 
he was appointed Deputy-Quartermaster-General of Militia, and 
in the same ye^ur ap extra A. D. C. to the Govemor General, since 
which he has remained on the staff, and was at his death the prin- 
cipal A. D. C. to the Queen's Representative. A gallant old soldier 
a fine gentleman ; a tender father and a firm friend, Colonel Irv- 
ine will, be long remembered i by all who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance. — Ottatoa Daily Citieen. 
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-ToBONTO High SoHOOi..--thi8 edifice is situated on the east side 

of Jarvis street, near the intersection of Carlton street the play-gronnd 
extending back to the Horticultural Qardeni. It is biiilt of whiu 
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brlcki oblong ia shape, and two Btoriai high, with a baiement. The 
roof is coTored with slate and along the ridge rans a neat iron crest, 
giring it a tasteful and elegant finish. The exterior presents a ver/ 
handsome appearance, and so far as beauty of design is concerned 
reflects great credit on the architect. There are two front oDtrance?, 
one at the north end for the girls, the other at the south for the bojs 
From the centre of the building facing the street is a square projection 
ascending to the second storj, in the flront of which a marble slab if 
inserted bearing the words: << Toronto High School, erected 1871.' 
Entering and descending to the basement we find a large room or hall, 
the entire size of the main building, with a row of fluted iron pillars 
running from north to south and supporting the superstructure. In 
this room the pupils will assemble morning and erening for prayers^ 
The first floor is divided into four rooms, each 83 bj 19 feet, and oapa- 
ble of accommodating about fortj pupils. Each of these apartments is 
supplied with no less than three doors, one of the ordinarj siie and two 
large double foldlog doors eommuuicating with the adjoining rooms. — 

-'—Bishop Horim at Likdsat. — During the recent visit of Bishop 
Horan, at Lindsaj, he confirmed 333 children, and in the course of his 
remarks he i^id :*He was proud of their splendid school houses, both 
in Lindsaj and Ops, and the manner in which thej were conducted. 
Parents gaye the best possible proof of their own good sense and 
superior intelligencci bj showing a proper appreciation of the value of 
education, and by making the necessary sacrifices to procure the 
highest and the best for their childzen. He said of the Separate School 
House, ia Lindsaj, that it was an ornament to the town, and would be 
a credit to aoj citj in Canada. 

"— South Hastihgb Tsachbrb' AssooiATiosr.^The members of this 
Astoeiation assembled at Bellerille, October 28. The President, J 
Johnston, Esq., Inspectorj in the chair. Several new members were 
admitted. Professor J. Macoun, M.A., was elected Vice-President, and 
a Committee of Management was appointed. Mr. Osbourn then ablj 
introdttoed the subject of Pnnctaalitj, which was followed bj an ani- 
mated discussion of the methods for its promotion. Mr. Johnston intro- 
duced the consideration of the New Limit Table, clearlj showing the 
need for such, and* how admirably it was adapted to me6t the present 
wants. A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Irwin, Sprague, Osbourn, 
Goman and the Ghaiiman took part. Mr. Irwin then delivered a verj 
interesting and instructive discourse on School Organization and DiS' 
cipline which at the request of the Inspector and the Association he 
submitted for publication. It was agreed that all subjects upon which 
teachers need adrice be considered during tne first half hour of each 
session. The sessions were rerj pleasing and instructive, and we haye 
OTcrj reason to believe the Association will be a sucoess seeing the 
Inspector is so '.deeply interested in it. The date of next meeting is 
November 18th. 

— Tiaohsbb' Association, Miodlbbbx. — An Association was formed 
at Strathroj, for the First Division, No. 1 of Middlesex. The County 
Inspector, Mr. J. C. Glashao, was appointed President, Mr. McEvoy and 
Mr. Stewart, Yice-Presidents, Mr. Ross, Secretary, Mr. Andersen, Trea- 
surer. About forty signed the roll of membership. A constitution was 
adopted. A resolution was passed condemning the compulsory pay- 
ment, by teachers, to the Superannuated Teachers' Fund.* The follow- 
ing additional resolutions were passed : Be^lved^ That this Association 
respectfully petition the County Council, praying that at least two of 
the memberB of the Board of Examiners be public or high school teachers 
Jiesolvedf That the next meeting of the Association be held on the second 
Friday of February, at 10 a.m. The following teachers then Yolunteered 
to teach classes for thirty minutes each, riz. : — Mr. McEercher, a class 
in grammar ; Mr. Bell, a class in notation and numeration ; Mr. Glashan, 
ft class in addition ; Mr. D. Stewart, a class in prefixes and affixes. 

* A reply to th«se unwiae and unjust resolutipn? was publUhed in our last JoimaAL. 
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After these classes will be heard, the memberB of the AsBOclatlon pi^ 
sent will criticise the mode of teaching. A conversation will be hell 
in the evening, at which Mr. G. W. Ross has already Tolunteered t« 
give an address. Next day the fbllowing subject will be diseussed» 
vis. :-*lBt Programme of studies for the Public Schools of Ontario; 
Sod. School discipline ; Srd. The best means of securing regular luad 
punctual attendance of children at school. After the meeting adjournedi 
a petition against the $4 compulsory subscription was presented to thb 
members present, which every one, without exception, signed. Froif- 
the interest and seal manifested by ths teachers present, we may hope 
that the next meeting will be eren more snccesslhl than the last.— Cant. 



VIII §tputtmtvinl ^ttim. 

YEARLY AND HALFYEAELY RETUENS. 

The usaal supply of yearly and half-yearly returns havJR 
been sent to the County Clerks for distribution, through Hm 
Inspectors. P 

OLD COUNTY BOARD CERTIFICATES. 

The question is often asked : *' Can the present Board rf 
Examiners recall the old County Board Certificates T Wt 
reply : They cannot recall any of the old County Board Ce^ 
tincates which were given for life, or for a term of years. Thejr 
can, however, at the proper time, recall thoee which were givei 
for an indefinite time, or during the [pleasure of the Boaidi 
that is those which on the face of them clearly show that ther 
were given subject to such recall The Department has in al 
cases requested the Board of Examiners not to recall these lat- 
ter certificates this year, nor until the supply of teachers ii 
more equxd to the demands of the schools than at present 

ASSISTANT TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 

The question is frequentl}^ asked if it be necessary that a| 
assistant teacher should hold a legal certificate. We reply f 
It is absolutely necessary that he should hold one. The law 
expressly declares that every person receiving any part of th# 
School fund as teacher shall hold a ie^ certificate of qualift* 
cation. The Superior Courts have ^o decided that trustees 
cannot legally levy a rate for the payment of a teacher who 
does not possess the necessary qualification as such under the 
School laws. 



POWER OF THE "RETIRING TRUSTER" 

In reply to many inquiries on this subject, we answer : That 
by the new School Act the lost power of the " retiring trus- 
tee" has been restored. Up to 1850, he had the same power 
as any other trustee, but in that year it was enacted that he 
could not lawfully sign an agreement with a teacher, the 
duration of which would extend beyond his period of service. 
That clause has now been repealed, and the ''retiring trostoe'' 
has now precisely the same powers in all respects as either o( 
his colleagues. 



NEW SCHOOL MANUALS. 

As a complete edition of the School Law, containing tho 
Acts of 1850, I860, and 1871, with the New Regulations, was 
published in the Journal of Education for May and June, no 
edition in manual form, will be issued at present. 

NEW SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

In reply to numerous applications for Public School Regi» 
tera, &c., we desire to say that the new edition (including ths 
modifications in the courses of study required by the new School 
Act) has been sent out to the County Clerks for distribution 
through the Inspectors. No copies will be sent out direct to ia» 
dividual schools from the Education Department. Trustees will, 
therefore, please apply to the Inspector for them. 
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